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THE  HEARING  OF  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  pages  which  follow  are  presented  some  data  relating  to 
the  problem  of  the  hearing  of  primitive  peoples.  The  study  was 
made  in  connection  with  other  experiments  on  the  inferior  races  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904.  During  the  period  of 
the  Exposition,  the  writer,  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sections  of  Anthrq;>ometry  and  Psychometry,  under 
the  Division  of  Anthropology,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  (now  Pro« 
fessor)  B.  S.  Woodworth,  who  was  his  immediately  superior  officer, 
was  commissioned  to  make  a  study,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  mental 
and  physical  status  of  the  alien  races  stationed  on  the  Exposition 
grounds.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  tests,  the  entire  problem  of 
the  hearing  of  these  people  was  assigned  to  me— the  ways  and 
means  of  testing  their  hearing,  together  with  the  turn  and  scope  the 
particular  study  of  hearing  should  take. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  selecting  the  tests  to  be  made, 
there  was  little  of  historical  precedent  to  aid  in  making  a  choice. 
Dr.  Charies  Myers,  in  the  only  extended  report  on  the  hearing  of 
primitive  peoples  extant,  had  examined  three  phases  of  hearing, 
namely:  (1)  The  upper  threshold  of  pitch,  (2)  the  acuity  for  tones 
of  medium  pitch,  and  (3)  the  perception  of  interval.  In  addition  to 
these  three  tests,  a  number  of  others,  which  might  have  brought  out 
interesting  and  instructive  results,  suggested  themselves  to  me. 
These  related  to  space  perception,  tone  memory  and  imagery,  and 
clang  preferences.  The  scope  of  our  work,  however,  was  subject  to 
certain  definite  limitations. 

In  all,  there  were  stationed  at  the  Exposition  in  one  capacity  or 
another,  something  like  one  thousand  individuals  of  various  races, 
whom  it  might  be  possible  to  measure.  There  were  two  of  us  to 
carry  on  the  work.  One  of  two  alternatives,  consequently,  must  be 
pursued,  (a)  to  restrict  the  number  of  measurements  which  should 
be  made  of  each  individual  or  (6)  to  confine  the  measurements  to  a 
few  representative  individuals  and  races.  We  chose  the  first  in  the 
hope  that  with  relatively  large  groups  some  fairly  definite  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained.  In  consequence  of  this  limitation  of  the 
number  of  measurements,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  confine  the 
number  of  tests  of  hearing  to  three  or  four.    After  some  considera- 
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tion  and  advisement,  I  selected  the  three^  which  Dr.  Myers  had  ma 
on  the  Papuans. 

So  far  as  practicable  in  these  tests  of  primtive  peoples,  I  hop 
to  be  able  to  present  my  conclusions  in  such  terms  that  the  da 
might,  if  desired  at  some  subsequent  time,  be  reviewed  and  t 
meaj9urements  compared.  I  have  consequently  attempted  to  expn 
my  data  in  definitely  interchangeable  units,  that  is  in  acoustic 
units  which  are  wholly  objective  in  character.  Much  of  the  wo 
included  in  this  report,  for  this  reason,  is  wholly  a  matter  of  physi 
It  concerns  itself  with  the  graduation  of  the  instruments  employe 
but,  for  purposes  of  a  quantitative  psychology,  this  phase  of  t 
problan  is  none  the  less  important. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  of  o 
&ind  or  another,  to  those  who  have  particularly  assisted  me  in  t 
undertaking  and  completion  of  the  study  herein  reported.  To  Pi 
fessor  Cattell,  first  of  all,  I  am  especially  indebted  for  suggestic 
relating  to  the  problem  as  my  particular  field  of  research  and  i 
many  valuable  and  kindly  hints  and  criticisms  in  the  treatment 

^The  instrumeiitB  and  methods  with  reference  to  the  first  two  nam 
(I)  the  measure  of  the  upper  threshold  for  hearing  and  (2)  the  determinat 
of  the  acuity  for  tones  lying  within  the  range  of  conversational  speech,  will 
fully  detailed  in  the  proper  place.  With  reference  to  the  perception  oi  inten 
however,  a  word  is  necessary  in  this  connection. 

The  usual  method  of  testing  the  perception  of  a  musical  interval  is  yt 
the  aid  of  tuning  forks.  I  took  to  the  Exposition  two  KOnig  tuning  foi 
differing  from  each  other  by  four  full  vibrations,  the  one  having  a  vibrat 
frequency  of  512,  the  other  516.  On  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork  of  lo^ 
pitch  I  placed  a  metallic  rider,  which  it  was  possible  to  slide  up  and  down  i 
which  might  be  fixed  readily  by  means  of  an  ordinary  thumb  screw.  Thus 
pitch  of  the  fork  could  be  raised  or  lowered  without  occasioning  any  wearisc 
delays.  It  seemed  impossible,  however,  to  arrange  the  rider  in  such  a  way 
not  to  alter  the  character  of  the  tone  which  followed  independently  of  its  pm 
pitch  character.  With  the  rider  attached,  the  two  forks  possessed  mar] 
characteristics  of  clang  tint  by  which  they  could  be  distinguished,  wholly  in 
pendently  of  the  feeling  of  a  pitch  difference.  My  subjects  were  repeate 
warned  that  they  should  n^lect  the  individual  peculiarities  in  the  two  to 
and  render  a  judgment  based  only  on  their  recognition  of  a  difference  of  pil 
It  appeared  that  this  even  my  most  intelligent  subjects  were  unable  to  do, 
questionings  always  showed  that  the  individual  peculiarity  of  the  tone  of  e 
fork  had  become  fixed  during  the  earlier  moments  of  the  test,  whm  the  dif 
ence  in  pitch  would  be  so  marked  as  to  be  easily  observed  by  all  the  subje 
Such  a  method  of  conducting  the  experiment  as  that  just  indicated  seems  ne* 
sary  with  chUdren  and  intelligent  adults  to  impress  the  object  of  the  test. 

Since,  with  intelligent  white  subjects,  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  sa 
factory  data,  it  appeared  unreasonable  to  presume  that  anything  could  be  gai 
from  this  test  on  the  primitive  peoples.    This  test,  therefore,  was  abando 
altogether  and  the  hearing  tests  confined  to  two,  (1)   simple  acuity  and 
upper  threshold  of  hearing. 
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the  pesults.  To  Professor  Woodworth,  it  is  impossible  to  express 
the  full  extent  of  my  obligations.  He  performed  large  numbers  of 
the  tests.  He,  chiefly,  was  instrumental  in  making  the  arrangements 
with  the  officiaLsi  in  charge  of  the  several  groups  for  having  the 
natives  brought  to  our  laboratories  for  testing.  His  searching 
criticisms,  encouragement  and  interest  at  all  times  during  the  months 
at  the  Exposition,  and  subsequently,  in  the  work  of  graduating  the 
instruments  have  been  an  unfailing  source  of  iuspiration.  To  Pro- 
fessor W  J  McOee,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  I  am  indebted  directly  for  my 
selection  to  carry  on  the  work.  His  encouragement  in  the  work  also 
and  his  assistance  and  cooperation  in  having  the  peoples  brought  to 
the  laboratories  for  measurement  was  of  inestimable  worth.  To  S. 
M.  McCowan,  Superintendent  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Indian  Ethnological  exhibit  at  the  Exposition, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  measuring  the  Indians  of  the 
School,  and  to  Major  William  Haskell,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  privilege  of 
measuring  the  Philippine  Constabulary  soldiery.  For  assistance  in 
interpreting  directions  and  otherwise  aiding  the  measurements,  I 
was  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Inagaki,  of  Tokio,  in  connection  with 
the  Ainu,  Reverend  S.  V.  Vemer,  in  connection  with  the  Pigmies, 
Dr.  William  Newcomb,  in  connection  with  the  Vancouver  Indians, 
and  to  Mr.  Cushman,  in  connection  with  the  Cocopas.  Finally,  and 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  I  am  indebted  to  all  those  who  offered 
themselves  as  subjects  for  measurements,  the  mention  of  whose 
names  alone  would  require  many  pages.  Though  mentioned  in  this 
general  way  only,  my  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  them  is  no  less 
sincere. 
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In  all,  I  was  able  to  secure  hearing  records,  which  were  moi 
less  saitable  for  use  in  making  yarious  deductions  indicating  i 
yidual  and  racial  differences,  from  about  four  hundred  individ^ 
These  were  distributed  as  follows:  156  Whites;  63  Indians;  137  1 
pinos  (Christianized) ;  10  Cocopa  Indians;  7  Ainu  from  the  Is 
of  Hokkaido,  Japan;  7  Indians  from  Vancouver's  Island;  6  so-ci 
African  Pigmies;  and  4  Indians  from  the  region  of  Souti 
Patagonia. 

The  Whites.—The  Whites  whom  we  measured  were  those, 
the  most  part,  who  strolled  through  our  laboratories  primaril 
view  the  exhibits,  but  offered  themselves  as  subjects  for  our  t 
willing  victims  to  be  sacrificed,  as  we  chose,  in  tiie  interest  of 
furtherance  of  scientific  truth.  We  examined  altogether  about 
of  each  sex  but  many  of  the  records  were  unavailable  for  my 
poses,  either  because  the  subjects  were  too  young  to  be  use< 
comparative  tests  or,  to  be  sure,  because  they  had  advanced  toe 
in  years  to  make  data  concerning  their  hearing  of  value  in  < 
parison  with  those  of  younger  individuals  of  other  races.  Man 
the  individuals  were  graduates  from  colleges  and  universities,  ot 
were  school  teachers.  A  number  of  professional  and  business 
and  women  helped  make  up  the  number.  Indeed,  for  the  : 
part  the  group  was  made  up  of  intelligent  people. 

The  Jtwitatw.— Except  the  Christianized  Filipinos  and  Wl 
the  Indians  constituted  the  most  numerous  group  tested.  Howi 
it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Indians  measured  formed  a  single  gr 
for  they  were  brought  from  regions  as  widely  separated  as 
Vancouver  Islands  and  Patagonia.  They  belonged  to  approximi 
fourteen  different  stocks,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  groupings  belo 

The  greatest  number  of  individuals  belonged  to  the  Algon 
stock.  Next  in  order  came  the  Shoshones,  then  the  Sioux,  F 
Iroquoian  in  the  order  given. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Exposition  period  there  were  kept  al 
Indian  School  for  purposes  of  exhibition  something  like  77  Ind 
Of  this  number  we  tested  27  males  and  44  females.  Of  the  m 
14  were  full-blooded  and  13  mixed-bloods.  Among  the  females, 
four  were  of  true  stock.    The  mixed-bloods  were  in  all  cases  pi 
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I  am  indebted  tor  the  pririkee  of  mesKirinff  Ae  iTwftsns  of  the 
SchooL  and  to  ^lajor  WiUiani  HAsfell.  U.  S.  a1  f or  the  {^rrikee  of 
meanring  the  Philippine  Constabolarr  soldiery.  For  ■■■ill mi,  in 
interpreting  directions  and  otherwise  aidinar  the  ini.siun.miLUtiL  I 
was  under  ohli|catioBs  to  Mr.  Inaraki.  of  Tokio.  in  conneetion  with 
the  AinsL  Reverend  S.  V.  Temer.  in  cooikeetian  with  the  Pxgmvs, 
Dr.  WiDiaB  Xewcomb.  in  connection  with  the  Taneoorer  Tirfians. 
sad  to  Mr.  Cnshman.  in  eonnectkn  with  the  Coccpaa^  Finalbr.  and 
m  a  sore  coBprehensre  sense,  I  am  z>i<eb':ed  zo  all  ih^Dse  wh^^  *yE^T^ 
■s  sabjeets  for  measunaniec^s.  ih-r  laention  c-f  wb:«e 
would  require  many  pag^ea^  Ttrj^igt  lytn'dcTL'rd  in  this 
wwj  cmtj^  Hj  fediB^  of  thankfuli^ess  to  tbezn  is  i>:- 
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to  bring  out  tribal  differences.  All  considered,  therefore,  it  » 
best  to  treat  the  membership  of  the  Indian  School  as  a  ai 
cultural  group,  nor  does  it  aeem  necessary  to  indicate  with  refer 
to  this  group  such  physical  and  mental  traits  as  mark  off  the  var 
tribes  of  Indians  aligned  under  the  several  stocks  or  families.  I 
ing  lived  for  three  or  four  years  directly  under  the  influence 
training  of  an  American  civilization,  the  factors  which  might  f 
from  differences  in  home  life  and  ancestry  are  for  the  most  ] 
obliterated. 

The  FiUpinos.—The  137  Filipinos  whose  hearing  was  tested 
belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  Philippine  soldiery  known  aa 
Constabulary.  They  constitute  the  local  police  of  the  Islands,  h 
stationed  in  squads  of  eight  in  the  different  villages  and  district! 
preserve  order.  Inasmuch  as  the  Constabulary  is  a  branch  of 
local  civil  service  and  the  remuneration  is  considerably  in  exces 
that  received  for  other  manual  vocations,  the  better  element  of 
citizenship  has  been  attracted  to  its  ranks.  Those  brought  to 
Louis  were  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  none  older  than  thirty-five  y 
or  younger  than  seventeen.  All  had  attended  school  to  a  cer 
extent  at  least.  None  was  found  to  be  illiterate  or  unable  to  w 
his  name,  tribe,  and  place  of  residence  in  the  Islands.  Man^ 
the  men  were  sons  in  well-to-do  families  who  had  attended 
Spanish  and  parochial  high  schools  and  colleges  found  in 
Philippines.  Bather  indicative  of  the  scholarly  habits  of  man;^ 
the  younger  men  was  their  activity  in  acquiring  our  language, 
was  not  uncommon  to  observe  groups  of  men  collected  in  some  p] 
apart  with  dictionary  and  grammar,  assiduously  studying  Eng 
grammatical  forms  and  usages. 

In  collecting  the  group  for  representation  at  the  Exposition 
appears  that  the  men  were  drafted  in  squads  of  eight  from 
various  Constabulary  raiments  located  in  every  part  of  the  An 
pelago,  there  being,  in  fact,  eight  from  the  Moro  population  of 
Island  of  Mindanao.    The  tribes  represented  were  the  Tag& 
Visayan,   Ilocano,   Bicol,   Macabebe,   Pampanga,   Pangasinan   i 
other  less  well  established  tribes.    It  does  not  appear  that  any 
teria  of  stature,  strength  and  intelligence  were  used  in  selecting 
individuals  for  representation.    Two  legs,  two  arms  and  two  e 
were  required.    Besides,  it  was  necessary  for  the  recruit  to  unc 
stand  enough  Spanish  to  take  the  orders  of  the  line  in  that  tong 
Other  than  these,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  prerequisites. 

The  Cocopa  or  Seri  Indians.— Tho.  Cocopa  or  Seri  Indians  tes 
were  all  males.    For  one  reason  or  another,  sickness,  timidity, 
dolence,  the  women  of  the  tribe  could  not  be  induced  to  come  to  ' 
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laboratories  where  the  meagurmg  was  being  done.  It  was  chiefly 
throng^  the  instrumentality  of  Professor  W  J  McG^  that  the  Sen 
Indians  were  brought  to  the  Exposition.^  As  the  result  of  a  careful 
and  painstaking  study  of  the  social  habits,  customs  and  physical 
eharaeteristics  of  this  interesting  group  of  people,  Dr.  McGee  speaks 
in  the  following  words:  ''Isolated  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
Tiburon  Island  (in  northwest  Mexico)  these  people  have  successfully 
resisted  the  innovations  of  the  white  man.  To-day  they  still  culti- 
vate aboriginal  crops  by  aboriginal  methods.  They  are  said  to  be  of 
so  low  a  grade  of  culture  that  they  may  be  classed  as  just  entering 
the  stone  age.  Physically,  the  Seri  are  a  gigantic  people,  perhaps 
not  excelled  in  their  physical  proportions  by  any  other  known  tribe. 
Force  of  circumstances  has  made  them  an  agricultural  people  chiefly, 
though  the  Cocopa  are  also  given  to  the  chase."  Their  habitations 
are  extr^nely  crude  and  primitive.  Coarse  grass,  branches,  leaves 
or  whatever  may  be  most  convenient  are  thrown  upon  a  crude  frame- 
work of  poles  for  a  roof,  while  the  same  sort  of  an  improvised 
material  serves  for  walls.  Such  a  habitation  serves  illy  the  purposes 
of  protection  from  either  heat  or  storm.  The  Seri  Indians  are  not 
as  intelligent  as  the  average  of  the  Indian  race.  They  are  inert, 
unresponsive  to  new  impressions,  dull  and  stupid  in  the  face  of  an 
untried  problan,  and  succumb  readily  to  a  di£Scult  situation.  With 
the  older  members  of  the  group,  especially,  our  efforts  to  make  them 
approach  our  tests  intelligently  had  been  almost  bafSing  were  it 
not  for  the  very  able  assistance  and  encouragement  of  an  intelligent 
native  interpreter,  a  half-blood  woman  who  very  ably  interpreted  our 
directions  to  the  several  subjects,  but  even  with  this,  in  some  cases, 
the  task  seemed  hopeless.  Auditory  acuity  measures,  however,  being 
extremely  simple,  less  diflSculty  was  experienced  with  respect  to 
them. 

The  Ainu.— The  Ainu,  four  males  and  three  females  of  whom  we 
tested,  are  a  people  of  more  than  ordinary  ethnological  interest. 
Surrounded  by  peoples  of  yellow  skin,  scant  beard  and  little  body 
hair  with  a  head  covering  of  straight  black  hair,  the  Ainu  are  white 
(when  free  from  dirt)  and  their  bodies  and  faces  so  profusely  grown 
with  a  thick  coat  of  hair  that  they  have  been  popularly  described  as 
the  hairy  Ainu.  The  hair,  too,  is  brown  and  wavy  rather  than 
straight.  They  inhabit  the  Island  of  Hokkaido  or  Yezo  of  the 
Japanese  group.  Little  is  known  of  the  people's  origin  or  ethnic 
relations.  Until  recently  they  had  been  little  disturbed  by  other 
peoples,  even  by  the  Japanese  among  whom  they  dwell.    While 

*  Professor  McGee  made  some  extensive  explorations  in  the  Seri  country, 
which  are  reported  at  length  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for  the  year  1S95-96  (Part  I.,  pp.  1-285). 
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natively  the  Ainu  are  hunters  and  farmers,  those  at  the  Expa 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  American  missionaries,  chi 
whom  is  the  famous  Mr.  Bachelor  whose  influence  with  the  x 
Ainu  has  been  remarkable.  Through  his  influence  it  was  tha 
people  consented  to  leave  their  native  land  for  the  journey  U 
far  off  country.  One  of  the  Ainu  young  men  had  attended 
Bachelor's  mission  school,  another  had  been  a  servant  to  an 
missionary.  The  father  of  the  household,  an  old  patriarch,  hac 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  had  never  quite 
rendered  all  of  his  native  instincts  and  superstitions.  He  y 
farmer  and  bear  hunter  and  still  clung  to  the  superstitions  atta< 
to  the  erection  of  a  bear  head  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling  to 
off  evil  spirits  and  omens. 

The  Ainu  are  short  and  stocky,  sluggish  in  movement,  delil 
in  action,  excessively  timid  in  the  face  of  a  novel  situation, 
taken  all  in  all,  very  immature  in  their  mental  conceptions 
aptitudes.  However,  they  were  willing  and  patient  in  the  testt 
degree  to  cast  reproach  upon  many  of  our  white  subjects. 
Ainu  were  brought  to  America  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr  o 
University  of  Chicago.  We  were  much  indebted  also  to  M: 
Inagaki,  a  Japanese  student,  familiar  with  the  Ainu  language, 
interpreted  our  directions  to  the  Ainu  subjects.  In  fact,  in  i 
ways,  Mr.  Inagaki 's  kindly  interest  and  assistance  alone  mad 
tests  on  these  people  at  all  possible.  Especially  was  this  tru 
cause  of  their  excessive  timidity. 

VaTicauver  Indians.— The  Vancouver  Indians  belonged  to 
tribes,  the  Ewaguitl  and  the  Nutken.  There  were  present  a 
Exposition,  two  members  of  the  first  named  tribe  and  five  o 
latter.  Like  the  Ainu  just  described,  some  of  these  people 
interrelated.  At  least  four  of  the  group  of  seven  tested  were  d 
so,  though  we  were  unable  to  discover  in  all  cases  the  exact  chai 
and  extent  of  the  consanguinity.  There  were  Atleo,  an  old  nu 
perhaps  65  years,  his  two  daughters,  Ellen,  aged  35,  and  Anna, 
30,  or  thereabouts,  and  a  nephew.  Jack  Curley,  aged  28.  Prom 
entific  point  of  view,  of  course,  this  was  unfortunate. 

The  physical  proportions  of  the  Vancouver  Indians  are  rathe 
than  those  of  the  individual  of  the  Algonkian  stock.  The  Vano< 
Indian  is  shorter  and  slighter  of  build,  but  on  the  whole,  stn 
and  more  hardy.  He  is  certainly  more  active  as  well  as  more 
than  the  Algonkian.  In  their  native  haunts,  the  men  are  fishei 
often  going  miles  to  sea  in  open  boats  in  the  search  of  whak 
seal,  which  are  captured  by  skillful  rowing  and  spearing. 

The  Vancouver  women  are  especially  noted  for  their  beat 
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Uanketry,  skill  in  weaving  and  dyeing.  Some  of  the  men  also  carve 
akUlfnlly  in  ivory  and  wood.  In  common  with  most  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Northwest,  the  Vancouvers  have  elaborate  ceremonial  rites, 
family  legends  bound  up  with  the  family  totem,  and  certain  fiducial 
eustoms  and  habits,  which  are  the  sacred  possession  of  the  household 
to  which  they  are  attached.  The  totem  and  fiducial  customs  at> 
tached  thereto  pass  down  as  a  family  coat-of-arms,  as  it  were,  by 
which  the  tribe  is  distinguished* 

In  point  of  intelligence,  the  Vancouver  Indians  surpassed  any 
of  the  Indians  we  tested  save  only  those  boys  and  girls  at  the 
Indian  schools  who  had  for  years  been  moulded  by  the  influences  and 
habits  of  whites.  We,  therefore,  found  these  people  easy  to  handle 
and  instruct. 

The  Pigmies.'^The  group  of  people  popularly  known  as  the 
Pigmies  whom  we  tested  were  made  up  of  individuals  from  three 
tribes;  three  Batwas,  two  Batsubas  and  one  Cheri  Cheri;  all  were 
males.  Their  ages  were  uncertain.  They  were,  however,  boys, 
almost  if  not  fully  grown,  though  I  think  none  was  older  than  25 
years.  It  is  claimed  that  no  Pigmies  had  before  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  naturally  they  were  of  peculiar  interest.  Only  two  or 
three  of  the  natives  had  ever  before  left  Congo  territory.  The 
Pigmies  were  brought  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  by  Rev.  S.  Y. 
Vemer,  a  missionary  who  had  spent  some  years  on  the  African 
coast,  and  had  familiarized  himself  with  the  Pigmy  language  and 
social  customs.  Mr.  Vemer  related  that  it  required  some  energetic 
persuasion  to  induce  these  people  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Louis. 
The  Pigmy  tribes  observed  by  Mr.  Vemer  in  the  Congo  lived  a 
parasitic  existence,  following  the  large  KaflSr  tribes  and  feasting  on 
their  bounty  or  refuse.  It  is  related  that  companies  of  Pigmies  and 
dogs,  intermingled,  station  themselves  at  reasonable  distances  from 
Kaffir  feasts,  spying  with  envious  eyes  the  feasting  banqueters. 
No  sooner  is  an  unwholesome  piece  of  flesh  cast  aside  by  the  Kaffirs 
than  there  ensues  a  scramble  of  Pigmies  and  dogs  indiscriminately 
for  the  rejected  prize.  Whether  all  Pigmies  stand  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  social  culture  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  held  to  be  applicable 
to  the  group  which  we  tested. 

In  physical  appearance,  the  Pigmy  presents  no  sign  that  might 
lead  one  to  class  him  as  of  degenerate  stock.  Although  not  exceed- 
ing an  American  boy  of  twelve  years  in  stature,  his  bodily  propor- 
tions are  good.  Still,  he  is  not  robust  nor  capable  of  great  endur- 
ance or  extraordinary  feats  of  strength.  This  inferiority,  however, 
probably  has  its  basis  in  habit,  rather  than  in  any  innate  physical 
incapacity.     Active  in  play  and  frolic,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of 
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humor,  the  Pigmy  is  a  thorough  optimist.    He  really  enjoys 
indeed,  takes  everything  with  such  a  degree  of  levity,  that  it 
only  with  considerable  effort  that  we  were  enabled  to  have 
approach  our  tests  with  anything  like  the  seriousness  they  demani 
Withal,  the  Pigmy  is  stupid  and  dense  and  apprehends  mean 
slowly  and  often  incompletely.    The  hearing  tests  being  very  sin 
in  character,  however,  were  understood  with  a  fair  degree  of  ap 
hension,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  data  are  reasom 
representative  of  the  group  measured. 

The  Patagonians—Tehiielche  Indians.— I  was  successful  in  1 
ing  only  four  men  of  the  group  of  Indians  from  southern  Patago: 
their  ages  being  respectively,  18,  24,  35  and  55  years.  At  home, 
individuals  on  exhibition  at  the  Exposition  had  been  employee 
herdsmen  on  the  Patagonian  prairies.  They  had  learned  the  us 
money  and,  furthermore  the  habit  of  rendering  no  service,  no  ma 
how  trivial,  without  a  money  consideration.  This  necessitate 
bribe  of  money  before  any  measurements  were  possible. 

Like  many  other  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Tehuelche  are  su 
and  uncommunicative.  Their  cultural  habits  are  primitive.  T 
habitation  is  a  tent  m^de  of  the  skins  of  the  llama  or  guanaco,  se* 
together  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  sheet.  This  is  then  stretc 
across  poles,  with  the  edges  spiked  to  the  ground.  Within  this  t 
the  family  cooks,  sleeps  and  lounges.  As  there  is  no  vent  for 
esoape  of  smoke,  and  the  floors  are  never  scoured,  fllth  and  gi 
abound  everywhere. 

The  Tehuelche  are  horsemen  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bol 
triple  thong  loaded  at  the  end  with  stone  weights— which  is  thn 
great  distances  with  unerring  accuracy.  They  are  a  large  peo 
both  men  and  women  being  tall  and  robustly  built.  With  respec 
the  four  individuals  measured  by  us,  no  unusual  difSculty  was 
perienced  in  instructing  them  in  the  ways  of  the  tests,  but  I  quesi 
whether  in  grade  of  intelligence,  they  did  not  exceed  the  averagi 
the  Patagonian  Indian. 
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of  any  ray  of  light  whatsoever,  the  resonators  of  Hehnholtz 
Eonig  do  only  very  unsatisfactorily,  in  helping  to  fix  the  compon 
of  any  tonal  compound  or  establishing  the  pitch  of  a  given  unkn 
sound.  The  latter,  indeed,  must  still  be  accomplished  by  con 
cated  registering  devices.  Again,  the  nature  of  auditory  stimu 
such  as  to  make  every  unfamiliar  tone  in  nature  an  almost  wb 
unknown  quantity,  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish,  em] 
cally,  always  anew.  And  with  a  shrill  tone,  the  empirical  mel 
alone  sufSces  to  fix  the  pitch  even  roughly. 

Unfortunately,  the  importance  of  knowing  the  exact  eharacte 
the  stimuli  employed  has  not  always  been  appreciated  by  inv 
gators  in  the  field  of  hearing.  Especially  is  this  to  be  regrette< 
the  reports  of  investigations  on  the  limits  or  the  range  of  audit 
It  thus  happens  that  on  account  of  a  diversity  of  statement 
lack  of  precision  in  the  definition  of  the  tones  employed,  it  is  wh 
impossible  to  compare  the  data  of  different  investigators.  But  t 
serve  to  emphasize  the  futility  of  any  research  in  the  field  of  heai 
unless  the  physics  of  the  problem  involved  has  first  been  de 
worked  out.  Some  figures  relating  to  the  upper  threshold  of  h 
ing,  given  out  by  different  investigators,  will  serve  to  iUustrate  ii 
I  have  just  indicated. 

Blake  and  Appunn^  who  are  among  the  foremost  investigator 
the  upper  limit  of  audibility,  think  the  human  ear  to  be  sensativ 
tones  of  50,000  or  60,000  double  vibrations  to  the  second.  Pr^ 
placed  the  extreme  upper  limit  at  40,000  vibrations;  Konig,*  i 
the  use  of  short  sounding  rods  and  a  modification  of  the  Ga 
whistle,  got  results  substantially  in  agreement  with  those  of  Pre 
With  a  Galton  whistle  blown  by  a  constant  air  blast,  Zwaardema] 
believed  he  could  produce  audible  tones  whose  vibration  rate 
ceeded  33,000  to  the  second.  But  all  these  data  were  called 
question  by  Melde,*  who  pointed  out  that  previous  investigat: 
were  valueless  because  of  instrumental  errors.  Melde's  objective 
periments  with  different  makes  of  instruments  led  him  to  believe  1 
no  ear  is  sensitive  to  tones  above  24,000  double  vibrations  to 
second.  Melde's  investigations  were  repeated  and  elaborated 
Schwendt,*  who  reached  the  conclusion  that  with  the  Galton  whii 

^Anndl.  d.  Phys.  u.  Chem.  64:  409.    1S98. 

"'Die  Grenzen  der  Tonwahrnehmung "  (English  trans.),  Proo.  Mua.  A 
1876,  pp.  1-32. 

*Annal  d.  Phya.  u.  Chem.  69:  626-66,  721-38.    1899. 

^Arch.  f.  Ohrenhk.  S5:  30.   1893;  Ztachr.  f.  PayohoL  7:  10.   1894. 

•PflUg&r'a  Arch.  71:  441.  1898;  Annal.  d.  Phys.  u.  Chem.  67:  781- 
1899. 

•Pflager*$  Areh.  75:  346-64;  76:  189-91.    1899. 
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as  1878,  Helmholtz  (Tonempfindungen)  pointed  out  that  the  < 
range  of  aenaitivity  could  not  be  aaf ely  divorced  from  the  facte 
the  intensity  of  the  tonal  elements,  but  the  importance  of  this 
as  related  to  the  upper  and  lower  thresholds  of  audition,  has  i 
recently  received  little  thought.  Scripture  and  Smith**  in  re^ 
ing  the  factors  involved  in  the  wide  variations  discovered  by  t 
who  have  investigated  the  ear's  range  of  sensibility  again  ei 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  intensity  factor  and  suggc 
that  perhaps  the  differences  in  recorded  experimental  results  n 
be  explained  on  this  basis.  Some  experiments  with  the  Of 
whistle,  in  which  various  degrees  of  wind  pressure  were  empl 
convinced  them  that  if  the  intensity  of  the  stimuli  could  be  z 
su£Sciently  great,  the  ear  would  be  found  to  be  sensitive  to  t 
whose  vibration  frequency  exceeded  50,000  or  even  55,000  D.  V, 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  their  empirical  evidence  for  ; 
a  conclusion  is  not  particularly  convincing. 

In  the  light  of  recent  experimental  results,  it  would  not  be  i 
confident  to  believe  that  such  wide  discrepancies  as  the  figures  i 
different  observers  show  would  largely  disappear  were  it  possib! 
reckon  and  allow  for  the  two  factors  just  indicated— the  phyi 
concerned  with  graduation  and  intensity,  and  the  physiological, 
cemed  with  the  ear's  relative  sensitivity.  Both  of  these  facton 
so  interrelated  in  the  historical  data  to  be  considered,  that  it  ifl 
practical  to  attempt  to  separate  them.*^  This  condition  comes  a 
partially  at  least  because  no  uniform  type  of  instrument  has 
employed  for  measuring  the  upper  threshold  of  hearing.  Appui 
Preyer,**  and  Koenig*^  used  small  tuning  forks  in  which  the  ini 
ments  themselves  possess  certain  physical  limitations  confining 
possible  intensities  of  the  tones  to  veryi  narrow  limits.  Koei 
''rods"  possess  the  same  deficiency.  It  appears  that  all  of  thesi 
struments  uniformly  were  assigned  tonal  values  altogether  too  1 

"See  "Highest  Audible  Tones,"  Studies  from  the  Psychological  Labors 
of  Yale  University,  1894,  p.  105. 

^  To  Schwendt  particularly  do  we  owe  a  method  for  evaluating  the  i 
tion  frequencies  of  tones,  which  is  wholly  independent  of  the  experimei 
auditory  sensitivity.  As  Schwendt  remarks,  it  is  a  method  that  ma 
employed  equally  well  by  a  person  wholly  devoid  of  hearing,  and  conseqn 
eliminates  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  the  element  of  the  personal  t 
tion.  The  method  consists  of  an  adaptation  of  the  Kundt  dust  figures  to 
of  smaU  bore  and  sound  waves  of  extremely  small  extension.  See  Anm 
Phys,  a.  Chem.  N.  F.  61:  760-69.    1897. 

''Annol.  d.  Physik  u.  Chem.  64:  409.    1898. 

'^PfUlger's  Arch.  71:  441.    1898;  Wiedemann's  AnnaX.  51:  683.   1894] 
238.    1894. 

"P/lUger's  Arch.  75:  346.   1899. 
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By  far  the  most  common  device  for  measuring  the  upper  limi 
hearing  has  been  some  form  of  the  Galton  Whistle.  This  typ< 
threshold-whistle,*®  devised  by  Sir  Francis  Galton,  is  constructed 
the  model  of  the  closed  organ  pipe,  with  vibrating  lip  and  rason^ 
cavity.  In  a  closed  organ  pipe,  Helmholtz  and  also  Lord  Baylei 
found  that  theoretically,  at  least,  the  vibration  frequency  is  a  defi 
function  of  the  length  of  the  resonance  cavity.  Knowing 
velocity  of  sound  in  air  at  the  temperature  prevailing  ''Fa'' 
length  of  the  resonance  cavity  ^^L,"  the  vibration  frequency  ^'N 
double  vibrations  may  be  computed  directly  from  the  formula 

In  point  of  fact  this  theoretical  formula  is  not  wholly  'i 
even  for  closed  pipes  of  relatively  large  dimensions  as  has  ' 
experimentally  demonstrated  by  Savart,**  Liscovius  and  Werthc 
and  others  and,  indeed,  the  formula  has  been  shown  to  be  wl 
inapplicable  to  pipes  of  small  bore.*^  Differences  in  the  pres 
of  air  blast  employed,  the  ratio  between  the  length  and  width  oJ 
resonance  cavity,  the  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  mouth  slit,  toge 
with  the  materials  of  which  the  whistles  are  made,  sH  have  ' 
proven  to  be  extremely  important  factors  in  determining  the  j 
of  Galton  whistles  as  well  as  all  other  closed  pipes  of  this  variet;^ 

As  the  diameter  of  the  resonance  cavity  increases,  the 
deepens  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pitch  becomes  more  acut 
the  wind  pressure  becomes  greater.  Such  considerations  make 
possible  any  mathematical  formula  generally  applicable  to  thres 
pipes.  It  has  been  found,  moreover,  that  no  matter  how  painsta 
and  skilful  the  construction  in  the  attempt  to  duplicate  a  thres 
whistle  differences  are  certain  to  result,  which  make  it  necessai 
graduate  objectively  each  whistle  independently. 

In  the  experiments  of  Stumpf  and  M.  Meyer,*'  in  which  Gi 
whistles  were  used,  the  graduations  were  also  made  subject! 
These  investigators  depended  on  the  observation  of  difference  t 
By  blowing  two  whistles,  whose  pitches  differed  by  about 
double  vibrations  to  the  second,  simultaneously,  a  difference 
resulted  whose  pitch  these  investigators  believed  they  could  ] 

"This  whistle  is  described  in  Galton's  "Inquiries  into  Human  Fact 
p.  38. 

''PhU.  Mag.  S»:  344.    1879. 

"WtUlner's  "Experimental  Physik,"  Bd.  2,  p.  324. 

'*0p.  cit.  Bd.  1,  p.  886. 

"Vid.  Myers,  J.  of  Physiol.  28:  417.    1902. 

•Annal  d.  Phys.  u.  Chem.  61:  760>79.    1897. 
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These  conclusioiis  confirm  the  eonyiction  of  Scripture  and  Si 
referred  to  above.*^  Exactly  in  the  same  direction  point  son 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Chas.  Myers,  in  which  an  Edelmann  wl 
with  different  degrees  of  wind  blast  was  used.  His  statemei 
the  facts  is  so  convincing  that  I  quote  his  own  words:  ''Whei 
wind  pressure  was  30-35  mm.  of  water,  a  very  faint  quivering 
was  heard.  The  note  rose  gradually  until  a  wind  pressure  ol 
mm.  of  water  was  reached  when  the  tone  disappeared.  Incref 
the  pressure  100  mm.  the  tone  was  again  audible,  and,  at  a  ' 
pressure  of  800  mm.  of  water,  the  tone  was  at  least  an  oc 
higher."  With  a  pipe  length  of  1.3  mm.  and  mouth  width  of 
mm.,  employing  the  Schwendt  dust  figures  for  evaluating  the  ] 
numbers,  Meyers  got  the  following  significant  figures:  When 
wind  blast,  measured  by  water  pressure  was  36  mm.,  the  vibn 
frequency  was  5,673. 

With  a  water  pressure  of  109  mm.  the  yihration  frequency  was  10,9^ 
With  a  water  pressure  of  680  mm.  the  yihration  frequency  was  23,3! 
With  a  water  pressure  of  800  mm.  the  yihration  frequency  was  28,3< 

The  last  figure  exactly  corresponds  to  that  given,  for  the  same 
justments,  in  the  chart  which  the  makers  sent  with  the  Edeln 
whistle  used  in  the  experiments  to  be  detailed  in  this  writing, 
tone  and  many  much  higher  were  easily  heard  not  only  by  my 
but  also  by  a  majority  of  my  adult  subjects.  There  is  no  qua 
but  that  the  fundamental  objection  to  the  Oalton  whistle  use< 
Zwaardemaker,  Stumpf ,  Dr.  Chas.  Myers  and  others,  as  well  f 
the  tuning  forks  and  sounding  rods,  lies  in  this,  that  the  tones 
duced  are  too  feeble,  not  only  to  cause  a  disturbance  of 
lycopodium  powder  in  the  dust  tubes,  but  also  to  reach  the  ph; 
logical  threshold  of  the  auditory  end  organs  for  tones  of  the  u] 
pitches. 

So  much  for  the  literature  referring  specifically  to  the  ph^ 
and  physiological  factors  of  the  problem.  Now,  let  us  look  for  i 
sensory  differences  as  have  been  discovered. 

In  the  light  of  the  sources  of  error  mentioned  above,  the  sen 
data  thus  far  collected  are  almost  hopelessly  bemuddled. 

Zwaardemaker,'^  perhaps,  has  collected  more  data  of  indivii 
and  age  differences  as  regards  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  than 
one  else,  but  his  results  are  not  even  comparable  among  themsel 
In  some  of  his  exx)eriments,  a  form  of  the  Oalton  whistle  was 
ployed,  graduated  by  the  Stumpf-Meyer  method.    In  still  othe 

"  Loc.  oit,,  p.  108. 

"Afitka.  d.  Phys.  u.  Chem.  (N.  F.)   61:  760-79.    1897. 
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his  experiments,  the  pitch  values  of  the  different  whistle  lengths 
were  fixed  by  comparing  the  tones  given  out  with  those  of  the 
Konig  rods  or  the  Eonig  tuning  forks.  The  untmstworthiness  of 
both  of  these  methods  of  making  graduations  has  been  pointed  out 
above.  Zwaardemaker's  **eS"  a  tone  which  many  of  his  subjects 
heard  distinctly  was  f ound**  to  be  wholly  fictitious. 

Regarding  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  whites,  the  literature  is 
not  at  all  scant.  But  even  were  it  possible  to  separate  out  the 
data  in  which  the  instrumental  defects  have  been  least  prominent, 
it  would  still  be  difficult  to  draw  comparisons.  Without  exception, 
the  distrbution  of  cases  has  been  omitted  in  the  data  presented. 
Most  of  the  work  on  the  upper  range  of  hearing  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  age  differences.  It  has  been  pretty 
well  established  that  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  contracts  with 
increasing  years  of  life.  Zwaardemaker,**  Cuperius,**  Alderton," 
Myers,**  and  others  have  contributed  rather  convincing  data  on 
this  phase  of  the  problem. 

The  results  obtained  are  so  significant  as  to  justify  the  inclusion 
of  tables  summarizing  them: 

Zwaardemaker" 

Agm  WhliUe  Length  Piteh 

Under  10  yn.  1.22  mm.  e* 

10-20   «  1.39    "  die* 

20-30   "  1.39   " 

30-40   "  1.68    " 

40-50    "  2.23    "  ciB» 

60-60   "  2.93    "  h* 

Over     60   "  3.03    "  ds* 

Alderton  reports  as  follows  the  examination  of  500  individuals 
with  the  Gaton  whistle: 

For  children  up  to  12  years — pipe  length  on  the  average  . .   1.24  mm. 
For  adults — ^pipe  length  on  the  average  3.03  mm. 

Dr.  Charles  Myers 's**  tests  of  Scotch  children  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  Upper  Limit  of  Audibility  among  Primitive  Races.— So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  measurements  of  this  character 
save  those  of  Myers  and  my  own  herein  reported,  have  ever  been 

"Myers,  op.  dt. 

^Areh.  f.  Ohrenhk.  88:  64.    1893;  Ztschr.  f.  Psychol,  7:  11.    1894. 
'•Arch,  of  Otology,  23:  71.    1894;  85:  43.    1896. 

"Report  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits, 
Vol.  2.    1903. 

"Ztachr.  f.  Psychol.  7:  10.    1894. 


Cuperius^ 

WhlrtleliMigtli 

Pitch 

1.08  mm. 

f 

1.19   " 

e» 

1.31    " 

•( 

1.39   " 

dis' 

2.08   " 

cis» 

3.02    " 

Ci8« 
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made.  In  their  work  on  fhe  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  the 
Papuans  of  the  Murray  Islands,  Rivers  and  Myers'*  use 
Hawksley  pattern  of  the  Galton  whistle.  This  was  an  injstr 
with  an  extremely  small  bore,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  pi 
very  high  pitched  tones.  Dr.  Myers,  who  reports  the  hearing 
was  inclined  to  put  little  faith  in  the  graduations  of  his  instn 
a  task  which  was  performed  after  he  had  returned  to  Engla 
the  data  relative  to  sensory  differences  are  given  in  terms 
length  of  the  cavity  of  the  whistle.*®  His  results  are  presen 
as  to  show  at  the  same  time  race  and  age  differences.  I  sum 
them  in  the  following  table: 


Children 


Adults 


Murray  Islanders 

WhisUe 

No.          Age 

Length 

No.            Age               ] 

2        6-9  yrs. 

2.26  mm. 

Children    4        6-  9  yrs.      U 

16       10-16    " 

2.07    " 

18       10-16    "         1. 

6       16-19    " 

2.26    " 
3.00    " 

Adults       

9       20-29    " 

20-29    "         2. 

12       30-39    " 

3.17    " 

30-39    «         2. 

9       40-49    " 

3.63    " 

40-49   "         3. 

10  Over  60   " 

4.68    " 

Over  60   «         3. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  for  all  ages  the  upper  thi 
of  hearing  of  the  Papuans  is  lower  than  for  Scottish  people 
responding  years.  It  is  a  conclusion  that  is  significant,  n< 
standing  that  the  numbers  tested  for  the  several  ages  were 
More  of  this,  however,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  n 
figures. 

"Dr.  Myers  employed  a  number  of  methods  in  making  the  gradua 
tonal  values  corresponding  to  the  different  cavity  lengths  in  the  testa 
of  these  are  the  resonance  method  and  optographic  method.    See  J.  of 
M:  417.   1902. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  iNSTBUioarr  and  Its  Graduation 

I  SMPLOYED,  for  measuring  the  upper  range  of  audibility,  the 
Edelmann  modification  of  the  Galton  whistle.    It  is  probably  too 
commonly   known   to   require   description.*     It    differs  from    the 
familiar  Oalton  form,  in  being  modeled  after  the  pattern  of  the 
steam  whistle  instead  of  the  closed  organ  pipe.    In  the  opinion  of 
Edelmann,  this  improved  pattern  possesses  some  marked  advantages 
over  the  old  form.    In  the  first  place,  the  different  parts  are  con- 
structed separately,  allowing  of  finer  work.    The  whistle  cavily 
itself  is  a  perfect  cylinder,  which  makes  it  possible  to  turn  it  out 
very  delicately  on  a  lathe.    Then,  the  whistle  possesses  a  means 
whereby  the  width  of  the  lip  opening  may  be  varied,  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  large  quantity  of  air  that  must  pass  through  it  in  producing 
low  pitched  tones,  and  still  avoid  the  air  puff  with  extremely  shrill 
tones.    In  measurements  with  the  Galton  whistle  this  air  puff,  which 
accompanies  very  high  tones,  is  extremely  confusing  especially  to 
untrained  subjects.    Not  infrequently  a  subject  states  that  he  is  not 
certain  whether  he  hears  a  tone  or  wind  only.    Dr.  Myers*  observes 
in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  native  Papuans  in  which  the 
older  Galton  type  of  instrument  was  employed,  that  there  was  con- 
stant confusion  between  the  perception  of  the  sound  and  that  of  the 
air  puff,  which  always  accompanied  it.    While  I  do  not  think  that 
this  difficulty  is  entirely  obviated  by  making  the  mouth  width  of  the 
whistle  adjustable,  as  in  the  Edelmann  pattern,  yet  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Edelmann  whistle  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  the 
old  Galton  form.    In  my  own  experiments,  I  had  never  observed 
that  any  subject  found  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  ac- 
companying air  puff  and  the  tone  and,  indeed,  when  the  whistle  was 
so  far  as  25  centimeters  from  the  ear,  almost  no  air  puff  was  ever 
audible. 

^  Those  not  familiar  with  the  instrument,  I  refer  to  the  inventor's  (Pro- 
fessor Edelmann's)  able  description  and  careful  drawings  to  be  found  in  the 
Annalen  der  PhyM  for  1900.  4  Folge,  Bd.  2,  8.  469.  Those  also  unfamiliar 
with  the  Galton  whistle  may  find  a  description  of  this  instrument  in  Oalton's 
**  Inquiries  into  the  Human  Faculty,"  1883,  p.  275. 

'Op,  ci*.,  p.  4. 
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The  manufacturefs  send  out  with  eax^  Edelmann*  whis 
chart  giving  the  pipe  length,  the  mouth  width,  and  the  yibi 
frequency  corresponding  to  each  of  some  twenty  different  1 
ranging  in  pitch  from  that  represented  by  a  vibration  rate  of 
to  that  represented  by  a  rate  of  50,000  double  vibrations  t 
second.  It  is  claimed  that  each  whistle  has  been  graduated 
pendently  and  empirically  at  the  factory,  and  that,  for  each 
that  mouth  width  was  selected  by  trial  and  practise  which  i 
produce  a  note  of  optimum  purity  and  strength. 

In  the  chart  sent  out  with  the  whistle  which  fell  into  my  h 
it  appeared  that  the  graduations  for  those  tones  lying  betwe 
and  e®  had  been  made  with  a  uniform  mouth  width  of  0.75 
With  the  whistle  so  adjusted,  those  tones  lying  in  the  region 
were  pure,  clear  and  free  from  that  peculiar  harshness  which  h 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  escapes  with  the  tones, 
contrary,  however,  was  true  when  the  whistle  cavity  was  dimin 
for  the  production  of  tones  in  the  region  of  eK    These  latter 
were  decidedly  harsh.    This  harshness  was  obviously  due  U 
accompaniment  of  air  puffs,  which  escaped  with  the  tones, 
stood  out  so  prominently  as  to  confuse  even  the  most  careful  sub 
and  must  have  proven  a  very  distracting  element  to  children, 
especially  to  the  primitive  peoples.    It  therefore  seemed  advi 
to  vary  the  adjustment  from  that  prescribed  in  the  chart  sen 
with  the  instrument  even  if  it  would  necessitate  an  entire  re-gn 
tion. 

After  careful  experimentation  with  the  assistance  of  Proi 
Woodworth,  a  mouth  width  was  hit  upon  which  give  admi 
results  for  all  tones  from  e*  upwards.  Indeed,  so  free  was  the 
from  wind  blasts,  that  when  the  threshold  range  was  passed,  no 
tory  stimuli  of  any  character  were  sensed  as  coming  from 
whistle.  This  mouth  width  was  0.55  mm.  It  chanced,  however, 
the  resulting  tone  was  predominantly  the  first  overtone  instei 
the  fundamental,  but,  since  the  fundamental  tone  was  inau 
except  for  vibration  rates  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand,  il 
thought  not  to  be  a  particularly  disturbing  factor.  All  the  i 
urements  at  the  Exposition,  consequently,  except  those  when 
upper  limit  was  found  to  be  extremely  low,  were  made  with  a 
stant  mouth  width  of  0.55  mm.  This,  to  be  sure,  renderec 
table  which  accompanied  the  whistle  entirely  worthless.  A  w 
new  set  of  graduations  must  be  made  to  meet  the  new  condil 

'The  Sdehnann  whistle  used  in  my  tests  was  kindly  loaned  to  me  I 
C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  38  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  for  the  double  pur;^ 
^ibition  and  experimentation. 
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crests  and  as  many  troughs.    It  is  quite  essential  that  a  nu 
of  these  artificial  wave  troughs  and  crests  be  formed  if  the  work 
be  at  all  delicate,  since,  in  making  the  actual  measurements  o 
length  of  the  several  waves,  accuracy  is  enhanced  if  the 
covered  by  several  half  waves  is  measured  with  the  aid  of  cal 
and  the  figure  thus  obtained  divided  by  their  number  to  secur 
length  of  a  single  wave.    Tubes  with  bores  of  from  6.0  mm. 
mm.  and  lengths  from  100  to  250  mm.  were  used  for  tones  o 
sixth  and  the  lower  third  of  the  seventh  octaves  (c*-e^),  and 
larger  tubes  for  the  tones  of  still  lower  pitch  values.    Just  en 
of  the  lycopodium  powder,  which  had  been  previously  care 
dried,  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  was  evenly  distributed  i 
its  entire  length.    The  tube  was  then  slightly  turned  so  as  to 
the  powder  to  one  side.    This  facilitates  the  formation  of 
figures,  the  aerial  disturbance  within  causing  the  dust  to  fall, 
while  falling,  to  collect  at  the  points  of  rarefaction  within  the  r 
ance  chamber. 

In  making  dust  figures,  it  is  necessary  that  the  resonance  i 
be  kept  free  from  extraneous  vibratory  influences,  else  the  resu 
dust  figures  will  be  confused  and  impossible  to  interpret.  To  i 
jars  of  all  kinds,  I  had  the  tubes  carefully  clamped  between  '. 
pieces  of  cork,  which  took  up  most  of  the  disturbances  transm 
to  them.  Then  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sound  en 
leaving  the  whistle  enter  the  tubes,  the  whistle  mouth  was  brc 
as  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  resonance  tube  as  possible,  an 
further  facilitate  the  movement  of  air,  the  ends  of  the  tubes  adji 
to  the  source  of  sound  were  flared  into  a  funnel  form  whose  w 
diameter  was  about  15  mm.  When  everything  proceeded  favor 
satisfactory  dust  figures  generally  resulted  in  from  ten  to  fi: 
minutes,  but  failures  and  disasters  were  frequent.  Indeed,  i 
patience  and  repetition  were  required  to  secure  perfectly  pel 
results,  frequently  as  many  as  six  or  seven  trials  being  necessai 
get  anything  like  a  satisfactory  measurement.  It  was  essential 
each  graduation  be  the  average  of  as  many  determinations  as 
sible  to  eliminate  chance  results.  My  data,  in  every  instance,  ar 
average  of  five  or  more  determinations. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  dust  figures  have  formed  in  the  reson 
tube.  Knowing  the  distance  between  two  adjacent  wave  crests, 
a  simple  matter  to  compute  the  vibration  frequency  of  the  tone 
gave  rise  to  the  dust  figures.  The  result  is  accomplished  direct] 
a  simple  formula, 

^     2L 
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from  that  prevailing  daring  the  hot  summer  weather  when  the  d 
on  Indians  and  whites  was  collected. 

Conditions  at  the  Exposition  made  it  necessary  to  employ  a  wi 
blast  supplied  from  the  hand  bulb,  which  accompanies  the  whiff 
Some  such  constant  pressure  device  as  that  of  Whipple^  was  e 
templated,  but  there  was  so  much  delay  occasioned  by  the  f  aili 
of  the  apparatus  to  arrive  and  the  general  equipment  of  the  labo 
tory  to  be  provided,  that  many  of  the  tests  of  the  upper  range 
hearing  were  made  before  such  an  equipment  might  have  been 
stalled.  Consequently,  to  keep  the  conditions  under  which  the  tc 
were  conducted  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  the  hand  bulb  metl 
of  blowing  the  whistle  was  permanently  adhered  to.  Edelms 
holds  that  with  a  whistle  of  the  type  I  used,  the  pitch  of  the  toni 
only  slightly  dependent  on  the  wind  pressure  employed.®  T 
statement,  however,  can  be  only  partially  true,  and  indeed  is  i 
plicable  only  to  a  certain  range  of  variation  about  the  optimum  wi 
blast  for  blowing  it 

To  investigate  the  influence  of  a  variable  wind  blast  to  so 
extent,  I  improvised  a  wind  pressure  device  which  allowed  of  c 
ferences  in  the  force  of  the  blast.  An  ordinary  wet  spiromel 
found  in  the  Columbia  University  Psychological  Laboratory,  -% 
weighted  to  the  required  wind  pressure  by  loading  it  with  slugs 
iron ;  then,  with  an  ordinary  foot  bellows,  the  quantity  of  air  in  t 
reservoir  was  kept  constant.  As  in  all  such  experiments,  a  wa 
manometer  or  U-tube,  was  inserted  in  the  lead  as  close  to  the  whii 
as  convenient  to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  air  blast  passing  ii 
the  whistle.  But  before  allowing  the  air  to  pass  through  ' 
whistle,  it  was  made  to  flow  through  a  drying  device ;  a  bottle  fil 
with  the  crystals  of  calcium  chloride,  by  which  the  moisture  ^ 
so  far  as  possible,  removed  inasmuch  as  moisture  in  the  air  tends 
interfere  seriously  with  the  formation  of  the  lycopodium  dust  figu 
in  the  resonance  chambers. 

The  cavity  length  of  the  whistle  being  1.3  mm.  and  mouth  wi< 
0.55  mm.,  with  a  constant  wind  pressure  indicated  by  40  mm. 
water  in  the  U-tube,  the  resulting  tone  was  too  faint  and  weak 
produce  satisfactory  dust  figures.  It  sounded  of  uncertain  pr 
and  was  by  no  means  pure. 

When  the  wind  blast  showed  100  mm.  of  water  in  the  U-tube,  i 
tone  was  clear  but  observably  lower  than  when  the  whistle  i 
blown  by  the  rubber  bulb.  With  the  wind  pressure  increased 
500  mm.  of  water,  the  tone  came  forth  dear  and  piercing.    ] 

*"A  Compressed  Air  Device,  etc.,"  Amer,  J.  of  Psychol  14:  107.   1903. 

•Annalen  d.  PhyM,  4  Folge,  11.    1900. 
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0alton  whistle.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a  wind  pressure 
1,000  mm.  of  water,  gave  a  tone  which  is  actuaUy  lower  than  i 
produced  by  a  wind  pressure  of  500  mm.  of  water,  a  fact  which  d 
not  accord  with  Dr.  Myers's*  experimental  conclusions.    His  exp< 
ments  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  pitch  of  the  whistles  increi 
regularly  with  increase  of  air  blast.    The.  difference  in  favor  of 
lower  wind  pressure  found  by  me,  I  believe,  however,  is  not  sigi 
cant  in  that  I  do  not  think  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  accuracy 
the  method.    It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  with  the  bulb, 
figures  do  not  differ  mat^iaUy  from  those  with  a  wind  press 
of  500  mm.  and  1,000  mm.    So  far  as  I  was  able  to  determine, 
bulb  gives  approximately  a  pressure  of  800  mm.  of  water  thoi 
with  a  pressure  of  so  short  duration  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
curately  the  total  force  given  out,  with  the  means  at  my  command 
Inasmuch  as  in  all  my  investigations  the  bulb  supplied  the  w 
blast,  it  is  the  graduations  in  which  the  same  source  of  wind  press 
was  used  that  concern  us  chiefly.    Indeed,  for  this  reason,  in 
of  the  work  of  standardizing  the  instrument,  from  which  the  tal 
to  follow  were  made,  the  rubber  bulb  alone  was  employed.    W] 
using  the  hand  bulb  in  the  making  of  the  graduations,  an  efl 
was  made  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  as  t 
obtained  in  taking  the  original  hearing  records.    That  the  coi 
tions  were  more  than  approximately  reproduced  and,  moreo^ 
that  with  the  use  of  the  bulb,  fairly  constant  conditions  can 
maintained  from  day  to  day,  is  borne  out  by  the  rather  unif( 
character  of  the  data  secured.    Were  one  unable  to  give  relati'i 
constant  and  uniform  blasts  to  the  whistle  in  blowing  it  with 
hand  bulb,  some  marked  differences  in  the  vibration  frequencief 
the  tones  produced  would  result,  and  would  show  in  the  dust  figu 
It  is  significant  that  such  was  not  found  to  be  the  case,  and  t 
no  greater  differences  in  the  character  of  the  dust  disturbances  -^ 
experienced  wh^i  the  hand  bulb  supplied  the  air  than  when  the 
came  from  a  uniform  and  constant  pressure  source,  as  is  showi 
the  foregoing  tables.    To  illustrate  this  point,  I  shall  present  m 
typical  measurements  in  which  the  hand  bulb  was  employed, 
too  much  space  would  be  required  to  present  the  individual  measi 
ments  for  the  graduations  of  the  whole  series  of  whistle  lengths  v 
in  the  original  tests,  I  will  content  myself  with  two  samples  sele< 
at  random. 

In  the  following  series,  the  length  of  the  whistle  bore  measu 
1.5  mm.,  the  mouth  width  being  0.55  mm. : 

*"The  Pitches  of  Galton  Whistles/'  J.  of  Physiol.  28:  417.    1902. 


CHAPTER   IV 

Data  Collected  on  the  Upper  Limit 

DuRiNa  the  earlier  months  of  the  Exposition,  while  we  ^ 
getting  our  bearings,  equipping  our  laboratories,  and  installing 
apparatus  which  was  somewhat  tardy  in  arriving,  we  spent  our  1 
amusing  the  public  and,  incidentally  accumulating  data  on  s 
few  tests.  For  the  most  part  we  limited  ourselves  to  a  single 
and  measured  as  many  individuals  as  we  could  in  this  one  partie 
only.  In  consequence,  I  was  enabled  to  secure  considerable  mate 
relating  to  the  upper  threshold  of  hearing.  Unfortunately  t 
data  had  to  be  secured  under  somewhat  unfavorable  conditionf 
that  the  test  was  always  made  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd, 
sound  room  had  then  not  yet  been  completed  and  there  were  n 
distracting  noises  that  might  have  tended  to  distort  the  result 
some  extent.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding,  I  believe  the  i 
satisfactory,  since  a  comparison  of  this  material  with  some  seei 
on  whites  in  the  sound  room  showed  no  significant  differences. 

The  individuals  were  tested  one  at  a  time.  The  Edeln 
whistle  was  held  twelve  inches  from  the  subject's  ear  and  bio 
the  other  ear  meanwhile  being  closed  by  pressing  the  tip  of 
finger  into  the  auditory  meatus.  At  first  the  pipe  was  so  adju 
that  a  tone  resulted  whose  pitch  was  so  low  as  to  be  easily  sei 
by  all  ears.  The  pitch  was  then  gradually  raised  until  a  point 
reached  where  the  tone  was  no  longer  audible.  A  reading  was  ■ 
taken  and  recorded  for  the  last  audible  sound.  Beginning  wit! 
inaudible  tone,  the  pitch  was  now  lowered  until  it  could  again 
be  sensed  and  this  whistle  length  recorded.  The  average  of  the 
tabulations,  if  a  difference  existed— and  there  usually  did— 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  upper  limit  of  the  person  tested.  ] 
ear  was  tested.  Almost  without  exception,  the  right  ear  was 
one  first  examined. 

In  the  measures  on  primitive  peoples,  the  procedure  was  ii 
respects  essentially  the  same  as  just  outlined,  except  that  the 
were  made  within  a  specially  constructed  booth.*    Although 

^This  booth  was  constructed  in  one  comer  of  a  room  of  our  suite,  ^ 
had  been  closed  to  the  public,  being  set  apart  by  us  for  making  such  mea 
ments  as  required  privacy.  The  dimensions  of  the  booth  were  approzim 
six  by  nine  feet,  and  seven  feet  in  height.    On  two  sides  the  heavy  stoiu 
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It  ia  nimecessary  to  name  all  the  factors  and  considerations  ^ 
entered  vitally  into  the  making  of  the  tests,  but  there  is  still 
which  requires  to  be  mentioned.    This  relates  to  the  ear's  suae 
bility  to  fatigue.    Observers  are  unanimous  in  their  experience 
respect  to  this  point.    Professor  Seashore*  has  remarked  in 
nection  with  his  audiometer  that  to  be  satisfactory  for  testing 
dren,  owing  to  the  presence  of  fatigue,  a  device  must  be  empl 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  complete  the  test  in  not  to  ei 
two  minutes.    Especially  with  subjects  who  are  unaccustomc 
making  introspective  observations,  it  is  found  that  tones  die 
and  are  inaudible  long  before  threshold  values  are  reached, 
ticularly  is  this  true  where  continuous  tone  devices  are  employi 
making  auditory  measurements  such,  for  example,  as  the  tc 
fork,  the  sounding  rod,  or  the  Galton  or  Edelmann  whistle,  b 
by  some  constant  and  continued  air  supplying  device.    For 
very  reason  such  devices  and  means  for  testing  the  range  of  i 
tion  are  unserviceable.    The  Edelmann  whistle  blown  by  meai 
the  bulb  with  its  short,  quick  sound  obviates  all  this  difficulty, 
a  difficulty,  too,  which  can  not  be  overlooked  with  safely,  espei 
in  dealing  with  children  and  primitive  peoples. 

The  Measurements:'— We  shall  now  turn  directly  to  the 
regarding  racial  differences  in  the  upper  limit  of  hearing.  In  ' 
I.  are  presented  the  figures  representing  the  averages  for  boti 
right  and  left  ears.  In  the  first  column  are  indicated  (1)  the 
ber  of  individuals  constituting  each  group  examined;  an 
parallel  columns;  (2)  the  averages;  (3)  the  average  of  the  c 
tions  from  each  average;  and  (4)  the  standard  deviation,  of 
group.  From  these  data  it  is  possible,  without  difficulty,  to  coo 
directly  any  of  the  different  variability  coefficients  desired,  aj 
consequence,  the  reliability  of  each  average,  and  the  probability 
difference  between  any  two  groups.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
the  Filipinos,  the  Pigmies,  Patagonians  and  Cocopa,  there  we 
women  tested,  the  data  have  not  been  separated  so  as  to  sho^ 
influence  of  sex,  except  that  relating  to  whites. 

In  tables  II.  and  III.  the  individual  records  are  distribute 
as  to  present  in  parallel  columns  a  picture  of  the  distribution  < 
individuals  of  each  group  examined.  These  tables  represen 
figures  for  both  the  right  and  the  left  ears.  In  Table  IV.  ii 
sented  a  distribution  of  the  cases  according  to  age,  for  the 
most  numerous  groups  measured.  These  again  have  been  { 
in  parallel  columns  to  afford  a  more  ready  comparison,  and  ti 

^Ufiiv.  of  Iowa  Studies,  2:  55.   1899. 
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TABLE   ni 

Left  "Rah 

IHatribution  of  Individual  Casei 


Vibntlon 

WhlRtle 
Length 

Whites 

Indian! 
from 
School 

ChriBtlAn 

FlUpi- 

nos 

Ooeopa 
IndlAni 

Alnn 

Van- 

OOQTOT 

Pigmy 

PM 
U 

42,960 
40,840 
89,220 
87,560 
86,860 
85,100 
84,000 
88,060 
82,180 
81,170 
80,270 
29,508 
28,766 
28,048 
27,448 
26,854 
26,264 
26,724 
26,212 
24,754 
24,196 
28,020 
22,217 
20,978 
18,490 

1.2 
1.8 
1.4 
1.6 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.8 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
2.9 
8.0 
8.1 
8.2 
8.4 
8.6 
3.8 
4.0 

1 

8 

8 

9 

14 

18 

9 

11 

5 

2 

5 

2 

1 
2 
2 
5 
8 
6 
4 

11 
8 

11 
0 
4 
1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

1 

1 

6 

11 

21 

10 

18 

7 

5 

5 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

"4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

TABLE    IV 
Table  Showifo  the  Number  of  Pebsons  of  Each  Age  of  the  Thboi 

NUHEBOUS   GBOXTPS   OF   PEOPLE  MEASURED 

Ages     16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23   24   25  26  27    28 

Whites  5  6  10  8  14  12  14  9    13    11  12  10    19 

Indians   (School)    ...   12  11  16  12  4  2  2     11  2 

Filipinos  3  1  8  16  20  14  12  7     5     5  2  2 

Average  age:  Whites,  23  years,  5  months;  Indians,  19  years,  2  ■ 
Filipinos,  21  years,  1  month. 

Beference  to  Table  I.  shows  that  of  Whites,  the  records  i 
individuals  were  included  in  this  study.  Owing  to  some  : 
significant  changes,  that  occur  in  the  range  of  audibility  duri 
earlier  and  later  years  of  life  as  hss  been  already  indicated  1 
studies  of  Zwaardem«iker,"  Alderton,  and  others,  it  was  tl 
advisable  to  include  in  these  data  only  the  records  of  those  in 
manhood  and  womanhood,  those  individuals  whose  ages  1 

•See  Alderton,  Arch,  of  Otol,  88:  171.  1894;  S5:  45.  1896;  also  Zi 
maker,  ZUehr.  f.  Psychol  7:  10.   1894,  and  Arch,  f,  Ohrenhk.  88:  63;  i 
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servatians  of  a  wholly  unscientific  character  which,  for  the  i 
part,  attribute  to  the  savage  of  the  American  forest  and  plaii 
remarkable  sensory  acuity.  The  works,  for  example,  of  James  I 
more  Cooper,  contain  statement  after  statement,  all  purporting 
the  Indian  has  ears  that  hear  so  keenly  that  he  is  able  to  d 
sounds  in  the  forest  that  are  wholly  inaudible  to  the  ears  of  a  f 
man  most  favorably  gifted  in  this  respect  And,  indeed,  wIm 
from  the  popular  literature  relating  to  Indians,  or  from  & 
conceived  notion  that  a  savage  ought  to  be  superior  to  civi 
peoples  in  sensory  acuity,  the  opinion  generally  prevails  thai 
ears  of  the  Indians  are  very  much  keener  than  are  those  oi 
Whites.  No  doubt  much  of  this  conception  arises  from  the  beli 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  doctrine  of  compensation.  Ae 
ing  to  this  view,  if  one  sense  or  mental  function  is  lacking,  in 
respect,  the  others  are  the  keener  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  1 
over,  based  on  the  olfactory  sense  of  the  dog,  the  visual  acuil 
the  hawk  and  the  superior  audition  of  certain  of  the  felines,  i 
has  arisen  the  belief  that  the  senses  degenerate  under  the  infliK 
of  civilization  and  higher  culture. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  hearing  of  the 
ous  Indian  tribes  represented  at  the  Model  Indian  School  at  thi 
position,  are  given  in  tables  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.*  The  hearing  • 
Indians  included  in  this  group  was  taken;  14  full-blooded  j 
and  13  of  mixed  blood;  4  full-blooded  females  and  40  of  n 
blood.  Of  this  number,  8  were  younger  than  sixteen  years  so 
data  relating  to  them  are  not  included  in  the  general  av€ 
Only  6  individuals  of  the  group  were  older  than  25  years 
Table  IV.)  while  but  12  of  the  63  were  older  than  20  years 
other  words,  81  per  cent,  of  all  the  Indians  examined  were  bet 
16  and  20  years  old.  The  average  age  of  the  entire  group  is 
19  years  and  2  months,  while  that  of  the  Whites  with  whom 
are  compared  is  23  years  and  5  months.  It  is  therefore  e% 
that,  if  the  upper  range  of  hearing  progressively  decreases 
earliest  childhood,  the  Indians  are  favored  in  the  comparison 
the  Whites.  For  the  right  ear,  the  tone  marking  the  upper  thrc 
of  hearing  of  Indians  is  on  the  average  31,975  double  vibratic 
the  second,  with  an  average  deviation  amounting  to  2,190  vibra 
The  average  for  Whites  for  the  same  ear  was  310  double  vibn 
higher.    On  purely  statistical  grounds^  one  would  be  justifi 

*For  general  remarks  relating  to  these  Indians  more  specifically  < 
page  4. 

^In  making  these  computations,  the  formulte  commcMily  used  in  stai 
data  for  measuring  the  reliability  of  a  difference  were  employed.    See 
dike,  ''Mental  and  Social  Measurements,"  1904,  p.  139,  et  seq. 
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inferring  that  the  chances  are  almost  two  to  one  (exactly  1.91  to  1) 
that  an  actual  differ^ice  exists  between  the  upper  limit  of  hearing 
of  Whites  and  Indians  respectively.    The  difference  however  is  too 
small,  considering  that  neither  group  is  very  numerous,  to  point 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  real  difference.    The  age  factor,  more- 
over, is  of  scmie  importance  in  affecting  the  data  as  may  be  seen  when 
we  take  the  records  of  those  individuals  only  whose  ages  run  from 
16  to  20  years— the  figures  which  encompassed  the  largest  number 
of  the  Indians  examined.    We  have,  th^i,  51  Indians  and  43  Whites. 
When  this  reduced  group  is  taken,  the  average  upper  threshold  value 
for  Indians,  in  case  of  the  ri^t  ear,  is  found  to  differ  only  slightly 
from  that  found  for  the  whole  group,  namely,  32,080  vibrations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  average  for  the  Whites,  when  thus  limited  to 
those  between  16  and  20  years,  is  increased  to  33,587  vibrations.    On 
statistical  grounds^  therefore,  the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  the  upper 
limit  of  hearing  for  Whites  is  1,000  vibrations  in  excess  of  that 
for  Indians^  and  400  to  1  that  a  real  difference  exists  between  the 
upper  limit  of  hearing  of  the  two  peoples,  on  the  average.    Turning 
our  attention  now  to  the  left  ear,  the  difference  between  the  two 
peoples  seems  still  greater.    The  left  ear  too  probably  gives  a  figure 
which  more  nearly  represents  the  actual  state  of  the  organs  on 
account  of  the  practise  which  the  individual  had  in  the  experiment, 
as  pointed  out  above.    For  this  ear,  on  the  average,  the  Whites  hear 
tones  of  a  pitch  amounting  to  1,500  vibrations  higher  than  do 
Indians.    Moreover,  the  probability  of  a  real  difference  between  the 
two  peoples  is  at  least  500  to  1,  which,  indeed,  is  extremely  high. 
Although  the  conclusion  is  not  so  positive  as  though  a  larger  number 
of  each  group  had  been  measured,   yet  the  data  point  in  that 
direction  to  a  degree  amounting  almost  to  certainty.    Not  only  do 
Whites  hear  tones,  which  are  more  acute,  on  the  average,  than  do 
Indians,  but  a  glance  at  the  distributions  found  in  tables  II.  and 
III.  will  show  that  the  entire  curve  for  Indians  for  both  ears  extends 
lower  than  that  of  Whites.     The  amount  of  variability  likewise  ap- 
pears to  be  greater  in  the  case  of  Indians.    As  regards  the  right 
ear,  one  white  woman  only  heard  a  tone  higher  than  any  of  the 
Indians,  and  for  the  left  ear,  the  best  Indian  did  as  well  as  any 
White. 

Again  looking  at  tables  II.  and  III.  from  another  angle,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  relative  inferiority  of  the  range  of  Indians' 
hearing  is  not  due  to  a  few  extreme  records,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  distort  the  figure  representing  the  average.  As  re- 
gards the  right  ear,  the  data  presented  show  that  44  out  of  67,  or 
66  per  cent  of  the  records  of  Indians  fall  below  the  average  for 
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Whites,  and  in  case  of  the  left  ear,  41  of  the  65  records  or  63 
cent 

Cocapa  Indians—The  8eri.—0t  this  tribe,  we  were  able  to  n 

CoooPA  Indians 

Highest  Audible  Tone 

Varna                                                            Ag*                        BifhtEar  Laftl 

Hi    6                   32,180  D.  V.  30,270  ! 

Skik    14                   31,170  "  31,170 

Mert   14                   33,060  "  34,000 

£1  Puck  16                   31,170  "  31,170 

Jack 17                   33,000  "  31,170 

John  Boy  18                   31,170  "  33,000 

Joe 20                    34,000  "  34,000 

Jerry 40                    31,170  "  29,608 

Pablo 66                  (18,000  "  )  (21,420 

Tom 70  (16,000  "  ) 

Average    32,123  "  31,794 

S.  D 977  "  1,666 

measurements  of  ten  males  only.  On  account  of  the  variation 
age,  too,  the  data  are  not  very  suitable  for  comparative  purp 
The  youngest  member  of  the  group  was  a  lad  of  six  years,  im 
the  oldest  had  passed  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten.  All  of 
essential  data  with  reference  to  these  people  are  presented  in  d 
in  the  table  above.  The  records  of  the  two  oldest  men  have  1 
enclosed  in  parentheses  to  indicate  that  they  have  not  been  inch 
in  casting  up  the  averages  for  the  whole.  Both  Tom  and  J* 
heard  even  ordinary  conversation  with  diflSculty,  so  that  obvio 
their  range  of  hearing  could  not  be  taken  as  normal  to  the  gr< 
Excluding,  then,  these  two  records,  it  is  seen  that  the  average  u] 
limit  of  audibility  of  Cocopa  Indians  for  the  right  and  left 
respectively  is  32,123  and  31,794  vibrations  (double)  to  the  sec* 
figures  which  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  averages  obta; 
from  the  more  intelligent  Indians  at  the  U.  S.  Oovemment  scb 
However,  considering  that  only  one  of  the  eight  individuals  w 
hearing  records  contribute  to  the  average  was  older  than  20,  : 
probable  that  the  range  of  hearing  of  Cocopas  in  the  long 
would  be  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  more  intelligent  Indi 
but  even  so,  the  difference  would  likely  be  psychological  rather  1 
organic. 

Compared  with  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  Whites,  the  Coa 
fall  significantly  lower.    Not  only  is  this  true  as  regards  the  avei 
result,  but  age  for  age,  the  individual  records  are  found  to 
decidedly  below  the  medians  for  Whites,  as  may  be  seen  by  c 
paring  the  distributions  of  the  groups  exhibited  in  tables  II. 
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ing  range,  as  compared  with  Whites.  The  records  of  the  two  wi 
are  poorer  than  those  of  any  of  the  men,  but  additional  reprei 
tives  of  the  women  might  tend  to  reverse  this  result. 

Patagonian  Indians—The  Tehuelcke.—yfe  were  able  to  eza 
only  four  men  of  this  tribe,  the  data  concerning  whom  are  ) 
below  in  detail.  These  Indians  represent  a  grade  of  culture  slij 
lower  than  that  of  the  Vancouvers  just  considered;  a  tent-1 
instead  of  a  house-dwelling  people,  a  nomadic  instead  of  a  1 
building  folk. 

Patagonian  Indians — ^The  Tehtjelohe 

Highest  Audible  Tone 

Name                                        Age-                            Bight  Ear  Left  Ear 

Coflimero 24                       26,854  D.  V.  26,264  D.  ^ 

Canjo 35                       28,766     "  27,444     •» 

Senchd 55  Hearing  very  defective.    About  10,00Q 

for  both  ears.  An  acuity  defect 

Boni  Farci 18                       35,100  D.  V.  32,180  D.^ 

Average 30,240     «  28,630     " 

S.  D. 3,551      "  2,5»2     " 

Only  three  records  were  included  in  the  average.    The  m 
examined  is  too  small  to  draw  any  general  conclusions.    Hoi 
with  the  exception  of  Boni  Farci,  the  upper  limit  of  hearing 
was  found  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  average  for  'W 
I  leave  the  data  without  further  comment. 

Indians  as  a  Whole.— From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident 
whether  taken  tribe  by  tribe  or  as  a  whole,  on  the  average  a 
as  individually,  the  experimental  results  indicate  that  India 
not  possess  as  great  a  range  of  hearing  as  do  Whites.  If,  inde< 
lump  the  records  of  all  the  Indians  irrespectively,  those  whc 
had  the  cultural  advantages  of  the  Whites— the  tribes  reprei 
in  the  group  taken  from  the  Indian  School— with  the  smaller  i 
represented  by  Indians  closer  to  nature,  we  find  that  for  the 
ear,  60  of  a  total  of  83,  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  individuals 
below  the  average  for  Whites,  and  64  of  82  Indians,  or  77  p© 
stand  lower  than  the  average  of  Whites  as  regards  the  lei 
It  is  worthy  of  note  too  that  the  better  records  were  made  by 
Indians  who  had  attended,  more  or  less,  the  Government  ] 
Schools.  It  was  my  impression  also,  formed  at  the  time  of  d 
the  measurements,  that  the  better  records  were  made  by  thos* 
viduals  who  were,  all  around,  more  intellig^it  and  alert 
fortunately,  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  make  record  of  the 
of  intelligence  of  each  person  when  tested,  althou^  it  mi| 
nothing  more  than  a  personal  opinion  based  upon  observatioi 
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It  is  seen,  from  the  age  distributions  found  in  Table  IV.  ({ 
p.  34)  that  4  men  were  younger  than  18  years  and  5  older  than  : 
The  oldest  of  the  group  was  but  30.  Were  one  to  select  the  in 
viduals  deliberately  with  the  test  of  the  upper  threshold  of  heari 
in  view,  it  is  diflSeult  to  see  how  a  more  favorable  lot  could  have  hi 
secured.    The  mean  age  was  21  years  and  1  month. 

Turning  now  to  tables  I.,  II.  and  III.,  it  is  seen  that  the  &g\ 
representing  the  upper  threshold  of  hearing  of  Filipinos  for  1 
right  ear  was  found  to  be  29,916  vibrations  to  the  second  on  i 
average,  and  for  the  left  ear  29,886  vibrations.  The  small  deg: 
of  variability  found  in  the  group  is  at  once  striking.  The  aven 
deviation  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  for  either  Whites  or  '. 
dians  (See  Table  I.).  So  little  variability,  no  doubt,  may  be 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  variation  in  age  is  likewise  sm 
and,  moreover,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  mental  alertness  and  gene 
intelligence,  these  individuals  were  more  nearly  on  a  par  than  tb 
of  any  other  group  measured,  and,  consequently,  all  mental  fact 
concerned  in  the  tests  would  become  more  largely  equalized. 

When  compared  with  Whites,  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  i 
Filipinos  is  decidedly  lower,  not  only  on  the  average,  but  also 
regards  the  general  distribution  of  the  individual  cases;  a  fact  wh 
stands  out  in  the  general  distributions  found  in  tables  II.  a 
III.  The  figures  show  that  Whites  on  the  average  have  an  upj 
limit  of  hearing  higher  by  2,369  vibrations  for  the  right  ear  and 
2,301  for  the  left.  On  the  basis  of  mathematical  probability,  1 
chances  are  such  as  to  amount  almost  to  an  absolute  certau 
(10,000  to  1)  that,  even  were  the  numbers  infinitely  increased,  * 
upper  limit  of  Filipinos  would,  on  the  average,  be  lower  than  tl 
of  Whites.  Indeed,  the  chances  are  about  4  to  1  (3.9  to  1)  that 
difference  between  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  Whites  and  F 
pinos  amounts  to  at  least  2,000  vibrations.  And,  inasmuch  as  i 
number  measured  is  sufficiently  large  to  render  the  data  suscepti 
to  fairly  accurate  statistical  treatment,  the  reliability  of  these  figa 
may  be  accepted  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence. 

Something  of  the  standing  of  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  ' 
Filipinos  as  a  whole  may  be  inferred  from  the  distribution  of 
records  as  found  in  tables  II.  and  III.    Not  only  the  mode,  but 
distribution  as  a  whole  is  found  to  fall  distinctly  below  that  ; 
Whites.    Take,  for  example,  the  records  of  the  right  ear.    But 
of  the  whole  number  of  93  (about  20  per  cent.)  are  as  high  as 
median  record  for  Whites ;  for  the  left  ear,  only  one  Filipino  reo< 
is  as  good  as  the  median  for  Whites. 

In  the  data  just  presented,  were  included  the  records  o£ 
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which  they  found  it  necessary  to  take  in  large  quantities,  <m  accoui 
of  the  prevalence  of  fevers.  Since  the  natives  are  immune  ' 
malaria  and  other  tropical  maladies,  and  do  not  use  quinine  or  oth< 
drugs  with  similar  medicinal  properties,  the  eiplanation  just  noti 
could  not  account  for  the  defective  hearing  of  the  Filipinos,  whic 
as  will  hereafter  be  pointed  out,  extends  not  only  to  a  diminution 
the  range  but  to  an  actual  lack  of  acuity  as  well.  It  would  be  i 
teresting  to  know  whether  this  is  common  to  all  dwellers  with 
tropics,  inasmuch  as  the  results  are  in  accord  with  the  data  collect 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Torres  Straits.* 

^mu^— Excepting  the  Vancouver  Indians,  the  Ainu  rank  lowi 
as  regards  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  any  of  the  peoples 
examined.  Owing  to  the  fewness  of  the  numbers,  it  is  impossible 
do  more  than  present  the  results  with  a  statement  of  their  genei 
tendency,  and  perhaps  this  can  best  be  seen  from  the  comparati 
tables  II.  and  III.  It  may  be  noted  that  all  of  the  Ainu  recoi 
fall  lower  than  the  average  for  Whites  for  both  the  right  and  I 
ears.  The  general  tendency  seems  to  indicate  an  upper  limit  sligh 
lower  even  than  that  of  Filipinos. 

The  Anru 

Highest  Audible  Tone 

Name  Ag*  Sex  Bight  Ear  LaftBai 

Yazo  Osawa  23  Male  31,170  D.  V.  31,170  D 

Kutorge  Hiramura  ....  38  "  30,270     "  24.764 

Santukuno  Hiramura  . .  53  *'  25,212     "  26,264 

Goro  Bete 28  "  29,608     "  32,180 

Sangea  Hiramura 66  "  Less  than  10,000  D.  V.  (both  ea 

Record  not  included  in  the  ayer 

Ume  Osagwa 19  Female  28,048  D.  V.  33,060  £ 

Shutratek  Hiramura   ..33  "  26,212     "  26,264 

Kin  Hiramura 6  "  30,270     "  30,270 

Average  28,846     "  29,629 

A.  D 1,666     "  2,946 

Much  of  the  auditory  inferiority  of  the  Ainu  is  undoubtedly 
be  accounted  for  on  purely  psychological  grounds.  They  sea 
an  excessively  stupid  people,  ranking  next  to  the  lowest  of  all 
primitive  peoples  collected  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  Their  mi 
seemed  unresponsive  and  lethargic.  They  apprehended  meani 
poorly.  Things  once  apprehended,  moreover,  held  their  atten 
for  a  moment  only  when  they  seemed  immediately  to  relapse  in 
state  of  mental  indifference.  I  never  could  fed  quite  certain  * 
they  were  hearing  even  when  they  said  they  were,  inasmuch  a 
the  region  of  the  threshold  values  the  number  of  false  statem 
was  exceedingly  large. 

*See  Report  Cambridge  Anthropol.  Exp.,  Vol.  11. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Upper  Limit  op  Hearing  as  Affected  by  Age  and  Sex 

From  the  data  I  was  able  to  collect  at  St.  Louis  and  so; 
gathered  subsequently  from  children  in  the  public  schools,  it  Vi 
possible  to  select  material  which  will  throw  some  additional  li( 
upon  the  relation  that  obtains  between  range  of  hearing  and  f 
and  sex.  As  regards  Whites  alone,  the  data  represents  tests  on  i 
individuals;  209  males  and  176  females,  ranging  in  age  from  5 
65  years. 

By  consulting  the  tables  and  charts  which  follow  (See  tables 
to  XII.)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  records  of  the  individuals  hi 
been  distributed  into  four-year  groups,  the  first  group  represent! 
the  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  children  between  5  and  8  years 
clusively;  the  second  group  9  to  12  years,  and  so  on.  Beyond 
years,  the  numbers  tested  were  so  few  that  the  four-year  groupii 
were  dropped  and  the  records  lumped.  Such  a  procedure,  too, 
justifiable  on  other  grounds.  With  the  approach  of  senescence 
met  a  decrease  of  sensitivity,  in  general,  in  consequence  of  wh 
many  of  the  data  would  bear  record  of  a  decline  in  general  a 
sibility  rather  than  a  diminution  only  in  the  one  particular  funct 
of  hearing  piercing  tones. 

In  Table  Y.  the  data  are  so  arranged  as  to  contribute  infon 
tion  toward  the  significance  of  age  in  influencing  the  upper  limit 


TABLE   V 
Highest  Audible  Tone,  Acoobding  to  Age 


White  Bfftltt 

and  Femalta 

White  Malta  and  Feinaki 

Ka    Af 

Agm 

Casat 

Bight  Ear. 

Left  Ear. 

BiriitEar. 
Median 

Left  Ear. 

Arengt 

Areragt 

Median 

5-8 

41 

34,826 

34,525 

34,000 

35,100 

U-12 

32 

34,614 

34,939 

35,100 

34,200 

13-16 

54 

34,418 

34,224 

34,000 

84,000 

17-20 

40 

32,466 

32,415 

32,480 

32,200 

21-24 

48 

33,491 

33,025 

32,480 

33,800 

26-28 

53 

31,557 

32,390 

32,180 

32,200 

29-32 

31 

31,464 

32,000 

32,180 

31,200 

33-36 

17 

28,816 

29,046 

28,900 

29,000 

87-40 

27 

27,512 

25,054 

26,854 

28,100 

41-44 

12 

27,953 

29,994 

29,508 

27,600 

45-48 

20 

27,382 

27,741 

26,854 

27,500 

49-f 

12 

26,020 

26,188 

28,048 

25,212 
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No.  of 
Qtmm 

White  lUlM 

Kaof 

WkiteFaMlfls 

Af« 

Uclit&ff. 

Lcft&v. 

BiflitEw. 

liiftEw. 

ATcngeTIbnp 

AT«race  Viln»- 

AT«rafe^ln». 

1^8 

18 

86,180 

34,926 

23 

34,535 

34,211 

9-12 

17 

34,500 

34,740 

15 

34,861 

35,082 

13-16 

31 

34,207 

33,893 

23 

34,671 

34,n3 

17-aD 

24 

32,103 

31,546 

16 

32,991 

32,849 

21-24 

26 

33,069 

31,358 

22 

33,565 

33,714 

2S-28 

19 

30,834 

31,480 

34 

31,048 

32,059 

2»^ 

22 

81,105 

31,761 

9 

32,740 

32,168 

SS-36 

10 

29,316 

30,005 

7 

28,101 

28,161 

37-40 

15 

24,142 

26,498 

12 

25,152 

27,255 

41-44 

6 

25,316 

27,084 

6 

30,748 

31,035 

4fr^ 

11 

27,435 

27,894 

9 

27,319 

27,571 

49+ 

10 

25,424 

26,244 

2 

25,224 

25,826 

hearing.  In  this  table  the  sexes  have  not  been  segregated.  The 
table  is  made  to  show  differences  between  different  periods  of  life, 
both  in  terms  of  the  average  of  the  individaal  records  of  each  age 
gronp  and  in  terms  of  the  median  or  middle  record.  The  latter 
giTcs  the  data  in  sach  terms  that  the  influence  of  pathological,  or 
functional,  distorbances  of  hearing  is  largely  eliminated.  That  is, 
extreme  records  which  have  a  tendency  to  skew  the  average  lose 
their  unwarranted  weight  Prom  this  table,  as  well  as  from  others 
which  will  follow,  something,  also,  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  rela- 
tive range  of  sensitivity  of  the  two  ears. 

In  Table  VI.  the  data  are  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  any  sex  differ- 
ences that  might  be  found  for  the  various  age  groups.  Neither  in 
this  table  nor  Table  V.  has  there  been  worked  out,  however,  any 
measure  of  variability,  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  the  distribu- 
tions may  be  seen  in  tables  VII.  to  XII. 

Tables  VII.  to  XII.  present  the  original  data  in  such  form  that 
they  may  be  worked  over  by  anyone  who  cares  to  review  the  ques- 
tion; and,  indeed,  they  show  more  convincingly  than  any  series  of 
figures  representing  averages,  modes  or  medians  could  possibly  do, 
the  tendencies  of  the  several  groups  measured.  Perhaps  a  word  of 
explanation  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
these  tables.  Taking,  for  example,  Table  VET.  In  the  colunm  to 
the  left  are  given  the  lengths  of  the  whistle  cavity  employed  in  the 
various  hearing  measurements,  and  in  the  column  to  the  right  the 
corresponding  vibration  frequencies  (double)  of  the  resulting  tones. 
At  the  head  of  the  several  columns  are  indicated  the  different  age 
groups;  ''5-8"  indicating  that  the  data  in  the  column  beneath  are 
these  secured  from  boys  and  girls  without  distinction  of  sex ;  and  so 
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on  for  the  remaining  columns.  Again,  under  the  ''&-8"  capl 
the  "4"  indicates  that  four  individuals  were  measured  in  ni 
the  whistle  cavily  had  a  length  of  1.4  mm.  or  the  tone  possesii 
vibration  frequency  of  39,220  D.  V.  (double  vibrations),  and  so 
the  **12"  indicating  that  the  upper  limit  of  twelve  children 
marked  by  a  tone  of  35,100  D.  V. 

Extended  interpretation  and  discussion  of  the  data  containe 
tables  Y.  to  XII.  are  uncalled  for  in  connection  with  the  pro! 
of  racial  differences,  of  which  this  paper  particularly  treats.  A 
words,  however,  are  perhaps  not  out  of  place. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  individual  measuren 
recorded,  especially  as  regards  the  younger  years^  is  sufficieo 
make  the  conclusions  fairly  definite.    From  tables  V.,  VIL 
XII.  it  stands  out  fairly  clear  that  there  is  practically  no  sh(M*t0 
in  the  range  of  hearing  before  the  age  of  sixte^i  years,  but 
after  this  age  the  upper  limit  falls  slowly,  having  sunk  about  tl 


TABLE   Vn 

Upper  Limit  or  HsAsiNa 

Males  and  Females  {White) —Right  Ear 


▲gwin 

TMun 

m 

Whiitie 

f 

Length 
mm. 

J 

3 

J 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

II 

i 

L2 

L3 

1 

L4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

L6 

3 

3 

6 

3 

2 

1 

L6 

4 

3 

4 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1.7 

12 

7 

5 

5 

5 

3 

1 

L8 

4 

6 

15 

5 

6 

5 

4 

1 

L9 

7 

2 

7 

5 

7 

8 

2 

2.0 

6 

4 

8 

10 

5 

8 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2.1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

6 

6 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2.2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2.3 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2.4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2.5 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2.6 

1 

2.7 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2.8 

2 

1 

1 

2.9 

1 

1 

2 

3.0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3.1 

1 

2 

1 

3.2 

1 

2 

3.4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8.6 

1 

1 

1 

3.8 

1 

1 

1 

4.0 

1 

^irr 

i 

3 

00 

5< 

1 

1 

s 

1 

CO 

C9 

i 

i 

1 

jf 

* 

■f 

?f 

8^ 

^ 

s 

8 

sf 

&* 

I; 

^ 
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TABLE  Vm 

JJmm  Ldot  or  HKAmre 

JTcte  mU  PmmtOm  {Whiie)'-^^  Emr 


WkMte 

AfMiBTtm 

VikntiM 

U^ 

2 

2 

5 

5 

s 

I 

I 

1 

1 

J 

II 

1^ 

1 

42,960 

1.S 

1 

40,840 

1.4 

8 

1 

1 

89,220 

1.5 

5 

8 

2 

87,560 

1.6 

8 

86,360 

1.7 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

85,100 

1.8 

5 

U 

1 

84,000 

1.9 

8 

4 

1 

83,060 

1.0 

9 

2 

2 

1 

32,180 

1.1 

1 

8 
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fourths  of  an  octave  on  the  average  by  the  forty-ninth  year.  The 
data  giving  the  median  record  for  each  age  group  disclose  the  same 
facts,  so  that  it  seems  to  matter  not  whether  we  speak  in  terms  of 
the  average  or  the  median  (See  tables  V.  to  XII.). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Alderton,  Blake,  Galton,  Zwaarde- 
maker,  Gaperius,  Myers^  and  others  found  that  by  the  age  of  12  to  13 
years,  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  already  exhibits  considerable 
shortening.  My  data  necessitate  a  conclusion  quite  at  variance 
with  that  of  these  earlier  experimenters.  Nor  can  I  suggest  an  ex- 
planation for  this  lack  of  harmony  in  our  experimental  results. 

A  mathematical  statement  of  the  probability  of  a  difference  in 
the  range  of  hearing  on  the  average  for  years  of  life  beyond  seven- 
teen, is  wholly  superfluous  in  view  of  the  distributions  of  individual 
records  exhibited  in  tables  VII.  to  XII.  which  makes  this  conclusion 
absolutely  certain.    But  to  explain  this  shortening  in  range  with 

'See  diacuasions  under  Chapter  II.,  page  19,  et  seq. 
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increasing  years  is  a  more  serions  question.  Whether  it  is  b 
symptom  of  a  general  insensitivity  of  the  organism  as  the  indivi 
ages  or  only  an  atrophying  of  certain  tissues  through  disuse,  n 
were  of  service  to  man  in  a  lower  stage  of  his  culture,  or  wlu 
it  may  be  due  to  other  factors,  are  questions  which  await  eiq 
mental  determination.  In  view  of  the  relative  inferiority  of 
extent  of  hearing  range  among  primitive  peoples,  the  former  ol 
two  suggested  explanations  perhaps  seems  the  more  plausible. 
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As  to  a  difference  in  sensitivity  between  the  two  ears,  tal 
the  results  as  a  whole,  all  ages  together,  nothing  like  a  signifi 
difference  stands  out  in  the  tables  (Table  V.).  As  to  a  sex  di 
ence,  it  would  appear  from  Table  VI.  that  woman's  range  of  k 
ing  extends  slightly  higher  than  man's;  the  difference  is  how 
for  each  age-group  too  small  to  possess  any  high  reliability. 
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TABLE   X 
Upper  Lncrr  of  Hkabing 
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Summary  and  Conclusion 
Placed  in  the  order  of  superiority,  beginning  with  the  people 
whose  upper  limit  was  found  to  be  the  highest,  the  peoples  arrange 
themselves  in  the  following  order: 


Bight  Ear 

1.  Pigmies. 

2.  Whites. 

3.  Cocopa  Indians. 

4.  Indians  from  the  Schools. 

5.  Patagonian  Indians. 

6.  Filipinos. 

7.  Ainu. 

8.  Vancouyer  Indians. 


Left  Eur 

1.  Pigmies. 

2.  Whites. 

3.  Cocopa  Indians. 

4.  Indians  from  the  Schools. 

5.  Filipinos. 

6.  Ainu. 

7.  Patagonians. 

8.  Vancouyer  Indians. 


There  is  a  slight  difference  in  relative  order  for  the  two  ears, 
respectively,  which  may  be,  and  probably  is,  due  to  the  fact  that 
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TABLE   XI 
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the  numbers  making  up  some  of  the  groups  were  small.  The 
groups,  Whites,  Indians  (from  schools),  and  Filipinos,  on  th 
hand,  retain  the  same  order,  for  the  two  ears,  unchanged, 
reasonably  certain  that  Whites  have  a  higher  upper  limit  0 
ing  than  do  Indians  and  that  Indians  in  turn  have  a  widei 
of  tonal  hearing  than  do  Filipinos. 

The  data,  therefore,  bring  out  strikingly  and  justify 
elusion,  amounting,  practically,  to  a  certainty  that  racial  dilE 
in  hearing  exist,  at  least  so  far  as  the  upper  limit  of  hearin 
and  that  the  more  cultured  people  rank  most  favorably 
respect.  So  far  as  the  data  are  comparable,  too,  my  experi 
conclusions  with  Filipinos  are  strictly  in  accord  with  those 
Myers,  on  peoples  of  the  same  race.  Dr.  Myers's  results  aw 
in  terms  of  the  cavity  length  of  a  small  Hawksley-Galton  '^ 
and,  consequently,  his  data  can  not  be  compared  directly  if 
own,  but  Myers  found  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Papuam 
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be  induced  by  factors  arismg  from  the  different  latitudes  in  whi 
the  individuals  have  been  bom  and  have  grown  up. 

Each  of  the  suggested  factors  just  enumerated,  however,  awa 
additional  experimental  evidence  for  verification.  Unfortunate 
I  had  neither  the  time  nor  facilities  to  enter  further  into  the  subjc 

Lastly,  it  was  found  that  age  plays  an  important  role  in  short 
ing  the  upper  limit  of  hearing.  While  no  perceptible  diorteni 
occurs  before  the  sixteenth  year,  after  this  age  the  upper  lii 
gradually  drops,  shortening  almost  an  octave  on  the  average  duri 
the  next  thirty  years. 


PART  n 

AUDITORY  ACUITY 

CHAPTER  VI 

Hl8T(»aGAL 

Reference  to  the  literature  of  auditory  acuity  from  the  point  of 
view  of  this  paper  implies  its  consideration  from  two  distinct 
ai^>ects:  (1)  the  relative  acuity  of  some  of  the  inferior  races,  and 
(2)  a  quantitative  auditory  measure.  With  reference  to  auditory 
tests  on  primitive  peoples,  the  literature  is  indeed  meager.  If  we 
exclude  hi4)hazard  statements,  and  such  as  have  been  made  by 
tourists  without  reference  to  the  physical  and  p^chological  factors 
involved,  the  classic  work  of  Dr.  Charles  Myers^  on  the  Hearing  of 
the  Murray  Islanders  is  about  aU  of  consequence  that  has  found 
its  way  into  print. 

In  the  seven  volumes  which  have  been  published  relating  to 
almost  every  phase  of  the  life  and  environment  of  the  natives  of 
southern  South  America,  P.  Hyades*  and  J.  Deniker  encompass  the 
problem  of  hearing  within  a  single  paragraph.  The  statement  is 
so  abbreviated  that  I  quote  it  in  full:  **The  Fuegians  have  the 
sense  of  hearing  particularly  develoi>ed  owing  to  their  conditions  of 
life.  Yet,  by  divers  experiments  with  the  watch,  with  the  diapason, 
etc.,  we  proved  that  the  acuity  and  the  range  of  hearing,  among 
these  people  do  not  exceed  that  of  Europeans  especially  gifted  in 
this  respect.  It  was  observed  also  that  noises  such  as  are  habitually 
disagreeable  to  us  (Europeans),  an  explosion  of  a  charge  of  powder, 
or  the  hissing  of  steam  in  escaping  from  a  locomotive,  do  not  by 
any  means  produce  an  unpleasant  effect  upon  their  ears. ' '  Such  a 
statement  as  this,  while  indicating  the  direction  of  a  tendency  in  the 
gross,  does  not  give  us  much  information  on  the  question  in  point. 
The  inference  is,  that  the  hearing  is  equal,  at  least,  to  the  average 
among  Whites.  Nothing  is  said,  moreover,  as  to  the  method  pur- 
sued in  testing,  the  individual  differences  observed,  or  of  the  number 
of  persons  tested. 

» "  Anthropological  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,"  Vol.  II. 
•"Mission  Scientifiqne  du  Cap  Horn,"  Tom  VII.,  p.  209.    1882-3. 
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In  keying  with  the  statement  just  noted  are  such  observatioi 
as  that  of  Robertson*  who  remarks  ''As  a  result  of  very  max 
observations  of  an  unscientific  kind,  I  could  never  discover  th 
Kaffirs  displayed  any  superiority  to  other  races  in  their  certaini 
of  hearing."  And  that  of  Sir  Francis  Galton*  who  says  "My  om 
experience  also,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with  Hottentots,  Damars,  and  son 
other  wild  races,  went  to  show  that  their  sense  of  discernment  wi 
not  superior  to  that  of  white  men."  Giltschenko"  also  relates  th; 
the  Osset,  whom  he  examined,  was  found  to  hear  the  tick  of  ti 
watch  at  no  greater  distance  than  other  peoples.  However,  on  tl 
open  plains  and  among  the  hills,  the  Osset  understands  spok< 
words  and  perceives  significant  sounds  at  extraordinary  distance 
But,  as  Dr.  Myers  critically  remarks,  extraordinary  auditory  acni 
under  such  circumstances  as  that  just  related,  where  the  stimuli  pc 
sess  a  conscious  significance,  no  more  indicates  superior  hearii 
than  does  the  superior  ability  to  analyze  clangs  give  evidence  of 
more  efficient  organic  hearing  sensitivity. 

Myers  quotes  a  personal  communication  from  Stanley  Gardeni 
in  this  connection,  which  illustrates  what  is  patently  true  of  i 
sense  avenues,  namely :  that  even  very  intense  stimuli,  if  not  sign! 
cant  or  familiar,  are  usually  unobserved.  Gardener,  while  in  t 
Maldive  Islands,  had  an  American  clock  hanging  in  his  bungalo 
He  observed  that  the  natives  who  had  never  seen  a  clock  won 
often  approach  within  two  yards  of  the  timepiece  without  noticii 
its  tick,  and  even  after  he  had  called  attention  to  the  sound,  th 
usually  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  localizing  it.  Gi 
dener  further  relates  that  frequently  he  passed  behind  the  natii 
on  the  sandy  seashore,  but  that,  invariably,  they  failed  to  d 
tinguish  his  booted  tread  from  that  of  the  bare-footed  savage. 

More  forcibly,  perhaps,  than  any  a  priori  statement  of  the  matt 
these  observations  emphasize  the  importance  of  carefully  select 
and  well  devised  hearing  tests  for  measuring  primitive  peoples,  si] 
as  will  not  afford  undue  advantage  to  the  intelligent  over  the 
ferior  race  with  which  it  is  compared.  In  other  words,  if  a  co 
parison  of  hearing  is  to  be  valid,  the  stimuli  must  so  nearly 
possible  have  the  same  psychological  value  for  all  the  individuals 
question.  Unhappily,  this  condition  is  rarely  fulfilled,  not  only 
regards  auditory  stimuli,  but  those  affecting  other  sense  avenues 
well.  Whether  suitable  conditions  for  making  comparisons  obtaii 
in  the  tests  of  Hyades  and  Deniker,  the  statement  of  their  cone 

»  "  Kaffirs  of  Hindu  Kush,"  1896,  p.  174,  quoted  from  Myers,  loo.  ciU 
*  "  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,"  London,  1883,  p.  32. 
•Biol.  Omtralb.  11:  304r-318.   1891. 
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gions  leaves  ua  in  ignorance;*  Certainly  such  Btatements  as  those  of 
Oalton,  Robertson,  Gardener  and  Giltschenke  lose  all  their  value 
when  weighed  by  psychological  standards,  simply  because  unequal 
pityisb0log^icai  units  of  measure  were  eJiiployed  in  the  comparisons. 
Uyen  more  nearly  meets  the  situation  than  any  of  the  above  in 
that  he  employed  a  metallic  elick^  which  possesses  comparatively  few 
associations,  in  some  of  his  measurements,  while  in  others,  an  ordi« 
naiy  noise  produced  by  a  pith  ball  falling  upon  an  inelastic  surface 
ttrved  BB  a  stimulus.  The  laM  mentioned  instrument  consisted  of 
ft  telescope  tube  mounted  vertically ;  at  the  base  of  which  extended 
a  piece  of  felt,  placed  at  an  angle.  The  pith  ball  was  allowed  to 
drop  through  the  tube,  strike  the  felt  below  and  rebound,  falling 
noiselessly  upon  some  velvet  cloth  stretched  to  catch  it.  The  height 
from  which  the  pith  ball  fell  could  be  varied  so  as  to  change  the 
intensity  of  the  sounds*  This  device  was  found  unservieeable,  how- 
ever, on  aeeonnt  of  surrounding  noises,  Myers  and  Rivers  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  their  work  of  measuring  the  auditory 
acuity  of  the  Murray  Islanders,  by  reason  of  extraneous  noises  which 
BO  confused  the  subject  under  examination  that  he  was  frequently 
unable  to  tell  whea  the  stimulus  was  present  and  when  not ;  that  is, 
whether  he  heard  the  appropriate  sound  or  not,  Later^  a  Politzer 
Horra€«ser  was  tried  but  with  almost  as  little  success,  though  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  measurements  were  made  with  the  instrument.  But 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Myerses  tests,  use  was  made  of  an 
ordinary  stop  wateh,  the  acuity  of  the  native  being  recorded  by  the 
relative  distance  at  which  he  and  one  of  the  experimenters  could 
hear  the  tick.  In  each  test,  one  of  the  experimenters  stood  beside 
the  subject  and  also  listened  for  the  tick.  It  was  thus  observed 
whether  or  not  he  heard  the  t^ne  at  a  greater  distance  than  did 
the  native  j  the  distance  at  which  the  watch  or  the  Politzer  acuometer 
was  audible  to  the  experimenter  always  being  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction  standing  for  the  acuity  of  the  native  tested,  Thirty*five 
natives  were  tested  for  hearing.  Although  the  tests,  as  has  just  been 
indicat-ed,  were  extremely  rough,  they  served  to  show  that  Papuans^ 
on  the  whole^  do  not  hear  as  well  as  do  Europeans,  though  some  of 
the  individual  Papuans,  indeed^  heard  better  than  did  either  Myers  or 
Rivera,  On  their  return  to  England,  Myers  compared  his  own  hear- 
ing and  that  of  Rivers  with  the  hearing  of  other  Europeans  and  these 
comparisons  seemed  further  to  confirm  the  relative  inferiority  of  the 
auditory  acuity  of  the  Murray  Islanders. 

From  the  second  point  of  view  of  my  measurements  of  hearing 
the  literature  is  voluminous.  Anything  like  a  comprehensive  review 
of  all  of  its  phases  would,  therefore,  at  once  can-j^  us  entirely  too 
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tsT  afield.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  bootless  task,  by  reason  of  tl 
diversity  of  methods  employed  and  devices  nsed,  which  it  would  1 
wholly  impossible  to  place  into  any  scale  of  equivalents. 

Very  considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  continent  of  Euroi 
in  the  way  of  establishing  quantitative  auditory  measures.  Som 
thing  in  the  same  direction  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Unite 
States,  and  Lord  Bayleigh,  in  England,  has  pretly  thorough] 
broken  the  ground  in  the  way  of  making  it  possible  to  determine  tl 
energy  proceeding  from  certain  sonorous  sources.  I  shall  not,  i 
this  time,  attempt  to  review  the  merits  of  the  various  devices  an 
instruments  that  have  been  put  forward  for  testing  auditory  acuit 
Few  of  these  should  concern  us  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
quantitative  measure  of  hearing,  inasmuch  as  they  are  at  best  on 
semi-quantitative  in  character.  The  mere  mention  of  a  few  su< 
as  the  following  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question :  T] 
Seashore  audiometer;*  Bryant's  and  Bentley  V  phonograph  audioi 
eter;  the  audiometer  of  De  Graflfe;*  the  audiometer  of  D'Arsonval 
a  device  for  measuring  hearing  by  R.  Pause  ;^®  an  instrument  by  A 
De  Bechterew  ;^^  an  acccyumetrie  metrique  by  Tretop  ;^*  an  apparat 
for  measuring  auditory  acuity  based  on  mechanically  produoi 
vowels,  by  Robin  ;^*  etc.  Among  such  devices,  also  may  be  classifi 
instruments  such  as  the  well-known  Politzer  Hormesser,  the  wat 
test,  speech  and  whii^er  tests;  in  fact,  all  those  methods  and  wa 
for  testing  hearing  which  depend  on  empirically  established  nom 
which  are  not  interchangeable  as  among  different  investigato: 
Such  devices  have  their  value  in  individual  laboratories  and  clini 
where  only  semi-quantitative  results  are  required  and  where  oppt 
tunity  is  afforded  for  measuring  and  establishing,  once  and  for  8 
the  hearing  equivalent  of  the  instrument  in  use.  For  purposes 
investigation,  however,  they  answer  but  poorly,  in  that  it  is  ne^ 
possible  for  other  investigators  to  review  and  verify  any  expe 
mental  conclusions  reached. 

Among  the  first  work  done  to  measure,  quantitatively,  the  : 
tensity  of  a  sound  in  objective  units— at  least  relatively  objecti 
units— was  that  by  Vierordt,^*  in  1878.     This  investigator  conceru 

•  University  of  Iowa  Studies,  2:  66.    1899. 
^Science,  19:  959.    1894. 

'Arch.  Ini,  Laryn,  15:  96. 

•  Arch,  Int.  Laryn.  15 :  96. 
^c/.  of  Laryngol.  19:  534. 
"^Arch.  de  Psych.  5:  108. 

"B«M.  de  Laryng.,  Otol,  etc.  8:  20. 

^Bull.  et  Mem.  Soc.  d*Anthropol.  8:  209.    1902. 

"^Das  Mass  der  Schallstttrke,  Ztsoh.  f.  Biol.  14:  361.   1878. 
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[idniself  witli  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  height  of  fall 
of  a  ball  and  the  resulting  sound  intensity,  Vierordt  believed  he 
had  established  an  experimental  formula  hj  which  could  be  de- 
termined in  relative  terms  the  intensities  of  two  sueceediug  sounds. 
Vierordt  *s  work  was  later  reviewed  by  Oberbeeh,*^  who  establiahed 
experimentally  the  formula  t^^p/t*  instead  of  the  formula  i=ph^ 
which  Vierordt  had  proposed  for  expressing  the  relation  between  the 
fiound  intensity  and  fall- height;  where  "c"  is  a  constant  depending 
on  the  eoustruction  of  the  instrument,  **k"  the  height  of  fall,  '*p," 
the  weight  of  the  ball  and  *'i"  the  intensity  of  sound.  This  formula 
was  again  reviewed  in  Wundt's  Laboratory  in  1881  by  Tischer  w^bo 
showed  experimentally  that  a  relation  between  the  height  of  fall 
and  the  intensity  of  the  resulting  sound  is  only  roughly  accurate 
and  such  as  to  be  impossible  of  expression  algebraically.  Further- 
more, the  relation  is  one  which  it  is  necessary  to  establish  inde* 
pendently  for  every  ball  and  instrument  tised.  Some  such  device, 
were  it  possible  to  state  the  relation  between  the  faliiug  height  aud 
the  resulting  sound  intensity,  would  be  admirably  adapted  for 
auditory  testing  but,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  lies  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  a  quantitative  statement. 

The  methods  for  measuring  the  energy  of  sound  in  physical  units 
tave  been  numerous.  Relatively  loud  tones  have  sometimes  been 
employed  in  determining  the  ear's  sensitivity.  By  this  method  the 
subject  is  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  the  source  of  sound  that 
it  is  just  no  longer  audible.  Then  by  calculating  the  energy  of  the 
sound  emitted,  and  knoMping  the  distance  between  the  subject  and 
the  sonorous  source,  the  intensity  of  sound  at  the  ear  may  be  easily 
reckoned.  This  method  was  employed  by  Toepler  and  Boltzmann,^' 
rho  were  first  to  determine  the  absolute  sensitivity  of  the  human 
ear.  On  the  strength  of  Helmholtz's  generalizations,  they  calculated 
the  quantity  of  soimd  energy  leaving  an  open  organ  pipe,  while 
"Wolf  pursued  the  same  method  by  calculating  the  energy  going  out 
from  a  bottle  over  which  a  blast  of  air  was  made  to  pass,  giving  rise 
to  a  loud  shrill  tone.  The  method  assumes  that  all  energy  consiuned 
by  the  open  organ  pipe  or  sounding  bottle  passes  over  into  aerial 
fiound  wave  energy.  Knowing  the  pressure  of  the  wind  blast  play- 
ing upon  an  organ  pipe  or  bottle;  the  quantity  of  air  consumed ;  the 
distance  between  the  subject  and  the  tone  center;  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  arithmetic  to  determine  the  maximum  condensation  of  an 
air  wave  reaching  a  subject  *s  ear. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  only  two  remaining  devices 

»1FM,  AnnaL  1&;  254,    ISSL 

"  See  Rjiyleigli,  ♦*  The  Theory  af  Sound,"  1896,  VoL  II,,  p.  433, 
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have  been  employed  to  arrive  at  a  quantitative  HofTnass:— the  tan 
ing  fork  and  the  telephone.  The  toning  fork  has  gained  promi 
nenee  as  an  instrument  for  testing  hearing,  I  believe,  largely  beeam 
of  its  efSeienpy  in  a  functional  hearing  test.  For  this  purpose  i 
impresses  me  as  being  rather  a  superior  instrument  But  it  is  wd 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  a  test's  efficiency  functional!; 
and  its  psychological  value  in  testing  individual  differences.  In 
functional  hearing  test,  according  to  the  standards  set  by  moder 
otological  practitioners,  such  devices  are  required  as  will  measni 
hearing  efficiency  for  different  regions  of  the  tonal  scale,  and  pai 
ticularly  the  ear's  relative  acuity  for  all  variations  in  pitch  foun 
among  the  tones  employed  in  speech.  A  scientific  test  for  compart 
tive  hearing  acuity  on  the  contrary  concerns  itself  with  only  the  reli 
tive  sensitivity  of  individuals  as  regards  some  one  point  of  til 
hearing  scale.  A  determination  of  an  individual's  functional  heai 
ing  consequently  involves  many  problems  which  are  found  not  t 
enter  into  a  test  which  seeks  only  to  point  out  individual  difference 
in  the  sensitivity  of  the  ears  of  any  group.  Continental  Europea 
otologists,  however,  employ  tuning  forks  almost  altogether  both  i 
their  tests  for  general  hearing  acuity  and  for  locating  islands  c 
dea&ess  and  other  functional  disturbances.^^ 

To  Lord  Rayleigh,*®  we  owe  the  credit  for  first  deriving 
formula  for  measuring  the  sound  energy  that  is  given  out  by 
tuning  fork  in  vibration.    Bayleigh's  formula  contemplates  a  micr< 
scopical  measurement  of  the  amplitude  of  the  fork's  vibration.^* 

^^  See  in  this  connection:  Bezold,  "  Functionelle  Prflfung/'  1897,  S.  121 
also  Arch,  of  Otol.  25:  384.  1896;  86:  37.  1900.  M.  Paul  Robin,  "Appan 
pour  mesurer  Tacuit^  auditive,"  BuU,  et  mem.  900.  d^anthropoU  8:  209.  190 
Ostmann,  "  Zur  quantitative  HOrmass/'  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  PhysioL  1903,  S.  32! 
also  by  the  same  author  Ztachr.  f.  Ohrenhk.  51:  237.  1906.  Zwaardemak 
and  Quix,  "  Schwellenwerth  und  TonhChe,"  Ztachr.  f.  Psychol,  u.  «.  ir.  88:  41 
1903.  L.  Jacobson  and  W.  Cowl,  "Darstellung  und  Messung  Schwingungsai 
plituden,"  Arch.  f.  {Anat.  u.)  Physiol.  1903,  S.  1.  Many  others  might  be  me 
tioned,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  European  interest  in  the  tunii 
fork  as  a  measuring  instrument  of  the  ear's  hearing  power. 

""Theory  of  Sound,"  Vol.  11.,  p.  437;  also,  "Amplitude  of  a  Just  Audit 
Air  Wave,"  Phil.  Mag.  88:  365.   1894. 

"Where  "E'*  is  the  total  energy  given  out  by  a  tuning  fork  in  motic 
its  value  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  formula: 

J&=Jpi«X^  =  Jp«<xJ(2n)«. 

Where  "I"  is  the  length,  "u?"  the  width,  and  "p"  the  cross-sectional  ar 
of  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  tuning  fork,  "n"  the  displacement  at  one  of  t 
vibrating  ends  of  the  prongs,  and  "  T  "  the  time  in  fractions  of  a  second,  of 
single  vibration. 
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For  measaring  the  amallest  audible  tone  when  the  subject  is 
stationed  in  prosimity  to  the  testing  instrumentj  this  method  does 
not  suMc^  in  that  the  displacements  of  the  ends  of  the  pronga  are  too 
small  for  microscopieal  measurements  Recently,  however,  Wien 
derived  a  formula  appUeable  to  a  toning  fork,  whereby  the  energy 
radiated^  at  any  given  moment,  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  time 
of  the  fork's  vibration,  if  only  the  initial  amplitnde  be  known.  This 
formula  ia  baaed  on  the  law  of  the  dampening  or  dying-out  rate  of 
tQning  forks.  The  dampening  of  a  tuning  fork  hm  been  fonnd  to 
follow  the  law,  »  X  ^*%  where  "a*'  is  the  initial  amplitude,  '^h" 
the  dampening  factor  and  '^f "  the  time  the  fork  has  been  vibrating. 
At  any  given  moment,  therefore,  the  relation  between  the  amplitude 
of  the  fork  a  vibration  for  the  experimenter  and  the  subject,  re- 
^eetively,  can  be  stated  by  the  formula : 


^'(Subject) 


5=   fl"^*  t*(fcM*«J  —  *(etiWriMI«**l** 


a'(Experimenter) 

With  sueh  a  formula,  it  is  necessary^  only  once  for  all  time,  to  deter- 
mine the  dampening  factor  "ft-**  for  each  fork  employed,  in  order 
to  have  a  quantitative  hearing  measure  at  all  times  serviceable  for 
uae. 

By  computing  the  energy  proceeding  from  a  tuning  fork,  Lord 
Rajkigb^*'  found  that  for  a  tone  of  512  vibratiom  (double)  a  con- 
densation of  4.6  X  It)-*  sufficed  to  excite  a  just  audible  tone,  in  case 
of  a  normally  hearing  subject.  According  to  Zwaardemaker^*  and 
Quix,  the  quantity  of  the  energy  necessary  to  excite  a  just  audible 
tone  of  the  same  pitch  is  1.30  X  lO"*  ergs.  Wead  got  the  figure 
1400  X  lO'*  ergs*  Wien  with  tuning  forks  placed  the  value  at 
612  X  10  •  ergs.  These  quantities,  it  will  be  noted,  are  small  in  the 
extreme,  and  such  as  to  baffle  all  except  the  most  delicate  and  pains- 
taking measurements. 

Work  with  the  telephone  has  been  very  meagre,  if  we  except 
some  experiments  of  a  purely  physical  sort  directed  toward  de- 
termining the  sensitivity  of  instruments  for  speech  transmitting  pur- 
poses. 

Pejrais,*^  in  some  experiments  published  as  long  ago  as  1877, 
found  that  an  electrical  current  of  7  X  lO'"  amperes  (528  D,  V.) 
was  sufficient  to  produce  a  sensation  of  hearing.  Preeee^*  found 
the    minimum    electric    current    audible    in    a    telephone    to    be 

*PAtl.  Mag.  M:  305.    1804 

«Z##cAn  f.  F9ueh.  33:  416.    1003. 

^AtH  dem  R,  AcQd.  d,  Sm.  di  Torino,  13:  1024.    1877, 

*BrU.  A99Q0.  Rep^if  Manchester,  1887,  p.  Uh 
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6  X  10"*"  amperes.  Tait**  found  for  a  tone  of  approximately  50 
D.  V.  a  current  2  X  10"**  amperes  only  was  required  to  excite  a 
auditory  sensation  of  tone.  And  Lord  Bayleigh,*'  as  a  result  < 
some  careful  and  extended  experiments,  placed  the  value  of  il 
minimal  current  for  a  sensation  of  hearing  in  the  telephone,  i 

7  X  10"*  amperes,  for  a  tone  of  512  D.  V.    Lord  Bayleigh  presente 
a  means  for  evaluating  the  actual  energy  given  out  by  a  telephoi 
in  use.    For  a  tone  of  512  D.  V.,  the  quantity  of  energy  given  oi 
by  the  telephone  for  a  tone  of  threshold  value  was  practically  thi 
which  he  received  when  the  tuning  fork  was  the  auditory  excitan 
namely,  4.6  X  10"*  ergs  per  sq.  cm.  area  at  the  opening  into  the  ea 
Bayleigh 's  method  for  translating  the  electrical  potentials  employe 
in  producing  a  tone  of  threshold  value  into  sound  intensity  uni 
is  rather  complex,  involving  some  diflScult  mathematical  calculation 
Essentially,  however,  it  consisted  in  a  measure  of  a  telephone  plate 
amplitude  of  excursion,  from  which  was  derived  a  law  showing  t] 
relation  obtaining  between  these  and  changes  in  electrical  potentif 
Although  Lord  Rayleigh  found  that  a  telephone  plate  registers  di 
f  erences  in  electrical  current  as  small  as  it  is  possible  to  measure  wi 
a  galvanometer  of  more  than  ordinary  sensitivity,  and  that,  thei 
fore,  the  change  in  electrical  potential  in  the  telephone  is  at  on 
a  measure  of  the  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound  leavii 
such  an  instrument,  he  suggested  no  means  for  evaluating  co 
cretely  intensities  of  sounds  in  terms  of  the  excursion  of  the  tel 
phone  plate  alone.     This  work  remained  for  Max  Wien.*'    Wi 
based  his  computations  on  the  assumption  that  a  telephone  plai 
in  an  instrument  of  the  unipolar  variety,  where  the  edges  are  pi 
fectly  clamped,  executes  movements  which  are  comparable  to  the 
of  circular  clamped  membranes.    Wien  derived  a  formula  wherel 
the  resulting  intensities  of  the  tones  may  be  directly  compute 
when  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  of  the  center  of  the  telepho 
plate  is  known.    According  to  this  formula,  it  is  possible  to  expr< 
the  condensation  of  a  sound  wave  leaving  a  telephone,  at  any  poi 
in  space,  directly  as  a  function  of  the  amplitude  of  the  plat 
excursion  at  its  middle  point,  or  indeed,  the  same  may  be  said 
the  energy  of  a  sound  wave  at  any  distant  point.    The  formula 
have  neither  the  inclination  nor  ability  to  verify.    But  Wien,  li 
Lord  Rayleigh,  in  the  work  of  actual  experimentation,  baaed  ] 
computations  on  the  assumption  that  the  degree  of  electrical  pot 

^Edin.  Proc.  9:  661.    1878. 

"**The  Theory  of  the  Telephone"  and  "Minimum  Current  Audible  ii 
Telephone,"  PMl  Mag.  88:  296;  also  286.    1894. 

"  "  Die  Empfindlichkeit  des  menschlichen  GehOrorgane,  PflUger'a  Arch.  \ 
41.    1903. 
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tial  is  directly  a  meaaare  of  the  intensity  of  a  sound  as  it  leaves 
a  telephone.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  not  wholly  a  settled  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  question  which  has  only  recently  again  been  opened 
in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Michigan,*^  so, 
perhaps,  this  may  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  unusual  results 
which  Wien  reports. 

For  a  tone  of  500  D.  V.,  Wien  obtained  a  value  in  amperes  of 
3.6  X  10"^^,  as  the  current  strength  essential  to  produce  a  just 
audible  sound  in  a  telephone,  whereas,  Lord  Bayleigh  had  worked 
out  the  value  to  be  6  X  10"*  amperes.  Wien  found,  moreover,  for 
a  tone  of  pitch  3,200  D.  V.,  that  a  pressure  diflference  in  the  air  wave, 
at  the  ear,  amounting  to  only  1.4  X  10-^^  cms.  is  sensed  by  our 
organs  of  hearing.'^ 

In  some  experiments,  to  determine  roughly  the  relation  between 
the  intensity  of  tones  necessary  to  hearing  and  the  hearing  of  speech, 
Wien  *•  discovered  that  even  if  the  condensation  value  of  a  sound 
necessary  to  excite  a  just  noticeable  sensation  of  hearing  had  to  be 
increased  10,000  times,  the  hearing  for  speech  is  only  slightly  inter- 
fered with.  One  of  Wien's  subjects,  who  was  hard  of  hearing,  but 
who  could  hear  loudly  spoken  words,  required  an  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  the  sound  necessary  to  just  excite  an  auditory  sensation, 
of  10,000,000  over  that  for  Wien's  own  ear  and  those  of  some  of  his 
fellow  workers  in  the  laboratory.  I  am  unable  to  criticise  Wien's 
data  in  this  regard,  on  account  of  the  many  factors  involved  in  his 
elaborate  apparatus,  which  are  not  clearly  described  in  his  published 
results.  His  figures  are,  nevertheless,  far  in  excess  of  those  which 
I  have  been  able  to  secure  with  partially  deaf  subjects,  as  will 
become  apparent  from  the  distributions  of  subjects  on  the  basis  of 
their  keenness  of  auditory  sense,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
revert  frequently  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

*  See  "  The  Telephone  and  Attention  Waves,"  G.  L.  Jackson,  J.  of  Phil., 
Payeh.,  etc.  3:  602.    1906. 

"  Professor  Webster's  "  phone,"  an  elaborate  mechanism  for  generating 
tones  of  determinate  vibration  frequency  and  intensity,  also  utilizes  a  circular 
membrane  as  the  sonorous  source.  But  the  instnmient,  though  possessing  com- 
mendable qualities,  is  not  adapted  for  auditory  acuity  measurements  under 
circumstances  which  make  it  necessary  for  the  subject  to  be  near  the  instru- 
ment.    See  Webster,  Boltzmann-Festschrift,  1904,  p.  866. 

^  Loe.  dt,,  p.  34. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Instrument  fob  Measuring  Audit(»y  Acuity 

In  the  selection  of  a  device  for  the  measure  of  auditory  acoi 
there  were  certain  definite  limitations  which  governed  the  choice 
be  made.    Almost  of  necessity,  the  tests  would  have  to  be  made 
buildings  and  rooms  more  or  less  open  to  the  public,  and,  if  it 
remembered  that  there  was  scarcely  a  room  at  the  Exposition  throti 
which  hundreds  of  people  did  not  pass  daily,  it  will  not  be  diffio 
to  apprehend  that  any  auditory  test  which  depended  upon  air  o 
duction  and  a  variation  of  the  distance  between  the  subject  and  1 
source  of  sound,  as  a  measure  of  relative  acuity,  was  at  once  remoi 
from  the  realm  of  choice.    In  this  connection  it  may  be  well 
recollect  also  that,  to  a  large  extent,  we  were  dependent  for  subjc 
upon  these  very  conditions  which  limited  the  effectiveness  and  aen 
of  our  work— the  crowds  of  people  who  passed  through  our  roc 
day  after  day  and  offered  themselves  as  subjects  for  experime 
Of  course,  this  precluded  the  possibility  of  making  measurement! 
the  night  or,  perchance,  on  Sundays  when  there  was  a  maximum 
quiet  on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds.    The  strikingly  advantage 
feature  attaching  itself  to  a  study  of  some  problem  at  a  place  wb 
crowds  congregate  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  study  can  be  m 
more  extensive.    Consequently,  several  very  significant  phases  of 
problem  of  auditory  acuity  which  suggested  themselves  to  me  hac 
be  neglected.    Chief  among  these  was  the  problem  of  the  rdal 
acuity  of  different  races  for  significant  and  non-significant  soui 
This  was  very  unfortunate,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  sounds  b 
significance  for  us  largely  because  they  have  functional— social  ; 
economic— values.    We  shall  never  be  able  to  state  definitely 
relative  standing  of  the  various  races,  with  reference  to  audit 
acuity,   until  experimental  evidence  can  be   presented  based 
measures  which  have  taken  into  account  the  significance  wl 
meaning  has  for  sensitivity.    Indeed,  the  barriers  cast  about 
were  such  as  to  restrict  the  selection  of  devices  for  measuring 
hearing  to  those  which  conduct  the  sound  directly  into  the  audil 
meatus.    Thus,  it  became  a  question  of  one  of  some  three  or  i 
types  of  apparatus. 

The  first  method  suggesting  itself  is  the  one  employed  q 
generally  by  European  continental  otologists— the  tuning  fork. 
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A  Uming  fork  ts  permftOfi&tlf  fijced  into  nome  substanttat  baae,  lucli  m 
cscmerete^  m&rble  or  lead,  in  Drder  that  there  may  be  little  or  no  alteration  in 
iht  t]a%  intenaitj  or  character  of  its  \'i  brat  ion,  the  initial  impulse  remaining 
Ube  sune  daring  the  Buceessive  weeka  or  months  that  the  fork  may  be  used  for 
teatiiig.  ThuB  mounted^  the  fork  is  placed  In  a  sound- proof  boi,  the  cover  of 
vbieh  can  be  lilted  for  giving  the  initial  Impulse  to  the  fork.  Close  to  the 
lorfcft  tone  center  is  fixed  a  funnel  from  the  apeE  of  which  lea-ds  a  rubber  or 
iMid  pipe  whieh  Kxm  bifurcate  allowing  an  equal  quantity  of  sound  to  pass 
iBtd  esch.  One  may  lead  to  the  subject's  ear,  and  the  other,  perchance,  to  the 
«Ar  of  the  experimenter.  Knowing  the  initial  amplitude  of  the  fork  and  its 
wmMm  of  dampening,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  computation  to  arrive  at  a  formula 
by  whicii  a  subject's  auditory  acuity  can  be  reckoned  directly  from  the  length 
of  lime  be  is  able  to  hear  the  sound.  Or,  having  onee  for  all  determined  the 
dyiqg  out  rate  of  any  fork  in  question,  it  is  equally  e^asy  to  formulate  a  rule 
for  determining  the  subject's  auditory  acuity  in  terms  of  the  lengths  of  tim^ 
that  the  experimenter  and  the  subjecti  respectively ,  are  able  to  hear  a  tone  aa 
it  dies  out — ijT^pectlve  of  the  fork's  initial  amplitude.  {See  p.  60  for  these 
formula) 

Wterever  it  is  possible  to  be  certain  af  the  faithful  and  intelligent 
fttion  of  a  subject  in  the  performancse  of  a  testj  there  can 
f^he  no  question  but  that  the  tuning  fork  method  simply  and  ade- 
Qiiately  meeti  all  requirements.     But  these  are  conditions  that  are 
aot  often  fulfilled  even  with  adults»  much  more  rarely  so  with  chil- 
en   of  intelligent  parentage,  still   lesa  so   in  the  case   of  most 
tehildren  aa  they  are  found  in  the  public  schools,  and  almost  not  at 
all  in  cjyse  of  tests  on  primitive  peoples*    The  lan^age  difficulty  in 
£onminnicatin^  to  a  aobject  such  directions  as  are  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  modus  operandi^  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
^rocednre,  indifference  aa  to  its  outcome,  fluctuation  of  the  atten- 
ion,  especially  in  the  presence  of  very  faint  stimuli,  and  frequently 
^willful  deceit,  all  are  factors  which  make  uncertain  results  that 
depend  on  a  subject's  statement  of  his  own  subjective  experiences. 
For  these  reasons,  not  to  speak  of  the  peculiar  perceptive  difficid- 
ties^  illusory  effects,  hallucinations,  etc.,  attending  the  centering  of 
attrition  on  relatively  pure  and  continuous  tones,  the  tuning  fork 
^device  was  rejected- 
Some  consideration  was  also  given  to  a  phonographic  method  of 
ommunieating  auditory  stimuli,  first  suggested  by  Bentley,^     This 
'm^faod,  to  be  sure,  possesses  the  marked  advantage  of  allowing  the 
nee  of  significant  stimuli,  such  as  spoken  numerals  instead  of  mean- 
ingless tones  or  noises.    By  the  use  of  certain  carefully  selected* 
words  possessing  vowel  and  consonant  combinations,  whoee  tone 
and  intensity  values  have  been  determined,  it  might  be  possible 

^Seitmct,  N,  S.  Ifi  959.    1894 

•See  AndTewa,  Amft.  J.  of  FsycK  1»:  2«.  1004;  Wolf,  "Ohr  und  Sprache  "; 
Btnsld,  *•  Ftmetiooelle  Prttfuog." 
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not  only  to  measure  the  acuity  but  the  range  of  the  ear's  functi< 
ing.  DifSculty,  however,  is  experienced  if  one  seeks  to  state 
measurements  in  quantitative  terms.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible 
secure  a  hard,  phonographic  record  that  will  retain  its  tonal  ch 
acter  after  any  considerable  use.  Certain  individuals,  too,  expi 
ence  considerable  difficulty  in  hearing  a  phonographic  reproducti 
as  many  do  in  understanding  conversation  over  a  telephone.  Si 
objections  to  the  use  of  a  phon(^raph  audiometer  as  have  just  b 
outlined,  make  its  use  for  measuring  primitive  peoples  of  questi 
able  value. 

The  device  found  to  be  most  serviceable,  though  not  entirdy  f 
from  objections,  was  a  form  of  the  telephone.  The  telephone  dei 
was  favorably  considered,  chiefly  because  Wien  had  shown  how 
intensity  of  the  stimuli  transmitted  to  the  ear  from  the  telepb 
receiver  can  be  directly  and  objectively  measured.  If  such  a  c 
summation  was  within  the  range  of  probability,  it  was  hoped 
employ  in  the  extended  research  of  the  auditory  acuity  of  the  i 
f  erent  races  which  I  was  called  upon  to  make,  some  means  whep 
a  definitely  quantitative  statement  might  be  made  of  the  rem 
obtained.  It  is  in  this  latter  particular  that  the  classic  work 
Dr.  Charles  Myers  on  the  Pi^uans  is  defective,  together  with  pi 
tically  all  other  data  on  hearing  heretofore  published.  With 
use  of  the  telephone  receiver,  the  character  of  the  stimulus  I  d 
to  employ  was  such  as  is  produced  by  the  opening  and  closing  oj 
electric  circuit,  of  which  the  telephone  forms  a  part.  In  o1 
words,  it  is  a  metallic  click  which,  to  be  sure,  is  a  sound  whose  c 
ponents  are  not  in  any  definite  harmonic  relation,  and,  consequei 
is  what  is  characterized  as  a  noise,  in  contradistinction  to  a  t 
Much,  notwithstanding,  may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  sound  of  sac 
character.  In  the  first  place,  since  its  range  of  stimulation  is  la 
it  is  more  easily  heard,  and  less  fatiguing  than  relatively  pure  to 
or  even  clangs  whose  tonal  elements  form  some  sort  of  a  harm* 
series.  Noises,  too,  are  more  tangible.  They  have  more  charac 
they  possess  various  phases  and  elements  to  which  the  mind 
attach  itself  during  the  successive  moments  that  they  are  being  '. 
in  the  focus  of  attention.  Then  too,  they  have  much  in  com 
with  spoken  language,  in  that  all  of  the  consonants  are  sounds  w 
character  can  be  expressed  as  inharmonic.  However,  in  that 
are  non-significant  and  carry  no  meaning,  to  that  degree  thej[ 
relatively  less  adaptable  for  general  auditory  tests.  This  is  a  cc 
tion  that  I  was  able  to  discover  no  means  of  avoiding  altogei 
although,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  end  was  attained  by  the  mannc 
which  the  stimuli  were  presented  to  the  subject. 
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The  apparatus,  as  a  whole,  is  somewhat  of  a  departure  from 
others  which  haTe  been  employed  in  auditory  acuity  tests,  hence,  a 
more  or  less  detailed  description  of  its  several  parts  is  advisable. 
The  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  gross*  were  (1)  a  telephone  receiver 


connected  by  long  leads  to  the  poles  of  (2)  an  ordinary  spark  coil 
(inductorium).  The  tel^hone  receiver  fitted  into  one  end  of  a  long 
pasteboard  tube,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  attached  a  cushion 
with  a  central  perforation,  against  which  the  head  and  ear  were 
*The  numerals  refer  to  the  accompanying  figure. 
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to  rest  snugly  and  comfortably.  This  tabe  measured  a  meter 
length  and  8  centimeters  in  diameter.  To  the  primary  poles  of  t 
inductorinm  were  attached  leads  connecting  it  with  ^(3)  an  ordina 
lead  acctunulator  (storage  battery).  In  this  primary  circuit  wi 
(4)  an  ordinary  resistance  coil;  (5)  a  ''make  and  break"  devil 
(6)  a  shunt  circuit  in  which  was  placed,  (7)  a  Weston  volt-ammet 
and  (8)  a  switch  which  allowed  the  current  to  be  sent  through  t 
''make  and  break"  key  or  through  the  shunt  circuit  and  the  vc 
ammeter,  as  might  be  desired.  Between  the  transmitting  device  a 
the  telephone  receiver  was  interposed  (9)  a  large  double  wa£ 
pasteboard  screen.  The  entire  device  ready  for  operation  is  ill: 
trated  diagrammatically  in  the  figure. 

The  Induction  CoH.—'Pot  bringing  about  changes  in  the  d 
trical  potential  of  the  secondary  circuit,  through  the  telephone 
type  of  spark  coil  was  employed  which  permitted  the  sliding  of  * 
secondary  coil  along  a  graduated  scale  farther  and  farther  fr 
the  primary  coil.  The  range  of  graduation  covered  100  centimeti 
(See  diagram.)  As  is  well  known,  by  removing  the  secondary  ( 
from  the  primary,  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  secondi 
circuit  is  progressively  decreased.  With  a  relatively  weak  currc 
e.  g.,  with  a  voltage  of  about  2  and  amperage  of  0.5,  in  the  c 
of  my  own  ear,  the  secondary  coil  must  be  removed  from 
primary  on  an  average  to  a  distance  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  < 
before  the  click  ceases  to  me  audible.  Thus,  it  is  seen,  a  considera 
wide  range  is  afforded  within  which  the  extremes  of  audibility 
any  group  may  find  a  place,  and,  obviously,  a  sufficiently  ^ 
distribution  is  given  to  the  data  for  the  purpose  of  making  o 
parisons. 

The  Storage  Battery,— It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  a  t 
of  wet  or  dry  electrical  cell  which  will  give  a  perfectly  unift 
current,  even  during  the  few  moments  that  a  hearing  test  migk 
given.  On  this  account,  I  induced  the  Exposition  company 
purchase  for  me  lead  storage  batteries  (accumulators).  One 
these  cells  was  placed  in  the  circuit  at  a  time;  the  other,  in 
meantime,  being  free  for  charging.  When  charged  to  its 
capacity,  each  cell  possessed  an  electromotive  force  of  about 
volts.  However,  the  potential  rapidly  fell  to  about  2.0  v 
through  internal  leakage,  but  there  it  remained,  with  the  usai 
gave  the  cells,  for  several  days.  It  is  held  that  accumulaton 
better  work  when  not  used  to  their  full  capacity.  Some  resist! 
was  therefore  always  placed  in  series  with  the  primary  indue 
coil  and  the  battery.  Almost  uniformly,  throughout  the  ei 
series  of  tests,  the  current  passing  through  Ihe  primary  oil 
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jxiesfiured  0*5  amperes  and  1.9  volts.  The  current  was  raeaaured  bjr 
means  of  the  Weston  voU-amnieter,  placed  in  the  shunt  circuit,  be- 
fore taking*  the  measure  of  the  auditory  acuity  of  every  subject. 
The  object  of  the  long  leads  between  the  telephone  receiver  and  the 
eecondary  coil^  was  to  remove  the  subject  so  far  from  the  noise  of 
^*make  and  break/'  key  as  could  conveniently  be  done,  within  the 
limits  of  the  sound  booth.*  Thm,  almost  any  sound  that  might  arise 
from  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  key — the  faint  spark  or  the 
noise  attending  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  the  instrument— was 
beyond  the  hearing  of  the  subject  under  examination. 

The  **MQkB  and  Break*-  Ap'paraim,—ln  making  and  breaking 
an  electric  circuit  with  as  strong  a  current  aa  the  one  I  employed 
in  these  measurements,  unless  particular  precautions  are  observed, 
a  spark  occurs  which  is  so  loud  as  to  be  distinctly  audible  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  instrument,  and  indeed  in  any  part 
of  the  sound  booth.  To  avoid  this  distracting  feature,  a  mercury 
dip  *'make  and  break''  key  was  devised.  This,  in  aD  essential  re- 
spects, did  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  telegrapher's  key,  except 
that  in  piaee  of  the  hard  contact,  a  platinum  point  was  made  to  dip 
into  a  mercury  bath  on  closing  the  circuit,  which  prevented  the 
noise  of  contact  And,  to  prevent  a  spark,  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  was  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  coating  of  sweet  oiL 
Th€  whole  arrangement  was  such  as  to  be  manipulated,  generally, 
without  the  least  accompaniment  of  sound.  But  to  make  precau- 
tions doubly  certain,  a  large  screen  was  interposed  between  the 
transmitting  device  and  the  subject  This  screen  served,  iu  ad- 
dition, to  shut  oflf  the  subject  from  the  view  of  the  experimenter, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  letter's  movements  to  be  seized  upon 
as  cues  to  the  character  of  the  stimuli  which  were  being  presented, 
or  for  his  presence  to  prove  a  source  of  distraction. 

Max  Wien  and  Lord  Eayleigh  had  their  subjects  hold  the  tele- 
phone receiver  snugly  against  the  ear.  By  making  the  span  between 
the  diaphragm  of  the  telephone  and  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  air 
tight,  they  believed  all  energy  given  out  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
former  would  be  transmitted  directly  into  the  ear  to  the  ^rmpanum 
and  the  ossicles.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  method  does  not  give 
rise  to  a  molecular  transmission  of  sound  through  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  I  desired  to  avoid  bone  conduction,  if  possiblCy  and  there- 
tom  placed,  at  the  far  end  of  the  pasteboard  tube  away  from  the 
telephone  receiver,  a  soft  leather  cushion  against  which  the  ear 
might  rest  easily  and  yet  be  shut  practically  air  tight  into  the  tube. 

*  Tqt  a  deicrtptiaa  of  tWt  Bound  l>ootli,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  loot-noU 
Dsi  page  00. 
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My  experience  has  been,  too,  and  that  of  those  whom  I  have  qxa 
tioned,  that  when  the  ear  is  pressed  snngly  against  any  hard  surf  a 
or  object,  such  as  a  telephone  receiver,  small  distracting  soon 
result  which  very  much  interfere  with  the  perception  of  faint  stimu 
They  give  rise,  particularly,  to  confusing  illusions  of  hearing.  Tl 
is  especially  true  of  those  inexperienced  in  introspection.  T 
noises  just  referred  to,  no  doubt,  are  due  to  molecular  disturbanc 
arising  from  the  rubbing  of  the  head  against  the  hard  substaiu 
the  tremors  of  the  hand  in  holding  the  instrument  and  no  dou 
from  other  sources  as  well.  To  avoid  all  these  furnished  addition 
reasons  for  the  leather  cushion  and  the  removal  of  the  subject's  e 
to  a  distance  from  the  telephone  receiver. 

The  Telephone  Receiver,— Ot  considerable  importance  in  a  ti 
of  this  character  is  the  form  and  make  of  telephone  receiver  e 
ployed.  The  large  type  is  preferable  on  account  of  the  additioi 
room  for  windings  on  the  solenoid ;  for  the  greater  the  number 
turns  of  wire  on  the  solenoid,  the  more  sensitive  is  the  instrume 
to  electrical  changes;  the  quicker  is  the  response;  and  the  mc 
sensitive  is  it  to  weak  electrical  currents.  A  tel^hone  receiiB 
with  a  single  spool  of  wire  surrounding  a  central  magnet  whi 
acted  over  an  area  of  less  than  a  square  centimeter  on  the  ceni 
of  the  telephone  plate  was  what  I  selected.  But  in  place  of  t 
central  magnet,  I  installed  a  piece  of  extremely  soft  iron,  whi 
would  retain  relatively  no  magnetism  when  not  in  use.  I  did  th 
first,  to  avoid  the  error  due  to  changes  in  the  magnetic  character 
permanent  magnets  from  day  to  day,  and,  secondly,  to  do  away  wi 
the  factor  of  self-inductance,  which  so  frequently  enters  as  a  d 
tributing  element  when  telephones  are  employed  for  delicate  wo] 
It  were  better  to  have  no  core  at  all,  but  the  effect  of  the  central  c( 
is  to  simplify  the  character  of  the  tones  given  out  and,  consequent 
it  can  not  safely  be  dispensed  with. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  differences  in  the  tensi< 
with  which  the  cap  is  turned  on  to  an  ordinary  telephone  receiv 
decidedly  influence  both  the  intensity  and  the  character  of  the  toi 
that  are  given  out.  To  obviate  differences  in  this  respect,  I  decid 
to  fix  permanently  the  telephone  plate  to  the  instrument  I  e 
ployed.  Thus  the  distance  between  the  soft  iron  core,  or  tempers 
magnet,  and  the  diaphragm  of  the  telephone  would  remain  consti 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  tests.  In  the  instrument  as  pi 
chased,  the  plate  rested  upon  a  metallic  base,  the  cap  at  the  sa 
time  serving  to  hold  the  plate  firmly  upon  its  base,  and  to  refa 
the  active  parts  within  the  hard  rubber  casing.  I  removed  the  c 
entirely  as  it  would  be  of  no  service  in  the  testing  of  hearing,  a 
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fitted  over  the  diaphragm  a  small  steel  ring  which  I  fastened  firmly 
and  permanently  by  meana  of  screws  to  the  metallic  frame  work  of 
the  instrument,  thus  causing  the  telephone  plate  to  retain  the  same 
position  and  tension  at  all  times. 

So  much  for  the  instrument  proper.  But  something  needs  to  be 
said  of  the  arrangements  of  the  parts  in  testing.  On  one  side  of 
the  screen  stood  the  experimenter,  with  the  induction  coil,  *'make 
and  break"  key,  the  alternator,  the  ammeter-voltmeter  in  the  shunt 
circuity  before  him— over  all  of  which  was  suspended  a  small  incan- 
descent electric  bulb  which  furnished  the  illumination. .  On  the 
other  side  of  the  screen  sat  the  subject— his  head  resting  easily 
against  the  leather  cushion,  from  a  perforation  in  the  center  of 
which  the  sound  entered  the  ear  being  tested;  the  other  ear  being 
meanwhile  stopped  with  cotton. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Graduation  of  the  Insteukent 

In  this  section  a  question  will  be  considered  which  is  very  larg 
a  matter  of  physics  in  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  graduation  of 
telephone  apparatus  employed  in  all  my  hearing  acuity  tests.    ^ 
question  is  of  vital  importance.    Indeed,  the  exact  graduation 
the  instrument  employed  in  a  hearing  test  should  be  the  chief  e 
cem  of  an  experimenter,  and  particularly  is  this  true,  when 
attempt  is  made  to  state  conclusions  in  terms  of  interchange! 
units.    Studies  of  hearing  acuity  in  which  the  telephone  met! 
has  been  used,  and  in  which  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  trans) 
the  auditory  acuity  of  subjects  measured  into  terms  of  phya 
units,  have  been  few  indeed.    Ferrais,*   Preece*  and  Tait*  ^ 
satisfied  to  record  their  conclusions  in  terms  of  the  fraction  of 
ampere  required  to  produce  an  auditory  sensation.    On  the  o1 
hand  Bayleigh,*  Wien,*^  Kempf-Hartmann*  and  Jackson^  have  tn 
lated   their   data   into   terms   of   ergs    (centimeter-gram-secon< 
Kempf-Hartmann  and  Jackson  employed  a  reflecting  mirror  de 
for  measuring  the  excursion  of  the  telephone  plate,  a  method  wl 
permitted  of  readings  down  to  an  excursion  of  0.2  mm.  only.    ^ 
and  Bayleigh 's  writings,  therefore,  alone  are  of  interest  as  b< 
historically  connected  with  that  of  mine. 

Lord  Rayleigh  reported  some  experiments  on  the  sensitivity 
the  telephone  as  an  instrument  for  producing  delicate  shadei 
diflference  in  the  intensity  of  tones,  while  Wien  employed  a 
phone  in  his  experiments  on  the  relative  sensitivity  of  the  ear 
tones  of  different  pitch  values.  Lord  Rayleigh,  by  measuring  mi 
scopically  the  excursion  of  a  telephone  plate  under  varying  co 
tions  of  electrical  current,  discovered  that  a  telephone  of 
unipolar  variety  is  capable  of  registering  differences  in  sound 
tensity  as  small  as  a  galvanometer  of  the  same  ntunber  of  wind 
of  wire  in  the  solenoid  is  capable  of  recording.    By  inference  1 

^Atti  della  R.  Acad,  d,  8ci,  di  ToHno,  18:  1024.    1877. 

*  Report  Brit,  Assn.  (Manchester),  1887;  611. 

•Edin,  Proc,  9:  661. 

*Phil,  Mag,  88:  286,  296.   1894. 

*Annal,  d,  Physik,  4:  456.    1901;  PflUger'a  Arch.  97:  1.    1904. 

•Annal  d,  Phyaik,  8:  481.    1902. 

V.  of  PhUoa.,  Psychol,,  etc.  8:  602.    1906. 
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B^yleigh  eonclnded  that  the  curreut  changes  are  at  once  propor* 
tional  to  the  force  of  the  resulting  sound  waves  and  tiiat  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  a  soutid  wave  leaving  a  telephone  it  is  necessary 
only  to  have  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  electrical  current  used 
in  generating  it.  It  waa  this  extreme  seusitivity  of  the  telephone, 
which  places  it  on  a  par  with  the  galvanometer,  that  influenced  me 
to  employ  it  in  tJie  measurements  of  the  hearing  of  primitive  peoples* 
Wien,  after  verifying  Lord  Rayleigh's  resnlts  with  several  tele- 
phones, derived  a  formula  whereby  the  energy  emitted  by  a  tele- 
phone plate  in  vibration,  is  stated  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  the 
excursion  of  its  middle  point. 

In  a  hearing  test  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement as  accurately  defined  as  possible.  Acoustically,  the  unit 
b  defined  as  the  qnantity  of  sound  energy  passing  a  square  unit 
aurfaee  (usually  1  sq.  cm.)j  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  a  souDd 
wavers  progression,  in  a  unit  of  time  (1  second).  Likewise^  the 
intensity  of  a  sound  at  any  diatanee  from  a  sonorous  body  is  ex* 
prewed  m  the  following  algebraical  formula;" 


E=\p.a.y.i^^)\A\ 


^ 


ft 


wliere  "JS'*  Is  the  intensity  of  the  sound  in  ergs;  ^'p"  the  density 
of  the  medium  through  which  the  sound  passes;  "c^"  the  velocity  of 
Bonnd's  propagation  in  air  at  O''  C. ;  *'V  the  length  of  a  single 
sound  wave;  and  **A^*  the  amplitude  of  the  sound  wave's  vibra- 
tion.* 

In  the  formula,  the  **A*'  is  a  factor  whose  value  it  is  always 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Either  the  quantity  of  sound  energy  leaving 
tiie  sounding  body  must  be  known  or  the  degree  of  condensation  at 
some  point  distant  frcim  the  source  must  be  measured. 

Wien*"*  used  both  methods,  employing  the  latter  as  a  check  to  the 
former.  In  the  determination  of  the  value  of  *'A*^  at  a  diatance 
from  the  source  of  sound  the  condensation  was  measured  by  observ- 
ing the  effect  of  a  sound  wave  on  a  rubber  membrane  stretched 
across  a  resonator  pitched  to  respond  to  the  tone  of  the  sounding 
aouree.  But  the  method  can  not  be  said  to  be  very  accurate*  It  is 
TOupler  to  express  the  intensity  directly  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of 
energy  leaving  a   sonorous   center— if  this  quantity  can  be   de- 

■  Raykigh,  "  Theory  of  Sound,"  Vol.  IL,  p.  iflS, 

•The  f sartor  indicating  the  decline  m  sound  intensity  with  distance  from 
immd  Boiij'ce  h&s  been  purponely  omitted,  for  the  reaiMm  that  the  rate  of  decline 
H  itili  EH  unsettled  question.  The  best  authoritie§  seem  to  favor  a  decrease 
direetl^r  as  the  distance.    See  Webster,  BoltEmann^Featachrift,  1904,  p*  8$a, 

•f^ilfer'*  ^irfc.  fi7:  aO,    1&03. 
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termined— and  to  compute  from  this  the  amount  passing  any  give 
area  at  a  point  removed  from  it 

Instead  of  using  the  quantity  of  energy,  it  is  customary  i 
acoustics  to  express  the  force  of  a  sound  wave  in  terms  of  its  coi 
densation.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  in  the  discussioi 
,  which  follow,  I  shall  employ  both  figures. 

Helmholtz  established  certain  formulae,  whereby  the  intensity  < 
sound  emanating  from  circular  vibrating  membranes,  with  firm] 
damped  edges,  can  be  calculated.  One  of  these  formuke  wi 
adapted  to  a  membrane  of  the  character  of  that  found  in  a  tel 
phone  receiver  by  Wien,"  if  the  instrument  is  of  the  unipolar  typ 
in  which  event  it  is  presiuned  to  emit  longitudinal  sound  waves  ( 
the  sinus  variety.    The  formula  expressed  algebraically  is, 

A  =  0.147  X-j  X  ^ ^— T 

Where  ''A"  represents  the  condensation;  **K''  a  constant,  the  co; 
rection  for  specific  heat;  ^^c"  the  rate  of  propagation  of  sound  i 
air  at  the  temperature  obtaining  when  the  measure  is  made;  '*N 
the  vibration  frequency  of  the  tone  emitted;  '\R"  the  radius  of  tl 
telephone  plate,  freely  vibrating;  ^^d"  the  distance  between  tl 
telephone  and  the  ear  of  the  observer;  and  ^*a*'  the  maximum  extei 
of  the  excursion  of  the  middle  point  of  the  telephone  plate.  C 
these  factors,  the  value  oi**K''  may  be  computed  once  for  all  froi 
the  familiar  formuhe  for  temperature  corrections;^*  the  values  < 
'^c/'  ''d/'  ''N''  and  ''R"  also  may  be  either  directly  measured  < 
computed,  leaving  only  the  value  of  ''a''  for  various  sound  intens 
ties  to  offer  any  serious  problem.  This  value  necessarily  must  I 
measured  independently  for  every  variation  in  the  intensity  of  torn 
employed.  The  derivation  of  the  formula  involves  some  complicate 
mathematical  deductions  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  elaborat 
Its  value  and  general  utility  in  a  hearing  acuity  test  where  cond 
tions  make  it  advisable  to  employ  a  telephone  for  producing  tl 
auditory  stimuli,  are  obvious.  The  hearing  data  to  be  hereafU 
presented  have  been  computed  from  it.  For  purposes  of  pointis 
out  individual  differences,  however,  its  validity  is  inessential,  ina 
much  as  in  any  case  the  figure  representing  the  condensation 
directly  proportional  to  the  amplitude  of  excursion  of  the  midd 
point  of  the  telephone  plate. 

If,  instead  of  the  condensation,  it  is  desired  to  know  the  actu) 
quantity  of  energy  passing  a  square  centimeter  area  perpendiculf 

^Loc.  cii.,  p.  46. 

"Wminer'B  "Experimental  Phyaik,"  Bd.  1,  a.  928.  1894;  and  Phik  Ma 
88:  256.   1894. 
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to  the  line  of  a  sound  wave's  progression  at  any  distance  from  its 
source,  it  may  be  found  directly  from  the  figure  giving  the  con- 
densation. According  to  Lord  Rayleigh/*  the  sound  energy  passing 
a  unit  area  is  equal  to: 


Where  'V*'  is  the  density  of  air  (.00129  gm.)  "at"  is  the 
^Dcity  of  sound  in  air  as  above^  "a"  is  the  condensation  and  "f 
IS  a  constant  representing  the  correction  for  specific  heat. 

Conditions  were  wholly  unsuited  for  graduating  the  hearing  in- 
strument at  the  Exposition^  hut  I  felt  that  no  inaccuracy  would 
result  in  case  the  graduations  were  made  at  some  subsequent  time, 
if  only  the  electrical  conditions  might  be  reproduced  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  originals  for  each  hearing  measure  taken.  In 
making  the  original  records  of  the  hearing  acuity  of  the  different 
indiTidoals,  therefore,  I  registered  the  data  in  terms  of  the  position 
of  the  secondary  coil  as  regards  its  distance  from  the  primary  of  an 
induction  circuit  also  making  record  at  the  same  time  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  electric  current  that  I  was  employing.  The  latter  record 
was  made  in  both  amperes  and  volts,  a  Weston  volt-ammeter  being 
used  for  the  puir^oie. 

The  problem  of  the  measurements  of  the  excursion  of  the  tele- 
phone plate  is  one  of  no  small  concern.  Indeed,  it  is  a  task  of  great 
difficulty  and  one  that  must  be  approached  with  patience  and  more 
than  ordinary  precision  of  method,  if  the  error  of  measurement  is 
to  be  kept  within  workable  limits*  Like  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Max 
Wien,  I  made  these  measurements  with  the  aid  of  a  compound 
mierceeope.  The  method  was  as  follows :  To  the  center  of  the  tele- 
phone plate  was  fixed  a  finely  drawn  out  glass  tube,  to  serve  as  an 
object  upon  which  to  focus  the  microscope.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
image  in  the  microscope,  the  tip  of  the  glass  tubing  was  first  dipped 
into  some  red  ink,  which  caused  the  red  point  to  stand  out  clearly 
in  the  field  of  view.  The  tube  was  then  attached  to  the  telephone 
plate  by  setting  it  into  a  drop  of  shellac,  which  when  dry  presents 
a  hard  and  inelastic  adhesive,  and  which  will  transmit  vibrations  in 
exactly  the  same  form  in  which  they  are  received.  At  first  an 
attempt  was  made  to  do  the  measuring  with  an  ordinary  compound 
microscope  by  mounting  the  telephone  receiver  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  glass  tubing  to  extend  horizontally  under  the  ocular  of 
the  microscope.  But  on  account  of  the  constant  vibratory  move- 
ments which  the  glass  rod  executed,  even  in  the  absence  of  an  electric 

^ •* Tbtory  of  Sound,''  Vol.  H,  p,  409, 
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current,  the  use  of  the  vertical  type  of  microscope  had  to  be  abai 
doned.  I  then  selected  a  Bosch  and  Lomb  demonstrating  microscop 
which  I  mounted  horizontally  into  a  mass  of  plaster  of  Paris,  an^ 
into  the  same  mass  I  mounted  the  telephone  receiver  with  the  glas 
rod  extending  downward  in  such  a  way  that  the  tip  of  the  tubin 
was  in  the  microscopiq  field  of  view.  The  microscope  was  fitte 
with  a  No.  1  ocular  and  ^2  objective,  which  gave  a  magnificatio: 
varying  only  by  a  small  fraction  from  500  diameters.  The  ocula 
was  supplied  with  a  micrometer  scale,  making  it  possible  to  mah 
readings  which  might  be  translated  directly  into  micr(mLillimeter! 

Even  with  the  precautions  just  indicated,  it  was  found  that  satii 
factory  measurements  in  a  down-town  building  were  impossibli 
owing  to  the  jars  and  vibrations  arising  from  trafSc  on  the  street 
below,  which  affected  the  movements  of  the  glass  filament  mounte 
upon  the  telephone  diaphragm.  I  therefore  removed  the  entii 
apparatus  to  a  place  in  the  country,  wholly  free  from  aU  extemi 
disturbances. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me,  when  measuring  the  hearing  of  tt 
peoples  at  the  Exposition,  that  for  the  threshold  of  hearing  of  a 
individual  with  ordinary  acuity,  an  excursion  of  the  diaphragm  < 
the  telephone  would  sufSoe,  which  measured  no  more  than  0.0000001 
centimeters;  a  distance,  indeed,  so  small  as  to  exceed  optical  poss 
bilities  of  measurement,  and  necessarily,  beyond  the  measurin 
capacity  of  the  most  powerful  microscopes.  This,  then,  was  a  serioi 
situation.  Except  for  the  lower  acuity  values,  the  measurement  ( 
the  excursion  of  the  telephone  membrane  would  be  either  whoS 
impossible  or  accurate  within  the  region  of  a  large  probable  erro 
Moreover,  when  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the  compound  microscoj 
are  exceeded,  other,  reflecting,  devices  are  even  more  useless.  A  wi 
to  circumvent  this  diflBculty  finally  presented  itself  to  me— what  mi 
be  designated  as  a  method  of  extrapolation.  This  method  consistc 
in  making  microscopical  measurements  for  those  positions  of  tl 
secondary  coil  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so  accurately  with  tl 
electrical  currents  as  they  obtained  at  the  Exposition,  while  tl 
hearing  records  were  being  made,  and,  for  other  positions  of  the  se 
ondary  coil,  to  increase  the  electric  current  to  the  point  where 
was  possible  to  make  satisfactory  microscopic  measurements.  Tli 
method  was  pursued  for  every  variation  in  electric  current  that  w 
employed  in  the  hearing  tests. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  table  on  page  81,  are  tabulated  the 
measures  of  the  excursion  of  the  telephone  plate  for  the  differe: 
positions  of  the  secondary  coil,  when  a  current  strength  of  1.9  vc 
and  0.5  ampere  was  employed.     Under  such  conditions  of  curre: 
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[  Ise  seen  it  was  possible  to  make  microscopic  measuremeiits  for 
idons  of  the  secondary  coil  from  1  to  12  only,  the  figure  **1" 
here  indicatmg  that  the  aecondaiy  eoil  is  removed  from  the  position 
0,  or  that  in  which  the  primarj^  eoU  is  wholly  within  the  secondary ^ 
hy  one  centimeter.  The  position  10  indicates  that  the  secondary 
eoil  m  removed  by  10  centimeters  from  the  ^ro  position,  and  so  on. 
Bejo&d  the  reading  12,  the  diaphragm  excursions  were  so  small  that 
ihej  could  not  be  accurately  evaluated  from  the  readings  on  the 
mierometer  scale.  In  point  of  fact  for  the  position  12  the  excursion 
amoiuited  to  0.000045  centimeter  only,  which  extended  over  only 
about  one  fifth  of  a  single  space  on  the  micrometer  scale  of  the 
eye-pieee  of  the  microscope,  and  is  about  as  small  as  can  be  measured 
with  much  certainty. 

Each  figure  given  in  the  table  is  the  average  of  at  least  five  inde- 
pendent readings.  Frequently,  too  wide  discrepancies  appeared  in 
the  separate  readings,  in  which  event  the  me^isurements  were  re- 
peated until  a  certain  degree  of  harmony  was  found  among  them. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the  several  individual  measure- 
ments from  which  the  averages  given  in  the  table  were  made,  and 
snistniieh  as  some  twenty  different  strengths  of  electrical  current 
Here  used  in  the  original  hearing  records,  the  tabulations  of  all 
would  alone  cover  too  many  pages*  The  Inconstancy  in  electrical 
€tirrent  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  storage 
batteries,  which  supplied  the  current,  up  to  full  strength  from  day 
to  dmy.  No  inaccuracy,  however,  need  resmlt  from  this  except  that 
which  might  be  occasioned  by  certain  errors  of  observation  in  dif- 
I  ferent  microscopical  measurements,  which  need  not^  in  any  case, 
exeeed  10  per  cent.,  as  will  appear  from  the  data  which  will  shortly 
be  presented.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  hearing  records  taken  were 
found  to  be  so  poor  that  a  current  intensity  of  such  strength  was 
required  as  that  represented  by  the  8  or  10  position  of  the  secondary 
eoil  in  the  induction  circuit.  Since  the  excursion  of  the  center  of 
the  telephone  plate  for  positions  of  the  secondary  coil  further  re- 
moved  than  12  could  not  be  measured  directly  under  norma!  current 
eonditions  as  they  obtained  at  the  Exposition  (V  =  1.9;  A^0,5)f 
the  value  of  the  excursion  for  these  subsequent  positions  had  to  be 
derived  indirectly,  as  suggested  above, 

First,  I  increased  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  the  primary 
eireuit  to  a  voltage  of  10,0  and  an  amperage  of  0.5;  and  repeated 
the  measurements  as  before,  Thia  stronger  electrical  current  was 
drawn  from  the  main  of  an  electric  light  conduit,  resistance  in  the 
shape  of  incandescent  lamps  being  placed  in  series  with  this  circuit 
to  reduce  it  to  the  required  strength.     With  a  current  of  this  in- 
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tensity,  it  was  pcMSfiible  to  continue  the  measurements  until  the  see 
ondaiy  coil  reached  the  position  19.  It  was  found  that  the  excur 
sions  of  the  telephone  plate  for  a  current  strength  of  10  volts  wen 
approximately  seven  times  (6.72)  those  when  the  voltage  was  1.9 
The  readings  for  this  current  intensity  are  to  be  found  in  the  seconc 
column  of  the  table  on  page  81.  If  now  the  microscopical  readingi 
of  the  excursion  of  the  middle  part  of  the  telephone  plate  for  thi 
strength  of  the  electrical  current  (10  volts)  is  divided  by  this  figum 
(6.72)  the  readings  should  correspond  with  those  obtained  from  tb 
weaker  current.  It  is  significant  that  in  no  case  does  a  result  si 
obtained  differ  by  more  than  10  per  cent,  from  its  corresponding  om 
to  be  found  in  the  first  column.  This  indicates  that  the  methoi 
gives  results  which  are  accurate,  at  least,  to  within  10  per  oeni 
With  this  stronger  current,  for  the  first  position  of  the  secondai; 
coil,  the  oscillations  of  the  glass  tip  were  so  violent  as  to  extend  td 
far  beyond  the  micrometer  scale  of  the  ocular  to  be  read.  Beyon< 
the  position,  19,  the  extent  of  excursion  on  the  contrary  was  agas 
too  small  for  measurement.  For  positions  beyond  this  point  th 
strength  of  the  electrical  current  had  again  to  be  increased;  th 
current  in  the  primary  circuit  being  raised  to  a  voltage  of  107  am 
an  amperage  of  1.1.  This  was  about  as  powerful  a  current  as 
felt  justified  in  sending  through  a  wire  of  the  dimensions  of  thi 
with  which  my  primary  coil  was  wound,  owing  to  the  danger  o 
burning  off  the  insulations.  The  microscopic  readings  with  this  cxu 
rent  intensity  are  to  be  found  in  column  three  of  the  table  on  pag 
81.  Excursions  of  the  telephone  plate  corresponding  to  position 
of  the  secondary  coil  nearer  than  12,  it  was  again  impossible  1 
measure,  inasmuch  as  the  extent  of  its  oscillations  exceeded  tl 
limits  of  the  micrometer  scale.  At  the  other  end,  microscopic  mea 
urements  were  possible  to  the  position  of  64  of  the  secondary  coi 
that  is,  until  the  secondary  was  removed  from  the  primary  coil  to 
distance  of  64  centimeters.  There  remained  about  twenty-one  < 
the  hearing  records  of  whites  and  one  of  Indians  in  which  the  se 
ondary  coil  was  beyond  this  point.  The  excursions  for  the  remai] 
ing  positions  of  the  secondary  coil,  therefore,  had  to  be  gotten  I 
some  other  method.     Two  suggested  themselves. 

The  first  of  these  subsidiary  methods  was  based  on  the  expei 
mental  conclusions  reached  by  Lord  Rayleigh^*  and  Wien^'  to  tl 
effect  that  a  telephone  is  as  sensitive  to  changes  in  electrical  pote 
tial  as  an  ordinary  galvanometer  is  capable  of  measuring,  especial 
as  regards  small  currents.     In  keeping  with  this  method,  I  select 

"^Phil  Mag.9B:  287.   1894. 
'^Pflagef'M  AroK.  Vti  11.   1903. 
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W^  iBtelligent  subjects— boys   12   to   14  years  old — for  whom   I 

rdetermined  the  average  current  intensity  neeessary  to  produce  a  tone 
of  tlireshold  value  for  all  positions  of  the  seeondary  coil  from  10  to 
75  centimeters  removed  from  the  primary.  If,  according  to  Lord 
Kayleigh/*  the  excursion  of  the  middle  point  of  the  telephone  plate 
k  directly  proportional  to  the  electromotiTe  force^  the  excursion  of 
the  telephone  plate  for  positions  of  the  secondary  coil  where  micro- 
fioopical  measurements  are  impossible  may  be  computed. 

I  In  detail,  the  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows :  The  secondary 
coil  was  placed  10  centimeters  removed  from  the  zero  position  and 
the  current  passing  through  the  primary  circuit  tmiforraly  without 
Tesktanee  (F^5.0;  ^^0,5)  was  reduced  by  placing  resistance  in 
the  circuit  until  the  threshold  of  hearing  was  reached  for  each  of 
the  subjeets.  A  record  was  then  made  of  the  number  of  ohms  of 
i«Bistance  required.'^  Then,  in  order,  the  same  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed for  other  positions  of  the  secondary  coil  up  to  75,  It  seems 
scarcely  nece^ary  to  present  all  these  data  in  detail.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  method  was  not  extremely  accurate,  due  no  doubt  in  a 
Isfge  measure  to  variations  in  the  attentive  capacity  of  my  youthful 
snbjeets  from  moment  to  moment,  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to 
day.  In  general,  however,  the  data  secured  were  such  as  to  justify 
a  favorable  conviction  relative  to  the  accuracy  of  the  main  method 
employed,  for  while  the  variations  between  the  two  methods  were 
considerable,  the  figures  gotten  from  the  latter  method  followed  along 
tlie  same  line  as  those  from  the  first. 

The  second  subsidiary  method  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 

Ifhe  law  of  the  decrease  of  the  intensity  in  the  secondary  circuit  of 
an  indnetion  coil  holds  uniformly,  as  the  two  circuits  are  separated 
more  and  more  widely*  That  is,  by  determining  the  ratios  of  the 
exeomon  of  the  telephone  plate  for  the  several  positions  of  the 
secondary  coil  nearer  to  the  primary  than  64  centimeters,  and  thus 
determining  the  rate  of  the  fall,  it  was  assmned  that  with  a  method 
of  extrapolation  the  excursion  of  the  telephone  plate  for  positions 
of  the  secondary  coil  farther  removed  from  the  primary  than  64 
centimeters  could  be  calculated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy/* 

I  If  we  take  the  telephone  excursions  as  they  appear  in  the  third 
column  of  the  table  on  pagfe  81,  where  the  strongest  electrical  poten- 
tial prevailed,  and  divide  the  excursion  of  the  telephone  plate  for 

**Lqc.  ciLt  p*  287. 

'^  The  Te«i^titiic«  rails  us^  w^re  thoee  of  a  fltandardized  box^  kindEj  lo&aed 
lilt  from  one  of  tlie  physical  Uboratoriea. 

"For  pOAitioDi  of  the  8e<?ondary  coil  16  and  beyond,  the  primary  waa 
witolly  outside  the  Beeondary  coil,  and  consequently  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  there  would  be  anjr  change  in  the  law  of  fall  for  these  pOBitiona. 
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the  position  of  the  secondary  coil,  44,  by  that  for  the  position  42, 
and  that  for  the  x>06ition  46  by  the  excursion  for  the  position  44, 
etc.,  until  the  last  measurable  position  64  is  reached,  the  general 
fractional  rate  of  decline  in  excursion  is  found.  I  present  the  sepa- 
rate figures: 


.00012  /.00013  0.93 

.00011  /.00012  0.92 

.00009e/.00011  0.87 

.000086/.000096 0.91 

.000079/.00008e  0.92 

.000069/.000079  0.87 


.000064/.000069 0.93 

.000058/.000064  ..' 0.91 

.000052/.000058   O.90 

.000049/.000052  0.94 

.000045/.000049 0.9S 

Average  rate  of  decline  . .  0^ 


As  stated  above,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  decline  for  thi 
last  five  positions  of  the  secondary  coil  is  the  same  as  for  the  elevei 
just  preceding  as  indicated  in  the  data  given,  it  becomes  necessarj 
only  to  multiply  the  excursion  0.000045  centimeter  of  the  64  positioi 
by  0.91  to  have  the  excursion  for  the  position  66,  and  hence  thi 
excursion  of  the  telephone  plate  for  this  position  would  be  0.00004! 
centimeter  under  the  conditions  of  current  as  they  obtained  in  th* 
readings  of  the  third  column.  Multiplying  0.000041  centimeter  b: 
0.91  we  get  0.000037  centimeter  as  the  excursion  of  the  telephon 
plate  for  the  position  68.  Continuing  the  same  process,  the  excui 
sion  for  position  70  is  0.000034  centimeter;  for  position  72,  0.00003 
centimeter,  and  for  position  75,  allowing  for  the  increase  in  interva 
0.000028  centimeter. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  for  the  positions  of  the  secondary  co: 
removed,  respectively,  10,  11  and  12  centimeters  from  the  primary 
microscopic  readings  were  secured  for  three  different  current  intens 
ties.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  for  each  of  these  positions  ( 
the  secondary  coil,  moreover,  are  the  averages  of  at  least  10  ind 
I>endent  microscopical  readings.  Especial  care  was  observed  i 
these  positions  in  order  to  afford  an  accurate  basis  for  determinii 
the  ratio  of  excursion  of  the  telephone  plate  for  the  three  intensiti 
of  electrical  current  used.  In  Series  II.,  where  the  voltage  was  1 
amperage  0.5,  the  excursion  of  the  telephone  plate  on  the  avera( 
was  6.72  times  as  large  as  in  Series  I.,  where  the  voltage  was  1. 
amperage  0.5,  and  in  Series  III.,  where  the  voltage  was  107,  ai 
perage  1.1,  an  excursion  on  the  average  resulted  which  was  abo^ 
27.8  times  as  large  as  in  Series  II.,  and  just  about  187  times  as  lari 
an  excursion  as  in  Series  I.  When  allowance  is  made  at  these  pa 
tions  (10,  11  and  12)  for  differences  in  current  strength,  that  is, 
case  the  telephone  plate's  excursion  for  positions  10,  11  and  12 
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TABLE   Xin 
ExcuBSioifs  or  the  Tklephone  Plate  fob  Diffebent  Cubbent  Stbengths 


Poritlon 

of  the 

BwoBdary 

GoU 

Gkimnt 
Stransth 

you.-i.» 

Canrent 
StieBfth 
Anip.»0.5 
Volt-10.0 

Carrant 

Stransth 

Amp.»l.l 

yolt»107.0 

PMitton 

of  the 

Seeondary 

Ck>U 

Carrant 

Strangth 

Amp.«l.l 

Volt -107.0 

Poaitton 

of  the 

Seeondery 

CoU 

Current 

Stranfth 

Amp.-ia 

Volt.=107.0 

1 

ema. 

cms. 

ems. 

21 

ems. 
0.0011 

54 

0.(^9 

2 

0.06 

22 

0.00092 

56 

0.000064 

3 

0.011 

0.079 

23 

0.00077 

58 

0.000058 

4 

0.0036 

0.023 

24 

0.00064 

60 

0.000052 

5 

0.0015 

0.009 

26 

0.00052 

62 

0.000049 

6 

0.00072 

0.005 

26 

0.00049 

64 

0.000046 

7 

0.00032 

0.0024 

27 

0.00037 

66 

0.000041 

8 

0.00023 

0.0014 

28 

0.00034 

68 

0.000037 

9 

0.00016 

0.0013 

30 

0.00030 

70 

0.000034 

10 

0.000093 

0.00061 

0.016 

32 

0.00024 

72 

0.000032 

11 

0.000064 

0.00046 

0.013 

34 

0.00021 

76 

0.000028 

12 

0.000045 

0.00028 

0.0081 

36 

0.00019 

13 

0.00023 

0.0067 

38 

0.00017 

14 

0.00019 

0.005 

40 

0.00015 

16 

0.00015 

0.0043 

42 

0.00013 

16 

0.00011 

0.0034 

44 

0.00012 

17 

0.000094 

0.0029 

46 

0.00011 

18 

0.000073 

0.0021 

48 

0.000096 

19 

0.000063 

0.0017 

50 

0.000086 

20 

0.0014 

52 

0.000079 

the  secondary  coil,  in  Series  II.  are  divided  by  6.72  and  in  Series  III. 
hy  187,  the  results  appear  as  in  the  following  summary: 


Telephone  Plate's  Excubsion 


PwiUon  of 

tbtSeeondarf 

CoU 

Series  I 

Series  II/6.72 

Greater  or  leu 
than  in 
Series  I 

Series  III/187 

Greater  or  less 
than  in 
Series  I 

10 
11 
12 

0.000093  cm. 
0.000064    " 
0.000046    '* 

0.000094  cm. 
0.000068  " 
0.000042   " 

1.0  per  cent. 
6.2      ** 
6.7       " 

0.000085  cm. 
0.000069  " 
0.000043  " 

8.7  per  cent. 

7.8  " 
4.5      '* 

Average  differeDce  between  series  4.6      '^ 

7.0      " 

Series  II.  and  III.  have  10  readings  in  common,  for  positions  of 
the  secondary  coil  from  10  to  19.  Comparing  Series  II.  with  Series 
III.,  that  is,  by  dividing  the  excursions  of  the  telephone  plate  in 
Series  III.  for  positions  10,  11  and  12,  to  19  of  the  secondary  coil 
by  27.8,  we  get  the  results  in  the  summary  below. 

From  the  data  just  exhibited,  it  is  possible  to  determine  what 
degree  of  accuracy  may  be  looked  for  with  reference  to  the  method 
of  extrapolation  here  employed.  It  is  seen  that  the  average  differ- 
ence in  result  between  the  microscopical  measurements  of  the  tele- 
phone plate  with  the  electrical  current  as  it  obtained  at  the  Exposi- 
tion  (voltage  1.9;  amperage  0.5)   and  the  next  stronger  current 
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FMition  of  tho 
Seoondary  Ck>U 

Serletn 

Series  III/27.8 

Greeterorleutka 
Series  U 

10 

0.00061   cm. 

0.00058  cm. 

5.0  per  cent 

11 

0.00045    *' 

0.00046     " 

2.2      " 

12 

0.00028    *' 

0.00029     «• 

ao     " 

13 

0.00023    " 

0.00024     " 

4.4      " 

14 

0.00019    " 

0.00018     " 

5.3      " 

15 

0.00016    " 

0.00015     " 

0.0      " 

16 

0.00011     " 

0.00012     " 

9.1      " 

17 

0.00094    " 

0.00010     " 

6.4      " 

18 

0.000073  " 

0.000076    •' 

4.1      " 

19 

0.000063  " 

0.000060   " 

4.8      " 

Avermge  difference  between  two  series    4.6      " 

(voltage  10;  amperage  0.5)  was  only  4.6  per  cent.  Between  ti 
weaker  electrical  current  and  the  most  powerful  one  employed  : 
the  work  of  graduation  (voltage  107;  amperage  1.1)  the  averai 
difference  in  the  result  of  microscopical  measuremaits  amounted 
7.0  per  cent  and  for  the  10  different  readings  for  identical  positiog 
of  the  secondary  coil,  whai  the  second  and  highest  electrical  curren 
were  employed,  the  average  difference  in  result  was  only  4.6  p 
cent  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  note  that  the  difference  between  ti 
readings  for  the  same  position  of  the  secondary  coil,  but  with  dj 
ferent  electrical  potentials,  in  no  case  exceeded  9  per  cent.  It  : 
therefore,  safe  to  assume  that  the  microscopical  readings  for  ti 
excursion  of  the  telephone  plate  as  recorded  in  the  third  column 
the  table  on  page  81,  are  reliable  within  10  per  cent,  at  the  outsid 
Indeed,  it  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  the  corrected  figures  represex 
ing  the  actual  excursions  of  the  telephone  plate  for  the  curre: 
strengths  used  in  the  measurements  of  auditory  acuity  do  not  diff* 
from  the  true  values  by  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Knowing  the  excursion  of  the  telephone  plate  caused  by  an  ek 
trical  current  of  107  volts,  1.1  ampere  for  every  position  of  ti 
secondary  coil  as  appears  in  column  III.  of  the  table  on  page  i 
and  knowing  also  from  readings  of  three  identical  positions  of  ti 
secondary  coil  the  excess  in  excursion  produced  by  the  current  i 
tensity  just  noted,  over  that  normally  obtaining  when  the  hearii 
records  were  made  (voltage  1.9;  amperage  0.5)  it  is  simply  a  matt 
of  arithmetic  to  determine  the  actual  extent  of  excursion  of  the  td 
phone  plate  corresponding  to  each  of  the  original  hearing  record 
made.  By  dividing  the  values  found  in  column  III.  of  the  tab 
(page  81)  by  187,  the  corrected  values  corresponding  to  a  currea 
strength  of  1.9  volts ;  0.5  ampere,  are  secured  for  every  position  • 
the  secondary  coil  from  1  to  75.  These  are  given  in  Table  XT 
below.  Inasmuch  as  an  intensity  of  sound  represented  by  a  pa 
tion  of  the  secondary  coil  nearer  to  the  primary  than  14  centimete 
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was  not  required  for  any  subject  tested,  values  for  positions  of  tb 
secondary  coil  nearer  to  the  primary  than  this  were  omitted  froi 
the  tabulations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  secondary  coil  was  nearer  t 
the  primary  than  27  centimeters  readings  were  made  at  intervals  c 
one  centimeter,  but  for  positions  of  the  secondary  coil  more  distan 
graduations  were  made  only  at  intervals  of  2  centimeters.  This  pla 
was  followed  since  obviously  the  fall  of  electrical  potential  along  tib 
induction  circuit  is  not  directly  as  the  distance.  Indeed,  it  falls  vei 
much  more  rapidly  than  this,  and  while  the  change  from  graduatioi 
at  intervals  of  one  centimeter  to  graduations  at  intervals  of  two  cei 
timeters  does  not  equate  the  steps,  it  does  serve  to  keep  the  recorc 
from  being  too  widely  dispersed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  curve.  Tl 
matter  of  inequality  in  steps,  however,  injects  no  inaccuracy  into  tl 
final  results,  so  long  as  basically  the  values  of  each  position  are  acci 
rately  determined.  And,  since  each  position  in  these  tests  receives  i 
value  in  ergs  of  sound  energy  emitted  or  cerUimeter-seconds  of  ca\ 
densation  of  the  sound  wave,  the  question  of  the  number  of  steps  i 
be  made  in  the  tests  acts  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  manipulatic 
only.  It  would  make  but  an  insignificant  difference  in  the  averaf 
of  any  group  whether  graduations  had  been  made  at  intervals  < 
1  or  2  or  5  centimeters. 

The  excursions  of  the  telephone  plate  (a),  corrected  as  outlim 
above  for  an  electrical  current  of  1.9  volts,  and  0.5  ampere,  appei 
in  the  second  column  of  Table  XIV.,  on  page  83.  In  the  thii 
column  are  given  the  values  of  the  condensations  (A)  computed  fro 
Wien's  formula^®  already  given,  namely, 

c*  a 

"These  formule  call  for  certain  measurements  relative  to  the  values 
"  Jfc,"  '*  0,"  "  N,"  "  R,"  "  a,"  "  p,"  and  "  d,"  respectively.  "  Jfc,"  which  represei 
the  temperature  coefficient,  is  a  constant  found  from  the  well-known  formi 
of  Keyser  {Phil  Mag,  88:  256.  1894).  **o"  stands  for  the  velocity  of  sou 
in  air  at  the  temperature  prevailing  when  the  graduations  were  made.  In  i 
experiments  under  consideration  its  value  was  taken  as  340.2  M.  The  radj 
of  the  free  vibrating  area  of  the  telephone  plate  measured  2.24  cm.  The  s* 
eral  values  of  ** a"  the  excursion  of  the  telephone  plate  at  its  middle  poi 
appear  in  the  second  column  of  the  table.  The  distance  between  the  ear  a 
the  center  of  the  telephone  plate  **d"  throughout  the  entire  series  of  heari 
tests  was  uniformly  100  cm.  However,  inasmuch  as  the  ear  was  sealed  ii 
one  end  of  a  tube  and  the  telephone  into  the  other,  both  to  a  large  extent 
tight,  a  value  of  one  centimeter  was  assigned  to  this  distance.  Indeed,  it 
improbable  that  the  loss  of  energy  in  a  sealed  tube  would  be  any  considera 
quantity  for  such  a  short  distance  of  propagation.  The  value  of  "  p"  1 
temperature  coefficient,  is  0.00128.    "N"  equaled  500  D.  V. 
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In  the  fourth  eolmnn  are  given  the  values  in  ergs  (centimeter-gram 
aeeonds)  of  the  quantity  of  sondrons  energy  passing  a  square  centi- 
meter area  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  sound  wave's  progression. 
The  latter  are  computed  from  Lord  Bayleigh's  formula  already 
given,  namely. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Method  of  Conductinq  Test 

All  the  measurements  for  simple  auditory  acuity  were  made  in 
the  sound  room/  and  consequently  under  conditions,  the  most 
favorable  for  quiet  that  it  was  possible  to  secure  at  the  Exposition. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  an  individual's  hearing,  it 
is  very  essential  that  the  test  be  conducted  under  circumstances  as 
favorable  as  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  attention  focused 
on  faint  stimuli,  no  matter  through  which  sense  avenue  they  are 
received,  but  faint  auditory  stimuli  are  especially  elusive.  Fatigue 
of  the  auditory  sense  organ  results  after  a  moment  of  stimulation, 
so  that  even  under  the  most  favorable  adjustment  of  external  condi- 
tions, it  is  not  possible  to  continue  an  auditory  test  longer  than 
four  or  five  minutes,  even  with  a  subject  of  far  more  than  average 
intelligence.  Hallucinations  enter  as  very  disturbing  factors.  It 
is  a  conmion  observation  with  those  who  have  made  tests  of  the 
hearing  of  both  children  and  adults  to  find  that  the  individual 
vigorously  asserts  that  he  hears  the  sound  used  as  a  stimulus  even 
though  the  source  has  been  entirely  removed.  This  is  especially 
true  of  continuous  tones,  or  such  as  follow  in  a  rhythmical  order, 
as  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  or  the  regular  falling  of  water  drops. 

Faint  auditory  sensations  are  likewise  subject  to  decided  illusory 
effects.  Any  extraneous  noises  are  apt  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
tone  to  which  the  subject  is  expectantly  attending.  Such  noises 
as  are  produced  by  the  scraping  of  the  feet  in  walking  over  an 
earthen,  brick  or  cement  floor  are  especially  likely  to  be  heard 
as  the  stimulus  to  which  the  subject  is  directing  his  attention,  if 
a  metallic  click  is  the  stimulus  employed.  Noises  from  the  street 
act  in  the  same  way.  Those  things  which  tend  to  be  distracting 
elements  with  adult  Whites  are  bound  to  be  emphatically  so  in 
tests  on  primitive  peoples  and  younger  children,  whose  power  ol 
attention  is  weaker,  and  who  are,  consequently,  more  easily  dis- 
tracted and  are  unable  to  single  out  one  from  among  a  number  oi 
somewhat  similar  stimuli  which  they  will  hold  at  the  focus  of  at- 
tention. 

To  overcome  so  far  as  possible  the  error  which  might  creep  in, 
on  account  of  the  elements  just  enumerated,  a  check  method  sug* 

^  For  a  description  of  this  booth  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  foot-note  on 
page  30. 
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gested  by  Professor  Cattell  was  introduced.  This  consisted  in  hav- 
ing the  subject  interpret  and  give  back  what  he  received.  The  test 
in  consequence  is  a  little  more  than  a  measure  of  pure  sensation— if 
a  measure  of  pure  sensation  is  ever  possible.  Instead  of  presenting 
the  "makes  and  breaks"  in  n^id  succession  without  reference  to 
number  or  manner,  as  is  ordinarily  done  with  the  telegraph  key, 
or  the  ''make  wnd  break"  mechanism  of  the  Seashore  audiometer, 
I  gave  the  stimuli  in  groups  or  rhythms;  that  is,  a  series  might 
be  presented  in  which  two  clicks  in  rapid  succession  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  pause  of  two  seconds,  the  two  clicks  repeated  and  so 
on.  Or,  the  series  might  be  given  in  singles  or  in  groups  of  three 
elieks  followed  by  a  rest  of  a  couple  of  seconds.  Graphically,  the 
series  might  be  represented  as  follows :  --,,,--,,,--,,,--,,,  etc., 
in  which  the  dashes  r^resent  the  order  of  the  stimuli  and  the 
commas,  pauses  or  silence.  A  group  of  three  clicks  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  scheme:  — ,,,,  — ,,,,  — ,,,,  — ,,,, 
etc.,  and  a  rhythm  of  single  clicks  by  the  following:  -,,,,-,,,,- 
>>>>->>>>->>>>  etc.  I  pursued  no  set  order  of  presenting  the  series, 
so  that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  subject  to  anticipate  the 
answer  which  he  would  be  expected  to  give. 

The  number  of  clicks  to  a  group,  I  found,  had  to  be  limited  to 
three.  I  discovered  that  many  of  the  primitive  peoples  were  unable 
to  count  the  stimuli  following  each  other  as  rapidly  as  did  these 
with  any  degree  of  facility  in  groups  larger  than  two  or  three. 
Children,  too,  I  afterward  learned,  can  catch  a  rhythm  of  three 
but  experience  diflSculty  with  one  of  four  or  five. 

Such  a  method  of  presenting  the  stimuli,  as  has  just  been  indi- 
cated, in  a  manner  supplies  the  deficiencies  arising  from  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  non-significant  stimuli  in  testing  hearing. 
Indeed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  test  is  one  of  which  the  elements 
are  significant ;  that  character  being  attached  to  them  by  the  count- 
ing operation.  The  test,  moreover,  has  other  advantages.  It  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
subject— a  necessity  present  in  almost  all  other  methods  for  measur- 
ing hearing.  It  presents  something  tangible,  as  it  were,  for  the 
attention  to  attach  itself  to.  The  subject,  when  the  ordinary 
methods  are  followed,  finds  that  as  the  sensation  becomes  increas- 
ingly more  faint,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  organize  his  mental 
processes  to  the  extent  of  arriving  at  a  certain  conviction  as  to 
whether  he  actually  hears  the  tone  or  not.  Where  the  method  of 
reproduction  is  followed,  this  element  of  uncertainty  does  not,  in 
any  way,  enter  into  the  results. 

In  all  cases,  I  chose  as  the  threshold  that  point  where  the  subject 
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failed  to  indicate  accurately  the  character  of  the  stimuli  presented. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  threshold  values,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
yary  the  character  of  the  stimulation  frequently  without  changing 
its  intensity.  This  was  done  to  make  certain  that  the  subject's 
responses  were  not  pure  guesses.  It  was  found,  however,  that  in 
case  of  almost  all  persons,  there  is  a  subconscious  evaluation  given  to 
such  estimates  which  are  wholly  valid.  When  the  subject  stated 
that  he  was  uncertain  as  to  the  character  of  the  sensation,  whether 
the  ticks  came  in  twos,  threes  or  ones,  he  was  told  to  express  a 
judgment  and  it  so  happened  that  frequently  the  subject  judged 
correctly  every  variation  made  with  a  given  intensity  although  he 
asserted  that  his  estimations  were  in  every  case  pure  guesses. 


CHAPTER  X 

Resxtlts 

The  nature  of  the  data  as  regards  auditory  acuity  is  such  as  to 
make  them  somewhat  difBcult  to  present  intelligibly.  These  data 
rdating  specifically  to  auditory  acuity  are  given  both  in  terms  of  the 
condensation  of  the  sound  wave  leaving  the  telephone  and  the  actual 
energy  in  ergs  (centimeter-gram-seconds)  exerted  by  the  sound  wave 
over  a  square  centimeter  of  surface  at  the  same  point.  Since  the 
energy  required  to  produce  a  tone  of  threshold  value,  in  an  ear  of 
ordinary  sensitivity,  amounts  to  less  than  a  ten-millionth  part  of  an 
erg,  it  is  at  once  clear  that  the  data  we  are  working  with  are  compre- 
hensible, popularly,  only  in  mathematical  terms.  The  data  to  be 
presented,  however,  are  to  be  employed  for  comparative  purposes 
only,  so  that  the  absolute  values  are,  relatively,  of  insignificant  mo- 
m^it.  To  know  that  one  group  of  people  possesses  a  hearing  sensi- 
tivity two,  or  ten,  or  one  hundred  times  as  great  as  another,  does  not 
call  for  an  understanding  of  the  absolute  unit  used,  if  only  the  unit 
remains  constant  from  one  series  of  measurements  to  another,  and 
besides,  possesses  the  additive  character.  The  figures  representing 
the  condensation  as  well  as  the  actual  quantity  of  sound  energy  being 
dispersed  fulfill  both  requirements,  and  hence  no  inaccuracy  will 
result  if  the  reader  ignores  the  fractional  factor  altogether,  and 
thinks  of  the  results  in  terms  of  the  first  part  of  the  figure  only,  e,  g,, 
in  terms  of  '*1.4"  instead  of  **1.4X  lO"®/'  And  in  the  eyes  of 
many  readers  such  a  method  of  interpreting  the  complex  data  which 
follow,  will  contribute  both  to  their  clearness  and  ease  of  compre- 
hension.^ 

In  Table  XV.  are  presented  these  figures  in  detail,  indicating  the 
race:  number  of  cases  included  in  the  average;  the  average  result, 
stated  in  terms  of  atmospheres  of  pressure,  and  ergs  (centimeter- 
gram-seconds)  ;  the  average  deviation  from  this  average ;  and  the 
standard  deviation.  From  the  latter,  it  is  possible  to  compute  di- 
rectly any  other  measures  of  the  variability  that  may  be  desired. 
The  data  are  given  for  both  the  right  and  the  left  ear.  A  word, 
perhaps,  is  necessary  concerning  the  make-up  of  the  respective 
groups.     For  a  test  of  this  kind,  as  was  noted  in  connection  with  the 

^  For  details  relating  to  the  physical  graduation  of  the  instrument  em- 
ployed in  the  acuity  test,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  VIII. 
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data  on  the  tipper  threshold  of  hearing,  already  presented,  it  was 
thought  best  to  reject  those  individual  hearing  records  where  there 
was  definite  reason  to  believe  that  the  case  was  one  of  pathological 
hearing.  In  pursuance  of  this,  therefore,  I  rejected  in  this  series  of 
measurements  the  data  from  every  person  who  consciously  had  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  hearing.  Obviously,  so  long  as  the  rejections 
follow  some  consistent  plan,  no  inaccuracy  need  result  and  I  do  not 

TABLE   XV 

AuDiTOBT  Acxjrnr 

In  Terms  of  the  Condensation  of  the  Sound  Wave  Leaving  the  Instrument 
and  dUo  in  Terme  of  the  Energy  in  Ergs  Leaving  the  Same 


Ri^tEar 

Left  Ear 

No.  of 

CSMS 

1^^5P 

A.  D. 

S.D. 

Average 
^=10-^  ergs 

ATerage 

A.  D. 

8.D. 

Arerage 
-»=10-^erga 

Whites. 

Indians 
(School)... 

flUpinos 

Cocopa  In- 
dians  

Vancouver 
Indians 

Pata^onian 
Indians 

Ainu 

161 

64 
137 

10 

7 

3 
8 
5 

6.6 

7.6 
24.2 

7.3 

10.01 

12.3 
18.1 
10.3 

3.86 

3.63 
14.67 

2.86 

6.01 

8.43 

11.64 

3.66 

6.02 

6.18 
18.30 

8.49 

6.69 

8.97 

16.38 

4.44 

7.9 

14.2 
147.8 

16.01 

38.1 

38.1 
82.7 
26.8 

7.2 

8.6 
26.6 

9.0 

10.03 

17.0 

17.1 

7.6 

6.06 

4.09 
14.46 

6.30 

6.96 

8.69 
8.71 
1.24 

6.09 

6.79 
17.81 

6.34 

6.66 

9.67 

11.36 

1.32 

13.2 

18.2 
178.6 

30.2 

36.6 

73.0 
73.4 

Pigmies 

14.2 

A  ^  condensation  of  sound  wave  at  the  instrument. 

E  =  energy  in  ergs  of  sound  wave  leaving  the  instrument. 

A.  D.  ^  average  deviation. 

S.  D.  ^  standard  or  the  mean  square  deviation. 


TABLE    XVI 
AuDiTOBT  Acuity 

In  obtaining  the  averages  given  in  this  table,  the  lowest  26  per  cent,  and 
the  highest  26  per  cent,  of  each  group  were  omitted,  leaving  only  the  middle 
half. 


Bight  Ear 

Left  Ear 

No.  of 
Caaea 

Arerage 
A=ia-» 

A.D. 

Arerage 
ergs 

A=ia-» 

.  % 
A.D. 

Arerage 
ergi 

Whites. 

Indians 

Filipinoa.... 

78 
33 
81 

3.9 

6.1 

16.6 

0.922 

1.40 

6.29 

3.84 

9.61 

68.73 

4.9 

6.0 

18.8 

1.33 
1.03 
6.02 

6.06 

6.31 

89.21 

A  =  the  condensation  of  the  sound  wave  at  the  instrument. 
E  =  the  energy  of  the  sound  wave  in  ergs  per  square  centimeter  area 
leaving  the  instrument. 
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think  tliat  the  rejection  of  the  records  of  some  twenty  individuals, 
for  the  reason  indicated,  influenced  the  character  of  the  results 
otiierwiae  than  to  raise  the  average  for  each  group  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent.  For  such  large  groups  as  those  of  the  Whites,  In- 
dians, or  the  Filipinos,  a  sifting  of  the  records,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  but  in  case  of  some  of  the  smaller  groups^  with 
fewer  than  ten  individuals,  any  one  specially  poor  record  would 


TABLE   XVn 

RiOHT  Ear 

SluHoing  the  DiatrUmtion  of  the  Individuals  with  Respect  to  Auditory  Acuity 


iBtansityof 
Sovmd. 

White! 

Indiuu 
Sehool) 

FUipino* 

OOOOM 

Van- 
eouTttr 
IndlAiiB 

Patap 
gonian 
Indiana 

Ainu 

Plgmj 

1.4 

1 

1.5 

3 

1.6 

4 

1.8 

7 

1.9 

6 

1 

2.1 

6 

1 

2.3 

9 

2 

2.6 

6 

1 

3 

2.8 

9 

3 

1 

8.0 

13 

2 

2 

3w3 

9 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3.6 

9 

2 

3 

4.0 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4.5 

6 

4 

2 

1 

5.0 

6 

6 

2 

1 

5.5 

7 

4 

2 

1 

6.2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

2 

7.1 

6 

4 

6 

1 

8.1 

2 

7 

6 

9.1 

4 

6 

8 

1 

10.4 

6 

4 

7 

11.9 

6 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

14.1 

8 

2 

9 

15.7 

0 

1 

10 

18.1 

2 

0 

9 

1 

21.1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

25.0 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

29.9 

1 

7 

36.5 

6 

2 

43.4 

6 

52.6 

6 

64.8 

6 

82.3 

3 

99.9 

2 

affect  the  standing  of  the  group  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
figure  for  the  average  wholly  unrepresentative  and  false.  Yet  in 
spite  of  corrections  and  eliminations,  it  is  quite  evident  that  all 
pathological  cases  were  not  excluded,  as  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  the  data  presented  in  tables  XV.  and  XVI.    In  Table  XVI.   I 
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TABLE  XVin 

Lot  Eab 

Showing  the  DUtrHmtion  of  the  IndMdudU  with  Beapeet  to  Auditory  Acuity 


iBtoniitTof 

Soon^ 
A-XWH 

Whitif 

iBdlam 

FlUpliiot 

JnSuma 

eoarcr 
Indiana 

Pato- 
fonlan 
DidlaM 

Alna 

Pigmy 

1.4 

1 

1.5 

2 

1.6 

3 

1.8 

3 

1.9 

4 

1 

2.1 

4 

1 

2.3 

5 

1 

2.5 

7 

8 

1 

2.8 

7 

2 

8.0 

8 

8 

8.8 

11 

4 

4 

1 

8.6 

12 

4 

4.0 

8 

5 

2 

1 

4.5 

8 

6 

2 

5.0 

7 

5 

4 

2 

1 

5.5 

6 

4 

8 

6.2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

7.1 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

8.1 

5 

8 

5 

1 

9.1 

5 

3 

7 

2 

10.4 

4 

2 

6 

11.9 

5 

2 

6 

14.1 

4 

2 

8 

1 

1 

15.7 

3 

1 

12 

1 

18.1 

4 

1 

11 

1 

1 

21.1 

4 

1 

9 

1 

25.0 

2 

2 

9 

29.9 

3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

36.5 

7 

43.4 

1 

6 

52.5 

1 

8 

64.8 

4 

1 

82.3 

3 

99.9 

3 

127.2 

2 

1 

162.5 

1 

214.9 

1 

rejected  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  records  at  the  top  and  the  same 
number  at  the  bottom,  leaving  one  half  of  all  the  records  distributed 
normally  about  the  median.  Were  the  distribution  of  cases  normal, 
such  a  method  of  procedure  would  affect  the  average  result  only  to  a 
very  slight  degree.  It  will  be  noted  on  the  contrary,  however,  that 
the  average  has  been  shifted  upward  decidedly  in  the  case  of  every 
group.  In  fact,  this  sifting  has  the  effect  of  almost  doubling  each 
average,  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  energy  necessary  to  excite  an 
auditory  sensation,  on  the  average,  by  one  fourth. 

In  tables  XYII.  and  XYIII.  are  shown  the  general  distributions 
of  the  individual  records,  as  they  appear  in  the  several  groups. 
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distributioBS  have  been  made  in  parallel  columns  to  facilitate 
the  attndy  of  comparisons.  The  tables,  likewise,  show  the  character 
d£  the  curves  that  the  hearing  records  of  the  several  groups  offer, 
and  in  addition^  present  them  in  such  form  that  group  differences 
are  directly  apparent  and  recognisable.  Such  a  form  of  distribu- 
tion makes  unnecessary  the  use  of  graphic  curves. 

In  Table  IV,,  p,  34,  are  given  the  distributions  of  the  individuals 
of  the  three  most  numerous  groups  according  to  age.  All  the  data 
relating  to  the  smaller  groups  will  be  presented  in  detail  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  their  several  individual  results, 
Again,  making  a  cursory  review  of  the  data  in  Table  IV,  the  fact 
ia  revealed  that  in  case  of  the  Whites,  Indians,  and  Filipinos,  the 
age  lines  were  rather  cloeely  drawn,  I  accepted  the  record  of  no 
individual  whose  age  exceeded  30  years  or  fell  below  16.  This 
was  done  as  in  the  case  of  the  data  relating  to  the  upper  threshold 
of  hearing,  in  order  to  seeure,  so  far  as  practicable,  homogeneous 
groups.  The  average  age  of  the  Whites  selected  was  found  to  be  23 
yeajs  and  5  months;  of  Indians,  19  years  and  2  months^  and  of 
the  Filipinos,  21  years  and  1  month-  For  an  acuity  test  I  do  not 
think  this  difference  in  average  age  is  such  as  to  be  very  significant, 
I  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  data  in  detail: 
irfciies.— "V^Tjites,  such  as  those  selected  for  these  tests,  indi- 
viduals in  the  prime  of  life,  men  and  women  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  difficulty  in  hearing,  according  to  these  experimental 
datA  are  able  to  sense  and  interpret  on  the  average,  a  stimulus  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  an  air  wave,  amounting  to  a  pressui^e  differ* 
ence  of  5.5  X  ^0-^  atmospheres  or  7*5  X  10"^  ergs,  Thijs  indeed  is  a 
pr^iure  difference  amaller  than  it  is  possible  to  seeure  in  the  most 

I  It  is  rather  diiBcult  to  compare  this  value  with  the  figuiies  which 
have  been  obtained  by  other  observers,  largely  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent experimental  conditions  under  which  the  tests  have  been 
jnsde.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  data  based  on 
tlia  measures  of  more  than  a  dozen  individuals,  and,  indeed,  since 
tli€  rmnge  of  individual  differences  in  hearing  acuity  is  as  100  to  1, 
within  a  single  group,  any  discrepancies  which  exist  may  very 
plausibly  be  accounted  for  because  of  the  paucity  of  numbers  con- 
stituting the  groups  compared.  Again,  Wien^  has  shown  that  the 
ear  a  sensitivity  for  tones  is  a  function  of  their  pitch,  and  that  its 
sensitivity  for  different  pitched  tones  varies  within  rather  extreme 
Umlts.    The  vibration  number  of  the  tone  used  is,  consequently,  no 

•Sm  BAjrleigh,  Phil  Mag.  38:  300.    18^4. 
'P/fttf^f  ArcK  97:   L    1903. 
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doubt,  also  an  important  factor  in  accounting*  for  discrepandi 
noted. 

The  vibration  frequency  of  the  tone  I  employed  I  could  w 
definitely  establish.    After  repeated  assays  to  fix  the  dominant  toi 
by  comparison  with  other  tones  of  known  vibration  frequencies, 
finally  selected  500  double  vibrations  as  being  most  nearly  corre( 
But,  although  I  think  the  dominant  tone  did  not  vary  far  fro 
500,  there  is  no  question  but  that  some  very  pronounced  over-ton 
present  were  quite  effective  in  favoring  acuity.    Wien's*  figures  * 
a  tone  of  approximately  400  D.  V.  was  1.2  X  10""  {E  =  8.0  X  lO" 
ergs)  for  his  own  ear,  when  a  telephone  instrument  furnished  ti 
sound.    The  figure  was  practically  the  same  with  a  tuning  fork  ai 
the  Helmholtz's  resonators,  namely,   8.0X10""    (i?  =  3.6XlC 
ergs).'     Wien's  results,  however,  make  the  ear  to  be  almost  oi 
hundred  times  more  sensitive  than   the  experimental  results 
previous  observers  had  led  them  to  believe.    For  example:  Toepl 
and  Boltzmann,®  who,  according  to  Lord  Bayleigh,  were  the  fii 
to  make  an  experimental  determination  of  this  question  found,  wi 
tuning  forks,  that  the  value  of  a  sound  wave's  condensation  at  t 
ear,  to  be  just  audible,  was  6.5  X  10"*.    This  figure  differs  b 
slightly  from  Lord  Bayleigh 's  own  conclusions  from  experimei 
with  Wolf's  bottle^  where  A  =  4.1  X  10""  for  a  tone  of  2,730  D. 
The  same  writer  found  A  =  4.6  X  10"®  when  a  tuning  fork*  of  5 
D.  V.  was  employed  as  the  source  of  sound. 

Professor  Wead,'  also  employing  tuning  forks  found  for  a  to 
of  c'^  that  A  =  7.1  X  10-*  {E  =  1.1  X  lO"*  ei^)  was  stiU  audib 
P.  Ostmann^®  with  tuning  forks  (256  D.  V.)  places  the  threshc 
at  A  =  2.1  X  10-*  (£  =  8.0  X  10-«  ergs).  These  latter  results  f 
pretty  much  in  accord  with  some  recent  experiments  of  Zwaan 
maker  and  Quix,^^  who  find  that  tones  from  a  tuning  fork  of  pit 
c*  in  which  A  =  1.5  X  10"*  (£  =  5.4  X  10"«  ergs)  might  still 
heard.  More  recently  still,"  they  secured  a  somewhat  smal 
figure  A  =  7.1X10-*  (£  =  1.3  XlO"*  ergs).  Lord  Eayleigl 
results  from  his  telephone  experiments  lead  him  to  think  his  previc 
figures  placed  the  sensitivity  of  the  ear  too  low,  since  some  of  ] 

*PfUiger'8  Arch,  97:  33.    1903. 

"Dissert,  s.  46,  1888;  also,  Wied,  AnnaL  86:  849.    1889. 

•  See  Lord  Rayleigh,  "  Theory  of  Sound,"  II.,  p.  433. 

^Proc,  Roy.  8oc,  86:  248.    1877. 

•Phil.  Mag.  88:  270.    1894. 

•Amer.  J.  of  8ci.  86:  36.    1883. 

"^Arch.  f.  {Anat.  u.)  Physiol  1903,  S.  321. 

"ilrcfc.  f,  {Anat.  u.)  Physiol.  1902,  S.  393. 

^Ztschr.  f.  Paych.  88:  401.    1904. 
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ibjects  were  able  to  still  hear  when  A  — 11  X  10->  {E  =  2.8  X  10'* 
},     The  first  figure  is  about  the  same  (A  =  8.88  X  10'»)  as  has 
lore  recently  been  gotten  by  Webster*^  with  his  ^' phone ^^^ 
It  was  noted  above  that  Wien's  fijpires  are  from  40  to  100  times 
smaUer  than  my  own  and  those  of  the  other  investigators.    Zwaar- 
demaker  and  Quix**  attribute  Wien's  excessive  sensitivity  of  the 
ear  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  receiver  was  held  snugly  against 
the  e^r  and  that  hearing  was  assisted  by  molecular  bone  conduction 
L     in  addition  to  the  molar  sound  energy  passing  over  the  ossicles, 
^H     From  the  character  of  my  own  data  it  is  easy  to  explain  differ- 
^^tiee^  in  auditory  acuity  as  great  as  20  times,  such  as  have  been 
obtained  by  different  observers,  where  experiments  have  been  limited 
to  a  few  subjects-     Among  my  white  subjects,  although  not  a  single 
individual  had  ever  observed  any  diminution  in  his  hearing  func- 
tion, the  person  with  the  best  acuity  required  about  400  times  less 
energ>'  to  just  excite  an  auditory  sensation  than  did  the  one  who 
heard  most  poorly*    And,  indeed,  the  individual  with  the  keenest 
ears  heard  about  90,000  times  as  well  as  did  the  poorest  among 
Filipinos,  although  in  conversing  with  these  Filipinos  it  was  not 
possible  to  detect  any  hearing  deficiency.     Wien'°  reported  two  cases 
of  individuala  who  are  still  able  to  hear  loud  speech  but  whose  hear- 
ing is  from  one  to  ten  million  times  poorer  than  normal.     Ostmann** 
ooacluded  that  a  dimunition  of  hearing  of  one  half  or  one-third  is  of 
sliglit    consequence.     The   range    of   efficiency    in    hearing   among 
normally  hearing  people  is  a  question  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
^erer  before  been  investigated  in  this  way.     Ordinarily,  it  appears 
tmreasonable  to  believe  that  in  speech  the  human  voice  covers  such 
wide  latitudes  of  intensity  that  a  person  can  speak  300  or  indeed 
1.000,000  tiraes  as  loud  at  one  time  as  at  another  and  yet  not  be 
speaking  appreciably  loud.     Our  difficulty,   perhaps,   arises  from 
comparing  a  hearing  test  such  as  the  one  under  consideration,  wdth 
the  ordinary  visual  acuity  tests  in  which  the  unite  are  the  angles 
snbt^ided  by  light  rays  coming  from  opposite  parts  of  the  letters. 
These  tests  obviously  are  incomparable.    But  only  recently  von 
ICries*^  has  shown  that  the  minimum  intensity  of  light  necessary 
to  excite  the  eye  amounts  to  only  1.3  to  2.6  X  lO-^**  ergs.     To  see  an 
object,  5.6  X  10"**  ergs  is  efisential,  about  the  same  quantity  of  energy 
tliai  Wien   discovered  necessaiy    for  sound,   and   about   3^o   the 

*•  Boltjaaann-F^Btwhrift,  1004,  p.  874, 

•*S**Mr,  f.  P*M^K  33:  408.    1004. 

"^rfim^i^'aArch.^tim.    1903. 

»4rofc,  of  Ofo%y,  34:  207,    1905. 

^  ZtMc^,  f.  Fs^eh4il  u,  f,  w.  41:  303.    1907, 
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quantity  necessary  to  excite  a  sensation  of  sound  on  the  ayerag« 
according  to  my  own  ezi>erimental  results.  Between  the  intensit; 
2.6  X  10~^^  ergs  and  that  of  ordinary  moonlight,  the  difference  i 
millions,  and  between  the  intensity  of  moonlight  and  that  of  suo 
light,  there  is  again  a  difference  of  at  least  100,000.  It  is  sad 
differences  with  respect  to  the  eye  which  have  their  counterpart  13 
the  field  of  hearing.  Indeed,  extremely  great  differences  in  the  in 
tensity  of  tones  are  not  so  commonly  noticed  as  one  would  thinl 
The  singing  of  a  thousand  voices,  though  noticeably  louder  than  tha 
of  a  single  singer,  certainly  does  not  appear  1,000  times  as  great 
Under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  quiet  country,  it  i 
possible  to  hear,  quite  distinctly,  a  human  voice  at  a  distance  of  tw 
miles.  If  the  loudness  of  the  voice  when  at  a  distance  of  11,000  fee 
be  compared  with  that  when  audible  only  10  feet  from  the  speakei 
some  conception  may  be  had  of  differences  of  intensity  amountiii 
to  at  least  10,000  to  1  and  perhaps  1,000,000  to  1.  In  the  ligb 
of  such  comparisons  the  figures  showing  the  range  of  sensitivity  o 
the  normal  ear  are  not  exceptionally  striking. 

It  will  be  noted  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  Whites  but  in  thog 
of  the  records  of  all  of  the  groups,  the  average  deviations  are  ea 
tremely  large.  Such  of  necessity  must  be  the  case,  however,  whe 
the  unit  of  measurement  is  extremely  small,  such  as  are  physief 
units  of  sound.  Although  such  fineness  of  measurement  is  nc 
essential,  it  can  not  well  be  avoided.  Our  units  are  fixed  bef  orehan 
and  with  these  we  are  measuring  physiological  and  psychologici 
conditions  as  they  are  found  among  individuals.  Part  of  the  lar$ 
average  deviation,  indeed,  may  also  be  explained  by  the  dispropo: 
tionately  large  number  of  the  cases  found  below  the  mode  in  tl 
curve,  which  arises  from  the  inability  which  we  experience  to  mai 
off  accurately  the  normal  from  the  pathological  in  any  f unctionini 
In  a  way,  I  sought  to  eliminate  some  of  the  error  arising  from  th 
source  by  presenting  an  average  of  the  mean  cases  only,  as  appeal 
in  Table  XVI.  But,  even  under  such  restrictions,  the  average  devi; 
tion  amounts  to  about  one  third  of  the  average  result  in  each  of  tl 
several  groups.  From  this  it  appears  that  so  far  as  the  hearir 
function  goes,  individuals  do  not  distribute  themselves  so  as  to  coi 
form  closely  to  the  laws  governing  the  normal  frequency  curve. 

Indi(ms,— {For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  group,  si 
Chapter  II.)  The  64  Indians  tested  for  simple  auditory  acuit 
whose  records  are  here  presented,  are  the  same  whose  records  form< 
the  basis  of  the  study  on  the  upper  threshold  of  hearing  for  Indiai: 
as  already  presented.  Included  in  this  group  are  the  records  of  ! 
full-blooded  males  and  13  mixed  bloods,  with  4  full-blooded  femal 
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and  33  mixed  bloods.  Five  of  those  tested  were  over  25  years; 
81  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years.  (See 
TaUe  IV^  p.  34.) 

It  muflt  be  recalled  that  these  Indians  included  under  the  general 
edition  ''Indian"  were  those  only  attending  the  Modd  Indian 
Sehool  mt  the  Exposition,  who,  previous  to  their  ccmiing  to  St.  Louis 
had  been  in  attendance,  for  some  considerable  time,  at  various 
Indian  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  in  habits  and  culture  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
Uie  Indian  of  the  forest  and  plain,  hence,  my  reason  for  grouping 
together  all  these  Indians  from  the  schools  representing  a  number 
of  different  tribes.  For  the  same  reason  I  have  chosen  to  consider 
ooparately  those  tribes  representing  Indians  who  came  from  their 
natural  habitats,  and  who,  therefore,  more  nearly  constitute  what 
mii^t  be  called  representatives  of  the  typical  Indian. 

For  the  right  ear,  the  figure  representing  the  condensation  of  a 
»ond  wave  which  on  the  average  is  required  to  just  excite  the  organ 
of  hearing  of  the  Indians  at  the  Model  Indian  School,  is  7.5  X  10~* 
(^  =  14.2  X  10-»  ergs)  and  for  the  left  ear  8.5  X  10-»  (^  =  18.2  X 
Iff  ergs).  The  figure  for  the  right  ear  is  1.34  times  larger  than 
that  for  the  corresponding  ear  of  Whites,  and  for  the  left  ear  1.18 
times  larger.  On  account  of  the  relatively  large  average  deviations 
these  differences  are  not  so  significant  as  at  first  hand  one  might 
suppose.  Still,  the  mathematical  probability  of  a  difference  in 
favor  of  Whites  is  not  unimportant.  On  the  basis  of  the  data,  the 
chances  are  nearly  200  to  1  in  favor  of  the  superior  auditory  sense 
of  Whites  for  the  right  ear,  and  6  to  1  in  case  of  the  left  ear. 
Arguing  from  Table  XVI.,  where  the  individual  records  included  in 
the  average  are  restricted  to  those  lying  about  the  mean,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  hearing  of  Whites  over  Indians  is  more  strikingly  brought 
out,  especially  as  regards  the  right  ear.  The  average  for  Whites 
shows  a  keenness  of  hearing  which  is  just  about  two  times  that  for 
Indians.  In  the  averages  of  the  left  ear,  however,  the  size  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  groups  is  lessened,  a  condition,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  fewness  of  the  individuals  comprising  both  the  groups 
under  comparison. 

Where  the  individual  records  are  so  widely  dispersed  as  are  these, 
instead  of  grouping  themselves  rather  closely  about  the  mode,  the 
character  of  the  distribution,  as  a  whole,  is  really  more  significant 
in  the  way  of  indicating  group  differences  than  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  averages  of  the  two  groups  to  be  compared.  A  compari- 
son of  the  hearing  of  Indians  and  Whites  respectively  can  easily  be 
made  by  reference  to  tables  XVII.  and  XVIII.,  where  the  individual 
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reoordfl  have  been  distributed  according  to  relatiye  i>OBition.  It  is 
clearly  apparent  that  the  modes  of  the  distributions  of  the  Indian 
hearing  records— if  such  a  term  as  "mode"  is  really  applicable  to 
such  a  form  of  distribution— fall  rather  decidedly  lower  than  do 
those  in  the  curves  of  Whites.  Moreover,  it  is  seen  that  the  general 
distributions  of  the  hearing  records  for  Whites  stand  distinctly 
higher  than  do  those  for  Indians  for  both  ears,  demonstrating  that 
Whites  as  a  whole  hear  better  than  do  Indians,  although  many  of 
the  Indians,  to  be  sure,  possess  ears  that  are  more  acute  than  the 
average  acuity  for  Whites.  Of  the  64  Indians,  however,  the  ears  of 
13  only,  or  about  20  per  cent.,  rank  as  high  as  the  median  record  for 
American  or  European  ears  as  regards  the  right  ear,  and  for  the  left, 
24  Indians  hear  better  than  the  median  hearing  record  for  Cau- 
casians, or  about  38  per  cent  Taken  all  in  all,  therefore,  the  data 
point  rather  decidedly  toward  a  superiority  of  the  hearing  of  Whites 
over  that  of  Indians;  such  Indians  at  any  rate  as  constitute  the 
groups  here  considered. 

'  The  numbers  are  rather  small  to  indicate  reliable  sex  differences; 
27  men  and  37  women.  But  the  average  acuity  of  the  men,  for  the 
right  ear,  amounted  to  A  =  7.4  X  !()-•  {E  =  1.38  X  lO"*  ergs) ;  oj 
the  women  for  the  same  ear  it  was  A  =  7.5  X  !()-•  {E  =  1.42  X  10" 
ergs).  For  the  left  ear,  the  figures  for  men  and  women  respectivel: 
were  A  =  8.5XlO-»  (^  =  1.83XlO-«  ergs)  and  A  =  8.4X10- 
(-B  =  1.78  X  10"*  ergs).  If  we  should  argue  from  this  group  alone 
therefore,  sex  differences  in  hearing,  among  Indians,  do  not  exisi 
The  Cocopa  {or  Seri)  Indians.— {For  a  more  detailed  descriptio 
of  these  people,  turn  to  (Chapter  II.,  page  6.)  Of  the  Cocop 
Indians  I  was  able  to  secure  ten  hearing  records,  all  of  males.  Owin 
to  the  fact  that  the  number  is  so  small,  I  shall  present  the  dal 
relating  to  the  hearing  of  the  various  individuals  in  detail : 


AUDITOBT  ACUITT 


Kama 

A«A 

BifhtEar 

Left  Ear 

Age 

(A-Xl(r«) 

(-ff-Xl(r»ergi) 

(A-X10-») 

(^;='X  10-*  ergi 

Skik 

14 

6.2 

9.5 

8.1 

17.0     • 

ElPuck.. 

16 

6.2 

9.6 

6.2 

9.6 

HL 

8 
17 

4.0 
6.2 

4.0 
9.6 

6.0 
6.0 

6.3 

Jack 

6.3 

Mert 

14 

11.9 

86.0 

(64.8) 

(1060.0) 

John  BoT 

18 

6.2 

9.5 

2.6 

1.6 

Joe 

20 

14.1 

49.0 

18.1 

80.0 

Jerry 

Piblo 

42 

3.3 

2.8 

6.2 

9.6 

65 

(2149) 

(1060.0) 
(8260.0) 

21.1 

110.0 

Tom. 

70 

(214.9) 

(8260.0) 

Avenge. 

7.28X10-» 

16.1  X 10-' 

9.02  Xl(^ 

30.2X10- 
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It  will  be  obflerved  that  the  individual  differences  are  oonsider- 
aUe,  which  makes  the  average  of  relatively  little  value  as  a  figure  to 
represent  the  hearing  efficiency  of  the  group.  Of  the  ten  hearing 
reeofds  made,  I  rejected,  as  being  palpably  pathological,  two  for  the 
ri^t  ear  and  two  for  the  left;  those  which  have  been  enclosed  in 
psrentbeses.  Even  with  the  elimination  of  these  records,  not  only 
on  the  average  but  in  almost  every  individual  case  the  records  for 
the  Coeopas  are  below  the  median  record  of  Whites  for  both  the 
ri^  and  the  left  ears.  The  single  exceptions  to  this  statement  are 
flist  of  Jerry,  whose  record  for  the  right  ear  is  slightly  superior  to 
the  median  reeord  for  the  Whites,  and  that  of  John  Boy,  who  hears 
di^tly  better  with  his  left  ear  than  the  median  of  Whites.  Some 
of  the  auditory  deficiency  manifested  by  these  people  is  undoubtedly 
mental,  but  it  is  improbable  that  all  can  be  attributed  to  this  factor, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  individuals  tested  were  fairly  bright  young 
men  and,  moreover,  took  a  decided  interest  in  the  hearing  test. 
I  questioned  some  of  the  men  as  to  their  i^parent  hearing  deficiency, 
with  the  result  that  the  difficulty  was  attributed  to  ear  afflictions, 
from  which  it  appeared  almost  every  individual  had  suffered  in  time 
past  These  were  said  to  be  due  to  exi>osure  to  storms  and  inclement 
weather.  But  why  the  Cocopa  Indian  should  particularly  be  a  vic- 
tim to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  inasmuch 
as  he  dwells  in  a  tropical  land,  where  the  climate  has  a  tendency  to 
be  arid.  And  besides,  the  Coeopas'  ears  are  usually  very  completely 
protected  by  the  dense  mat  of  tarred  hair  which  is  allowed  to  grow 
long  and  hang  loosely  about  the  head,  thus  covering  the  ears  almost 
completely. 

Jhe  number  of  individuals  measured  was  too  few  to  speak  defi- 
nitively, but  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  Coeopas  do  not  have 
auditory  acuity  which  is  equal  to  that  of  Whites.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  superior. 

The  Vancouvers  {Nutken  and  Kwaguitl)  Indians.— {For  a  de- 
scription of  these  people,  see  Chapter  II.,  page  8.)  I  was  able  to 
secure  records  of  the  auditory  acuity  of  all  seven  of  these  Indians, 
from  the  southern  portion  of  Alaska,  who  were  present  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. I  shall  present  the  data  relating  to  this  group  in  detail,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

On  the  average,  it  is  seen  that  these  Indians  have  an  acuity  of 
hearing  only  about  one  half  as  great  as  do  the  whites  (see  Table  XV., 
p.  90).  Considering  the  large  amount  of  variation  among  the 
records,  the  averages  for  right  and  left  ears  respectively  do  not 
differ  to  any  significant  extent.  The  records  of  the  two  women  show 
an  acuity  strikingly  poor,  though  the  records  are  probably  not  repre- 
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AUDITOBT  AOUITT 


Agt 

Tribe 

Ri^tEar 

Left  Ear 

A-Xl(r* 

-ff-Xl(r*«rg8 

A-xi<r» 

^-XliT'erii 

nfik 

40 
27 
21 
28 
35 
30 
64 

Kwagoitl 

Nutken 
II 

KwagoiU 
Nutken 

II 

II 

8.8 

14.1 

6.2 

ai 

18.1 

10.8 

(29.9) 

2.8 
49.0 

9.5 

17.0 

80.0 

28.0 

(2300.0) 

5.0 

18.1 

4.0 

3.8 

15.7 

14.1 

(29.9) 

68 

Jasper 

JackCnrley 

Charley  Newell.. 
Ellen 

80.0 
4.0 
2.8 

64.0 

Anna 

49.0 

Atleo 

(2800.0) 

Xverage. 

10.01 

31.05 

10.03 

84.3 

sentative  of  the  Vancouver  Indian  women  as  a  whole.  AUeo,  an  ol< 
man,  made  a  poorer  record  than  the  women,  as  did  also  Jasper,  bn 
Jasper  had  experienced  a  hearing  difficulty  at  one  time,  iJthou|^ 
when  the  test  was  made  he  did  not  belieye  his  hearing  in  any  wa; 
defective. 

One  of  the  seven  had  an  acuity  equal  to  that  of  the  median  o 
Whites  with  the  right  ear,  three  with  the  left,  but,  on  the  whole,  th 
hearing  records  of  the  Kwaguitl  and  Nutken  Indians  are  low,  makii^ 
it  plausible  to  believe  that  the  Alaskan  Indians  as  a  class  possess  a 
auditory  sensitivity  decidedly  less  acute  than  do  Americans  an 
Europeans. 

Patagonian  Indians— The  Tehuelche.—  (For  a  description  of  thee 
people  see  Chapter  II.,  p.  10.)  I  was  able  to  make  tests  on  four  c 
the  Indians  of  this  tribe  only,  all  being  men.  The  data  relating  t 
their  auditory  acuity,  in  detail,  follow : 

AUDITOBT  ACITITT 


VatMA 

Age 

Bight  Ear 

Left  Ear 

(A=X10-*) 

(E=-X10-»argi) 

(A-XIO-*) 

(E=xiO-') 

Cosimero 

Canaio 

24 
35 
55 

18 

7.1 
5.0 
(127.2) 
24.9 

13.0 
6.3 
(4300.0) 
160.0 

7.1 
29.9 
(127.2) 
14.1 

13.0 
230.0 

Senchel 

BoniFarci... 

(4800.0) 
49.0 

Average         12.3X10-* 

59.7X10-7  crga 

17.01X10-* 

97.3X10-7  « 

For  neither  ear,  is  there  a  single  record  of  the  hearing  of  the 
Indians  which  is  as  good  as  the  median  record  for  Whites.  On  ti 
average,  their  auditory  acuity  is  less  than  one-half  as  good  as  th 
of  Whites  for  each  ear.  Moreover,  these  were  not  old  men  nor  we 
they  in  any  respect  prematurely  aged.  On  the  contrary,  they  we 
sturdy,  vigorous,  and  in  good  health.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  was  at 
to  learn,  there  was  no  apparent  physical  reason  why  their  hearii 
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riioald  not  be  good.     We  may  not  assume,  however,  that  a  group  as 
■nail  as  this  is  representative  of  the  Patagonian  natives. 

ResumS  of  the  Hearing  of  Indians.—U^  now,  we  group  the  native 
Indiaiis  together  and  consider  them  as  a  single  group,  we  have  alto- 
gether twenty  records.  (Table  XYII.)  It  is  thus  seen  that  only 
two  of  the  twenty  native  Indians  have  auditory  acuity  records  equal 
to  the  median  for  the  right  ear  of  Whites,  and  three  for  the  left  ear. 
While  even  yet  the  whole  number  measured  is  not  large,  it  certainly 
18  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  rather  positive  inference  that,  ^on 
the  whole,  Indians  hear  less  well  than  do  Whites.  Furthermore,  if 
we  oompare  this  group  of  native  Indians  with  those  who  have  been 
in  attendance  at  the  U.  S.  Government  Schools,  it  will  be  noted  as 
striking  that  the  more  intelligent  Indians— those  who  have  been  sub- 
jeeted  to  the  influences  of  civilization— have  a  better  auditory  acuity 
than  do  those  who  have  been  closest  to  nature  and  a  natural  life. 
So  far  as  our  American  Indians  of  the  plains  are  concerned,  there-; 
fore,  it  can  not  be  averred  that  their  senses  deteriorate  with  increased 
eontact  with  civilization. 

FUipifUM.— (See  Chapter  II.,  page  6,  for  a  description  of  these 
people.)  Of  the  Filipinos,  I  measured  the  hearing  of  137  indi- 
viduals. As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  IV.,  the  Filipinos 
were  all  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  fact,  young  men  in  their  teens 
or  just  beyond  twenty.  A  more  favorable  group  of  individuals  for 
testing  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find,  and  especially  is  this  true  when 
we  remember  that  for  the  most  part  they  were  also  rather  decidedly 
above  the  average  of  native  Filipinos  in  intelligence  and  social  cul- 
ture. The  group  had  been  selected  somewhat  on  the  basis  of  hear- 
ing before  reaching  the  United  States.  In  choosing  the  men  for 
army  service  those  men  had  been  rejected  whose  auditory  acuity  was 
discovered  to  be  too  low.  Just  what  was  the  nature  of  the  auditory 
test  I  was  unable  to  learn,  but  from  the  information  which  I  could 
glean  from  the  men  and  oflScers  in  charge,  and  from  requirements 
in  other  particulars,  made  of  those  enlisted  in  the  Filipino  service, 
I  would  judge  that  nothing  more  was  required  in  the  way  of  hearing 
acuity  than  ability  to  understand  military  directions  spoken  in  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

The  relative  position  occupied  by  the  Filipinos  as  regards  their 
auditory  acuity  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  data  in  tables  XV., 
XVI.,  XVII.  and  XVIII.  (pages  90-92).  In  terms  of  the  average 
result  of  the  group,  for  the  right  ear,  the  condensation  of  a  sound 
wave  (A)  must  equal  24.2  X  lO"*  (£  =  160.0  X  10-^  ergs)  and  for 
the  left  ear  26.6  X  lO"*  (£  =  171.0X10"^  ergs)  to  excite  an  au- 
ditory sensation  such  as  is  required  to  interpret  the  stimulus  in  the 
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hearing  test  herein  employed.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  figorefi 
for  Whites  are  5.6  X  10-»  (^  =  7.7  XlO"*  ergs)  and  7.2  X  lO"* 
(^  =  12.0X10"^  ergs)  for  the  right  and  left  ears  respectively. 
These  are  rather  extraordinary  figures,  in  that  they  indicate  that  on 
the  average  Filipinos  possess  a  sense  of  hearing  which  is  only  about 
one  twentieth  as  keen  as  Whites,  taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison 
the  acnity  of  the  right  ear  of  the  two  groups.  This  means  that 
Filipinos  on  the  average  require  21  times  as  much  energy  to  excite 
an  auditory  sensation  as  do  Whites.  For  the  left  ear  the  sonorous 
energy  required  is  about  14  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Whites.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups  is  so  marked  that  there  does  not 
appear  the  slightest  chance  of  its  obliteration,  however  large  the 
groups  of  Filipinos  and  Whites  respectively  might  be  made.  To  be 
sure,  the  average  deviations  for  Filipinos  are  large;  but  no  larger, 
proportionately,  than  are  the  corresponding  deviations  for  Whites. 

Applying  statistical  methods  to  the  data,  for  the  two  groups,  to 
ascertain  the  relative  mathematical  certainly  of  a  difference  in  their 
hearing,  it  is  found  that  the  chances  in  favor  of  a  difference  between 
the  groups  are  practically  infinite.  The  chances  are  300  to  1  that 
the  difference  in  condensation  of  a  sound  wave  required  to  excite 
hearing,  between  the  two  peoples  is  at  the  least  15.00  X  10~*,  or 
300  to  1  that  the  hearing  acuity  of  Filipinos  is  only  one  ninth  that 
of  the  Whites  for  both  ears.  Exactly  the  same  differences  appear 
if  we  select  only  the  median  cases— the  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  dis- 
tributed equally  about  the  median— as  will  appear  by  reference  to 
Table  XVI.  (p.  90).  Referring  now  to  tables  XVII.  and  XVIIL, 
it  is  seen  that,  for  the  right  ear,  nine  Filipino  hearing  records  only, 
and  for  the  left  ear  but  six  of  a  total  of  137,  are  as  high  as  the 
median  record  of  Whites. 

When  the  hearing  was  being  tested  at  the  Exposition,  both  Pro- 
fessor Woodworth  and  I  noticed  that  the  Filipino  peoples  were  doing 
very  poorly  indeed.  At  first,  there  was  a  disposition  to  attribute  it 
to  a  defect  in  the  working  of  the  instrument.  But  this  was  found 
to  be  untrue,  since  a  comparison  of  my  own  hearing  record,  which 
always  immediately  followed  that  of  each  Filipino  tested,  showed  the 
testing  device  to  be  working  normally. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  remarkable  difference  between 
the  auditory  acuity  of  the  Filipinos  and  Whites.  One  point  of 
interest  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  these  people.  It  was  remarked 
in  that  connection  that  some  of  the  Americans  who  had  resided  in 
the  islands  for  two  or  three  years  had  observed  that  their  own  hear- 
ing was  very  poor  while  in  the  Philippines,  a  fact  which  they  be- 
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Ueved  to  be  attributable  to  over-dosmg  with  quinine,  a  drug  which 
they  found  it  necessary  to  use  freely  to  ward  oflE  tropical  fevers. 
But,  as  was  then  stated,  Filipinos  are  immune  to  attacks  of  these 
febrile  diseasea  They  use  no  quinine  or  other  drug  with  like  prop- 
erty, 80  the  explanation  of  auditory  inferiority  which  takes  into  ac- 
eount  the  use  of  quinine,  is  unsatisfactory  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
natives.  Were  the  relative  inferiority  confined  to  this  one  hearing 
test  alone  it  mig^t  be  interpreted  as  at  least  in  part  due  to  the 
Filipinos'  inability  to  react  to  the  test  from  one  cause  or  another. 
But  a  like  unfavorable  difference,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  found  to 
obtain  with  reference  to  their  upper  limit  of  hearing.  The  inferi- 
ority probably  extends  to  all  phases  of  hearing. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  records  from  this  test 
would  correlate  with  those  for  the  upper  threshold  of  hearing,  I 
worked  out  the  Pearson  coefficient  of  correlation^'  for  all  the  Fili- 
pino records,  employing  both  methods — ^f or  relative  position  and  for 
average  difference.  By  the  first  method,  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
between  auditory  acuity  and  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  of  Filipinos 
was  +0.2907.  By  the  second  method,  the  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation between  the  two  amounted  to  +0.5408.  The  amount  of 
correlation  is  certainly  fairly  large.  And,  taking  into  consideration 
an  instrumental  error  amounting  to  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  in 
each  series,  the  degree  of  correspondence  is  about  as  great  as  might 
be  looked  for  where  the  measures  are  of  quantities  that  are  as  variable 
in  nature  as  are  those  of  any  sensory  test. 

Lfooking  at  the  distribution  of  the  records  of  individuals  in  the 
two  tests  respectively  we  discover  that  of  the  25  individuals  who 
ranked  highest  in  auditory  acuity,  18  are  among  the  25  highest  in 
the  upper  limit  test,  and  of  the  25  individuals  who  ranked  lowest  in 
auditory  acuity~i.  e,,  did  most  poorly— 21  are  also  among  the  25 
poorest  in  the  test  for  the  upper  threshold  of  audibility.  The  char- 
acter of  the  coefficient  of  correlation  together  with  the  figures  show- 
ing the  correspondence  in  the  cases  of  the  records  at  the  extremes, 
although  they  indicate  that  some  definite  correlation  exists  between 
hearing  acuity  and  the  limit  of  hearing,  do  not  show  a  point  for 
point  correspondence  such  as  to  justify  one  test  for  both  functions 
in  a  purely  functional  hearing  test.  The  results  furnish  evidence, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  support  of  the  theory  that  in  its  ultimate  analysis, 
pitch  discernment  is  closely  related  to  the  factor  of  intensity. 

The  relation  that  exists  between  auditory  acuity  and  intelligence 

*•  r ^ Ztfy/n^i^a  in  which  r  is  the  required  coefficient;  w  and  y  the  devia- 
tions of  an  individual  from  the  averages  of  the  two  series  of  measurements; 
n  the  number  of  individuals;  fft  ^t^^^  ^*  the  standard  deviations  of  the  two 
series  of  meaaurements. 
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was  likewise  investigated  to  a  certain  extent.  In  connection  with 
other  tests  and  measures,  we  had  the  people  whom  we  measured  at 
flie  Exposition  perform  certain  intelligence  tests,  which  were  more 
or  less  simple  in  character.  Among  the  intelligence  tests  was  a 
simple  **form  test"  which  we  believed,  from  observation,  to  cor- 
relate roughly  with  intellectual  ability.  The  test  consisted  in  select- 
ing certain  blocks,  cut  into  geometrical  forms,  which  were  arranged 
in  random  order,  and  placing  them  into  holes  of  corresponding  shapes 
which  had  been  cut  into  a  board.  A  record  was  made  (1)  of  the 
time  required  to  perform  the  operation  as  well  as  (2)  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  was  done.  Taking  the  time  required  to  perform  this 
test  by  Filipinos  and  their  auditory  acuity,  the  Pearson  coefficient 
of  correlation  was  -f- 0.238.  While,  therefore,  the  correlation  be- 
tween intellectual  ability,  as  measured  by  this  intelligence  test,  and 
auditory  acuity  is  not  very  considerable,  it  does  show  that  intellectual 
ability  is  a  factor  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  sensory  measures, 
even  though  the  tests  be  as  simple  in  character  as  were  those  of 
auditory  acuity,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  tests  on 
primitive  peoples. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  factor  of  intelligence  as  regards 
its  relation  to  auditory  acuity  a  little  farther,  in  the  case  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. Among  other  Filipinos  tested  for  hearing  were  fourteen 
students,  who  were  in  attendance  at  various  American  universities 
and  colleges.  I  separated  the  hearing  records  of  these  Filipinos 
from  the  others  in  order  to  compare  them  with  those  of  Filipinos  of 
the  more  humble  walks  of  life.  These  student  records  for  the  hear- 
ing of  the  right  and  left  ears,  respectively,  I  will  present  in  full : 


Filipino  Students — Auditort  Acuitt — Individual  Records 


Bight  Ear 

Left  Ear 

A«xi(r« 

^=X  10-*  ergs 

A-X10-» 

-y-X-'erg. 

1 

2.5 

1.6 

1.9 

0.9 

2 

2.8 

2.0 

2.1 

1.1 

3 

3.0 

2.3 

3.3 

2.8 

4 

2.6 

1.6 

3.3 

2.8 

6 

3.0 

2.3 

3.3 

2.8 

6 

3.3 

2.8 

4.0 

4.0 

7 

3.3 

2.8 

4.0 

4.0 

8 

3.3 

2.8 

4.6 

5.0 

9 

3.6 

3.3 

4.5 

5.0 

10 

3.6 

3.3 

4.5 

5.0 

11 

4.5 

5.0 

4.5 

5.0 

12 

4.5 

6.0 

6.2 

9.5 

13 

16.7 

64.0 

15.7 

64.0 

14 

15.7 

64.0 

36.5 

330.0 

Ayenge 

5.0 

11.6 

6.40 

81.5 

BB8VLTB 
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Of  these  records  of  Filipino  students,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
ezeept  the  last  two  are  above  the  median  hearing  reoord  of  Whites, 
in  ease  of  both  the  right  and  the  left  ears.  But  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether,  after  all,  this  difference  in  hearing  between  the  stu- 
dents and  the  common  native  Filipinos  is  really  a  matter  of  intelli- 
gence at  all  but  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  these  individuals  had 
been  longer  in  the  United  States  and  hence  had  become  somewhat 
more  acclimated  than  had  the  soldiery,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  di- 
rectly from  the  islands.  It  is  difficult  to  cimceive,  though,  how  a 
climate  so  different  from  that  in  their  natural  habitat,  in  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  had  lived  for  centuries,  could  be  effective  in 
bettering  a  sensory  quality.  Indeed,  the  argument  would  sound 
more  plausible  were  we  to  reason  conversely  that  their  hearing  be^ 
ecMne  poorer  in  the  United  States  because  of  their  longer  sojourn  here. 

iiffitfw—(For  a  more  complete  description  of  these  people,  see 
Chapter  11.)  The  composition  of  the  Ainu  group  was  not  the  most 
favorable  for  an  auditory  acuity  test  In  addition  to  the  too  great 
variation  in  ages  among  the  peoples,  it  appears  that  to  some  extent 
the  different  individuals  of  the  group  were  interrelated.  In  testing 
a  related  group  such  as  this,  consequently,  there  is  some  possibility 
that  what  is  really  being  measured  is  a  family  characteristic  rather 
than  a  racial  trait.  I  shall  present  the  records,  however,  as  I  se- 
cured them: 

AnfCT — ^AUDITOBT  ACUITT 


Af« 


Ymo  Osawa. 

Katonre  Hiimmanu 

Ooro  Bete 

Bangea  Hiramora 

Kin  Hiramura  (Daughter  of 

Sangea) 

ninitatd[  Hiramara  (Wife  of 

Katorge) 

Ume  Osawa  (Wife  of  Yaao)  ... 
Santakimo  Hiiamara.... 

ATerage 


Right  Ew 


A-Xl<r»   f-X10rv«rga 


5.5 

21.1 

4.0 

4.5 

25.0 

11.9 
86.5 
86.5 


18.12 


7.5 

110.0 

4.0 

5.0 

160.0 

35.0 
330.0 
330.0 


122.7 


LeflEw 


A-xi<r» 


8.1 
25.0 

6.2 
11.9 

11.9 

18.1 
11.9 
43.4 


17.06 


^=X10rN 


17.0 

160.0 

9.5 

35.0 

35.0 

80.0 

35.0 

450.0 


102.7 


In  making  up  the  averages  for  this  group,  I  included  the  records 
of  all  the  individuals  examined,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  pre- 
sented wide  variations.  In  case  of  a  doubtful  record  in  making  up 
the  averages  of  larger  groups,  such  as  the  Whites  or  the  Filipinos, 
I  observed  the  rule  laid  down  by  Professor  Cattell  of  rejecting  the 
record  of  any  individual  if  its  divergence  from  the  average  exceeded 
three  times  the  average  deviation.     Such  a  record  is  more  likely  to 
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be  an  isstramental  error  or  to  be  a  case  of  pathological  fonctioning 
than  a  question  of  simple  deviation  from  the  average.  Such*a  pro^ 
cedure  in  the  case  of  the  records  of  the  Ainus,  however,  would  be 
difficult  to  follow. 

Of  the  eight  records  of  hearing  for  the  right  ear,  five  were  very 
poor  and  only  three  fair  in  comparison  with  those  of  Whites,  while 
for  the  left  ear,  seven  of  the  eight  are  relatively  poor,  though  for 
this  ear  the  average  shows  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  right. 
None  of  the  Ainu  people,  in  case  of  either  ear,  stand  as  high  as  the 
median  records  for  Whites,  for  corresponding  ears.  While  it  is  not 
permissible  to  become  dogmatic  from  so  small  a  sampling,  it  seems 
probable  enough  that  the  average  of  a  large  group  of  Ainu  people 
would  show  about  the  same  relative  inferiority  with  respect  to  au- 
ditory acuity  as  was  discovered  among  the  few  examined.  At  the 
time  of  making  the  examinations,  and  again  some  months  later,  I 
inquired  carefuUy  of  each  person  whether  he  or  she  had  ever  observed 
that  his  hearing  was  defective,  but  the  replies  were  invariably  in  the 
negative.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  investigated 
other  than  by  the  method  of  observation  and  selection,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  inferiority  of  the  Ainu  in  respect  to  this  sense  is  due 
in  no  small  part  to  their  sluggishness  in  reacting  to  impressions.  So 
sluggish  and  unresponsive  are  they,  that  a  stimulus  of  more  than 
ordinary  intensity  is  required  to  arouse  them,  and  it  seems  not  un- 
natural that  weak  auditory  stimuli  should  fail  to  break  over  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  Confirmatory  of  this  ophiion  is  the  fact 
that  of  the  eight  individuals  tested,  the  three  who  were  the  most 
intelligent  and  alert  of  the  group  were  likewise  the  three  who  pos- 
sessed the  best  records  of  hearing  acuity. 

No  effort  was  made  to  differentiate  the  sexes  in  the  tests,  though 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  data  that  the  average  acuity  of  the  women 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  men.  The  record  of  Kin  was 
high  also,  and  perhaps  should  have  been  omitted  in  making  up  the 
average,  but  she  seemed  to  understand  the  procedure  and  to  react  as 
intelligently  to  the  questions  put  to  her  as  the  average  of  her  people, 
and  for  this  reason  her  record  was  included  with  the  others. 

Pigmies.— (For  a  description  of  these  people  see  Chapter  II., 
page  9.)  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  consider  this  group  as  one 
of  native  African  Negroes,  rather  than  of  a  particularly  primitive  or 
aboriginal  race.  Some  of  the  number,  at  least,  were  not  Pigmy  at 
all :  they  belonged  to  a  type  of  large  red  negro  found  in  the  central 
Congo  district.  Yet  even  as  regards  Negroes  who  have  been  little 
influenced  by  the  habits  and  arts  of  civilization,  they  will  give 
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instnietiye  information.  I  shall  give  the  data  relative  to  their  ages 
and  tribal  connections  as  it  was  given  ns  together  with  the  hearing 
records  which  I  was  able  to  make,  in  the  following  table : 


Pio: 


•AUDITOBT  AOUITT 


Aft 

Mte 

Bil^tBw 

Ltft  Eu 

A-X1«^ 

^-X10-'«rgi 

A-X10-' 

^»xia-*«rgi 

MaliMk.  ^ 

Bmbaln 

80 
16 
18 
16 
17 

BitwA 
« 
it 

Buteaba 
« 

6.2 

11.9 

18.1 

9.1 

6.2 

9.5 
85.0 
80.0 
21.0 

9.5 

6.2 
9.1 
7.1 
9.1 
6.2 

9.5 
21.0 
13.0 

Tjitima 

21  0 

9.5 

JL  0™ 

10.81 
8.65 

8L0 
20.8 

7.54 
1.24 

14.8 
76 

In  contrast  with  the  records  of  the  Ainu  just  considered,  it  is 
seen  that  the  Pigmies  present  a  rather  homogeneons  group  so  far  as 
auditory  acuity  is  concerned.  For  both  ears  the  average  deviations 
are  smalL  This  probably  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
the  individuals  were  about  of  an  age,  and  differed  little  tempera- 
mentally from  one  another.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  the 
upper  threshold  of  hearing  the  Pigmy  records  were  all  high,  and  if 
the  same  relative  distribution  were  to  follow,  were  the  number 
increased  indefinitely.  Pigmies  would  possess  an  upper  threshold  for 
hearing  superior  to  that  of  any  other  race,  not  being  inferior  to  even 
Whites  in  this  respect  An  equal  degree  of  superiority  was  not 
attained  by  Pigmies  in  auditory  acuity,  although  for  the  left  ear 
(see  Table  XV.)  the  average  acuity  of  Pigmies  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  the  same  ear  for  Indians  who  next  approach  Whites 
in  keenness  of  hearing;  the  record  for  the  right  ear  falls  below  that 
of  both  Whites  and  Indians.  Little  significance  perhaps  may  be 
attached  to  an  average  measure,  where  the  numbers  measured  are  so 
few,  but  the  character  of  the  distribution  of  the  group  seems  to 
indicate  a  decided  inferiority  for  the  hearing  of  the  Pigmies  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  both  Whites  and  Indians.  The  curve  of  their 
hearing  falls  perceptibly  lower,  the  average  being  relatively  higher 
owing  possibly  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Pigmies  possessed  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  an  organic  hearing  defect,  which  might  tend  to 
lower  the  standing  of  the  group.  An  explanation  of  the  differences 
found  between  the  comparative  records  of  Whites  and  Pigmies  in 
the  upper  threshold  of  hearing  and  for  simple  acuity  respectively 
might  be  given  on  an  intellectual  basis.    In  the  test  for  the  upper 
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threshold  of  hearing,  the  rtimiili  are  of  longer  duration.  More- 
over, they  require  no  interpretation,  and  ccHisequently  the  feeling  of 
hearing  the  sound,  which  really  has  only  a  subthreshold  value,  may 
be  more  easily  accomplished,  than  the  actual  interpretation,  which 
the  counting  of  the  stimuli,  implied  in  the  simple  acuity  test,  neces- 
sitates.   I  put  this  forth  as  suggestive  only. 


CHAPTER  XI 

SUMICABY  AND  C!ONCIiUSION 

It  is  Yery  difficult  to  compare  the  foregoing  results  with  those  of 
My^B  in  the  same  field,  by  reason  of  the  differences  in  the  method 
employed  in  collecting  data.  In  the  classic  work  of  Myers,  on 
Papuan  hearing,  several  different  deyices  for  testing  the  hearing  of 
the  primitives  were  employed.^  And  to  such  an  extent  were  these 
different  measures  therefore  confused  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Myers  to  report  all  the  data  he  collected  in  terms  of  a  personal 
fraction  in  which  the  hearing  of  one  of  the  members  who  made 
up  the  expedition  was  the  denominator,  while  that  of  the  subject 
constituted  the  numerator.  Of  the  35  Islanders  who  were  examined 
for  auditory  acuity  by  Myers,  the  hearing  of  seventeen  only  was 
reported  and  of  these  twelve  were  children,  five  only  being  adults. 
Of  the  children  five  could  hear  as  far  as  Myers;  seven  were  clearly 
inferior;  and  of  the  adults  examined,  all  possessed  a  very  low  acuity. 
Although  consequentiy  I  can  speak  only  in  general  terms,  Myers's 
conclusions  do  not  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  my  own  in  this, 
that  they  point  out  clearly  the  obvious  superiority  of  Whites  over 
primitive  races  in  the  keenness  of  their  hearing  sense. 

With  my  smaller  groups,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  the  num- 
ber examined  is  insufficient  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  general 
tendency  of  the  group  within  the  region  of  a  large  probable  error. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  such  peoples  as  the  Vancouvers,  the 
Pigmies,  and  the  Cocopas,  where  it  is  difficult  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  probability  the  character  that  the  hearing  curve  of  the 
Peebles  as  a  whole  might  assume,  inasmuch  as  the  records  are  so 
scattered — some  being  fairly  high;  others  extremely  poor.  But  in 
the  case  of  such  groups  as  the  Indians,  Filipinos  and  Whites,  the 
number  of  measurements  is  sufficient  to  give  at  least  the  general 
character  of  a  complete  distribution  of  the  race  as  a  whole. 

Taking  the  results  of  all  the  groups  examined  for  what  they  are 
worth  their  standings  respectively  are  as  follows,  as  regards  the 
acuity  of  the  right  ear: 

Whites;  Cocopas;  Indians  from  the  School;  Pigmies;  Patagonian 
Indians;  Vancouver  Indians;  Ainu,  and  lastly,  Filipinos. 

For  the  left  ear,  the  order  is  slightly  changed.  Whites  and 
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Filipinos,  however,  still  retaining  the  positions  at  the  two  extremes 
the  order  from  the  most  acute  people  to  the  least  acute  being: 

Whites;  Pigmies;  Indians  from  the  School;  Cocopas,  Vancouva 
Indians;  Ainu;  Patagonians  and  Filipinos. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  three  mm 
numerous  gronps,  namely  Whites,  Indians  &om  the  School,  am 
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FilipinoB  remain  unchaxigecL  Indeed,  they  retain  in  respect  to  each 
other  about  the  same  relative  position  for  both  the  right  and  left 
ears,  and  also,  when  the  basis  of  comparison  is  that  of  absolute  units 
of  hearing,  instead  of  rebitive  position.  To  summarize  the  various 
e^Mnparisons  which  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  data 
relating  to  the  several  groups,  we  may  show  the  following  ratios 
indicating  the  relative  keenness  of  the  hearing  sense  of  each  group 
as  ccmipared  with  that  of  Whites: 

Bli^t  Bw  Left  Eftr 

White*— CooopM Batio    7  to  5  Ratio    9  to  7 

Wliitefr-Indiaiu  (Sdiool)   **        9  to  5  "  8.5  to  7 

Whiter— Pigmies "  lOJ^  to  5  "  7US  to  7 

White^-Patagoniaiis  «<  12  to  5  "  17.5  to  7 

Whiter— VanooiiTer  Indimiis "  10  to  5  "  10  to  7 

Whiter— Ainiis "  18  to  6  "  17  to  7 

Whites— FiUpinos  "  24  to  5  "  26.5  to  7 

Preyer,  Fechner,'  Bezold  and  others  have  observed  that  in  hear- 
ing tests,  the  left  ear  in  general  is  more  acute  than  the  right.  Miss 
Nelson,*  on  the  contrary,  found  that  in  both  men  and  women  the 
rig^t  ear  was  the  better.  The  left  ear,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
found  to  be  superior  with  respect  to  the  tests  for  the  upper  threshold 
of  hearing.  In  case  of  the  ears  of  each  of  the  larger  groups,  my  own 
experiments  in  general  confirm  the  observations  of  Miss  Nelson  as 
opposed  to  those  of  Fechner  and  Bezold.  The  acuity  of  the  left  ear 
not  only  of  the  three  larger  groups  but  in  three  of  the  five  smaller 
ones,  is  clearly  inferior  to  the  right,  the  Pigmies  and  Ainus  alone 
being  exceptions.  When  making  the  measurements  of  the  upper 
threshold,  it  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  stated  that  almost  invariably 
the  right  ear  was  first  tested.  In  consequence,  I  believed  the 
superior  upper  limit  of  the  left  ear  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  practise 
in  hearing  shrill  tones.  But  this  explanation  will  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  acuity  test.  Instead  of  testing  invariably  one  particular 
ear  first,  the  process  was  alternated— the  right  and  left  ears  alter- 
nately being  first  tested  in  successive  subjects.  Practise  effects 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  operative  in  causing  the  average  for 
acuity  of  one  ear  to  be  higher  than  the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
probable  that  the  causal  factor  is  organic  rather  than  psychological. 

The  one  fact  standing  out  most  prominently  as  a  result  of  these 
measurements  is  the  clearly  evident  superiority  of  Whites  over  aU 
other  races,  both  in  the  keenness  and  in  the  range  of  the  hearing 
sense.  The  evidence  is  so  clear  and  striking  as  to  silence  effectually 
the  contention  that  the  hearing  function,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  rela- 
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tively  lefis  utility  in  the  pursuits  attending  modem  social  conditions 
than  those  surrounding  the  life  of  the  savage,  has  deteriorated  and 
is  degenerating.  On  Uie  contrary,  they  are  more  nearly  in  keeping 
with  the  advanced  positions  taken  by  modem  dynamic  psychology, 
to  the  effect  that  not  only  the  intellectual  but  sensory  possibilities 
are  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  variety  of  motor  response  of  which 
the  individual  is  capable.  Other  things  being  equal  those  individuals 
or  races  possessing  the  greatest  complexity  and  variety  of  reactions 
to  elements  in  their  respective  environments  likewise  will  be  gifted 
with  keener  and  more  acute  sensory  mechanisms. 

If  all  discrimination  of  data  coming  to  the  senses,  must  finally 
be  stated  in  motor  terms,  as  most  psychologists  would  have  us  think, 
then  those  peoples  whose  social  activities  call  for  the  greatest  com* 
plexity  of  response  will,  of  necessity,  possess  keener  senses  along 
those  lines  in  which  the  social  media  call  for  closer  discrimination. 
This  motor  aspect  of  a  sensory  function  also  serves,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  explain  a  rather  starding  auditory  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  natives  of  tropical  lands.  In  these  regions  of  warmth, 
where  lack  of  thrift  and  indolence  are  fostered  by  nature's  bounty, 
in  its  luxuriance  and  plenty  in  the  way  of  food,  in  its  relative  im- 
munity f rcHn  exigencies  calling  for  protection  and  shelter,  adaptive 
activities  are  found  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Contrast  these  conditions 
with  those  of  higher  latitudes,  in  which  the  individual  is  in  constant 
strife  to  keep  himself  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings.  And  the 
ear  plays  no  insignificant  role  in  this  endless  round  of  readjustment. 
Roughly,  and  in  general,  the  data  on  hearing  were  found  to  correlate 
with  motor  versatility  as  regards  the  different  races. 

Then  again  the  more  involved  a  test,  the  more  probable  is  it  that 
differences  in  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  subjects  tested  will  be 
effective  in  modifying  in  an  unfavorable  direction  the  performance 
of  the  less  gifted  group.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  test 
for  auditory  acuity  which  I  employed  was  more  than  a  simple  sen- 
sory test,  inasmuch  as  it  required  an  interpretation  of  the  stimuli 
presented  to  the  ear,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  believed  that  some 
of  the  differences  between  the  acuity  of  the  several  peoples  tested 
might  be  attributable  to  the  obvious  fact  that  striking  differences  in 
mental  alertness  obtained  among  the  different  races.  But  to  what 
extent  the  mental  factor  was  responsible  for  the  degree  of  auditory 
inferiority  in  such  a  race  as  the  Filipinos,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  from  the  data  at  hand. 

Only  two  factors  have  been  indicated  to  account  for  differences 
in  auditory  acuity  found  among  primitive  races,  and  between  primi- 
tive races  and  Whites.     That  there  are  many  others,  some  perhaps 
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more  nignifteMit  and  vital  than  those  pointed  out,  the  writer  only  too 
wdl  appredatea.  Bnt  the  field  is  new.  And  indeed  the  conditions 
aarroanding  the  taking  of  the  measurements  herein  reported  were 
not  as  iayorable  for  making  an  intensive  stady  of  the  factors  enter- 
ing into  hearing  as  the  importance  of  the  problem  warrants.  Still 
this  m  not  the  phase  of  the  stady  that  I  care  to  nndnly  emphasize. 
As  significant  o  the  problem  of  racial  differences  in  hearing  is  for 
genetic  psychology,  and  the  writer  feels  this  importance  keenly,  it 
was  to  the  method  employed  in  testing  hearing,  particularly,  that  it 
was  desired  to  call  attention.  Paychology  as  a  science  has  advanced 
to  that  point  where  quantitatively  exact  methods  of  research  ought 
to  be  emphasiaed,  o  well  for  evaluating  functions  as  for  equating 
differences  between  individuals  or  among  races.  Such  methods  too 
are  demanded  as  are  possible  of  reinstatement,  and  offer  data  in  a 
nomenclature  more  specific  and  determinative  than  normatively  es- 
tablished units  of  measurement  can  give.  If  consequently  the  meth- 
ods that  have  been  used  to  obtain  the  results  herein  presented  succeed 
in  aecentuating  the  need  for  more  exact  objective  methods  of  research 
in  experimental  psychology,  the  writer's  purpose  will  have  been  at- 
tained o  effectually  as  by  the  recognition  of  the  light  that  has  been 
thrown  on  the  problem  of  the  hearing  of  the  inferior  races. 
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PREFACE 

The  students  of  the  advanced  or  fonr  years  course  in  the  Fitch- 
burg  Normal  School  are  required  to  write  a  thesis  during  the  last 
year  on  some  subject  connected  with  psychology  or  child  study. 
They  usually  collect  data  and  treat  them  statistically.  This  year 
the  data,  consisting  largely  of  a  series  of  measurements  and  tests 
made  upon  the  six  hundred  children  in  the  training  school  during 
the  last  five  years,  were  of  more  value  than  usual,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  print  parts  of  a  number  of  the  theses,  with  an  introduction 
and  supplementary  comments  by  the  head  of  the  department.  Only 
those  parts  of  the  theses  that  are  of  general  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical interest  are  included.  Complete  theses  would  doubtless  be 
of  interest  to  some  who  are  interested  in  knowing  the  value  of  thesis 
writing  as  a  method  of  training  elementary  teachers,  but  to  have 
published  in  full  would  have  made  the  monograph  too  large  and 
detracted  from  its  interest  to  psychologists.  All  unnecessary  details 
therefore,  together  with  some  suggestions  of  practical  applications, 
are  omitted.  With  very  few  minor  exceptions  the  language  of  the 
students  is  unchanged.  All  the  theses  wer6  accompanied  by  refer- 
ences, but  as  most  of  them  were  incomplete,  including  only  material 
well  known  to  psychologists,  they  are  omitted.  The  editor  when 
necessary  has  prefaced  each  thesis  with  an  explanation  of  the  tests 
on  which  it  is  based,  and  followed  each  with  brief  comments. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  the  past  year  nearly  all 
of  the  advanced  class,  instead  of  taking  a  general  topic  for  study, 
took  a  concrete  case  of  a  child  backward  in  one  or  many  lines  and 
tried  to  improve  him,  accompanying  the  teaching  by  reading  and 
by  carefully  kept  records  of  what  was  done  and  the  results.  This 
studying  of  individual  children  in  order  to  teach  them  more  effec- 
tively proved  to  be  of  much  more  value  and  interest  than  the  mere 
studying  of  individuals  without  expecting  to  do  anything  for  them. 

E.    A.    KiRKPATRICK. 
FiTCHBXJBo,  Mass., 
NoTember,  1908. 
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THESIS   I 

Physical  Tests  and  Measurements 

Bt  Lilijan  G.  Mtebs 

Editor's  Explanation, — The  data  regarding  physical  develop- 
ment sommarized  in  the  tables  that  follow  were  taken  about  the 
first  of  October  of  each  year  by  the  Normal  students  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Child  Study.  One  or  two 
students  usually  took  charge  of  each  instrument  and  made  the  tests 
and  measurements  of  all  the  children  as  they  passed  along  the  line. 
The  ordinary  clothing  at  that  season  of  the  year  was  worn  by  the 
children  except  that  the  boys  were  asked  to  remove  their  coats  while 
being  weighed  and  measured.  At  first  shoes  were  also  removed,  but 
later  this  was  given  up.  The  head  of  the  department  tried  to  secure 
accuracy  in  measurement  but  of  course  there  were  slight  errors  due 
to  the  personal  equation  of  those  taking  the  measurements  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Larger  errors,  due  to  the  mishandling  of  an  instru- 
ment, sometimes  occurred  but  were  usually  discovered  and  corrected 
before  many  measurements  were  made.  Although  not  quite  as  ac- 
curate as  measurements  made  by  experts  the  sources  of  error  are 
not  large  enough  to  vitiate  the  general  results.  In  the  grip  test 
an  adjustable  dynamometer  of  the  Smedley  type  was  used,  which 
gives  a  higher  record  especially  for  small  children  than  the  ordinary 
non-adjustable  instrument.  The  tests  of  chest  expansion  and  of 
lung  capacity  are  not  always  correct  indications  of  the  strength  of 
individual  children,  especially  of  the  lower  grades  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  empty  and  fill  the  lungs  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
capable  of  if  they  only  knew  just  how  to  do  it.  Sometimes  a  de- 
termined effort  to  contract  the  chest  results  only  in  rigidity  or  actual 
expansion.  Better  results  are  usually  obtained  by  letting  the  chil- 
dren imitate  other  children  or  the  experimenter  than  by  telling  them 
what  to  do  and  urging  them  to  do  their  best. 

Thesis, — (As  the  facts  discussed  in  this  thesis  are  of  a  familiar 
character  only  the  table  is  here  reproduced.) 
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TABLE   I 
Physical  Measubementb  akd  Tests 


Agea 

Girljf 

Bojl 

§ 

7 

s 

9 

to 

It 

u 

IS 

« 

7 

1 

9 

10 

II 

n 

Nmaber. .,.,. 

40      40 

40 

40 

40 

40.    30 

10 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

da 

Weigbl 20      22.9  '25.1 

?.nH 

^ 

32.5  37.6 

41  3| 

21.4 

23  5 

25.1 

27.6   30,3   32.4   34 

Height  itandmg.,  113.5  120.8  12^5.9  130.3'l36,3,l42 

147,9 

164 

115.4121.8 

126.2 

130.4135.6139.71* 

Height  sitting.,..  61.4   65.3  .67.6   69.2 

72.4 

73.4 

75,5 

80    1 

627 

65.2 

67 

68.7   70.7    72,4   7a 

Breatithof  head.-llU  ,14.1  lU.l 

R2 

113 

14.4 

14.5 

14.7 

14.2 

14.3 

14.5 

116  [14.6   116   11 

Br^dthof  chea..|18>3 

18.8 

19.4 

20.1 

20,4 

21.1 

22 

22.4 

18.9 

19.5 

20 

20.9  '21.3    21.6  |2L 

Breadth  of  waist.Jl6.5 

17.6 

18.3 

18.7 

18.9 

19.3 

19.5 

19.2 

'16.6 

17.6 

18.7 

197  |20.2    20.3  im 

Girth  of  head 60.6 

61.7 

52 

514 

52.7 

52.7 

53 

52.6 

161.3 

61,7 

62.6 

63.2  53.3 

63.4   5a 

Depth  of  cheat...,] 4.6 

14.9 

15 

15.7 

15.8 

16.2 

16,9 

17,2 

Il5 

15.4 

15.5 

16.2   16.4 

16,7  lit 

Chest  cipansion.. 

5.0 

5.6 

7.2 

6.4 

7.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.3 

1  ^2 

6.0 

7,2 

7.4  j  7.6 

6.6  1  ft 

Lung  capacitj,... 

,67 

.92 

.95 

1.11 

L201.41 

1.60 

1.34 

'    ,80 

1,07 

1.18 

L43:  1.64 

1.72  li 

Grip,  right ,'  9.9 

Grip,  \du WOA 

12.1 

13.4 

13,8 

14 J    lO 

20 

22,5 

12.2 

116 

15.8 

18.S  "18.9 

20,9    22 

12.4 

13,3 

14,8 

15.2  a7.2 

19,9 

20.el 

12^  ICl 

119 

17^  (la^ 

20   in, 

Editor's  Comment. — These  tables  may  best  be  compared  with 
those  of  Professor  Hastings  in  his  '*  Manual  of  Physical  Measure- 
ments "  since  the  instruments  and  methods  used  were  similar. 
With  very  few  exceptions  these  tables  are  higher  for  both  boys  and 
girls  at  all  ages  than  those  of  Professor  Hastings  though  in  most 
cases  where  there  is  no  difference  in  the  instruments  and  the  mode 
of  taking  the  measurements,  the  difference  is  very  slight.  His  tables 
are  based  on  more  children  but  these  have  the  advantage  of  being 
based  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  same  children  at  different  ages. 

The  differences  in  height  and  weight  which,  according  to  the 
tables,  place  eastern  children  about  one  year  in  advance  of  western 
in  those  respects  is  partly,  but  perhaps  not  wholly,  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  our  children  retained  their  shoes,  while  those  measured 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hastings  did  not. 

In  height  sitting  the  differences  are  slight,  also  in  breadth  of 
head  and  girth  of  head,  but  in  breadth  of  chest  and  of  waist  they 
are  somewhat  greater,  while  in  depth  of  chest  the  difference  is  very 
marked  amounting  at  nearly  every  age  to  two  or  more  cm.  This 
can  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  difference  in  clothing  or  mode  of 
measurement  so  far  as  we  know.  It  seems  to  indicate  a  marked 
physiological  difference  between  eastern  and  western  children. 

Chest  expansion  and  lung  capacity  correspond  pretty  well,  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  making  accurate  tests  of  children  who  have 
had  little  or  no  practice  in  controlling  the  muscles  of  chest  and 
lungs. 

The  difference  of  from  two  to  six  kilograms  in  the  strength  of 
forearm,  as  indicated  by  grip,  can  not  be  wholly  accounted  for  by 
the  adjustable  dynamometer  used  by  us,  for  our  records  are  some- 
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what  higher  than  those  of  the  Chicago  Child  Study  Department 
where  the  same  instrument  was  used.  The  fact  that  many  of  our 
ehildren  had  taken  the  test  one  or  more  times  may  have  given  them 
some  advantage.  In  one  other  respect  our  results  are  peculiar,  t.  e., 
in  the  relative  strength  of  right  and  left  hands.  In  our  tables  the 
figures  for  the  left  hand  are  relatively  high  at  all  ages,  and  up  to 
nine  years  of  age  are  absolutely  higher  than  for  the  right  hand. 
Others  have  found  the  right  hand  slightly  superior  at  six  and 
markedly  so  after  twelve. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  tests,  carefully  chosen  for  their  close 
relation  to  development  and  health,  would  be  a  valuable  means  of 
diagnosing  the  condition  and  progressive  development  of  individual 
children,  but  this  hope  has  been  realized  only  in  part.  In  averages 
of  the  measurements  of  a  number  of  children,  errors  due  to  slight 
difference  in  clothing  and  to  the  personal  equation  of  different  per- 
sons who  make  the  measurements,  and  to  the  variation  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  intensity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  the 
strength  tests,  are  likely  to  cancel  each  other.  In  individual  cases, 
however,  the  figures  recorded  for  the  same  child  in  successive  years 
may  often  be  misleading.  This  is  true  of  the  vital  strength  tests 
and  the  measurements  of  breadth  of  chest  and  waist.  In  such 
measurements  as  those  of  girth  of  head  and  breadth  of  head,  although 
the  probable  error  of  measurement  is  not  great,  yet  the  change  from 
year  to  year  is  slight  and  may  be  less  than  the  error  of  measurement. 

If  the  same  person  made  all  these  measurements  and  tests  year 
after  year  in  the  same  way,  the  records  would  doubtless  be  very 
significant  of  the  actual  development  of  individual  children,  but 
where  different  persons  have  handled  the  instruments  and  directed 
the  efforts  of  children  who  have  not  practiced  the  tests,  the  records 
can  not  be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  showing  variations  in  the 
individual  though  any  marked  individual  variations  from  the  normal 
are  clearly  shown,  and  the  averages  are  fairly  reliable. 

In  the  case  of  measurements  of  height  and  weight  the  facts  are 
somewhat  different,  for  the  changes  from  year  to  year  are  well  above 
any  probable  error  due  to  the  personal  equation  of  the  measurers 
or  to  slight  variation  in  clothing  (if  the  measurements  are  made  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year). 
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Editor's  Explanation, — The  data  regarding  memory  discussed 
in  this  thesis  were  taken  each  year  at  about  the  same  time  by  the 
head  of  the  Department.  Cards  with  from  three  to  nine  figures  of 
good  size  were  used  for  the  visual  test  and  similar  series  of  spoken 
numbers  for  the  auditory  test.  In  both  eases  the  time  occupied 
was  between  one  and  two  seconds  for  each  digit.  In  the  lower 
grades  series  of  from  three  to  six  digits  were  given,  while  in  the 
upper  grades  series  with  two  or  three  more  digits  were  also  given. 
The  same  number  of  digits  was  given  two  or  three  times.  In  mark- 
ing, no  credit  was  given  except  for  series  that  were  correctly  re- 
produced in  the  proper  order.  Averages  were  not  made  but  each 
pupil  was  credited  with  the  highest  number  of  digits  that  he  repro- 
duced correctly  every  time  that  many  digits  were  given  him.  This 
was  taken  as  his  standard  memory  span  while  variations  from  this 
standard,  due  to  fluctuating  attention  and  other  causes  were  indi- 
cated by  plus  or  minus  the  excess  or  deficiency.  For  example  a 
boy  who  reproduced  six  digits  every  time  that  number  was  shown, 
but  failed  once  on  five  digits  and  succeeded  on  one  of  seven  and  one 
of  eight  digits  was  marked  6  +  1  +  2  —  1.  Such  extreme  variation 
as  this  was  of  course  rare.  Had  four  or  five  series  of  each  number 
of  digits  been  used  the  standard  alone  would  probably  have  been 
a  good  indication  of  the  individual  mental  span.  The  children  were 
always  very  much  interested  in  this  test,  and  though  pains  was 
taken  to  prevent  them  from  beginning  to  write  before  the  series  was 
complete  or  from  looking  on  the  paper  of  some  other  child,  yet  a  few 
incorrect  records  due  to  these  causes  were  doubtless  included.  Some 
errors  were  probably  also  made  by  the  student  teachers  who  looked 
over  the  children's  papers  and  recorded  the  results.  Such  sources 
of  error  however  would  not  apply  to  one  age  or  sex  more  than 
another  and  hence  would  not  affect  the  comparative  averages. 

Thesis, — The  results  of  the  tests  taken,  when  tabulated,  show 
what  has  been  proved  by  other  tests  and  what  is  learned  by  ordinary 
observation,  that  the  memory  span,  or  the  power  to  reproduce  im- 
pressions just  received,  increases  with  age  to  a  marked  degree. 

These  same  tests  had  been  taken  on  the  students  at  the  Fitch- 
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burg  Normal  School  and  the  average  of  103  students  was  6.3  for 
the  auditory  and  7.3  for  the  visual  record  in  the  first  test,  and  the 
average  of  eight  who  took  the  test  a  second  time  is  7.2  for  the  audi- 
tory and  8.5  for  the  visual.  These  show  a  slight  superiority  over 
the. record  of  the  children  in  the  grades. 

Older  pupils  have  the  advantage  in  a  memory  test,  because  no 
test  that  can  be  given  is  so  new  to  them  as  to  the  child.  In  another 
test  in  this  school  where  some  adults  who  were  unacquainted  with 
Oreek  and  some  children  were  tested  with  the  Greek  letters,  the 
adults'  record  did  not  show  much  gain  over  the  children's.  Even 
in  this  case,  although  the  letters  were  unfamiliar  to  the  adults,  still 
they  could  see  their  resemblance  to  other  symbols  more  readily  than 
the  children  and  they  still  had  the  advantage. 

Development  of  memory  is  really  a  training  of  the  mind,  in  the 
power  of  concentrating  the  attention  and  of  associating  the  new 
with  the  old. 


TABLE    II 

iNCBEiLSS  IN 

Mehobt  Span 

Auditory 

Agw. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

12 

18 

14 

Boys,  No., 

8 

56 

63 

56 

62 

51 

40 

26 

18 

Average, 

3.8 

3.9 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

5.5 

5.1 

5.6 

6.0 

Girls,  No., 

15 

54 

71 

65 

79 

53 

38 

30 

5 

Average, 

3.6 

4.1 

4.3 

4.8 

6.0 

5.3 

5.5 

5.8 

5.0 

Visual 

Boys,  No., 

10 

48 

62 

58 

66 

52 

19 

26 

7 

Average, 

3.1 

3.8 

4.0 

5.0 

5.6 

5.9 

5.4 

5.0 

5.8 

Girls,  No., 

14 

48 

63 

74 

71 

53 

40 

25 

3 

Average, 

3.4 

3.6 

4.5 

4.9 

5.5 

6.0 

6.1 

6.3 

6.0 

Table  II.  shows  the  average  memory  span  of  children  of  different 
ages,  age  six  meaning  more  than  six  and  less  than  seven,  and  the 
same  for  other  ages.  Fig.  1  shows  the  same  as  the  table,  except  that 
allowance  has  been  made  in  the  figure  for  the  **  variations  "  from 
the  standard  records  (see  above,  p.  3).  One  third  of  each  variation 
is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  standard. 

With  the  boys  from  six  to  nine  the  auditory  memory  is  better 
than  the  visual,  with  the  girls  from  six  to  eight  the  same  is  true 
showing  what  has  been  proved  by  other  tests  that  younger  children 
remember  better  what  they  hear,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that 
before  a  child  enters  school  he  receives  most  of  his  ideas  through 
the  auditory  sense,  while  the  experience  that  the  child  gets  in 
the  school  room  teaches  him  visual  language,  and  this  learning  of 
words  and  numbers  visually  gives  him  a  tendency  to  represent  things 
visuaUy. 
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Fio.  1.     Increase  in  Memory  Span. 


Prom  the  ages  of  eight  and  nine  to  fourteen  the  visual  memory 
is  better  than  the  auditory.  In  the  tests  taken  upon  Normal  School 
students  the  same  is  true. 

The  auditory  memories  of  girls  from  six  to  eleven  are  better 
than  those  of  boys,  from  eleven  to  twelve  both  records  are  the  same, 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  the  record  of  the  girls  is  better  than  the  boyB 
again,  but  at  fourteen  the  curve  of  the  boys  is  above. 

In  the  visual  curve  the  girls  record  is  higher  than  the  boys  except 
from  eight  to  nine  where  the  boys'  record  is  better.  Prom  ten  to 
fourteen  the  record  of  the  girls  is  very  much  better  than  of  the 
boys. 

Generally  speaking  the  curves  seem  to  indicate  that  the  memory 
span  or  immediate  memory  of  girls  is  better  than  that  of  boys. 

The  preceding  table  and  curve  show  the  average  memory  span 
of  children,  not  all  of  whom  were  the  same  at  the  different  ages. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  trace  the  gain  of  the  same  children 
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from  one  year  to  the  next — which  could  be  done  to  some  extent,  as 
three  or  four  successive  tests  had  been  made  on  a  good  number  of 
them.  The  records  for  each  individual  for  the  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive tests  were  examined,  and  if  there  was  a  gain  from  one  year 
to  the  next  it  was  mari^ed  plus  and  if  there  was  a  loss  it  was  marked 
minus.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  III.,  which  gives  the  aver- 
age gain  both  in  the  * 'standard**  record  (see  above,  p.  — ),  and  in 
the  record  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  *' variations.'*  The  num- 
bers under  each  age  give  the  gains  in  the  year  preceding  that  age. 

TABLE   in 
Meicobt  Span 
Auditory 
8       8>^       9         9>^      10       10>^      11      11>^       12      12>^     IS       IS}4        14 


Aft. 

Girls,  No., 

Standard, 

Variation 

combined. 

Boys,  No., 
Standard, 
Variation 
combined, 


Girls,  No., 
Standard, 
Variation 
combined, 

Boys,  No., 
Standard, 
Variation 
combined. 


7>i 


3       6      11       6     31        5     25       4     15       3       15 
.3      S     1.1       .7  —.1     1.6      .5  .2    2.0        .6 


.3      .3     1.4     1.7       .1     1.2      .3 


.4    2.1       1.3 


6       3     25 

.2     1.0      .8 

.3     1.1      .9 


25 


12       2       8       4         9       15 
1.1     1.0      .9      .3    —.1     2.0      .8 


.6 


.9 


Visual 
2       5       5      15       7     25       8      18       3      12 
1.0    3.0      .4      .9      .1     1.0    1.0     1.0     1.3  —.3 


—.1     1.7      .3 


16       3       2 
—.3  —.7       .5 


1.0    2.7  —.1     1.0      .3     1.0     1.0     1.0     1.4 


-.5 


3        3      20 


17 


7      10        3      13        6 


0      —.1 
11        3 


1.3  —.3     1.1     1.4     1.6     1.3     1.3     1.3       .3  —.2     —.6  —.7     1.0 
1.1     1.1     1.1     1.2     1.5     1.1     1.3     1.6       .4  —.4  —1.0  —.6       .7 


In  the  auditory  memory  of  the  girls  there  is  a  marked  gain  to 
nine  and  a  half,  then  at  ten  there  is  a  loss  with  a  gain  from  twelve 
to  thirteen. 

In  the  visual  memory  of  the  boys  there  is  a  very  marked  loss 
at  thirteen  the  same  as  with  the  auditory. 

In  the  visual  memory  of  the  girls  there  is  a  loss  between  eight 
and  nine  but  a  more  marked  loss  at  twelve. 

In  the  visual  memory  of  the  girls  there  is  a  loss  between  eight 
and  nine  but  a  more  marked  loss  at  twelve. 

In  each  case  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  from  one  to  three 
years  in  the  time  when  this  retarded  growth  of  memory  comes  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  retarded  growth  coming  earlier  in  the  girls  in 
each  case. 
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This  corresponds  with  the  studies  which  have  been  made  of  the 
bodily  growth  of  children,  since  there  is  a  diminished  rate  of  growth 
in  girls  about  ten  and  in  boys  about  twelve  with  a  rapid  growth 
afterward. 

This  matter  of  memory  span  is  very  imx)ortant  in  the  learning 
of  spelling;  the  fact  that  some  children  fail  repeatedly  in  their 
spelling  may  be  because  those  children  have  a  poor  visual  or  audi- 
tory memory. 

If  we  remember  that  there  is  a  limit  to  a  child's  mental  grasp 
we  shall  be  careful  about  the  length  of  directions  which  we  give 
him  and  will  not  think  a  child  stupid  because  he  does  not  take  in 
very  many  directions  at  once.  In  giving  a  dictation  lesson  the 
number  of  words  dictated  at  a  time  should  be  determined  by  the 
child's  age  and  mental  grasp. 

The  primary  teacher  should  remember  the  fact  that  the  younger 
pupils  are  more  ear  minded  than  eye  minded. 

Since  an  impression  is  more  lasting  if  it  is  received  through  two 
senses  at  once,  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  pupils  receive  both  vis- 
ual and  auditory  impressions  of  facts  as  much  as  possible.  In  fact 
these  principles  are  applicable  to  everything  we  teach. 

Editor's  Comment, — With  many,  and  probably  most  persons  the 
niunber  of  things  that  can  be  held  in  mind  at  one  time,  or  that  can 
be  grasped  and  immediately  reproduced,  is  very  definitely  limited, 
at  least  for  any  particular  kind  of  mental  content.  The  determina- 
tion of  such  limit  for  an  individual  at  a  particular  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  therefore  a  practicable  and  important  means  of  measuring 
certain  forms  of  his  individual  mental  ability.  These  tests  indicate 
that  such  limits  or  standards  may  be  determined  by  only  a  few 
tests,  since  a  large  number  of  children  can  remember  just  so  many 
digits,  and  uniformly  fail  when  more  are  given.  It  is  probable 
that  most  tests  of  individual  mental  ability  would  better  be  directed 
toward  determining  the  limit  of  power  under  usual  conditions,  in- 
stead of  averages  of  a  large  number  of  experiments.  Variations 
from  these  limits  should  not  be  fused  with  the  ordinary  limits  by 
averages  but  kept  separate  and  interpreted  as  signs  of  variation, 
which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of  some  lives  and  comparatively 
rare  in  others. 
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Tee   Development   of   Chit^dren  in   Quickness  of   Peeception 

AND  Movement 

By  Sabxz  E.  Lahpbet 

Editor^s  Eirplanation. — The  Perception  Motor  test  consisted  of 
making  with  a  pencil  one  hundred  marks  in  fifty  squares  in  each 
of  which  was  the  figure  1,  2  or  3  to  indicate  the  number  of  marks 
to  be  made.  Students  supervised  the  tests  of  individual  children, 
recording  the  time  in  seconds  from  an  ordinary  watch,  the  children 
being  encouraged  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Since  this  test 
was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  tests»  about  a  month  after 
school  be^an,  many  of  the  first  grrade  children  were  not  familiar  with 
figures.  Those  who  were  not  were  taught  how  many  marks  the 
figures  told  them  to  make  and  when  they  could  tell  correelly  how 
many  marks  they  were  going  to  make  in  various  indicated  squares 
the  test  was  begun.  In  general  the  errors  were  so  few  as  not  to 
be  worth  while  keeping  account  of.  Children  who  could  not  learn  or 
were  so  slow  that  they  could  not  complete  the  test  in  five  minutes 
were  excused,  their  cards  being  marked  '*x,"  There  were  only  a 
few  such  children  and  in  every  case  they  were  children  who  were 
not  capable  of  doing  successfully  the  regular  school  work.  Children 
sometimes  stopped  to  rub  out  an  extra  line  they  had  made  or  to  see 
what  some  one  else  was  doing,  but  were  always  reminded  by  the 
student  in  charge  to  go  on  marking  as  fast  as  possible.  The  sources 
of  error  due  to  such  cases  as  these  were  large  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  children,  but  much  less  for  the  larger  children. 

Thesis,— Th^  data  upon  which  this  thesis  is  based  consist  of  the 
complete  records  of  ninety  boys  and  ninety-five  girls  who  were  tested 
at  least  four  times.  Besides  these  there  were  records  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  who  had  taken  the  tests  a  less  number 
of  times.  As  an  aid  in  getting  at  the  conclusions,  this  supplemen- 
taiy  list  was  sometimes  used  as  will  be  explained  later. 

In  one  set  of  tabulations  the  results  of  all  the  children  taking 
the  ftnat  test  were  tabulated  according  to  age  and  sex-  here  the  com- 
parison is  between  different  children  at  different  ages.  In  the  other 
tabulations  the  gain  of  each  child  over  his  own  previous  record 
m  the  basis  of  tabulation.  The  two  tables  agree  fairly  well  as  to  the 
periods  of  greatest  gain, 
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Time  Occupied  in  the  Perception-motor  Test  at  Different  Ages,  and 
at  First  to  Fifth  Tests. 
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The  progress  in  rapidity  according  to  this  test  may  be  divided 
for  each  sex  ioto  three  periodsi  the  time  of  greatest  growth,  the 
time  of  nest  greatest,  and  the  time  of  least.  With  the  girls  the 
first  period  extended  from  five  to  nine,  the  second  from  nine  to 
eleven,  the  third  from  eleven  to  fourteen.  With  the  boys  the  first 
period  extended  from  five  to  nine,  the  second  from  nine  to  twelve, 
and  the  third  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  The  complete  arrest  of  ^^ 
growth  with  the  girls  came  from  twelve  to  thirteen,  a  year  younger 
than  with  the  boys.  The  average  of  the  335  boys  of  all  ages  was  86 
seconds,  while  of  the  246  girls  was  78  seconds,  shewing  that  girls 
were  better  in  this  test  than  boys.  The  only  ages  in  which  the  boys 
did  not  require  more  time  than  the  girls  were  those  of  thirteen 
and  fourteen. 

The  results  of  the  second  test  correspond  in  a  general  w*ay  with 
those  obtained  in  the  first.  The  ages  of  the  boys  ranged  from  six  to 
thirteen,  and  of  the  girls  from  six  to  fourteen,  though  the  number 
taking  the  test  at  fourteen  was  only  two. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  the  girls 
failed  to  improve  from  eleven  to  thirteen  and  especially  from  twelve 
to  thirteen.  With  the  boys  this  failure  in  improvement  began  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  but  the  data  do  not  cover  the  fourteenth  year,  so  that 
this  can  not  be  traced  any  further. 

An  interesting  thing  in  comparing  the  averages  of  the  first  two 
tmtB  for  the  corresiKinding  years  is  the  fact  that  with  the  practice 
gained  in  the  first  test  came  added  ability  which  carried  over  the 
bterval  of  a  year  so  that  children  taking  the  test  the  second  time 
were  superior  to  those  of  the  same  age  taking  it  the  first  time. 

The  total  average  for  the  194  girls  taking  this  second  test  was 
BB  seconds ;  for  the  223  boys,  70  seconds. 

The  third  test  which  included  children  of  the  ages  seven  to  thir- 
teen  show^ed  a  cur\'e  something  like  those  of  the  first  and  second 
tests.  In  the  ease  of  the  girls  the  arrest  came  at  the  formerly  found 
period— from  eleven  on.  With  the  boys  there  is  a  loss  from  the  age 
of  twelve  to  thirteen.  The  average  time  required  by  the  129  girls 
was  58  seconds,  by  the  boys  61  seconds.  There  was  a  slight  gain  in 
the  ability  of  the  children  of  different  yeai^  in  the  third  test  over 
the  ability  of  those  in  the  corresponding  years  in  the  second  test, 
though  the  difference  was  not  as  great  as  was  that  between  the 
first  and  second  tests. 

The  curves  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  testa  are  given,  though  the 
number  of  pupils  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  first  are  so  few 
that  the  results  are  less  reliable. 
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Fig.  3.    The  Perception-motor  Test.    Gains  of  individuals  from  year  to  year. 
Broken  line  for  girls,  solid  line  for  boys. 


In  the  second  tabulation  the  result  sought  was  the  gain  of  the 
children  over  what  they  were  themselves  a  year  before. 

With  both  boys  and  girls  the  gain  was  much  greater  in  the  ear- 
lier years  than  in  the  later.  Prom  eleven  on,  the  girls  practically 
made  no  gain.*  This  slackening  of  development  in  the  boys  came 
from  twelve  on.  Both  sexes  suffered  actual  loss  at  one  period:  the 
fourteen-year-old  girls  over  those  of  thirteen,  and  the  fifteen-year- 
old  boys  over  those  of  fourteen.  The  greatest  gain  in  both  sexes  of 
one  age  over  the  preceding  was  of  those  of  six  over  those  of  five,  the 
gain  of  the  girls  being  35  seconds,  and  of  the  boys,  39  seconds. 
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In  order  to  find  out  if  practice  actually  did  influence  the  results 
of  the  successive  tests,  the  gain  in  time  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
second  test  over  the  first,  in  the  third  over  the  second,  and  the 
fourth  over  the  third,  was  reckoned  and  divided  by  the  number 
in  each  case  taking  the  test.  The  average  gains  for  the  boys  were 
respectively  21,  15  and  13 — ^for  the  girls  20,  14  and  11.  Practice 
must  therefore  have  aided. 

Other  exx)eriments  show  that  with  continuous  special  practice  the 
improvement  in  this  perception  motor  test  is  rapid.  These  experi- 
ments wer^made  upon  a  group  of  normal  school  students  and  upon 
two  children.  As  a  result  of  the  practice,  the  decrease  in  time  after 
ten  trials  was  18  per  cent,  for  the  normal  school  students,  20  per  cent. 
for  the  seven-year-old  girl,  and  25  per  cent,  for  the  five-year-old  boy. 


TABLE    IV 

TnfE  FOB  THE 

Girls 

6 

^ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.12 

13 

14 

Ag^  in  yearg 

18 

20 

20 

20 

28 

42 

32 

37 

24 

5 

Number  taking  test  1 

194 

140 

118 

95 

62 

57 

50 

47 

48 

47 

Average  time 

20 

20 

25 

23 

24 

32 

23 

25 

2 

Number  taking  test  2 

132 

91 

79 

61 

52 

47 

45 

44 

37 

Average  time 

20 

20 

20 

20 

16 

20 

13 

Number  taking  test  3 

85 

74 

62 

51 

43 

42 

40 

Average  time 

11 

17 

13 

18 

14 

13 

3 

Number  taking  test  4 

68 

64 

56 

6 

54 

46 

6 

42 

41 
12 
35 

39 

4 

37 

34 

Average  time 
Number  taking  test  5 
Average  time 

Boys 

28 

34 

30 

31 

33 

44 

57 

48 

18 

12 

Number  taking  test  1 

206 

144 

116 

89 

68 

63 

56 

49 

46 

46 

Average  time 

19 

29 

23 

27 

28 

41 

36 

20 

Number  taking  test  2 

135 

102 

86 

68 

57 

62 

46 

44 

Average  time 

14 

24 

21 

24 

24 

24 

13 

Number  taking  test  3 

88 

80 

73 

57 

46 

41 

49 

Average  time 

11 

17 

13 

19 

18 

12 

Number  taking  test  4 

77 

56 

61 

8 

56 

48 

6 

45 

45 

7 
48 

43 

4 

40 

Average  time 
Nimiber  taking  test  5 
Average  time 

The  two  children  later  took  the  tests  four  times  a  day  with  few 
omissions,  for  four  months.  The  first  seventeen  days  the  girl  made 
a  great  improvement,  the  time  required  changing  from  43  to  30 
seconds.  During  the  fourth  month  the  results  of  the  tests  varied 
little.     This  seems  to  point  to  the  same  fact  that  has  been  mentioned, 
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namely,  that  at  first  practice  brings  rapid  improvement  in  speed  or 
rapidity  of  movement,  but  that  progress  decreases  as  the  limit  of 
speed  is  approached. 

The  tests  with  the  boy  were  incomplete,  but  the  thing  of  greatest 
note  was  the  effect  of  interest  in  his  work.  When  that  lagged,  the 
time  required  for  the  test  was  correspondingly  increased.  For  in- 
stance, the  time  record  after  a  month's  practice  suddenly  dropped 
from  the  lowest  record — 106  seconds  to  185  seconds,  which  was  15 
seconds  higher  than  the  initial  record. 

Editor's  Comment, — This  test  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  one  for 
establishing  a  norm  for  children  of  each  age  and  grade,  considerable 
variations  from  which  would  indicate  the  possession  of  exceptional 
characteristics  in  general.  This  was  particularly  true  for  younger 
children,  the  backward  ones  always  being  slow  in  this  exercise. 

As  in  all  other  tests,  however,  special  practice  quickly  makes 
greater  changes  than  years  of  development  and  general  practice 
in  perception  and  movement.  This  accounts  also  for  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  improvement  is  from  the  first  to  second  grade  where  the 
children  are  becoming  familiar  with  numbers  and  with  the  manipu- 
lation of  a  pencil. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  here  indications  that  the 
first  repetitions  have  more  effect  than  later  ones  even  when  they  are 
a  year  apart. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  this  and  several  other  studies  of 
this  series  that  figures  based  on  changes  in  the  same  children  from 
year  to  year  are  of  the  same  general  character  at  different  periods 
as  those  that  have  been  inferred  from  determining  the  difference 
between  different  children  of  all  ages.  The  agreement  is  not,  how- 
ever, complete  and  the  figures  based  on  the  changes  in  the  same 
children  at  different  ages  are  undoubtedly  the  more  significant  when 
the  data  are  reliable,  a  few  cases  being  equal  in  significance  to  many 
upon  the  usual  basis. 


THESIS  IV 

The  Development  of  the  Abtistio  Sense 
By  Grace  L.  Seateb 

Editor's  Explanation, — Data  for  the  study  of  individual  progress 
in  this  and  the  two  following  theses  were  secured  by  taking  samples 
of  the  children's  best  work  twice  a  year  about  a  month  after  school 
began  and  a  month  before  it  closed.  These  specimens  were  deposited 
in  a  pasteboard  box  upon  which  was  the  individual  child's  name. 
The  children  knew  of  these  boxes  and  tried  to  have  as  good  a  speci- 
men of  their  work  as  possible  to  put  in  them.  The  covers  or  port- 
folios were  made  by  folding  a  piece  of  drawing  paper  to  enclose 
the  other  work.  The  pupil  placed  on  the  outside  of  this  portfolio 
his  name,  grade,  the  date  and  whatever  decorations  he  chose.  The 
**  designs  "  on  these  portfolios  constituted  the  data  upon  which  this 
study  of  drawing  and  artistic  development  was  made. 

Thesis.— There  is,  in  the  school  where  these  drawings  were  done, 
a  system  by  means  of  which  a  sample  of  each  child's  work  in  all 
the  departments  is  placed  semi-annually  in  portfolios  which  the  chil- 
dren make  for  this  purpose.  Thus  in  many  cases  it  is  possible  to 
study  the  cover  designs  drawn  by  an  individual  child  at  the  age  of 
six,  six  and  a  half,  seven,  seven  and  a  half,  and  so  on  until  he  is 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  many  cases  the  series  were^ 
through  various  causes,  incomplete,  but  after  eliminating  those  not 
worth  considering,  there  were  left  the  portfolios  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  children,  fifty-three  boys  and  sixty  girls.  Prom  these  draw- 
ings and  designs  it  has  been  possible  to  extract  some  general  and 
particular  truths  regarding  the  development  of  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  child. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  this  work  the  children  had  no 
help  or  suggestions  from  the  teacher,  and  relied  wholly  upon  their 
own  ingenuity  in  decorating  the  covers  of  their  portfolios.  They 
also  had  perfect  freedom  in  their  choice  of  materials  and  models 
for  their  designs. 

A  description  of  a  few  of  these  portfolios  may  help  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  problem  of  development  in  drawing  as  it  was 
presented  to  me. 

The  first  cover  I  examined  had  at  the  top  a  border  of  squares 
colored  with  red  and  blue  crayons.     The  next  had  lines  across  the 
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comers,  forming  triangles  which  were  filled  in  with  the  bright  red 
crayon.  Still  another  had  an  inch  border  of  bright  orange  on  all 
four  sides  of  the  paper.  This  I  found  to  be  a  typical  form  of  decora- 
tion, especially  with  flat  washes  of  paint.  The  colors  were  in  many 
cases  very  crude  and  combined  without  any  regard  to  harmony. 

Sometimes  a  portfolio  would  be  completely  covered  with  scrolls, 
flowers,  etc.,  with  no  attempt  at  design.  One  had  a  fanciful  border 
of  stars.  Many  had  the  word  ** Portfolio"  at  the  top,  the  child's 
name  at  the  bottom  and  some  drawing  in  the  middle  of  the  page. 
I  found  the  following  things  represented :  a  bunch  of  grapes,  birds 
of  various  kinds,  a  foot-ball,  flags,  blackboard  with  arithmetic  ex- 
amples, a  squash,  a  pine-tree,  pictures  which  illustrated  stories  and 
other  equally  diverse  objects. 

These  drawings  were  studied  from  a  three-fold  standpoint,  (I.) 
j  that  of  color,  (II.)  design  or  form,  (III.)  arrangement  and  general 
I    artistic  effect. 

Regarding  color,  the  generalizations  were  based  upon  data  as  to 
brilliancy,  particular  tone  used,  combinations  of  color,  and  choice 
of  neutral  tints  through  the  medium  of  ink,  pencil  or  brush.  Under 
form  there  were  four  typical  divisions,  objects  from  nature,  geo- 
metric forms,  those  associated  with  some  activity  or  recent  expe- 
rience, and  printing  or  lettering. 

The  last  set  of  statistics  in  regard  to  arrangement  were  put  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  rank  or  degree  of  excellence.  The  letters 
A,  B  and  C  stand  respectively  for  good,  fair  and  poor,  A  meaning 
good,  and  C  poor. 

I  first  made  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  children.  The  space 
after  each  name  contained  divisions  for  all  the  half-years  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen,  inclusive.  In  each  division  I  noted  the 
<jolor,  design  and  rank  of  the  child's  drawing  for  that  particular 
month  (the  tests  being  taken  every  June  and  October.)  This  made 
it  easy  to  obtain  the  averages  for  the  whole,  and  also  to  make 
studies  of  the  development  of  individual  children. 

I 

With  both  boys  and  girls  a  marked  preference  for  bright  colors 
is  shown  in  the  lower  grades,  which  decreases  steadily  as  the  child 
becomes  older. 

It  is  noticeable  that  with  the  boys  the  use  of  bright  colors  remains 
at  about  the  same  per  cent,  until  October  of  the  ninth  year.  (It 
should  be  stated,  perhaps,  that  in  obtaining  these  per  cents,  five 
tenths  of  a  number,  or  over  five  tenths,  was  reckoned  as  an  addi- 
tional per  cent.)     The  work  of  the  previous  June  showed  that  over 
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one  half  fhe  colors  used  by  the  boys  were  bright,  that  is,  not  grayed 
or  softened  in  any  way,  while  in  October  of  the  same  year  only 
three  tenths  of  the  colors  were  bright. 

A  corresponding  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of  girls  who  made  | 
use  of  bright  colors,  also  appeared  in  the  ninth  year.    The  decrease  ' 
for  the  nine-year^)ld  girls  from  June  to  October  was  twelve  per    , 
cent,  while  for  the  boys  of  the  same  age  there  was  a  decrease  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  use  of  bright  colors. 

About  the  same  number  of  colors  was  used  by  both  sexes,  but  ( 
the  girls  chose  more  as  they  grew  older,  while  the  boys  used  more  in 
the  four  earlier  years.  This  confirms  the  theory  that  the  attention  ; 
of  girls  is  drawn  more  to  color  as  they  begin  to  think  of  matters  >' 
of  dress,  while  as  the  boys  grew  older  they  left  the  cglor  for  pen  ( 
and  ink  work  and  printing. 

Up  to  October  of  the  ninth  year,  the  data,  for  all  the  half-years 
showed  that  in  every  case  more  girls  used  bright  colors  than  hues. 
Commencing  with  that  October,  however,  the  reverse  was  true  for  all 
the  following  half-years.  More  girls  grayed  their  colors,  using  tints 
and  shades,  and  securing  more  artistic  effects.  This  was  not  true 
of  the  boys,  for  only  in  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  years,  did 
the  majority  of  the  boys  use  grayed  tones  rather  than  brilliant  colors. 

As  to  particular  colors  used,  both  boys  and  girls  seemed  to  prefer 
red  and  green,  using  these  colors  not  only  for  flowers,  autumn 
leaves,  and  sprays  of  berries,  but  also  in  their  original  drawings. 
Blue  came  third  in  the  list  of  those  most  used  by  the  boys,  then 
yellow  and  orange,  while  violet  was  the  least  popular. 

The  colors  chosen  by  the  girls,  in  order  of  preference,  are  as  fol- 
lows: green,  red,  yellow,  blue,  violet  and  orange. 

For  the  boys,  the  highest  per  cent,  for  the  choice  of  red  came 
in  the  ninth  year,  for  green  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  for  blue  in 
the  eighth,  while  the  six-year-olds  showed  the  highest  per  cent,  for 
violet.  As  this  last-named  color  was  so  little  used  by  the  children, 
I  did  not  attribute  the  choice  of  it  by  those  in  the  first  grade  to 
any  particular  liking  for  that  color.  Probably  the  high  average  was 
rather  due  to  the  promiscuous  use  of  all  the  colors  in  their  crayon 
boxes,  as  most  of  the  children  were  not  satisfied  unless  they  used 
them  all.  The  change  which  is  brought  about  in  this  direction  as  the 
child  progressed  through  the  grades,  is  clearly  shown  by  a  study 
of  the  development  of  individuals. 

In  the  lowest  grades  the  girls  used  red,  green  and  violet  more 
frequently  than  any  other  colors.  As  they  grew  older,  blue  'came  to 
be  a  favorite,  then  yellow,  and  finally,  in  the  twelfth  year,  orange 
took  the  lead. 
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As  the  portfolios  were  made  twice  a  year,  it  was  possible  to  note 
the  development  from  October  to  June,  and  also  the  effect  of  the 
summer  vacation  upon  the  child's  ability  to  draw. 

In  June  more  bright  colors  and  more  hues  were  used  by  the 
children  of  all  grades  than  in  October. 

In  all  cases  the  neutrals  were  more  often  found  in  the  fall  port- 
folios than  in  those  made  in  the  spring.  A  possible  explanation  of 
this  might  be  that  after  vacation  the  children  do  not  have  as  many 
ideas  of  designs  to  be  worked  out  in  color.  After  having  used 
crayons  and  paints  more  or  less  during  the  year  they  are  more 
ready  to  apply  color  to  their  cover  designs  in  June.  At  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen,  where  the  pupils  had  more  decided  preferences 
and  could  remember  better  how  they  had  used  their  materials,  they 
did  more  color  work  in  October  than  they  did  in  June. 

The  per  cents  for  the  use  of  neutrals  (ink,  gray,  black  and 
white,  etc.)  increase  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate,  until,  in  the  thirteenth 
year,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  colors  used  by  both  sexes  are 
neutral  tints.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  higher 
grades  the  children  turned  much  more  to  the  use  of  lettering.  They 
seemed  to  develop  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  decorated 
their  covers  with  appropriate  designs,  and  with  printing,  instead 
of  the  various  objects  which  were  characteristic  of  their  earlier  years. 

With  the  boys,  the  use  of  neutral  mediums  had  been  steadily  in- 
creasing up  to  the  ninth  year,  but  then,  in  October,  the  average 
showed  a  jump  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-six  per  cent.  The  per 
cents  then  continuel  to  increase  until,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  we 
find  all  the  boys  using  these  materials  in  preference  to  color. 

Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  selected  neutral  mediums  in  the  upper 
grades,  though  as  has  been  stated,  the  girls  still  clung  to  the  use 
of  color,  while  the  boys  dropped  it  somewhat  as  they  grew  older. 

II 

Regarding  the  objects  represented  in  the  decoration  of  the  port- 
folios, the  curves  for  both  sexes  showed,  as  the  child  progressed 
through  the  grades,  a  decided  increase  in  the  use  of  models  from 
nature.  In  studying  the  statistics  I  found  that  the  October  of 
the  ninth  year,  which  was  mentioned  before,  marked  a  drop  in  the 
per  cent,  of  nature  forms  drawn  by  the  boys.  It  might  be  inferred 
that  this  caused  the  decrease  in  the  use  of  brilliant  colors.  After 
the  drop  the  average  per  cent,  remained  about  the  same  in  both  cases, 
never  returning  to  the  higher  figure.  The  girls  also  used  nature 
forms  less  after  they  reached  the  ninth  year.  There  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  higher  average  for  the  use  of  nature  specimens  in  June  than 
in  October. 
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Geometric  forms,  such  as  squares,  circles  and  triangles,  appeared 
in  nearly  half  of  the  boys'  portfolios  in  the  two  lowest  grades, 
while  in  the  eighth  grade,  none  were  used.  This  choice  in  the  first 
years  of  school-life  was  probably  due  to  the  daily  use  of  cardboard 
forms  for  "busy  work." 

In  general,  not  as  many  girls  as  boys  made  use  of  the  circles, 
squares  and  other  precise  forms,  but  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  did 
use  them  decreased  at  about  the  same  rate  for  both  sexes.  One  of 
the  girls'  papers  showed  a  pretty  arrangement  of  diamonds  and 
circles  in  a  border  effect. 

Decorations  and  designs  made  up  from  drawings  of  things  asso- 
ciated with  the  child's  life  and  work  were  a  study  in  themselves. 
They  varied  in  the  different  grades  from  houses  and  steam-engines 
in  the  lower,  to  Greek  frets  and  lotus-flower  borders,  in  the  higher 
classes.  This  style  of  design  gives  more  scope  for  originality,  and  I 
found  that  the  children  took  the  associated  objects  to  draw  from 
more  as  they  grew  older,  until  at  the  age  of  thirteen  nearly  half 
the  boys  and  a  correspondingly  large  per  cent,  of  the  girls  chose  this 
method  of  decoration.  Through  all  the  grades,  the  girls  drew  more 
associated  objects  than  did  the  boys. 

The  October  designs  showed  more  of  this  kind  of  work.  Some- 
times they  were  related  to  activities  of  the  summer,  such  as  games, 
boating,  seashore  amusements  and  the  like.  In  June  I  noticed 
flags,  wreaths  and  other  decorations  connected  with  Memorial  Day. 
But  even  this  tendency  did  not  bring  the  average  for  associated 
objects  up  as  high  as  it  was  in  October. 

For  the  boys,  the  highest  per  cents  for  the  lettering  were  in  June 
of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  years,  but  in  October  of  the  eleventh 
year  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  forty  per  cent.,  and  in  October 
of  the  thirteenth  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  thirty-four  per  cent. 
In  fact,  the  curve  for  the  lettering  was  very  irregular. 

The  girl's  portfolios  for  the  last  two  years  showed  that  very 
many  of  them  selected  lettering  in  preference  to  any  other  form  of 
decoration.  Indeed,  in  the  thirteenth  year  three  fourths  of  all  the 
children  printed  on  their  covers.  One  was  very  neatly  done  in 
a  beautiful  tone  of  brown,  with  a  fine  line  of  bright  orange  around 
the  letters  in  the  words  ** Portfolio  of  My  Best  Work."  Below  were 
painted  two  books  and  at  the  very  bottom  the  girl's  initials  in  a 
monogram. 

Ill 

The  rank  for  both  boys  and  girls  grew  steadily  higher  till  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  very  few  were  marked  C.  The  choice  of  materials 
and  subjects  probably  had  some  effect  upon  the  rank,  as  most  of 
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the  printing  was  excellent,  while  the  flowers  so  often  drawn  on 
the  covers  by  the  lower  grade  pupils  were  not  in  many  cases  deserv- 
ing of  any  higher  mark  than  C. 

However,  the  average  rank  did  not  increase  in  excellence  as  reg- 
ularly as  one  would  expect  from  the  growing  power  of  drawing 
which  proper  training  in  the  grades  should  bring.  I  attributed  this 
variation  in  rank  somewhat  to  a  fact  which  was  corroborated  by  the 
individual  studies,  namely,  that  each  half-year  many  of  the  children 
attempted  something  new  which  was  as  hard  for  them  as  that  which 
they  had  done  the  year  before.  If  at  every  test  they  had  tried  the 
same  thing,  doubtless  the  rank  would  have  been  bettered  accordingly. 

One  thing  is  to  be  noted  in  the  per  cents  of  those  whose  covers 
ranked  excellent.  In  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  six- 
year-olds,  the  per  cent,  of  boys  marked  A  was  higher  in  June  than 
in  either  the  previous  or  the  following  October.  For  the  girls,  the 
per  cent,  marked  A  was  higher  in  the  fall  for  four  different  years.^ 
This  uniform  change  in  rank  from  spring  to  fall  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  increase  of  ability  during  the  school  year  and  a  loss  of  it 
during  the  summer.  Taken  all  together  :the  boys  received  better 
marks  than  the  girls. 

One  significant  fact  was  noticeable  throughout  the  work.    Both 

sexes  show  much  greftter^imilarity  of  choice  in  the  earlier  years  than 

they  do  later  on  in  their  school-life.    In  the  higher  grades  the  in- 

;  dividuality  becomes  more  marked,  and  there  is  a  greater  diversity 

of  selection. 

Another  fact  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice.  The  age  of  nine, 
for  both  sexes,  marks  a  change  in  the  per  cents  in  several  particulars. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  subjects  included  in  the  drawing-course  at 
this  time,  or  may  be  due  to  the  natural  development  of  the  child  at 
this  period. 

Some  of  the  general  truths  brought  out  by  a  study  of  these  covers 
might  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  grades. 

Interest  is  an  important  factor  in  drawing.  Many  principles 
which  are  sometimes  taught  in  abstract  ways,  could  be  made  more 
instructive  if  presented  in  connection  with  things  associated  with 
the  child's  life  and  pastimes. 

Children  have  a  natural  love  for  bright  colors,  but  during  the 
early  years  a  child  needs  training  in  color  perception,  more  es- 
pecially regarding  combinations  of  color;  they  may  also  be  led  to 
prefer  the  softer  tones  to  the  very  brilliant  colors. 

They  should  be  given  only  one  or  two  colors,  to  use  at  one  time, 
thus  avoiding  poor  combinations.     The  use  and  effectiveness  of  neu- 
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trals  may  be  taught  early  by  giving  the  pupil  one  bright  color  to  be 
eombined  with  black,  white  or  gray. 

Pupils  in  the  higher  grades  should  be  led  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities  of  color,  and  encouraged  to  choose  this  medium  for 
original  work,  as  well  as  the  pen  and  ink  or  pencil.    The  printing 

ftrcciit    /  23^  S  (^7  S  9  lo  li  flld  f¥  c  j(,  if  /^ 

Both  Sexes 
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Fio.  4.    Line  Chart  showing  Per  Cent,  of  Various  Colors  used  in  all  the 
Designs  taken  together. 

may  be  made  very  eflfeetive  in  color  and  with  training  the  child  may 
learn  to  delight  in  its  use. 

Little  children  may  learn  how  to  make  border  and  surface  de- 
signs by  the  use  of  common  everyday  forms.  This  later  shows  its 
influence  and  effect  on  the  space  divisions  and  rhythms  of  the 
original  designs  taken  up  in  the  higher  grades. 

A  review  in  September  of  the  principles  of  drawing  taught  the 
year  before  is  necessary  as  the  children  do  poorer  work  and  apply 
their  knowledge  to  less  advantage  in  October  than  in  June. 
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Editor^s  Comment. — The  discussion  of  the  above  data  is  so  com- 
plete and  clear  that  farther  explanation  is  unnecessary.  It  is  worth 
while,  however,  to  emphasize  the  value  of  such  data  of  which  as  yet 
little  has  been  collected  or  published.  The  children  being  entirely 
free  from  the  constraint  of  authority,  but  with  a  motive  to  do  their 
best,  chose  and  executed  according  to  their  own  ideas,  as  influenced 
of  course  by  training,  special  events,  and  the  example  of  com- 
panions. Since  the  tables  are  based  largely  upon  the  work  of  the 
same  children  from  year  to  year  they  are  good  indications  of  the 
way  in  which  the  artistic  sense  and  ability  develop  in  individual 
children  under  the  influences  to  which  those  children  were  subjected. 
The  development  of  a  science  of  education  would  be  greatly  helped 
hy  giving  pupils  an  opportunity  and  motive  to  freely  do  work 
according  to  their  own  ideas  in  the  various  lines  of  school  work,  and 
preserving  such  work  year  after  year  as  data  for  determining  just 
how  children  do  develop  in  interest  and  effective  power  under  the 
influence  of  a  given  school  system  and  the  social  conditions  of  the 
locality.  Boxes  for  the  preservation  and  alphabetical  filing  of  such 
records  can  be  made  at  an  expense  of  not  over  five  dollars  per 
hundred,  and  if  the  school  population  is  stable,  the  labor  of  filing 
the  papers  is  not  excessive.  In  our  own  schools  the  labor  of  keeping 
the  files  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  complete  papers 
obtained,  because  pupils  frequently  changed  from  our  district  to 
other  parts  of  the  city.  If  such  records  were  kept,  there  are  plenty 
of  specialists  who  would  be  glad  to  work  up  the  data. 
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Development  of  Pekmakship 
Br  Grace  Emooenx  Stockwell 

Thems, — My  interest  in  this  study  lies  iii  the  iraportanee  of  legible 
writing  as  a  means  of  expression.  My  aim  is  to  find  the  changes  that 
occur  from  year  to  year  during  school  life. 

Through  the  statistics  and  facts  I  have  gained  I  hope  to  present 
the  changes  that  occur,  both  general  and  individual,  and  yearly  and 
half  yearly.  In  gathering  these  records,  I  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, for  the  children  of  the  Edgerly  school  select  specimens  of 
their  best  work  which  they  would  like  to  have  preserved,  each  Oc- 
tober, one  month  after  school  has  begun,  and  each  June^— one  mouth 
before  school  closes.  Thus  in  many  cases,  there  are  complete  sets  of 
each  child's  writing  selected  at  half  yearly  periods  from  the  second 
through  the  eighth  grades. 

I  classified  the  writing  of  the  pupils  as  to  general  appearance^ 
slant  regularity,  neatness,  and  individual  letters,  grading  them  as 
excellent,  good,  poor  or  very  poor. 

In  all  there  were  ninety-eight  sets  of  which  the  greater  number 
were  complete  from  October,  1902,  to  October,  1906,  thus  giving  four 
June  records  and  four  October  records.  A  few  were  incomplete  be- 
cause the  child  was  absent  at  the  time  of  selection;  others  because 
the  child  did  not  enter  at  the  lowest  grade  or  left  before  he  reached 
the  higher  grades* 

The  statistics  gathered  from  these  records  are  reasonably  ac- 
curate. The  fact  that  the  records  were  not  of  special  writing  lessons 
but  of  language  or  spelling  work,  and  that  the  child  himself  chose 
what  he  considered  a  specimen  of  his  best  work,  makes  them  of 
fecial  value. 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  work  was  done  under 
conditions  impossible  to  render  exactly  similar,  and  this  is  the  cause 
of  any  slight  inaccuracy  that  may  appear  in  the  records. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  teacher,  the  special  teacher  for 
each  different  year  undoubtedly  caused  a  difference  in  the  strength 
of  the  motive  to  do  good  work. 

The  first  compari^son  was  made  of  the  records  from  October  to 
June  embracing  the  period  of  time  spent  by  the  children  in  the 
school* 

The  results  show  that  In  general  appearance  and  regularity,  the 
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greatest  number  improve,  a  second  class  remain  the  samej  while  a 
very  few  loae.  In  the  slant  of  the  writing  much  the  greatest  num- 
ber retain  the  same  slant,  about  one  half  of  the  rest  improve,  that  is, 
bring  the  slope  of  their  letters  nearer  a  recognized  form,  while  nearly 
Bs  many  lose,  that  is,  fall  away  from  the  standard  slope,  sometimes 
sloping  their  letters  both  right  and  left  In  neatness  and  formation 
of  individual  letters,  the  greatest  number  remained  the  same,  nearly 
as  many  improved,  while  a  few  lost. 

The  next  comparison  was  from  June  to  October,  the  period  of 
time  spent  mostly  in  summer  vacation. 

These  results  show  that  in  every  respect,  in  general  appearance, 
giant,  re^larity,  neatness,  and  individual  letters,  there  is  a  stand- 
still, more  than  one  half  remaining  the  same,  while  of  the  rest  few 
more  gain  than  lose. 

I  then  made  yearly  comparisons  from  October  to  October  and 
June  to  June.  In  the  October  to  October  comparisons,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  children  received  their  practice  in  writing  before  the 
summer  vacation  and  that  the  specimens  of  writing  were  obtained 
after  the  summer  vacation. 

In  general  appearance  the  greatest  number  improved,  a  close 
second  remained  the  same,  a  very  few  lost. 

In  slant  the  greatest  number  remained  the  same,  nearly  as  many 
improved,  a  few  lost. 

In  regularity  the  greatest  number  improved,  nearly  as  many  re- 
mained the  same,  a  few  lost. 

In  neatness  a  large  proportion  improved,  nearly  as  many  re- 
mained the  same,  a  very  few  lost. 

As  to  individual  letters  nearly  equal  numbers  improved  and  re- 
mained the  same,  a  few  lost 

The  next  comparison  was  of  the  June  to  June  records.  In  this 
case  the  suimner  vacation  came  before  the  practice  and  the  specimens 
of  writing  were  selected  after  a  year  of  work. 

This  time  in  general  appearance  and  regularity  the  greatest 
number  improved,  those  who  remained  the  same  came  a  close  second 
and  a  few  lost. 

In  slant  and  neatness  the  greatest  number  remained  the  samCj 
nearly  as  many  improved  and  a  few  lost. 

In  individual  letters  nearly  equal  numbers  improved  and  re- 
mained the  same  and  a  few  lost. 

I  then  made  individual  comparisons  from  year  to  year,  classing 
the  girls  and  boys  separately.  These  comparisons  noted  whether  the 
writer  remained  constant  or  lost  and  the  age  at  which  he  remained 
constant  or  lost 
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TABLE   Vni 
CHANcms  IN  Wbttino 

GiBLS'  IiroiVIDnAI.  YfiABLT  COMFABISONS 


CofutarU 

Age 
Number  of  comparisons 

7  7|     8     H     9     H    10    lOi   11    111  13   12^  18   18i    14 

8  22  40  65  78  88  84  80  79  61  41  29  24  10    8 

^         -                      (Number 
General  appearance  |p^^^^^ 

1 

2    6  10    9  11  14  16    9     5     1     1 

2 

3    7  11  10  13  17  31  21  17    4  10 

_,     ,    (Number 
S^*  jper  eent. 

3     3  10  14  15    7     6    5     5    2     1 

4    3  11  16  18    8  11  12  17     8  10 

«      1     .i_  (Number 
«««^"^iper  eent. 

1 

2    8    6  12  13  11  14    7    6    2     1 

2 

3  10    6  14  16  13  27  17  20    8  10 

Neatness    /N-n**' 
XPer  cent. 

2 

3    4    2    9  13  16  15  16    6    5     1 

5 

4    5    2  10  16  20  29  39  17  20  10 

•,   ,.  .5     .  ,  ii          (Number 
Individual  letters    |p,,  ^^^^ 

1 
12 

3 

7 

3  6    4  12  10  15  16  10    4          1 

4  7    4  14  12  19  31  24  13         10 

Negaiive 

Age 
Number  of  comparisons 

7  7|     8     8|     9     H    10    10|   11    111   12   12|   18   18|     14 

8  22  40  65  78  88  84  80  79  51  41  29  24  10    8 

_         ,                      (Number 
General  appearance  |p^^^^ 

2 
5 

2  115    5    2    2     1 

3  116    9    4    6    4 

o,     ^    (Number 
S^-**  jper  eent. 

1 

1 

3  14  11  10  12  14    7    4    3     1 

4 

2 

4  17  12  11  15  17  13    9  10    4 

^      ,     ..     (Number 
^'*«^"'*y{per  cent. 

1 

12    4    2     18     6    2    3     1 

2 

1     2     4    2     1  10  11    4  10    4 

__    .             (Number 
Neatness    -jp^  ^„t_ 

2  12    5     15     3           1 

3  12    5     16    5          3 

•r  a.  .J     1  1  XX           (Number 
Individual  letters     -i^           . 
(Per  cent. 

114    2     13     7     4     1 
1     1     4    2     1     3  13    9    3 

In  the  girls*  comparisons  I  found  the  following  results:  First, 
those  who  remained  constant.  In  general  appearance  of  the  writing 
the  greatest  per  cent,  remained  constant  at  eleven  and  one  half  years. 
The  standstill  began  at  nine  and  one  half  and  lasted  until  twelve  and 
one  half. 

In  slant  the  highest  per  cent,  remained  constant  at  twelve  years. 
The  standstill  began  at  nine  and  one  half  years  and  lasted  until 
twelve  and  one  half. 

In  regularity  the  greatest  per  cent,  came  to  a  standstill  at  eleven 
and  one  half  years.  The  standstill  began  at  ten  and  lasted  until 
twelve  and  one  half. 

In  neatness  the  standstill  began  at  ten  aftid  lasted  until  twelve 
and  one  half  while  the  highest  per  cent,  came  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  in  general,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  the 
majority  stop  their  development  of  writing  at  about  nine  and  one 


Neatness 
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TABLE   IX 

Changes  in  WBirmo 

BoTS'  Iin)iviDnAL  Yeablt  Comfabisons 

Constant 
Age  7    7|     8     8}    9     9|    10    10}  11   11|   12   12^   18   18|  14 

Kmnber  of  comparisons  8  22  40  65  78  88  84  80  79  51  41  29  24  10    8 

/Number      1     1     1    6  10    6    9  11  10    9    7    9    7    3 
General  appearance  |  p^^  ^^^  12    4    2    9  12    6  10  13  12  17  17  31  29  30 

JNumber  247  10    9  13    55  11    6835 

^^^^  tPer  cent.  6    6    8  11  10  16    6    9  26  20  33  30  62 

( Number      22  6  10    6  10  7766634 

^'^^^"^^tPter  cent.  25    9  9  12    6  11  8    8  11  14  20  12  40 

/Number           1  3    6    7  11  14  11    9  13  10    5    3 

|Per  cent.         4  4    7    7  13  17  13  12  31  30  20  30 

T  ^-  -^     n  **  (Number      22l6  10    69  10  13    695341 

IndiTidual  letters     |p^^  ^^^  25    9    2    9  12    6  10  12  16  11  21  17  12  40  12 

Negative 

Ag«  7    7|     8     8|    9     H    10    lOi  U   lU  IS   12|   18   18}   14 

Number  of  ocnnparisons  8  22  40  65  78  88  84  80  79  51  41  29  24  10    8 

(Number  1  1214616231 

General  appearance  jp^^^^  2  1    2    1    5    7    1  14    6  12  10 

(Number      12258997464411 
Slant  |p^^  ^^^  12    9    5    7  10  10  10  16    6  11    9  13    4  10 

^      ,     .^  (Number  1  354572263 

^^^^^^^^^IPer  cent.  2  3    5    4    6    8    3    4  17  12 

yr    .  (Number  11  254435144 

neatness    |p^^  ^^^  ^    ^  26453923  16 

,.,..,     ,  ,  ^^  (Number  1  1433442342 

mdiTidualletters     |p^,  ^^^  g  1    4    3     3    5     7    4  10  16  20 

half  years  of  age;  the  number  of  those  who  stop  developing  grad- 
ually increasing  until  the  ages  of  eleven  and  one  half  and  twelve 
when  the  per  cent,  is  largest,  then  decreasing  in  number  until  the 
standstill  is  virtually  ended  at  twelve  and  one  half  or  thirteen. 

For  those  girls  who  lost,  the  highest  per  cents  came  at  these  ages 
— in  general  appearance  at  eleven  and  one  half,  the  losses  coming 
between  eight  and  twelve  and  one  half ;  in  slant — at  nine  and  eleven, 
the  losses  coming  between  nine  and  twelve  and  one  half;  in  regularity 
at  eleven  and  one  half,  the  losses  coming  between  eleven  and  twelve 
and  one  half ;  in  neatness  at  eleven,  the  losses  coming  between  ten  and 
eleven  and  one  half ;  in  individual  letters  at  eleven  and  one  half,  the 
losses  coming  between  nine  and  one  half  and  twelve. 

In  general  the  greatest  per  cent,  of  girls  lost  at  the  ages  of  eleven 
and  eleven  and  one  half,  the  losses  coming  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  twelve  and  one  half. 
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So  it  can  be  seen  that  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve  and 
one  half  girls  either  lose  or  come  to  a  standstill  in  the  development 
of  writing. 

Comparing  the  boys'  records  with  those  of  the  girls,  I  find  that 
while  a  large  per  cent,  of  both  either  lose  or  come  to  a  standstill  at 
about  nine  years  of  age,  that  period  is  ended  with  the  girls  at  about 
twelve  and  one  half,  and  improvement  begins  again  while  the  boys 
continue  longer  in  their  standstill  or  losses.  Moreover  the  per  cent, 
of  girls  who  lose  or  remain  the  same  is  much  smaller  than  the  per 
cent,  of  boys. 

Probably  this  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  girls  are  naturally 
more  painstaking  in  their  work  than  the  average  boy;  also  to  the 
finer  coordination  in  the  girls'  muscles  than  in  the  boys.  But  this 
subject  will  be  taken  up  later. 

The  fact  that  after  the  age  of  twelve  and  one  half  the  girls  again 
show  signs  of  improvement  while  the  boys  continue  to  lose  or  remain 
the  same  is  explained  in  this  way ;  as  girls  grow  older  they  write  well 
because  good  writing  is  asked  for  and  praised  while  boys  follow  their 
other  interests  and  cease  in  their  efforts  for  improvement. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  diflSiculties  a  child  has  to  over- 
come, and  the  full  significance  of  his  development  of  this  process,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  back  to  fundamental  principles. 

Writing  involves  complex  muscular  movements.  All  the  differ- 
ent factors  fit  each  other  perfectly.  Children's  nerve  centers  are  far 
from  perfectly  developed,  so  it  follows  that  the  movements  of  the 
muscles  do  not  cooperate  perfectly,  and  we  who  have  not  known  this 
have  sometimes  wondered  why  children  can  not  seem  to  direct  their 
movements  in  writing. 

Writing  must  be  developed  by  trial  after  trial  with  the  mind  con- 
centrated upon  the  result  obtained  and  not  upon  the  movement  itself. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  development  of  coordinated  move- 
ments is  the  important  point  in  teaching  a  child  to  write,  and  not 
merely  some  particular  method. 

At  first  the  child's  movement  is  not  easy.  His  attention  is  not 
free  for  he  has  to  study  the  form  of  the  letters.  His  movements  are 
cramped  and  jerky  and  lack  organization.  This  irregularity  refers 
back  to  lack  of  organization  in  the  brain. 

That  a  regular  coordinated  movement  of  the  muscles  is  necessary 
for  good  writing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the  summer  vacation, 
during  which  these  movements  have  ceased,  there  is  comparatively 
far  less  improvement  than  after  the  year  of  work  and  practice.  But 
it  is  wonderful  that  loss  after  vacation  is  not  greater  than  it  is,  for 
the  majority  hold  their  own  and  more  improve  than  lose. 
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We  may  explain  this  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  the  rest  and  the 
recreation  of  a  vacation  gives  new  vigor  to  the  wearied  muscles  even 
as  the  lack  of  coordinated  movements  takes  away  from  their  regu- 
larity. 

Editor's  Comment. — Educationally  these  results  are  important  in 
that  they  confirm  the  common  opinion  of  teachers  that  after  a  certain 
age  children  usually  cease  to  improve  and  perhaps  deteriorate  in 
their  writing,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  determining  just  why 
this  is.  In  my  opinion,  school  methods  are  largely,  but  not  wholly, 
responsible.  In  the  early  stage  of  writing  only  are  the  children 
learning  the  visual  forms  of  letters,  while  in  the  later  stages  they  are 
forming  motor  habits.  Unfortunately  teachers  have  failed  ,to  recog- 
nize clearly  these  two  phases  of  learning  to  write,  and  they  have  also 
failed  to  realize  that  a  habit  formed  under  these  conditions  of  copy- 
book practice  will  almost  surely  not  carry  over  and  function  under 
the  condition  of  expressing  thought  while  writing. 

On  the  theoretical  side  the  data  are  interesting  as  indicating  what 
is  also  suggested  by  several  other  studies  of  this  series,  i.  e.,  that  there 
is  a  decrease  or  increase  in  the  rate  of  development  in  various  forms 
of  physiological  and  mental  functioning  correlated  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  boys  and  girls  in  height  and 
weight.  Perhaps,  as  claimed  by  C.  W.  Crampton  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Psychological  Clinic,  these  changes  are  not  dependent 
upon  growth,  but  like  growth  are  indications  of  the  degree  of  physio- 
logical maturity  in  relation  to  the  attainment  of  pubescence. 


THESIS  VI 

The  Development  of  Language 
Bt  Elizabeth  S.  Smith 

The  original  papers,  upon  which  this  study  was  based  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  and  uniform  to  permit  the  drawing  of  general 
conclusions  of  value  regarding  sentence  structure,  length  of  sentence, 
etc.    Hence,  they  are  not  printed. 
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THESIS  YII 

Characteristics  of  Children  as  Viewed  by  Teachers 

Bt  Mabel  Joseph  itce  Spaxteb 

Editar^s  Explanation. — This  thesis  is  based  upon  reports  of 
teachers,  in  training,  regarding  the  conduct,  ability,  suecess  in 
studies  and  most  marked  characteristics,  of  individual  children. 

Thesis. — My  main  thought  in  this  thesis  is  to  find  out  to  what 
extent  different  teachers  judge  the  same  children  in  the  same  way, 
and,  where  a  difference  of  opinion  occurSj  to  what  it  is  due. 

Under  conduct,  I  used  good,  fair,  and  poor^  as  the  three  heads 
under  which  to  correlate  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  papers. 
There  were  in  the  majority  of  eases  from  three  to  six  reports  con- 
cerning each  child,  so  my  standard  of  ** complete  correlation'*  was 
that  every  teacher  had  judged  the  child  in  the  same  wayj  and  of 
** incomplete  correlation'*  that  some  difference  in  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers  was  shown,  as  where,  perhaps,  two  reports  out  of  three 
agreed,  or  three  reports  out  of  four  or  five. 

The  reports  upon  ** Means  of  Influence"  were  very  hard  to 
classify,  owiog  to  the  many  different  ways  in  which  teachers  seek  to 
influence  their  pupils.  Praise  and  affection  were  used  most  fre- 
quently by  teachers. 

It  was  especially  hard  to  classify  the  characteristics  of  children. 

The  moat  prominent  characteristics  noticed  with  the  boys  were 
**8elf  control/'  ''an  interest  in  work/*  ''a  desire  to  learn/*  '* restless- 
ness/* **stubbomness*'  and  ** pleasantness/'  while  among  the  girls 
** shyness,*'  "willingness'*  and  '* inattention"  prevailed*  The  fol- 
lowing are  typical  individual  records. 

In  the  first  grade  this  hoy  seemed  shy  and  sneaky,  proved  him- 
self untrustworthy  and  would  not  try  to  do  well. 

In  the  second  grade  he  still  continued  to  be  mischievous,  sly  and 

He  is  now  in  the  third  grade  and  still  has  the  spirit  of  contrari- 
ness, but  many  times  does  little  helpful  things, 

A.  a 

This  boy  in  the  lower  grades  wsm  inclined  to  be  miachievous, 
needed  a  firm  hand  and  could  only  be  influenced  by  an  interest  in 
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his  work.    Now  he  is  doing  much  better,  by  having  been  made  an 
officer  in  the  school  where  self  government  is  prominent. 

E.  M. 

This  little  girl  in  the  first  grade  was  very  slow  in  her  work,  but 
thought  herself  quite  smart  and  always  wanted  to  be  first  without 
any  effort.  She  was  out  a  great  deal  from  school  because  of  sick- 
ness and  perhaps  that  partially  accounts  for  her  being  slow  in  her 
work. 

In  the  second  grade  she  was  slow  in  her  work  but  always  wanting 
to  be  first. 

Now  in  the  third  grade  she  is  very  sensitive,  and  easily  discour- 
aged if  reprimanded  for  anything,  however  slight. 

B.  F. 

One  teacher  thought  this  girl  silly,  a  giggler,  but  earnest  in 
her  work,  while  the  next  teacher  attributed  her  silliness  to  ner- 
vousness. 

M.  M. 
In  the  lower  grades  this  girl  was  thought  to  be  very  lazy  and 
idle  but  in  the  fifth  grade  the  teacher  reported  her  as  learning 
very  easily  but  lacking  persistence  which  perhaps  accounts  for  her 
seeming  idleness. 

L.  H. 

This  boy  was  very  silly  and  giggled  incessantly.  One  teacher  re- 
ported that  this  giggling  had  ceased  but  the  next  teacher  thought  en- 
vironment had  caused  the  laughter,  for  the  lad  suddenly  showed  a 
natural  ability  which  had  lain  dormant  and  was  on  the  alert,  showing 
great  improvement  in  all  his  work. 

It  would  seem  from  these  statements  that  the  teachers  appealed 
to  different  qualities  which  called  forth  various  actions  and  responses 
from  the  children. 

I  compared  the  work  of  nine  children  who  had  complete  corre- 
lation and  three  with  whom  there  was  no  correlation  in  different 
subjects. 

In  composition  work  I  found  that  only  one  of  the  nine  showed 
a  decrease  in  the  standing  of  her  work,  and  of  the  three  the  standing 
was  variable — ^first  a  decrease,  then  increase,  and  decrease  again. 

In  the  perception  motor  test  six  out  of  the  nine,  having  complete 
correlation,  did  it  in  a  shorter  time  each  year  but  the  remaining  three 
were  irregular — one  year  it  took  a  shorter  time  and  then  perhaps 
the  next  year  a  longer  time.    Prom  the  three  with  whom  no  correla- 
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tion  was  found  only  one  could  shorten  the  time  each  year  while 
the  other  two  lengthened  the  time  one  year  and  shortened  it  the  next. 

In  physical  measurements  one  of  the  nine  and  one  of  the  three 
showed  uneven  development. 

In  writing  only  one  of  the  nine  did  not  show  progress — ^the  others 
went  from  poor  to  either  good  or  excellent.  With  the  three,  whose 
correlation  was  incomplete,  progress  was  also  shown. 

In  auditory  and  visual  tests  of  memory  all  but  one  of  the  nine 
and  one  of  the  three  showed  an  increase  in  ability  to  remember  dic- 
tation. 

From  these  papers  I  should  say  that  the  teachers  do  judge  chil- 
dren, to  a  great  extent,  in  the  same  way,  and  from  the  preceding 
reports  I  should  think  that  they  judge  them  quite  correctly. 

There  is  more  complete  correlation  with  boys  than  with  girls. 

I  talked  with  the  different  supervisors  about  different  children 
and  found  that  a  child  with  perfect  physical  growth  showed  com- 
plete correlation  oftener  than  a  child  whose  growth  was  backward 
or  stunted. 

TABLE   X 

C<niBELATION  IN  THE  REPOBTS  OF  SUOOESSIYK  TeACHEBS  OF  THE  SAMB  CHILDBEir 

Qirla 


More 

LeM 

No.  of  Beports 

Complete 

thMi>^ 

thanj^ 

None 

GradM 

12     8      4      6 

6 

No.    i 

No.    i 

No.  i 

No.    i 

ToUl 

Conduct, 

12  16  23  19  16  23 

46  42 

33  30 

3  2 

27  24 

109 

Influence, 

35     8     3     2 

3     6 

1     2 

44  91 

48 

Ability, 

18  21  22  20  28 

3 

34  33 

33  25 

3  2 

42  38 

112 

Good  in  what, 

13  23  14     7     2 

10 

22  32 

13  18 

2  3 

32  46 

69 

Poor  in  what, 

26  19     4     5 

16  29 

7  12 

31  57 

54 

Characteristic, 

20  28  29     8     9 

2 

12  12 
Boys 

4    4 

80  83 

96 

Conduct, 

5     4  18  27  10 

10 

26  35 

23  31 

6  6 

20  27 

74 

Influence, 

33  23     3     7 

8 

5     6 

1     1 

1  1 

67  90 

74 

Ability, 

13  25  23     2     9 

1 

38  52 

13  17 

5  6 

17  23 

73 

Good  in  what. 

20  24  16  13  16 

3 

20  21 

18  17 

54  58 

92 

Poor  in  what. 

29  20     6  12 

13  19 

3    4 

51  77 

67 

Characteristic, 

17  25  14    3     6 

4 

11  16 

7  10 

2  3 

49  71 

69 

Editor's  Comment, — ^Data  of  this  character,  consisting  in  part  of 
reports  by  young  teachers  in  practice,  are  not  well  suited  to  statistical 
study;  but  some  of  the  individual  reports  are  interesting  and  the 
fact  that  in  general  children  about  whom  the  reports  of  teachers 
agree  are  more  likely  to  show  consistency  in  mental  and  physical 
tests  than  those  whose  reports  vary  from  year  to  year  is  very  sig- 
nificant. 


THESIS  VIII 

The  Cubve  of  Learning 
By  Abbde  F.  Mxmnx 

Editor's  Explanation. — This  experiment  for  studying  habit  for- 
mation was  devised  by  Professor  Lough,  of  New  York  University, 
who  very  kindly  furnished  the  blanks  for  the  test.  (He  would  be 
glad  to  have  others  cooperate  in  the  same  test,  that  norms  for  prac- 
tice curves  may  be  established.) 

TEST   SHEET 

1.  TO  PE8NI  DRMHCQLGBJKFA 

2.  PTKO  FGAESQNLI  DBRMHOJ 

3.  GFLSB6APKHMRDI  NTEO  JQ 

4.  JANTBI  QRO  LEKP8M0GDFH 
6.  EJO  TDI  N80HMRBGQAFKPL 

6.  TOEFADKO  QJRPI  GM8HI  NB 

7.  GBMSAHNTOI  O  PDKQBFLJR 

8.  HTI  8RKQLPM0  AGBFOENDJ 

9.  DGJMP8AEHK0  RBTFI  LNQO 
10.  KHO  FAGMJPEBQ8RI  NDLCT 

KEY  SHEETS 

I  II 

A— X  A— O 

B— U  B— I 

C— F  C— G 

D— L  D— N 

E— Y  E-J 

F— M  F— V 

G— B  G— A 

H— W  H— H 

I— Z  I— D 

J— E  J— R 

K— R  K— E 

L— D  L— Z 

M— H  M— W 

N— A  N— B 

O— V  O— M 

P— J  P— Y 

Q— N  Q— L 

R— G  R— F 

S— I  S— U 

T— O  T— X 

The  material  for  the  test  consists  of  (1)  a  test  sheet  with  ten 
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368  of  letters  in  mixed  order^  and  (2)  a  key  sheet,  in  which,  the 
twenty  letters  used  in  the  test  sheet  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  column 
and  opposite  each  is  printed  some  other  letter.  The  idea  of  the 
test  is  that  the  letters  in  the  second  eoluran  of  the  key  sheet  are  to 
be  substituted  respectively  for  the  corresponding  letters  in  the  first 
coInmiL  The  procedure  was  as  follows:  Only  one  line  of  the  test 
sheet  was  exposed  to  view  at  once.  A  blank  sheet  covered  all  the 
lines  below  the  line  in  use  at  any  moment,  and  the  lines  that  had 
already  been  used  were  folded  under  and  so  concealed.  The  key 
sheet  was  kept  in  sight  all  of  the  time.  Having  before  him  the  key 
sheet  and  the  first  line  of  the  test  sheet,  the  person  tested,  at  a  given 
signal,  began  writing  beneath  each  letter  of  the  test  sheet  the  letter 
corresponding  thereto  in  the  key  sheet ;  thus,  writing  X  beneath  each 
A  of  the  test  sheet,  U  beneath  each  B,  etc.  Having  no  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  key  sheet*  the  person  tested  had,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment,  to  refer  continually  to  the  key  sheet  in  order 
to  determine  what  letter  to  write  beneath  each  letter  of  the  test 
sheet. 

As  soon  as  one  row  of  letters  was  written,  the  time  in  seconds  was 
recorded,  the  edge  of  the  sheet  upon  which  they  were  written  folded 
under,  the  second  row  of  letters  exposed,  and  the  experiment  con- 
tinued. Each  line  of  letters  is  called  a  *' trial/'  and  the  ten  lines 
done  at  one  time  constitute  a  '*tejit."  After  one  or  more  trials  the 
subject  notices  that  the  first  column  on  the  key  sheet  is  in  alpha- 
betical order  and  then  knows  just  where  to  look  for  the  required 
letter.  iVfter  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  practice  most  of  them 
learned  also  what  letter  was  opposite  each  letter  of  the  alphabetical 
series  so  that  it  was  not  nece^ary  to  look  on  the  key  sheet  at  alL 
When  the  learning  was  partly  complete,  a  few  students  wasted  time 
in  trying  to  think  what  letter  to  write  instead  of  looking  at  once  on 
the  second  sheet,  and  thus  took  a  longer  time  than  when  they  first 
began ;  but  this  was  not  a  general  source  of  irregularity. 

Directions  for  the  experiment  were  given  the  normal  school 
students  in  class  and  the  experiments  performed  in  their  rooms. 
They  were  asked  to  have  the  conditions  as  nearly  the  same  as  possible 
and  to  take  the  time  as  accurately  as  they  could  with  a  watch.  Most 
of  them  had  a  classmate  keep  the  time,  but  a  few  kept  it  themselves. 
The  ** standard  series"  consisted  of  one  test  a  day,  at  the  same  time 
of  day,  but  several  groups  of  students  were  asked  to  take  more  tests, 
and  at  different  intervals,  as  is  indicated  in  detail  in  the  thesis.  Tests 
of  children  were  made  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mi^es  Lane 
and  Munu. 

In  order  to  study  interference  effects,  persons  who  had  already 
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practiced  with  key  sheet  I.  were  required  to  change  to  key  sheet  II. 

Thesis. — The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  find  a  standard  curve  of 
learning,  the  variations  in  this  curve  resulting  from  the  different 
methods  of  taking  the  tests;  the  conditions  under  which  most  prog- 
ress was  attained  and  those  where  least  progress  was  made. 

As  a  means  for  this  investigation,  I  made  a  study  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  papers,  from  as  many  individuals,  showing  the  results 
of  a  habit  formation  experiment.  The  greater  part  of  these  papers 
were  received  from  normal  school  students,  all  women;  some  few 
however  were  obtained  from  children  of  a  third,  a  seventh  and  an 
eighth  grade. 

Each  individual,  with  a  few  exceptions  noted  below,  went  through 
a  series  of  twenty  tests,  each  'Hest,"  as  explained  above,  consisting 
of  ten  lines  or  *  *  trials. ' '  In  different  series,  the  tests  were  differently 
distributed  in  time.  The  individuals  participating  in  the  various 
practice  series,  mentioned  below,  were  in  all  cases  different  in- 
dividuals. 

The  first  group  comprises  individuals  who  took  one  test  a  day 
for  twenty  successive  days.  This  group  I  call  my  standard  or 
regular  series,  and  the  curve  of  learning  resulting  from  these  papers 
I  call  the  standard  or  regular  curve  of  learning. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  results  of  the  regular  series,  taken  by  twenty- 
three  normal  school  students.  On  this  chart  are  five  curves.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E. 

Curve  A  represents  the  record  made  during  ten  trials  or  one 
test ;  curve  B  the  record  of  the  second  ten  trials  or  test  two ;  curve 
C  shows  the  records  of  the  first  trials  of  the  twenty  tests;  curve 
D  the  results  of  the  tenth  trials  of  the  twenty  tests;  curve  E  the 
averages  of  the  twenty  tests. 

Discussion  of  Regular  Series. 

Curve  A  shows  steady  gain  first  half,  little  gain  last  half; 
former  gain  6.8  seconds,  latter  gain  2.8  seconds — entire  gain  9 
seconds. 

Curve  B.  Here  the^ain  is  more  even,  the  first  and  second  halves 
of  curve  varying  little.    The  entire  gain  was  6.2  seconds. 

Curves  C  and  D  both  show  great  gain,  first  half  less  gain  toward 
the  end.    As  the  practice  continues,  the  rate  of  progress  diminishes 

Curve  E  is  the  important  curve  of  all,  for  it  shows  the  average 
of  all  the  tests.  The  total  gain  made  during  the  practice  was  28 
seconds,  the  gain  first  half  was  21  seconds,  gain  second  half  was 
7  seconds.    Gain  first  half  was  three  times  the  gain  of  second  half. 

Before  leaving  this  set  of  papers  it  may  be  of  interest  to  notice 
one  or  two  of  the  individual  papers.    For  this  study  I  chose  the 
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The  subject  who  was  the  slowest  in  doing  the  tests  at  the  beginning 
made  more  rapid  and  greater  gains  throughout  the  entire  series  than 
did  the  one  whose  first  test  was  done  in  the  least  time.  Fig.  6  also 
shows  that  the  limit  in  the  rate  of  progress  had  not  been  reached  by 
the  reagent  while  Fig.  7  shows  the  opposite  to  be  true.  The  gain  made 
by  the  reagent  whose  results  are  shown  on  Fig.  6  was  46.6  seconds^ 


Fig.  6.    Individual  Making  the  Greatest  Gain. 


3.3  times  as  much  as  that  made  by  the  other  reagent  whose  gain  was 
13.2. 

After  the  first  five  or  six  trials  of  a  test  there  is  usually  a  loss  of 
a  second  or  two,  this  loss  however  is  frequently  made  up  by  the 
following  trial  and  almost  without  fail  before  the  end  of  the  test. 

The  longest  time  taken  by  any  individual  for  the  first  trial  was 
90  seconds,  the  shortest  time  was  30  seconds.  For  the  last  trial  the 
longest  time  was  35  seconds,  the  shortest  was  7  seconds. 
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Fio.  7.    Individual  Making  the  Least  Gain. 

Fig.  8  represents  the  results  of  one  of  the  special  series,  in  which 
ten  tests  were  taken  one  Saturday  and  ten  on  the  Saturday  following. 
These  tests  were  taken  by  four  normal  school  students. 

This  curve  is  less  regular  than  the  curves  of  the  ''regular  series" 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  but  there  are  no  great  gains  or  losses,  save  for 
the  one  loss  which  is  noticeable  between  the  two  periods  of  the  exer- 


Fio.  8.    Ten  Tests  a  Day,  on  Two  Days  a  Week  Apart. 


cise.    These  losses  too  are  not  permanent  for  by  the  second  test 
after  the  interval  they  are  more  than  reclaimed. 

Prom  these  curves  too  we  notice  that  the  greater  gains  are  near 
the  beginning  of  the  series,  that  as  the  practice  continues  the  gains 
decrease.  The  gains  made  throughout  all  these  curves  are  pretty 
uniform.  The  average  gain  made  during  the  entire  exercise  was 
20.7  seconds.  The  gain  the  first  half  was  14.4  seconds;  gain  last 
half  was  6.3  seconds. 
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Here  we  find  the  gain  made  during  first  half  of  series  to  be  twice 
the  gain  of  the  second  half,  while  in  the  case  of  the  regular  series  the 
gain  in  the  first  half  was  three  times  the  gain  in  the  second  half. 

We  find  that  the  week's  interval  between  the  two  periods  of  prac- 
tice caused  a  slight  set-back  in  the  rate  of  speed  but  the  loss  was  only 
temporary  and  easily  regained. 

In  another  experiment,  a  series  of  17  ** tests" — each  consisting 
of  10  lines  of  the  test  sheet — ^was  executed  on  the  same  day  and 
without  intermission  between  the  tests.  This  experiment  was  tried 
on  4  normal  school  students.    The  average  result  is  shown  in  Pig.  9. 


Fio.  9.     Seventeen  Tests  Without  Intermission. 


On  comparing  this  curve  with  that  of  the  ** regular  series"  in 
Fig.  5,  we  find  them  alike  in  that  the  gains  are  in  both  instances 
near  the  beginning  of  the  series.  They  are  unlike  in  other  respects. 
The  curves  of  the  regular  series  are  even  and  gradual,  while  those 
of  the  continuous  practice  series  are  much  more  irregular. 

Gains,  Fig.  5  GaiDS,  Fig.  9         ^ 

Entire  gain   28  14.4             '" 

Gain  in  first  half 21  17 

Gain  in  second  half 7  —  3   (loss) 

From  the  above  comparisons  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
process  of  learning  gradually  counts  for  more  than  learning  quickly ; 
that  short  periods  of  practice  in  learning  are  more  eflfective  and  bene- 
ficial than  the  long  extended  ones. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  results  of  another  series,  in  which  five  tests  were 
taken  at  each  of  four  different  periods  on  the  same  day ;  there  being 
two  morning  periods  and  two  afternoon  periods.  Normal  school 
students  were  the  subjects  of  this  experiment. 
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The  curve  indicates  that  four  times  as  much  gain  was  made  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  series  as  in  the  last  half.  The  gain  of  the 
first  half  was  17  seconds  while  that  of  the  last  was  but  4  seconds, 
making  the  entire  gain  21  seconds. 

From  the  perusal  of  this  chart  one  new  significant  point  is  gained, 
namely,  that  work  in  the  morning  is  more  effective  than  the  after- 
noon work.  If  we  apply  the  above  to  school  work,  it  follows  that 
the  harder  work  of  the  day  should  be  a  part  of  the  morning  program, 
rather  than  of  the  afternoon  one. 


Fig.  10.    Four  Periods  of  Five  Tests  Each,  on  the  Same  Day. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  results  of  a  series  of  twenty  tests  taken  in 
groups  of  five  on  four  successive  days;  this  was  tried  on  4  normal 
school  students.  Here  the  general  character  of  the  curves  is  regular. 
There  are  no  losses  which  are  not  regained.  These  curves  are  more 
nearly  like  those  of  Fig.  5  than  any  previously  considered. 

The  entire  gain  made  was  31  seconds,  gain  first  half  was  24 
seconds,  gain  last  half  was  7  seconds.  The  first  gain  was  over  three 
times  last  gain. 

Comparing  the  results  of  Fig.  11  with  those  of  Fig.  5,  we  find 
that  the  gain  made  by  the  former  which  was  31,  was  more  than 
that  made  by  the  latter. 

This  shows  that  continuous  practice  periods,  if  not  too  long,  are 
of  value  in  that  there  is  no  time  for  ** forgetting'*  to  enter  in. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  idea  in  the  work  of  the  lower  grades 
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would  be  advantageous,  for  the  little  ones  easily  forget  if  drills  a^ 
not  frequent. 

The  series  in  which  the  greatest  gain  was  made  was  one  in  which 
the  tests  were  taken  twice  a  day,  two  at  each  period,  for  five  suc- 
cessive days.  Four  normal  school  students  took  part  in  this 
experiment. 


Fig.  11.    Five  Tests  a  Day  on  Four  Successive  Days.     The  end  of  each  day's 
practice  is  indicated  by  a  cross  below  the  curve. 

The  results,  as  seen  in  Fig.  12  (average  of  the  average  results), 
show  unusual  uniformity  up  to  the  tenth  test,  from  there  on  the 
curve  is  much  less  regular. 

The  gain  made  during  this  series  of  tests  was  39  seconds,  the  gain 
first  half  was  32  seconds,  the  gain  second  half  was  7  seconds,  the 
former  gain  being  over  four  times  the  latter  gain. 

Comparing  the  above  results  with  the  corresponding  results  of 
the  regular  series,  we  find  that  this  special  group  gained  more 
through  the  first  half  than  did  those  who  took  the  tests  in  the  regular 
way.  This  however  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  initial  rate  of  speed  of  this  special  group  was  much  slower  than 
was  the  rate  of  speed  attained  in  the  regular  tests  at  the  beginning, 
thus  affording  more  chance  for  gain  on  the  part  of  the  special  group. 
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Taking  two  tests  twice  a  day  for  five  days  appears  to  be  more 
effeetive  than  taking  them  one  a  day  for  twenty  days  or  five  a  day 
for  four  successiye  days. 


Fig.  12.    Two  Tests  Twice  Each  Day,  on  Fiye  Successive  Days. 

Beginning  with  Fig.  13  we  have  the  tests  taken  first  with  the 
a-z  key^  then  the  a-o  key,  that  the  effect  of  the  interference  may  be 
noticed,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  practice  determined. 
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Fig.  18.    Interference. 
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Fig.  13  shows  the  results  of  10  ar-x  tests,  then  an  interval  of  one 
week  followed  by  one  a-o  test,  then  another  a-x  test.  The  interval 
of  one  week  is  represented  in  the  curve  by  the  broken  line,  and  the 
line  that  follows  shows  the  result  of  the  a-o  tests. 

The  practice  and  knowledge  gained  in  doing  the  ar-x  series  of 
ten  tests  aided  much  in  doing  the  tests  with  the  ar-o  key.  Practice  in 
doing  or  learning  one  thing  helps  in  the  mastery  of  other  things  of 
a  like  character. 

Groups  of  papers  were  received  where  ten  tests  with  the  a-x  key 
were  taken  followed  immediately  by  8  tests  with  the  ar-o  key.  In  con- 
trast to  this  group  there  was  another  set  of  papers  of  the  same 
number  where  an  interval  of  one  week  came  between  the  two  series. 

Table  showing  results  of  papers  where  there  was  no  interval  be- 
tween a-x  and  a-o  series : 

Ist  trial a-x  43  seconder   )    -..^  .  .^  , 

,  ^  ^  .  ,  ««       «  >•   Difference  of  10  seconds 

Ist  trial a-o  33       "  ^ 


10th  trial a-x  21  .  ,,  __ 

10th  trial a-o  23       "  f  ___g 


Table  showing  results  of  papers  where  an  interval  of  one  week 
came  between  the  ar-x  and  ar-o  series : 


1st  trial a-x  58  seconds 

Ist  trial   a-o  37 

lOth  trial a-x  23       " 

10th  trial a-o  27 


Difference  of  21  seconds 

w  4       " 

=  17 


The  above  tables  show  that  though  the  amount  of  gain  was  more 
where  the  week's  interval  came  between  the  two  series,  the  propor- 
tionate gain  varied  but  one  second.  This  shows  that  the  short  inter- 
val of  one  week  had  slight  if  any  effect.^ 

So  far,  the  results  reported  have  been  from  adults.  The  first 
series  with  children  consisted  of  10  tests  with  the  A-X  key,  taken, 
one  each  day  in  the  morning,  by  six  children  from  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades ;  the  average  age  was  11  years,  7  months. 

The  gain  made  by  the  children  during  the  10  tests  was  much 
greater  than  that  made  by  the  normal  school  students  (** regular 
series'*)  in  the  same  number  of  tests.     The  gain  made  by  the  stu- 

'  In  other  words,  practice  with  the  use  of  the  A-X  key  decreased  the  time 
for  the  firsft  trial  with  the  A-O  key  by  10  seconds  in  one  group  and  by  21 
seconds  in  the  other  group,  while  the  difference  between  the  tenth  trials  of  the 
A-X  and  the  A-O  series  was  in  the  first  group  2  seconds  and  in  tne  second 
group  4  seconds — ^which  indicates  that  the  practice  effect  is  proportionally  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 
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dents  in  the  first  ten  tests  of  the  regular  series  was  21  seconds;  that 
made  by  the  children  in  the  same  number  of  tests  was  48  seconds, 
more  than  twice  as  much. 

Gain  in  first  Ave  tests — adults 16  seconds 

Gain  in  first  five  tests — children 34       " 

Gain  in  second  five  tests — adults 5       " 

Uain  in  second  five  tests — children 14       " 

From  the  above  we  see  that  the  gain  of  adults,  in  the  first  five 
tests  of  the  ''regular  series,"  was  three  times  as  much  as  in  the 
second  five  tests ;  while  the  gain  made  by  the  children  in  the  first  five 
tests  was  twice  their  gain  in  the  second  five. 

The  children  began  their  tests  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  speed  than 
did  the  normal  school  students,  the  average  time  for  the  first  ''trials" 
or  lines  by  the  students  being  47  seconds,  and  by  the  children  88 
seconds.  The  best  records  among  the  children  were,  however,  about 
as  good  as  the  best  records  among  the  nosmal  school  students. 

Tests  were  also  taken  after  school,  at  four  o'clock,  by  six  children 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  average  age  of  these  chil- 
dren— 11  years,  7  months — ^was  the  same  as  the  average  age  of  the 
children  in  the  preceding  group,  who  were  tested  in  the  morning. 

From  the  following  table  we  find  that  there  is  an  average  loss  of 
10  seconds  when  the  tests  are  taken  at  night : 

TmU  taken  AM.  Tests  taken  P.M. 

Gain  in  first  half 34  seconds  25.7  seconda 

Gain  in  second  half 14       "  12.5 

Total  gain   48       "  38.2 

This  indicates  that  with  the  children,  as  well  as  with  adults,  the 
morning  work  is  of  more  value. 

Besides  the  results  received  from  the  children  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  I  also  had  some  papers  from  twelve  little  children  of 
a  third  grade.  I  took  the  tests  myself  with  these  children,  taking 
six  of  the  children  for  the  tests  in  the  morning  and  six  children  for 
the  tests  after  school.  The  average  age  of  these  little  ones  was  eight 
years. 

Charts  were  also  plotted  to  show  these  results,  the  chart  repre- 
senting the  tests  taken  in  the  morning  is  not  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  others  because  one  or  two  of  the  little  children  were  unable 
to  do  the  entire  first  five  tests,  some  only  doing  the  first  three  trials 
in  the  time  at  our  disposal. 

With  the  little  ones  it  took  some  time  for  them  to  learn  what  they 
were  expected  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  but  once  this  part  was  under- 
stood, their  gains  were  rapid. 
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In  studying  Fig.  14  we  find  that  the  gains  were  not  as  gradual  as 
they  might  have  been,  the  very  great  gains  came  at  the  beginning 
but  toward  the  end  the  gains  were  of  a  more  equal  length.  We  find 
the  greatest  gain  to  be  at  the  first  of  the  curve — a  gain  of  forty 
seconds.  As  the  practice  continues  the  amount  of  gain  decreases. 
The  total  gain  made  by  the  children  taking  the  tests  in  the  morning 
was  138.1  seconds. 

During  the  tests  taken  after  school  an  average  gain  of  108  seconds 
was  made,  being  30  seconds  less  than  the  morning  gain. 


Fio.  14.    Ten  Tests  taken  A.M.  on  Children  of  Third  Grade.    Average  results. 


From  studying  Fig.  14  one  can  readily  see  how  enormous  are  the 
gains  made  by  the  children  as  compared  with  those  made  by  the 
normal  school  students. 

If  we  consider  some  of  the  individual  papers  of  the  children  we 
find  that  in  many  places  there  is  evidence  of  no  real  gain  whatever, 
but  this  period  of  standstill  is  not  truly  one  of  no  gain,  for  after 
these  resting  periods,  as  we  may  call  them,  great  gains  are  frequently 
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made  and  also  kept.  It  seems  almost  as  though  we  might  call  these 
periods  of  assiTnilatJTig,  for  the  acceleration  which  follows  shows  that 
some  learning  mnst  have  been  going  on  or  otherwise  the  sadden 
gains  would  not  have  ensued. 

It  was  intensely  interesting  to  watch  the  little  ones  as  they  were 
taking  the  tests.  Th^  were  all  greatly  interested  in  doing  the  exer- 
cise and  were  especially  anxious  to  know  the  progress  they  were 


Fig.  16.  Practice  Curves  of  Elderly  Persons.  A  shows  the  results  obtained, 
in  7  tests,  by  an  individual  72  years  old;  B  shows  the  results  obtained,  in  10 
tests,  by  an  individual  of  60  years. 
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making  and  how  it  compared  with  that  made  by  their  friends.  En- 
couragement did  much  in  raising  the  record  and  the  trying  to  outdo 
their  friends  held  the  interest  of  the  children  and  proved  the  best 
incentive  to  doing  the  work. 

After  an  afternoon  spent  almost  entirely  in  drawing,  the  tests 
were  taken,  and  the  weariness  of  the  children  influenced  the  rate  of 
progress  greatly.  Their  interest  in  the  doing  of  the  tests  was  much 
less  than  it  previously  had  been  and  the  gains  they  made  interested 
them  little.  It  was  only  with  great  coaxing  and  encouragement  that 
they  were  able  to  be  kept  long  enough  to  finish  the  tests. 

In  two  instances,  children  having  a  headache  could  not  work 
nearly  so  quickly  as  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  one  little  girl 
who  had  a  hard  cold  was  unable  to  do  more  than  three  trials  of  one 
test,  and  to  do  this  amount  she  took  as  much  time  as  she  usually 
would  require  to  accomplish  the  ten  trials. 

Th£se  instances  show  that  the  physical  condition  of  a  child,  espe- 
cially, has  much  influence  on  his  mental  ability. 

Having  tested  the  normal  school  students  and  some  few  children, 
I  was  interested  to  know  how  tests  of  older  people  would  compare 
with  the  previous  tests  of  children  and  students.  This  study  I  could 
not  carry  very  far,  for  subjects  were  hard  to  find.  However,  the 
tests  were  taken  in  the  ** regular"  way — one  test  a  day — ^by  two 
elderly  individuals,  a  gentleman  of  seventy-two  years,  and  a  woman 
of  sixty  years.  Fig.  15  shows  the  results  obtained  by  these  two. 
Curve  A  is  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  curves  on  the  charts 
which  represent  the  results  of  the  children's  tests,  while  curve  B  is 
more  nearly  like  the  corresponding  curve  in  Fig.  5. 

After  a  period  of  five  months  or  so,  during  which  time  no  tests 
were  taken,  the  subjects  who  had  previously  taken  the  tests  were 
asked  to  try  one  test  more,  of  ten  trials,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether 
the  learning  was  permanent  or  not,  and  if  so  to  determine  where  it 
was  the  most  so. 

This  was  done  and  the  following  table  shows  the  result. 

From  this  table  we  find  by  comparing  results  of  the  first  trials 
before  the  interval  with  the  first  trials  after  the  interval  that  in 
every  case  save  two  there  was  a  gain  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
after  the  interval,  showing  that  the  knowledge  gained  from  practice 
five  months  previous  still  in  part  remained. 

In  the  two  instances  where  no  gain  was  made  during  first  trial 
after  the  interval  over  first  trial  before  interval  we  have  good  proof 
that  the  forgetting  played  an  important  part. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  is  the  result  where  all  the  tests  were 
taken  at  the  same  time  or  even  where  they  were  taken  four  different 
periods  on  the  same  day. 
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TABLE   XI 
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If  we  compare  tbe  averages  after  the  interval  with  the  last  ones 
before  the  interval  we  may,  I  think,  form  a  just  estimate  of  how 
great  a  part  the  long  interval  played.  Where  all  the  tests  were 
taketi  at  one  period,  as  well  as  where  they  were  taken  from  different 
periods  of  the  same  day,  it  would  be  more  accurate,  it  seems,  to 
compare  the  best  average  of  these  two  groups  with  the  average 
after  the  interval. 

Considering  the  groups,  of  the  normal  school  students,  we  find 
the  loss  caused  by  the  interval  to  be  rather  more  marked  where  the 
tests  were  taken  all  at  one  period,  and  less  marked  where  the  tests 
were  taken  daily* 

With  the  children's  tests  we  find  that  where  the  tests  were  taken 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  children  the  inter- 
ll  caused  the  least  effect.  With  the  little  children  who  took  the  tests 
in  the  afternoon  the  interval  caused  the  greatest  effect. 

Prom  observation  of  those  taking  the  te^ts,  as  well  as  from  written 
statements  from  many  of  them,  some  of  the  conditions  which  in- 
fluenced progress  were  made  apparent. 

1.  Physical  condition  of  subject,  most  noticeable  in  the  nervous- 
ness which  followed  inability  to  find  a  certain  letter  in  quick  time ; 
headache  was  accountable  in  several  instances  for  lack  of  power  to 
work  quickly. 

2.  Temperature  of  the  room^if  the  room  was  warm,  work  was 
much  slower  than  usual ;  if  too  cold  the  same  result  was  noticeable* 

3.  Interruption  of  any  kind  barred  progress.  This  was  especially 
true  with  the  children.  Once  their  miuds  were  off  their  work,  it  was 
hard  for  them  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  it  again  for  some  time. 
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4.  ''Mind-wandering" — ^thinking  of  outside  things — caused  de- 
crease in  rapidify  of  action^ 

5.  If  subjects  were  in  a  hurry,  for  any  reason,  the  work  was 
slower  than  usual. 

6.  Weariness  from  school  work  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
records. 

7.  If  an  unusuaUy  strong  effort  was  put  forth  to  do  the  work 
quickly,  without  fail  undesired  results  would  follow. 

Brief  Summary  of  Besui/ts 

1.  The  greater  gains  in  the  process  of  learning  to  do  something 
are  at  the  first  of  the  practice. 

2.  Periods  of  morning  work  are  more  effective  than  the  afternoon 
periods. 

3.  Children  work  much  slower  to  begin  with  than  do  adults,  but 
the  gains  made  by  them  are  greater.  The  gains  of  the  adults,  how- 
ever, are  more  even  and  uniform  than  those  of  the  children. 

4.  Short  and  frequent  periods  of  practice  are  more  valuable  than 
long  extended  ones. 

Editor's  Comment. — The  test  sheet  and  key  used  in  the  above  ex- 
periments are  reproduced  above  that  others  may  use  them  if  they  so 
desire.  The  exercise  has  proved  very  serviceable,  both  as  a  means 
of  making  a  simple  research  and  for  illustrating  a  number  of  truths 
taught  in  the  psychology  class. 

As  a  research,  while  revealing  little  that  is  entirely  new,  it  helps 
to  confirm  and  emphasize,  and  suggests  some  truths  that  have  not 
as  yet  received  suflScient  attention.  The  comparison  of  the  learning 
curves  of  children,  adults  and  the  aged  is  interesting,  but  the  ques- 
tions of  greatest  importance  raised  by  the  study  are  those  concerning 
the  number  of  repetitions  at  one  time  and  the  length  of  intervals 
between  practice  that  are  most  favorable  to  rapid  and  permanent 
learning. 

To  what  extent  an  individual  curve  of  learning  and  fatigue  is 
typical  of  all  learning  by  that  individual  is  also  a  matter  of  great 
theoretical  and  practical  importance. 


THESIS  IX 

Fatigue  in  Habit  Formation 

ExFBRncxNT  BT  Mabian  F.  Lane 

The  same  test-sheet  and  key  sheets  which  were  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding study  and  described  on  p.  36  were  also  employed  in  the  study 
of  fatigue. 

This  discussion  is  too  extensive  to  be  quoted  in  full,  and  parts 
given  alone  would  not  be  clear  without  considerable  explanation. 
In  general,  the  results  are  what  might  be  expected ;  such  as  decrease 
in  rate  of  improvement,  or  irregularity  in  the  record  where  a  number 
of  tests  were  taken  at  one  time  and  usually  less  rapid  improvement 
in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning.  Even  in  a  single  test  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  of  fatigue,  for  in  the  sixth  to  eighth  trial  there 
is  usually  little  or  no  improvement,  sometimes  a  loss.  The  poor 
record  made  after  a  drawing  lesson  indicates  that  the  fatigue  is 
largely  local  rather  than  general,  and  perhaps  mainly  motor.  There 
is  probably  no  actual  inability  to  maintain  the  rate  but  decreased 
tendency  to  do  so. 

The  experiment  is  a  good  one  with  which  to  illustrate  to  a  class 
the  phenomena  of  fatigue  as  well  as  those  of  learning  proc^ses  and 
habit  formation. 
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THESIS  X 

Ways  op  Learnino  Visual  Forms 

By  May  N.  Hnxs 

Thesis. — I  placed  before  the  pupils  of  the  first,  third,  sixth  and 
eighth  grades  and  before  the  normal  school  students  five  meaninglesa 
figures  based  on  geometrical  forms.  I  asked  the  pupils  to  study  the 
figures,  but  did  not  suggest  any  particular  way  of  studying  them. 
I  allowed  ten  minutes.  Then  I  took  away  the  figures  and  asked  the 
pupils  to  draw  them.  After  the  drawing,  I  asked  the  pupils  to 
answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  How  did  you  learn  the  figures! 

2.  Did  you  move  your  hand  or  any  part  of  your  body  in  the  shape 
of  the  outline  while  studying! 

3.  Did  you  associate  the  figures  with  any  familiar  shape  or  ob- 
ject! 

4.  Did  you  study  the  parts  of  the  figures  separately  or  try  to 
think  of  words  which  would  describe  the  parts! 

From  the  first  grade,  of  course,  I  received  only  oral  answers, 
which  could  not  be  tabulated,  but  I  learned  much  about  the  char- 
acteristics of  little  children.  I  marked  the  papers  received  from  the 
third,  sixth  and  eighth  grades  and  normal  school  students  as  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  drawings  they  had  made  and  then  as  to  the 
perfectness  of  the  details  in  the  drawings.  In  marking  the  papers,. 
I  tried  to  keep  one  standard  of  excellence  for  a,  another  for  b,  and 
another  for  c,  without  regard  to  grade  or  sex.  After  marking  all 
the  papers,  I  found  the  per  cent,  receiving  a,  b  and  c  respectively,  aa 
to  the  general  appearance,  and  then  as  to  the  more  detailed  repre- 
sentation. 

Next  I  found  the  per  cent,  of  correspondence  between  the  general 
appearance  and  the  detail — that  is,  what  per  cent,  of  those  who  got  a 
in  the  general,  got  a  in  the  detail  also. 

My  next  problem  was  to  find  how  pupils  learn.  Very  often  a. 
teacher  places  a  lesson — spelling,  for  instance — on  the  blackboard 
and  tells  the  class  to  write  each  word  five  times  or  else  she  gives  them 
no  direction  for  learning.  So  it  seemed  important  to  try  to  know 
something  of  the  natural  ways  in  which  children  learn.  For  if  we, 
as  teachers,  can  appeal  to  a  natural  method,  it  saves  much  energy^ 
and  time  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
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After  reading  the  answers  for  both  the  children  and  the  students, 
I  was  able  to  make  four  classifications:   first,  those  who  learned  by 

mo^nn^  the  hand  or  some  part  of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the 
outline  of  the  figure  to  be  learned;  second,  those  who  associated  the 
figure  or  a  part  of  it  with  some  object  or  fig\ire  already  familiar; 
third,  those  who  tried  to  learn  the  figures  as  wholes;  and  fourth, 
those  who  analyzed  the  parts,  learning  only  a  part  at  a  time. 

According  to  Table  XII.,  it  is  seen  that  as  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  figures  the  normal  school  students?  received  a  higher 
mark  by  only  a  few  per  cent,  than  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade; 
and  also  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  ability  to  remember 
the  general  appearance  is  gradual,  but  with  more  variation  between 
the  sixth  and  eighth  grades^  47  per  cent,  of  the  normal  school 
students  receiving  a;  30  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grade;  27  per  cent. 
of  the  sixth  grade,  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  third  grade.  In  the  third 
and  eighth  grades  the  boys  did  the  best,  but  in  the  sixth  grade  the 
girls  took  the  lead.  This  difference  between  the  ability  of  the  girls 
and  bo>^  is  even  more  noticed  as  to  the  detailed  appearance  of  the 
%ures. 

Pifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  normal  school  students  received  a  as 
to  the  detailed  correctness  of  their  drawings  j  13  per  cent  of  the 
etgfatb  grade ;  11  per  cent,  of  the  sixth  grade,  and  8  per  cent  of  the 
third  grade.  Here  the  difference  in  ability  in  remembering  many 
details  between  the  normal  student  and  the  pupU  of  any  grade  is 
quite  marked. 

Table  XIII.  shows  the  per  cent,  of  students  and  pupils  receiving 
a,  6,  c,  m  to  the  general  appearance,  who  also  received  the  same  mark 
in  detailed  appearance. 

Table  XIV.  I  found  the  most  interesting  and  instructive.  This 
shows  the  method  by  which  each  child  learned  the  figures.  Nearly 
all  the  students  and  pupils  used  a  combination  of  two  or  three 
methods  and  several  used  all  the  methods.  The  normal  school 
student  depended  the  moat  upon  association  in  remembering  the 
figures,  92  per  cent  using  this  method,  while  37  per  cent,  consider  it 
the  most  important  method  of  learning;  but  the  children  consider 
the  learning  of  wholes  as  wholes  the  most  important.  For  example, 
one  typical  normal  school  student  writes : 

**In  order  to  place  the  figures  better  in  my  mind  I  at  once  thought 
of  their  likeness  to  other  things.  Upon  looking  at  the  first  one,  I 
_^oticed  that  the  upper,  lower  and  left  hand  sides  were  straight  lines 
^Ut  together  so  as  to  form  a  square.  The  fourth  side  made  me  think 
of  a  crude  drawing  of  a  human  face.  The  second  figure  looked  like 
an  Indian  tent ;  the  third  one  like  a  semicircle  on  an  axe ;  the  fouth 
one  like  writing,  and  the  fifth  like  an  oak  leaf." 
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Let  us  next  notice  what  importance  was  assigned  to  the  motor 
element  in  learning.  Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  third  grade,  80 
X>er  cent,  of  the 'sixth  grade,  76  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grade  and  40 
per  cent,  of  the  normal  school  students  used  this  method.  Nearly 
all  the  children  said  that  they  moved  their  finger  on  their  desk  or  in 
the  air  while  learning.  When  they  thought  they  could  draw  it,  they 
looked  away  from  the  figure  and  tried  to  draw  it  with  the  finger. 
This  "method  seemed  most  natural  to  them,  but  as  the  children  ad- 
vanced in  age  and  in  grade  they  gradually  lost  the  motor  method  of 
drawing,  or  rather  of  learning;  and  when  we  come  to  the  normal 
school  student,  we  find  that  the  only  form  of  the  motor  element  exist- 
ing is  the  moving  of  the  eyes  around  the  figures  just  as  the  child 
moved  the  finger.  There  may  be  two  causes  for  this ;  first,  the  natural 
instinct  toward  motor  learning  may  be  less  strong  as  the  child  grows 
older ;  second,  this  natural  instinct  may  have  been  repressed  so  often 
through  the  discipline  of  the  school  room  that  the  older  students-do 
not  have  so  strong  a  tendency  to  use  this  method.  Only  9  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  school  students  consider  this  method  the  most  im- 
portant ;  16  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grade ;  24  per  cent,  of  the  sixth 
grade,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  third  grade. 

As  mentioned  before  the  normal  school  students  consider  the 
learning  by  association  the  most  important  method,  but  as  we  come 
down  through  the  grades  we  find  the  method  decreasing  in  popu- 
larity. Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  normal  school  students  use  it; 
86  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grade ;  68  per  cent,  of  the  sixth  grade,  and 
48  per  cent,  of  the  third  grade.  While  41  per  cent,  of  the  eighth 
grade  consider  it  the  most  helpful  method,  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
third  consider  it  the  most  helpful.  In  comparing  the  drawings  with 
J;he  methods  used,  I  found  that  those  who  used  this  method — associa- 
tion— modified  their  images  so  that  often  the  drawing  looked  more 
like  the  figure  with  which  it  was  associated  than  like  the  original 
form.  For  example,  an  eighth  grade  boy  said  that  the  second  figure 
** looked  just  like  a  pine  tree''  and  his  drawing  did  look  decidedly 
like  a  pine  tree. 

All  the  children  of  the  third  grade  used  the  method  of  learning 
by  wholes  to  some  extent.  Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grade 
and  75  per  cent,  of  the  normal  school  students  used  it,  while  55 
per  cent,  of  the  third  grade  considered  this  method  most  helpful ;  45 
per  cent,  of  the  sixth  grade ;  32  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  30 
per  cent,  of  the  normal  school  students. 

This  fact  may  be  given  as  one  reason  why  so  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  children  received  a  as  to  the  details  of  their  drawings 
than  received  a  as  to  the  general  appearance.    Naturally  children 
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Bee  the  whole  thing  at  once,  instead  of  analyzing.  Only  8  per  cent. 
of  the  third  grade  used  the  method  of  analysis,  while  57  per  cent*  of 
the  normal  school  students  used  it. 

After  several  days  had  passed  since  the  students  and  children  had 
seen  the  original  figures,  I  asked  them  to  draw  the  figures  again 
from  memoii^^  Then  I  asked  them  which  method  helped  the  most  in 
remembering  the  figures.  These  papers  I  did  not  tabulate  but  from 
them  I  learned  many  facts.  Those  who  considered  the  motor  element 
of  learning  very  important  the  first  day  they  drew  the  figures  said 
that  the  mot<>r  element  did  not  help  them  so  much  when  they  had 
to  remember  the  figures  for  several  days.  The  normal  school  stu- 
dents considered  this  method  **a  quick  method  of  learning  but  the 
easiest  to  forget."  While  many  who  did  not  realize  that  association 
helped  them  the  first  day  say  that  it  helped  them  to  remember  for  a 
longer  period.     One  student  writes  t 

**The  first  three  figures  which  I  associated  with  a  familiar  object 
came  back  readily  to-day,  but  the  others  which  I  had  learned  by 
hand  tracing  did  not  come  back  so  readily." 

It  IB  interesting  to  notice  the  combinations  of  methods  used  and 
the  results  obtained  from  various  combinations.  Nearly  all  the 
students  and  pupils  who  received  an  a  in  both  general  and  detailed 
appearance  used  a  combination  of  three  or  four  methods,  while  those 
who  were  marked  c  rarely  used  more  than  one  or  two  methods.  The 
normal  school  students  obtained  the  best  results  by  studying  the 
fi^re  as  a  whole  first  and  then  spending  much  time  in  associating  it 
with  other  known  figures  and  analyzing  it.  The  children  of  the 
third  grade  obtained  the  best  results  by  studying  the  figure  as  a 
whole  carefully  and  then  tracing  it  with  the  finger  many  times. 
When  they  thought  they  could  draw  it,  they  looked  away  and  tried 
to  trace  it  in  the  air  or  on  the  deak^  if  they  couldn't  do  it,  they 
studied  it  some  more. 

As  the  children  grow  older  imagination  or  association  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  the  motor  element ;  and  the  tendency  to  reason  and 
analyze  grows  with  age*  These  facts  too  often  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
school  room.  Many  teachers  who  do  good  work  with  older  children 
fail  with  the  little  pupils  because  they  do  not  realize  the  importance 
of  the  motor  learning  to  the  undeveloped  mind.  And  the  reverse  is 
equally  true.  The  motor  process  of  learning  must  be  used  but  not 
so  constantly  that  as  the  child  grows  older  he  wiU  lose  the  power  to 
analyze  and  to  reason. 
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TABLE   XIV 
Showino  the  Mkthod  of  Leabiong 

Method 
Per  cent,  of  normal  school  students  using, 
Per  cent,  of  eighth  grade  using, 
Per  cent,  of  sixth  grade  using, 
Per  cent,  of  third  grade  using. 

Per  cent,  of  normal  school  students  helped  most  by. 
Per  cent,  of  eighth  grade  helped  most  by. 
Per  cent,  of  sixth  grade  helped  most  by. 
Per  cent,  of  third  grade  helped  most  by. 

Method      I.  is  by  motor  tracing. 
Method    II.  is  by  association. 
Method  III.  is  by  wholes. 
Method  IV.  is  by  analysis. 

Editor^s  Comment, — This  and  the  two  studies  following  are  repre- 
sentative of  forms  of  study  that  can  be  made  and  that  should  be 
made  frequently  by  intelligent  teachers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
mechanical  learning  of  lessons,  but  who  wish  to  economize  the  time 
of  their  pupils  and  help  them  to  gain  the  power  to  direct  their 
activities  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  probably  movements  are 
of  greatest  importance  when  habits  are  to  be  formed,  but  that  recol- 
lection of  specific  things  after  an  interval  is  best  insured  by  associa- 
tive memory. 


THESIS  XI  •: 

Methods  of  Learning  Visual  Forms 
Bt  Ediya  L.  Battles 

Thesis. — To  test  the  methods  of  learning  in  the  different  grades, 
I  drew  three  figures.  The  first  figure  was  composed  of  a  circle, 
a  triangle,  a  rectangular  shape  which  was  x>ointed  at  one  end,  and 
a  figure  resembling  an  oak  leaf  and  having  five  points.  The  second 
figure  was  made  up  of  the  same  parts  differently  arranged.  The 
third  figure  was  entirely  different.  The  island  of  New  Guinea  was 
taken  as  a  basis  for  the  form.  This  island  was  taken  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  pupils  had  probably  never  studied  it  to  any 
great  extent  nor  learned  to  draw  it,  so  that  they  would  not  be 
familiar  with  its  shape.  It  was  simplified  somewhat  but  the  general 
shape  was  preserved.  The  dividing  lines  between  the  Dutch,  Ger- 
man and  British  territories  were  put  in  the  figure,  also  the  two 
largest  rivers.  Two  marks  indicating  capitals  and  two  dots  indicat- 
ing cities  were  also  added. 

The  tests  were  taken  in  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth 
grades.  Three  tests  were  taken  in  each  grade.  In  the  first  test  the 
pupils  were  asked  to  learn  the  figure  and  were  allowed  to  learn 
it  in  the  way  they  chose ;  in  the  second  test  they  were  asked  to  look 
at  the  figure,  and  then  to  shut  their  eyes  or  look  away  and  see 
if  they  could  see  a  picture  of  the  figure;  in  the  third  test  the 
pupils  were  asked  to  learn  the  figure  by  drawing  it  on  the  desk 
with  their  finger.  In  each  test,  they  were  then  given  four  minutes 
in  which  to  study  the  figure;  after  which  time  they  were  re- 
quired to  draw  it  from  memory.  The  tests  were  given  in  the  after- 
noon; in  nearly  every  case  (except  where  there  was  no  recess)  thej 
were  given  directly  after  the  afternoon  recess. 

I  went  over  the  tests,  marking  them  as  to  general  form,  detail 
and  proportion.  The  general  form  was  marked  with  the  letters 
from  a  to  g,  according  to  the  correctness  of  the  form ;  a  being  usee 
when  the  form  was  correct ;  b,  c  and  d  as  the  forms  were  less  correct 
e  when  there  was  no  resemblance  to  the  original  form;  /  when  onli 
a  part  was  drawn,  and  g  when  nothing  was  drawn.  In  gradini 
the  first  two  figures  for  detail,  the  circle,  the  triangle,  the  rectangula 
form,  the  shape  of  the  leaf  and  the  number  of  its  points  each  counter 
as  one.    The  details  of  figures  1  and  2  thus  numbered  five.    L 
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figure  3  each  dot  representing  a  city,  each  river,  each  boundary 
line  and  five  parts,  either  points  or  curves  of  the  figure  each  counted 
as  one,  making  the  number  of  details  equal  thirteen.  In  marking  the 
proportion  of  parts,  the  letters  ran  from  ato  e. 

The  tables  are  made  on  the  standard  of  twenty-five  boys  and 
twenty-five  girls  in  each  of  the  four  grades  used.  Table  XYI.  gives 
the  distribution  of  the  total  marks  for  general  form  and  proportion 
in  each  test  for  each  grade. 
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In  the  second  table,  7  was  substituted  for  a,  6  for  h,  5  for  c,  etc 
The  number  of  a's  was  multiplied  by  7,  the  number  of  6's  by  6,  etc 
The  results  were  added  and  the  total  was  placed  in  the  table.  The 
number  of  details  which  were  right  in  each  test  were  also  added  and 
put  in  the  table. 

TABLE   XVI 
Boyt 
TestU 


Test  I 

Child's  own 

Method 

a 


I 

II. 

IV. 

VI. 
VIII. 
Total 
Total 

II. 
IV. 
VI. 

vni. 

Total 
Total 

II. 

IV. 

VI. 
VIII. 
Total 

Total 


I, 


62 
102 
118 
135 
417 


5 

5  I 

224 
243 
260 
298 
1025 


Imaginstion 
Method 


3*^^ 

^s 


60 
113 
105 
143 
421 


210 
247 
270 
296 
1023 


1442 


1444 


1515 


59 
106 
114 
151 
430 


211 
244 
260 
310 
1025 


63 

104 
115 
146 
428 


QirU 
203 
242 
293 
313 

1051 


68 
122 
133 
165 

488 


219 
244 
260 
313 
1036 


1455 


121 
208 
232 
286 


435 
487 
520 
608 


847   2050 
2897 


1479 
Boys  and  Oirls 
123  413 
217  489 
220  563 
289  609 
849   2074 

2923 


1524 


146 
227 
253 
345 
971 


443 
481 
519 
625 
2068 


3039 


4401 

190  633 
332  730 
362  813 
462  936 
1346  3112 
4458 

390  1291 
662  1457 
705  1602 
920  1842 
2667  6192 
8859 


The  table  shows,  in  regard  to  detail,  a  great  improvement  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  grades,  no  great  change  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  grades,  and  again  a  great  improvement  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  grades.  In  test  II.  the  boys  of  the  fourth  grade  actually 
surpassed  those  of  the  sixth ;  but  this  result  is  perhaps  accidental,  as 
it  is  due  to  the  great  success  of  two  or  three  boys  in  the  fourth 
grade — who  ranked  as  high  in  the  number  of  correct  details  as  the 
best  of  the  eighth  grade — combined  with  the  very  low  rank  of  two 
or  three  boys  in  the  sixth  grade. 

The  gain  in  general  form  and  proportion  is  usually  gradual  from 
grade  to  grade.  It  totals  less,  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  grades, 
than  the  gain  in  number  of  correct  details.     The  number  of  correct 
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details  is  doubled  and  a  little  overj  while  the  general  form  and  pro- 
portioD  is  not  veiy  much  better  in  the  eighth  grade  than  in  the 
aeeotid.  The  younger  children  get  the  general  form  of  the  figure 
much  better  than  they  get  the  details.  They  see  anything  as  a  whole, 
and  have  not  yet  learned  to  look  for  the  parts.  One  important 
phase  of  the  primary  teacher's  work  is  to  lead  the  child  to  Bee  the 
details  in  the  things  around  him. 

One  very  ioterestiag  thing  is  the  number  of  times  that  the 
figures  were  reversed.  Figure  1  and  2  were  often  reversed  and 
usually  it  was  after  one  or  the  other  of  them  had  been  learned  be- 
fore. There  were  most  reversals  in  Grade  IV*,  there  being  very  few 
in  the  other  grades. 

ein  regard  to  the  relative  success  of  the  three  methods  of  learning 
Tised  respectively  in  tests  I,,  II.  and  IIL,  we  find  from  Table  XVI. 
thatj  for  all  the  children  taken  together,  the  motor  method  gave 
Ti>etter  results  than  either  the  method  in  whieh  the  children  were 
directed  to  close  their  eyes  and  imagine  the  figure  or  the  method 
of  the  child's  own  choosing.  This  superiority  of  the  motor  method 
is  much  more  marked  in  correctness  of  details  than  in  general  form 
and  proportion.  The  importance  of  motor  methods  in  school  work 
is  indicated  by  these  results. 

Looking  at  the  results  of  each  grade  separately,  we  see  that  the 
motor  method  of  learning  is  by  far  the  best  for  the  second  grade, 
while  the  imagination  is  very  poor*  The  importance  of  the  motor 
method  was  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  mind  in  giving  the  testa 
in  this  grade*  When  the  children  were  learning  their  figures  by 
the  choice  or  motor  methods,  a  great  many  of  them  moved  their 
whole  body  in  the  direction  Jo  which  they  would  move  their  fingers 
when  drawing  the  figure.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades  the 
iBiagination  tests  begin  to  gain  prominence,  showing  that  the  chil- 
dren  are  gaining  the  power  to  form  images. 

The  question  arises.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  learn  by  a  method  which  is  found  to  be  best  for  children  in 
that  grade  than  to  allow  them  to  learn  as  they  choose?  It  would 
seem  from  the  results  of  these  tests  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  direct  them  as  to  the  way  they  should  study,  especially  in  the 
low  grades.  The  choice  teats  do  not  give  the  best  results,  as  per- 
haps one  might  expect,  but  it  was  where  some  specified  method 
wa§  prescribed  that  the  best  resuJts  were  obtained.  If  the  children 
tad  better  results  when  some  specified  method  was  used^  with 
only  one  trial,  does  it  not  seem  probable  that  there  would  be 
still  greater  improvement  if  it  was  continued? 

The  individual  child,  however,  should  be  studied     Some  children 
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are  greatly  helped  by  having  the  method  of  learning  suggested.  For 
instance,  there  was  a  boy  in  grade  II.  who  advanced  from  e  in  the 
choice  test  to  a  in  the  motor  test  for  correctness  of  general  form. 
He  also  gained  in  details  and  proportion  although  not  so  much. 
That  boy  certainly  was  helped,  that  time  at  least,  by  having  the 
method  of  learning  suggested  to  him.  Of  course  there  might  have 
been  other  things  which  combined  to  make  it  better.  The  motor 
test  was  the  Ictst  test  given,  and  as  this  was  probably  the  first  time 
that  the  children  in  this  grade  had  ever  done  anything  of  the  kind 
they  had  grown  more  accustomed  to  doing  it  in  the  last  test  and  so 
could  put  their  minds  more  entirely  upon  it.  Another  child  would 
be  greatly  hindered  in  its  development  if  forced  to  learn  by  some 
specified  method.  There  was  one  girl  in  grade  II.  who  fell,  in  gen- 
eral form,  from  b  in  the  choice  test  to  /  in  the  imagination  test;  and 
her  loss  in  detail  and  prox)ortion  was  nearly  as  great.  This  time,  at 
least,  the  girl  was  hindered  in  her  learning  by  having  to  learn 
by  the  imagination  method.  She  however  ranked  quite  high  in  the 
motor  test. 

While  the  tabulated  results  show  that  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren gained  in  the  motor  test,  there  were  very  few  cases  where  there 
was  a  great  difference.  There  was  one  boy  in  Grade  II.  who  gained 
from  /  in  the  imagination  test  to  6  in  the  motor  for  general  form; 
in  details  he  gained  from  1  to  4,  and  in  proportion  from  etob.  This 
shows  again  the  great  value  of  the  motor  method  of  learning  foi 
some  individuals,  especially  young  children. 

Although  this  study  is  made  of  the  learning  of  visual  forms  anc 
seems  very  narrow,  it  may  be  applied  to  many  phases  of  the  schoo! 
work.  In  the  map  drawing  in  the  higher  grades  it  should  be  remem 
bered  that  it  is  important  that  the  children  shall  have  plenty  o: 
practice  in  drawing  the  maps  and  that  they  shall  have  an  imag< 
of  the  map.  In  the  manual  training  department,  a  knowledge  o 
how  to  use  the  tools  will  not  suffice.  There  must  be  practice  in  usini 
them.  Also  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  we  find  this  recognizee 
and  see  that  in  a  great  many  schools,  the  pupils  try  the  experiment 
themselves  instead  of  merely  getting  an  image  of  the  results  fror 
descriptions  which  they  read  in  books  or  which  the  teacher  give 
them.  When  the  small  children  are  learning  to  read,  it  helps  t 
impress  it  more  deeply  upon  their  minds  if  when  they  are  leamin 
a  new  word,  they  learn  to  speak  it,  as  well  as  get  an  image  of  i1 
form.  Thus  we  find  that  in  all  the  school  work,  when  possibL 
the  children  should  ** learn  to  do  by  doing.*' 


THESIS  XII 

How   Children   Study 

Bt  Mabtha  Josephine  Baldwin 

Thesis. — The  following  questions  were  sent  to  teachers  in  the 
grades  and  high  school  to  be  answered  by  the  pupils: 

1.  How  long  did  you  spend  on  this  lesson  t 
Was  it  a  study  period? 

2.  Were  you  interrupted  at  all? 

3.  How  did  you  try  to  learn  the  lesson? 

4.  How  did  you  know  you  had  your  lesson? 

The  pupils  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  following  question  until 
after  they  had  finished  the  preceding  ones? 

5a.  Did  you  try  to  learn  the  words  of  the  book? 

6.  Did  you  write  down  any  part? 

c.  Did  you  use  an  outline? 

Papers  were  received  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  and  from  the  four  classes  of  the  high  school,  altogether 
numbering  four  hundred  and  five:  two  hundred  and  thirteen  girls 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  boys. 

The  lessons  had  been  prepared  the  day  before  and  the  questions 
were  answered  ux>on  one  special  lesson:  history  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  and  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  geography 
in  the  eighth,  grammar  in  the  ninth,  and  German  in  the  junior  and 
senior  classes.    Two  typical  papers  are  given  on  the  followingpages. 

Girl,  Subject,  Grammar. 

Ninth  Qrade,  Age,  Fourteen. 

1.  I  spent  three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  lesson. 
It  was  a  study  period. 

2.  I  was  not  interrupted. 

3.  I  tried  to  learn  the  lesson  by  first  reading  it,  then  learning 
some  of  the  rules  by  heart. 

4.  I  knew  I  had  my  lesson  by  reciting  it  to  myself. 
5a.  I  did  not  try  to  learn  the  words  of  the  book. 

6.  I  wrote  a  little  down. 

c.  I  did  not  make  an  outline  for  any  part  of  it. 
Boy,  Subject,  History. 

Freshman,  Age,  Fifteen. 

1.  I  studied  my  lesson  fifty  minutes. 
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It  was  not  a  study  period. 

2.  My  dog  barked  and  I  had  to  go  to  speak  to  him. 

3.  Concentrated  myself  for  the  length  of  time  stated. 

4.  I  answered  the  questions  which  I  expected  Miss  B  would  ask  us. 
5a.  Partly. 

6.  I  did  not. 

c.  I  wrote  out  part  of  the  lesson. 

The  papers  received  were  studied  for  the  characteristics  shown 
by  the  answers  to  the  questions.  Then  I  obtained  from  the  high 
school  teachers,  records  of  the  pupils'  standing  received  in  the  studies 
concerning  which  these  papers  were  written  for  the  previous  eight 
weeks.     The  system  runs  in  A,  B,  C,  D ;  A  being  the  highest  mark. 

There  are  twelve  different  methods  of  study  used.  They  divide 
into  two  great  heads,  the  word  methods  or  studying  simply  words, 
and  the  thought  method,  illustrated  by  one  quotation  which  says 
**I  tried  to  understand  the  lesson  as  I  studied  it."  Under  the  first 
head  are  included  reading,  reading  and  reciting,  reading  and  writing, 
reading  by  sections,  reading  and  using  other  books,  and  learning 
by  heart.  The  thought  method  includes  reading  for  story,  reading  to 
understand,  concentrating  self,  trying  to  answer  questions,  finding 
important  facts,  and  merely  spending  time  required.  According  to 
Table  XVII.  it  is  found  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  children  used  the 
word  method  of  learning  as  shown  above,  leaving  a  very  small  per 
cent,  whose  answers  indicate  that  they  tried  in  any  way  to  under- 
stand the  content  of  the  text.  A  larger  per  cent,  of  girls  than  of 
boys  studied  by  the  thought  method. 


BOTS 

{Number 
Per  cent 
Time 

{Number 
Percent. 
Time 
Girls 

{Number 
Per  cent. 
Time 

{Number 
Percent 
Time 


TABLE    XVII 
How  Did  You  Study  Youb  Lesson? 


GradM 
Qrammar  High 

P  ? I  a&    B    n 


Ages 


11  16  32  22 
73  67  86  67 
20  18  44  43 

4  8  5  17 
27  33  14  43 
25  20  30  34 

34 

5 

24 

8 

92  100  100 

73 

49 

69 

71 

97 

3 

3 

8 

27 

85 

45 

3  16  15  31  20  21  17  18  8  1 
75  76  56  76  83  78  94  90  89  100 
27  20  23  55  17  46  47  45  54  75 


1  5  12  10  461  2  1 
25  24  44  24  17  22  6  10  11 
20  23  19  43  54  41  90  56  56 


12  17  30  24 
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12 
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69 

78 

46 

9 
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82 

8 

63 

69 

3 
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30 

16  27  24  47  23  24  10  8  1 
84  82  75  91  26  92  100  100  100 
24  21  39  45  62  58  48  62  66 

3  6  8  6  6  2 

16  18  25  9  74  8 

17  30  63  53  48  65 
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There  are  two  of  the  twelve  diviaions  which  take  the  lead*     The 

first  is  reading,  which  is  used  in  the  case  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
both  boys  and  girls,  being  more  popular  with  the  boj^.  The  other 
prominent  method  is  that  of  reading  and  using  other  books.  Twenty 
er  cent,  of  all  the  papers  show  the  use  of  this  method,  which  is 
employed  more  by  the  girls  than  by  the  boys*  In  contrast  with  the 
simple  reading  method,  this  is  used  mxich  more  in  the  high  school 
than  in  the  grades,  specially  in  the  junior  class.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  papers  came  from  German  classes  where  the 
translation  was  done  by  the  use  of  the  German  dictionary.  In  the 
agesj  this  method  is  used  very  much  by  the  older  pupils* 

TABLE    XX 


Tests 


BOTfl 

r  Number 
i  Per  cent 


How  Dm  You  Know  You  Had  Youb  Lesson! 

IV  HI   II     I 

36    4    S    9| 


Not 


I  Number 
't  Per  cent. 

Number 
Percent 


Wa  i--#»/  Number 
^**'*^i  Per  cent 


VI  vu  Yin  IX 

7     14    25     21 

47    67    74    62 


10    II    12    13    H    1«    iiv    11    18 

3  10  19  26  26  17  12    3    7 
67  67  43  38 '  43  69  62  64  63  66  67  2S  70 


13     8    3    9  15'    4    7  12  14    5  13    6  10    S     4 
38   33  43  67  62 1  67  46  38  36  37  44  33  77  30    80 


T«te{ 


33   38  13  11    5 
94   S3  81  63  56 

2     8    3    6    6 

6  1 17  19  37  60 


3  13  18  2(»  32  24  18    4    4     1 
60  57  64  94  87  80  77  46  75  100 


2  10  10 
40  43  36 


2    6    6    3    6    1 
6  13  20  23  66  26 


Table  XIX,  shows  how  the  pupils  knew  they  had  their  lessons. 
Table  XX.  shows  the  same,  only  in  different  divisions,  whieh  are  two, 
one  in  which  the  pupils  tested  themselves  in  some  definite  way  and 
one  where  no  definite  t^ts  were  employed.  It  was  found  that  higher 
marks  were  obtained  by  those  using  some  sort  of  test.  Boys  of 
thirteen  and  sixteen  and  girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  used  tests 
more  than  those  of  any  other  age. 

Of  the  nine  classes  of  tests  represeuted  by  the  headings  and  quo- 
tations of  Table  XX.  the  most  prevailing  is  the  second,  which  is  the 
proof  by  reeiting  either  to  one's  self  or  to  some  one  else  by  topics. 
Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  all  used  this  test  and  it  seems  more  popular 
among  the  girls.  It  is  used  more  in  the  high  school  and  most  in  the 
^eslunan  class.  The  ages  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  are  the 
ones  that  used  it  most. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  my  inquiry  with  the  standing  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies,  it  was  found  that  the  average  time  spent 
in  obtaining  the  highest  mark  was  sixty  minutes,  the  girls  spending 
more  time  than  the  boys  and  the  juniors  and  the  seniors  using  the 
most.  The  preparation  was  at  home,  usually  the  pupils  not  being 
interrupted.    The  largest  per  cent,  of  those  who  obtained  the  highest 
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mark  used  the  simple  reading  method,  with  nearly  as  many  referring 
also  to  other  books. 

In  obtaining  the  mark  B,  the  average  time  spent  was  sixty  one 
minutes,  the  boys  spending  more  time  than  the  girls,  and  the  fresh- 
man class  required  more  than  the  others.  Here,  also,  the  lessons 
were  prepared  at  home  in  the  afternoon  with  no  interruptions.  The 
method  most  used  was  that  of  reading  and  using  other  books. 

A  little  more  time  was  spent  in  obtaining  the  mark  G,  that  is, 
sixty  nine  mijiutes  and  the  boys  spent  more  time  than  the  girls. 
This  preparation  was  also  at  home  and  in  the  afternoon,  although 
the  boys  of  the  higher  classes  studied  in  the  evening.  They  were 
not  interrupted  to  any  great  extent  and  forty-four  per  cent,  used 
the  methods  of  reading  and  using  other  books,  which  applies  more  to 
the  girls. 

The  greatest  interest  in  the  marks  centers  in  the  lowest  one,  for 
those  receiving  D  were  all  boys,  and  the  average  time  spent  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  minutes.  They  all  studied  at  school  with  recita- 
tions going  on  around  them  and  they  were  interrupted.  The  com- 
mon method  was  reading,  over  and  over  again. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  these  studies,  the  first  which  comes 
up  is  that  the  children  study  words  rather  than  thoughts,  that  they 
study  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way,  which  enables  them  to  say  they 
have  studied  the  lesson  and  spent  the  time  required.  They  read  the 
words  over  and  over,  and  doubtless  get  more  confused  the  more  they 
read. 

This  seems  to  me  a  great  fault.  Children  should  study  to  under- 
stand what  they  read  and  it  will  prove  a  quicker  and  surer  method. 
This  is  one  problem  for  teachers  to  solve,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very 
important  one. 

G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  time  spent 
by  a  boy  of  twelve  in  trying  to  learn  a  hard  lesson  out  of  a  book, 
is  time  thrown  away,  not  in  deliberate  idling,  but  through  uncon- 
scious mind  wandering,  lack  of  concentration,  the  unwise  attempts  of 
memorizing  words  of  the  text  without  proper  assimilation  of 
thoughts. 

One  most  serious  side  of  the  problem  is  that  most  of  the  loss  is 
experienced  by  boys  and  girls  who  are  trying  hard  to  master  the 
lesson. 


THESIS  XIII 
An  Expebimental  Study  op  Musical  Learning 
Bt  Mabt  G.  Gilues 

Thesis. — This  study  was  made  to  ascertain  the  different  methods 
employed  in  learning  and  remembering  a  series  of  tones  and  the  best 
method  of  doing  the  same. 

The  reagents  were  nine  normal  school  students,  two  instructors, 
and  eight  children  from  grades  five  to  eight,  and  two  high  school 
students,  making  a  total  of  twenty-one.  Of  this  number  nineteen 
have  had  practice,  varying  from  considerable  to  a  very  little,  in 
either  playing  or  singing  or  both,  one  sang  by  note  only  and  one 
could  neither  sing  or  play,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  the 
keyboard  or  the  relation  of  one  tone  to  another  though  he  could  dis- 
criminate tones  higher  or  lower  than  a  given  tone. 

The  experiment  was  made  in  four  ways,  the  instrument  used 
being  a  piano. 

I  shall  refer  to  the  difEerent  parts  of  the  experiment  as  test  I.,  II., 
III.  and  IV.  Test  I.  consisted  of  a  series  of  fifteen  notes  played  to 
the  reagent,  who  reproduced  them  from  memory  on  the  piano.  Test 
II.  comprised  a  series  of  fifteen  notes  which  the  reagent  read  from 
the  score  and  reproduced  from  memory  on  the  piano.  Test  III.  con- 
tained a  series  of  fourteen  notes.  These  the  reagent  read  and  played 
from  the  score  until  he  could  reproduce  them  from  memory.  Test 
rV.  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  thirteen  notes.  They  were  played  to 
the  reagent  who  followed  the  score  at  the  same  time,  completing  the 
test  by  reproducing  from  memory. 

The  reagent  was  not  limited  as  to  time  or  number  of  trials  but  he 
attempted  to  reproduce  as  soon  as  he  thought  he  could  do  so. 

The  children  often  tried  to  reproduce  before  they  were  able  to  do 
so,  seeming  to  depend  upon  the  trial  and  success  method,  while  the 
adults,  in  most  instances,  did  not  attempt  to  reproduce  from  memory 
until  they  were  fairly  sure  they  could  reproduce  correctly,  yet  after 
reproducing  they  were  not  always  sure  that  they  had  done  it  cor- 
rectly. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  first  and  last  tones  were  reproduced 
more  quickly  and  more  accurately  than  the  intervening  ones,  by  both 
children  and  adults.  This  fact  has  been  found  to  be  true  in  all 
memory  tests. 
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The  children  almost  invariably  began  with  the  feeling  that  they 
couldn't  do  what  was  asked  of  them.  They  underestimated  their 
ability  and  in  many  cases  said  they  had  reproduced  the  tones  incor- 
rectly simply  because  they  thought  it  beyond  them  to  do  it.  How- 
ever by  encouraging  them  and  naming  some  of  their  little  friends 
who  had  taken  the  tests,  and  said  it  was  great  fun,  I  succeeded  in 
overcoming  this  fear. 

Several  of  the  adults  and  the  children  noticed  the  scale  form  in 
some  of  the  series  of  tones  given,  and  in  that  way  recognized  the 
series  in  less  time  than  they  would  have  otherwise. 

Six  of  the  adults  failed  to  recognize  a  series  as  correct  after  play- 
ing it  so,  and  three  failed  to  recognize  it  as  wrong  when  it  was  wrong. 
Six  of  the  children  were  troubled  in  a  similar  way  and  made  the 
error  more  than  once.  Four  played  a  series  wrong,  thinking  it  right, 
and  made  this  mistake  from  one  to  four  times. 

Three  distinct  methods  were  used  by  the  reagents,  sound,  symbol 
and  visual.    Combinations  of  these  three  were  used  to  some  extent. 

The  symbol  method  involved  the  use  of  syllables,  numbers  and 
letters.  The  visual  included  a  visual  image  of  the  keyboard  or  a  key 
as  representing  a  given  tone,  the  position  of  the  notes  on  the  staflE  or 
their  relative  iwsition  when  representing  tones. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  test  I.  affords  a  greater  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  the  sound  method  than  any  other  test.  Test  II.  is  more 
favorable  for  the  use  of  the  visual  method.  In  tests  III.  and  IV. 
there  is  occasion  to  use  both  the  sound  and  visual  methods  equally. 

Table  XXI  shows  the  number  of  children  and  adults  that  used 
each  method.  The  children  used  the  sound  method  the  greatest 
number  of  times,  twelve,  and  the  adults  the  sound  and  visual 
methods,  each  twelve  times. 

The  adults  used  visual  memory  more  than  the  children,  which 
supports  the  statement  made  by  Colegrove  that  *' Visual  stimuli 
usually  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  adults,  excepting  during  sleep 
and  repose."  There  is  a  great  tendency  as  age  increases  to  use  the 
visual  memory.  Only  in  one  instance  did  a  child  under  thirteen 
use  visual  imagery,  while  all  the  adults,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
made  more  or  less  use  of  it.  The  children  used  the  symbol  method 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  visual  memory.  They  used  it  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  adults,  probably  because  in  school  they  are 
taught  to  read  notes  by  means  of  symbols,  which  would  naturally 
influence  them  to  remember  not  by  the  relative  position  of  one  note 
to  another,  but  in  terms  of  another  and  more  familiar  system  of 
remembering. 

Prom  the  table  it  follows  that  both  the  adults  and  children  com- 
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pleted  test  III.  in  the  least  time  and  with  the  least  number  of  trials, 
the  adults  taking  less  time  than  the  children  and  fewer  trials  in 
either  case,  although  there  is  no  marked  difference. 

Both  adults  and  children  had  the  poorest  record  in  test  I.,  it 
taking  the  children  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  adults  and  three 
times  the  number  of  trials. 

Of  the  three  principal  methods  of  learning,  the  symbol  method 
required  the  least  time  for  the  children  and  the  auditory  for  the 
adults. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  symbol  method  took  the  least  time  for 
the  children  and  the  greatest  for  the  adults,  the  latter  even  requir- 
ing more  time  than  the  former.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  adult  requires  more  time  than  the  children.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  time  is  lost  if  we  try  to  fit  things  into  a  system  with 
which  we  are  not  very  familiar,  but  if  we  use  the  system  of  remem- 
bering with  which  we  are  most  familiar  time  is  gained,  and  the  use 
of  the  trial  and  success  method  is  eliminated. 

With  both  children  and  adults,  this  symbol  method  required  the 
least  number  of  trials,  and  the  visual  the  greatest,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  we  can  depend  upon  our  visual  memory  the  least  in 
memory  of  musical  notes,  and  that  when  we  have  a  system  into  which 
to  fit  things  our  jwwer  of  recall  is  surer.  The  children  seem  to  use 
this  method  of  remembering  more  than  the  adults. 

Table  XXII.  represents  the  number  that  used  different  methods, 
.  of  those  who  play  by  ear  or  do  not,  and  those  who  play  from 
memory  or  do  not.  For  convenience  I  will  refer  to  them  as  groups 
a,  b,  c  and  d.  Three  children  were  placed  in  group  a  and  seven  in 
group  b.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  most  of  those  in  the  latter 
group  could  play  by  ear  if  they  tried,  but  had  never  attempted 
to  do  so  before  this  experiment.  Seven  adults  were  placed  in  group 
b  and  four  in  group  a. 

The  children  in  groups  a  and  b  used  the  sound  method  to  the 
greatest  extent.  The  visual  method  was  not  used  at  all  by  those  in 
group  a,  and  was  made  considerable  use  of  by  those  in  group  b. 

The  adults  in  group  a  used  the  sound  method  the  greatest  number 
of  times,  while  those  in  group  b  used  the  visual. 

Both  children  and  adults  belonging  to  group  b  used  the  visual 
method  more  than  those  of  group  a. 

All  the  children  and  eight  adults  were  placed  in  group  c,  and  the 
remaining  three  adults  were  placed  in  group  d.  Group  c  contains 
those  who  play  from  memory,  and  group  d  those  who  are  unable 
to  do  so. 

Both  children  and  adults  in  group  c  used  the  sound  method  the 
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greatest  number  of  times  and  those  of  group  d  the  least,  substituting 
the  visual  for  it. 

Prom  a  survey  of  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  auditory  memory 
is  most  essential  to  musicians,  and  if  they  are  lacking  in  this,  adults 
rely  upon  the  visual  memory,  and  the  children  upon  a  system  with 
which  they  are  more  familiar  and  into  which  they  can  fit  the  thing 
to  be  remembered,  for  example,  the  use  of  the  symbols. 

As  age  increases  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  use  the  visual 
memory.  Visual  memory  is  better  for  the  older  students  because  it 
is  employed  more  by  them. 

The  motor  memory  is  imi)ortant  in  committing  to  memory.  In 
several  cases  I  noticed  a  movement  of  the  fingers  or  the  lips,  and  in 
some  cases  the  symbols  were  said  aloud  or  were  sung. 

The  usual  practice  method  of  musicians  seems  to  be  without  doubt 
the  best  method  of  learning. 

There  were  many  individual  peculiarities.  One  boy  took  note 
of  the  highest  tone  played,  which  showed  that  he  reasoned  about  it, 
taking  less  time,  fewer  trials,  and  having  to  hear  it  the  least  number 
of  times  of  all  the  children.  His  record  too  was  better  than  that  of 
many  of  the  adults. 

Another  child  belonged  to  a  family,  several  of  which  were  very 
fine  musicians.  She  herself  played  well,  but  could  not  play  by  ear, 
as  could  none  of  her  relatives.  It  took  her  fifty-five  minutes  to  com- 
plete the  first  test,  thirty  trials,  and  she  was  obliged  to  hear  it  played 
forty-nine  times.  Then  in  order  for  her  to  get  it,  I  had  to  oflPer  sug- 
gestions, and  call  her  attention  to  the  relation  of  one  tone  to  another. 
One  particular  tone,  a,  she  couldn't  place,  and  although  she  played 
the  series  twice  correctly,  she  didn't  realize  it.  Finally  she  became 
assured  that  it  was  correct  by  comparison,  listening  intently  to  the 
series  after  having  played  it  herself. 

Of  the  two  who  could  not  play  the  piano,  I  noticed  a  similarity 
in  the  manner  of  learning.  They  were  given  just  enough  instruc- 
tion to  enable  them  to  perform  the  tests.  They  arranged  the  notes 
or  tones  into  three  groups,  but  not  by  measures,  as  one  would  natu- 
rally think.  A  series  of  tones,  one  following  the  other  in  succession, 
formed  one  group,  then  the  repetition  of  two  tones  determined  the 
end  of  a  second  group,  and  the  third  group  included  the  remaining 
tones.  They  repeated  these  groups  several  times,  one  more  than 
another,  and  made  no  attempt  to  play  from  memory  until  quite  sure 
they  could  remember  it.     Both  depended  on  the  symbols  largely. 

One  of  these  two  I  have  just  mentioned,  f,  took  twenty-five 
minutes  for  the  completion  of  the  test,  while  it  took  one  very  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  music  only  a  minute.     In  another  test  f  took 
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eighteen  minutes,  while  the  musician  required  only  thirty  seconds. 
Not  age,  but  training  is  probably  the  secret  of  whatever  greater 
ability  the  older  classes  possess.  It  is  true  that  system  is  the  secret 
of  memory.  But  system  depends  on  the  discovery  of  distinctions 
unnoted  by  the  unsystematic,  which  constitute  threads  of  connection 
between  details.  It  elevates  the  association  between  these  details 
from  a  mere  serial  association  by  contiguity  to  a  simultaneous  asso- 
ciation in  which  similarity  plays  a  most  important  part.  The  kind 
of  connection  that  makes  all  these  details  one  thought  may  absorb 
them  so  that  in  recall  their  separate  existence  is  lost.  System  is  the 
secret  of  remembering,  but  also  of  forgetting  whatever  it  finds  in- 
convenient  or  unneoessary. 


THESIS   XIV 

Incidektal  Memory 

By  Isabel  Wallace 

Thesis, — ^Much  of  what  we  remember  has  been  learned  without 
conscious  effort.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  life,  when  more  is 
learned  than  during  any  later  period,  a  large  part  of  the  knowledge 
gained  is  acquired  without  volition  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Neither 
does  the  acquisition  without  effort  cease  at  the  end  of  these  few  years. 

The  data  for  this  thesis  were  taken  in  connection  with  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Hiawatha.  The  lecture  was  given  in  the  main  hall 
of  the  normal  school,  and  it  was  attended  by  the  normal  school 
students  and  the  pupils  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades.  Ques- 
tions were  asked  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  lecture  itself, 
but  were  of  things  purely  ineidentaL 

The  questions  about  the  lecture  were  asked  about  four  weeks  after 
the  lecture  was  delivered.  Therefore  what  was  remembered  at  that 
time  would  probably  be  retained  much  longer.  I  received  eighty 
papers  from  the  normal  school  students,  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
from  the  children  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades. 

The  first  question  was:  "When  did  Mr.  Kempton  lecture  at  the 
normal  school?  Give  the  date  and  the  hour.'*  The  normal  school 
students  had  a  much  higher  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  than  the 
grade  pupils. 

The  following  give  an  idea  of  the  answers  received: 
Normal  School  Pupils: 

** December  21,  from  about  half  past  ten  to  twelve  o'clock.  I 
thought  about  the  lecture  for  a  moment  and  the  remembrance  came 
to  me  that  it  was  just  before  the  vacation.  I  thought  of  the  day  on 
which  Christmas  came,  then  counted  and  found  that  Friday  came 
the  twenty-first.*' 

"Mr.  Kempton  lectured  on  Hiawatha  the  Friday  before  the 
Christmas  vacation — Dec.  21, 1906.  The  time  was  10 :30  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  remembered  the  day  because  Howard  was  married  on  Tues- 
day the  twenty-fifth  and  the  Friday  before  was  therefore  the  twenty- 
first." 

"Mr.  Kempton  lectured  on  Hiawatha  Dec.  23,  1906.  The  lecture 
was  on  Friday  and  came  at  10 :40  A.  M. 

"He  gave  it  on  Friday  afternoon  between  four  and  five.    I  re- 
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member  it  was  about  fire  because  I  did  not  have  to  wait  long  after 
the  lecture  until  supper." 

"It  was  Wednesday  before  the  Thanksgiving  recess.  I  remember 
because  we  went  home  that  day." 

An  eighth  grade  boy:  "Mr.  Kempton  lectured  Dec.  28,  1906,  at 
half  past  two  in  the  afternoon." 

A  fourth  grade  boy:  "Before  Christmas." 

The  normal  school  pupils  acknowledged  that  they  used  reason  as 
well  as  memory  in  answering  questions.  They  thought  first  that  the 
lecture  came  before  a  vacation  and  then  they  calculated  the  date. 
Some  did  not  think  of  the  right  vacation,  while  one  thought  that 
supper  rather  than  dinner  followed  the  lecture.  The  answers  of  the 
normal  and  the  eighth  grade  pupils  include  more  details  than  the 
answers  of  the  children  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  second  question  was:  "What  color  was  his  suitt" 
The  normal  school  students: 

"His  clothes  were  of  dark  mixed  goods." 

"I  think  his  clothes  were  black." 

An  eighth  grade  boy:  "His  suit  was  blue." 

A  sixth  grade  girl:  "His  suit  was  gray." 

A  fourth  grade  boy:  "Dark." 

Several  said  that  they  could  not  see  the  color  of  his  suit  because 
the  lights  were  turned  out  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  answers 
were  peculiar.  For  instance,  "He  wore  a  dark  suit  such  as  all  men 
wear."  "He  has  always  worn  black."  These  indicate  that  some 
relied  on  their  previous  knowledge  and  not  ui)on  their  memory  of 
the  particular  individual  and  day. 

The  third  question  was:  "From  what  did  he  read?" 
The  normal  school  pupils: 

"He  read  from  a  book  which  had  limp  covers,  for  he  folded  one 
side  of  the  book  back." 

"He  read  from  a  book  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick." 

"He  read  from  small  sized  note  paper." 

An  eighth  grade  girl:  "He  read  from  a  book." 

A  sixth  grade  boy:  "He  read  from  the  i)oem." 

A  fifth  grade  girl:  "He  read  out  of  a  little  book  of  Longfellow's 
poems." 

The  fourth  question  was:  "Who  managed  the  lantern t" 
The  normal  school  students : 

"A  lady  managed  the  lantern." 

"The  man  who  managed  the  lantern  has  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  here  before." 

"Mrs.  Kempton  managed  the  lantern." 
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A  boy  in  the  fifth  grade:  **Mrs.  Kempton." 

A  fifth  grade  boy:  "Mr.  Alexander  managed  the  lantern.*' 

A  fourth  grade  boy:  "Mr.  Thompson  managed  the  lantern." 

A  fourth  grade  girl:  "The  minister  from  the  C.  C.  church.'* 

The  per  cent,  of  the  sixth  grade  children  who  were  able  to  answer 
the  question  was  very  low.  (The  children  in  this  grade  had  been 
told  by  their  teacher  not  to  look  around  the  hall.) 

The  fifth  question  was:  "Describe  the  clothing  of  the  person 
who  managed  the  lantern.*' 
The  normal  school  pupils : 

"She  had  on  a  light  waist  and  a  black  skirt." 

"She  wore  a  white  waist  and  a  dark  skirt." 

"A  striped  waist  and  a  dark  skirt." 

"A  light  cape  and  no  hat." 

An  eighth  grade  boy:  "A  light  waist  and  a  blue  skirt." 

Another:  "A  plaid  waist  and  a  dark  skirt." 

A  sixth  grade  girl:  "She  wore  a  gray  suit." 

A  sixth  grade  boy:  "He  had  pants,  vest,  jacket,  necktie,  collar 
and  watch." 

A  fourth  grade  boy:  "She  had  pretty  clothes  on." 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  answers  to  this  question  because 
the  person  stood  at  the  back  of  the  hall  where  she  was  out  of  the 
range  of  vision  of  most  of  the  children.  Unless  they  saw  her  enter 
the  hall,  they  were  obliged  to  turn  around  to  see  her.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that,  the  hall  was  darkened,  it  was  necessarily  difficult 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  clothing.  Many  of  the  answers  are  so  gen- 
eral that  they  would  apply  even  if  the  pupil  had  not  seen  Mrs* 
Kempton. 

The  sixth  question  was:  "Tell  me  about  any  change  in  the  light- 
ing of  the  haU." 
The  normal  school  pupils : 

"The  hall  was  darkened  by  the  shutters  over  all  the  windows. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  lecture,  the  electric  lights  were  on. 
When  Mr.  Kempton  was  ready  for  the  pictures,  the  lights  were 
turned  out.    They  were  on  again  for  the  audience  to  go  out." 

"When  we  went  in,  the  hall  was  as  usual.  Then  the  dark 
curtains  were  let  down.  After  Mr.  Kempton  had  read  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  lights  were  turned  on  until  he  was  ready  to  show  the 
pictures,  and  then  they  were  turned  off  again.  After  the  pictures, 
the  curtains  were  raised." 

An  eighth  grade  girl:  "The  curtains  were  pulled  down  and  the 
doors  closed." 

A  seventh  grade  girl:  "It  changed  from  red  to  green." 
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A  seventh  grade  boy:  **The  curtains  were  drawn  and  the  electric 
Kghts  lighted/' 

A  sixth  grade  girl:  **The  lights  were  put  out." 

A  fifth  grade  girl :  *  *  Sometimes  it  was  dark,  at  other  times  light. ' ' 

A  fifth  grade  boy:  ''Darkened." 

The  girl  who  answered  that  it  changed  from  red  to  green  must 
have  been  thinking  of  something  entirely  different.  It  was  noticeable 
that  the  normal  school  pupils  had  a  knowledge  of  the  order  in  the 
changes  made  in  the  lighting.  This  knowledge  was  not  contained  in 
the  answers  from  the  lower  grades,  but  almost  everyone  knew  that 
the  hall  was  darkened  during  the  time  when  the  pictures  were 
sho¥ni. 

The  seventh  question  was:  "Tell  anything  you  can  about  Mr. 
Thompson  (principal  of  the  normal  school)  during  the  lecture." 
The  normal  school  pupils: 

"Mr.  Thompson  introduced  the  speaker,  going  upon  the  platform: 
He  also  helped  to  pull  the  curtains." 

"Mr.  Thompson  helped  lower  the  curtains  and  introduced  Mr. 
Kempton.  After  it  was  over,  he  raised  some  of  the  curtains.  He 
asked  Mr.  Alexander  if  he  had  anything  to  say  to  the  Edgerly 
pupils." 

An  eighth  grade  boy:  "He  pronounced  the  name  of  Hiawatha." 

Another:  "Mr.  Thompson  was  quiet  and  sat  near  the  stage." 

Eighth  grade  girl:  "Mr.  Thompson  introduced  Mr.  Kempton." 

A  seventh  grade  boy:  "He  spoke." 

The  eighth  question  was:  "Tell  me  anything  you  can  about  Mr. 
Alexander  during  the  lecture." 
The  normal  school  pupils: 

"Mr.  Alexander  had  charge  of  the  pupils  from  the  Edgerly.  He 
gave  an  announcement  to  the  Edgerly  School  children  at  the  close 
that  school  would  begin  again  after  the  Christmas  vacation." 

"Mr.  Alexander  stood  in  the  back  of  the  room  watching  the 
children  and  when  they  were  making  a  disturbance  he  spoke  to 
them  quietly.  I  remember  that  he  watched  a  particular  group  of 
boys  and  spoke  to  them." 

A  girl  in  the  eighth  grade:  "He  placed  the  people  in  their  seats." 

Eighth  grade  boys:  "Mr.  Alexander  was  at  the  head  of  it  all." 

"Mr.  Alexander  was  a  chairman." 

A  seventh  grade  girl:  "He  saw  that  nobody  was  rude." 

A  sixth  grade  boy:  "He  helped  run  the  machine." 

The  children  seemed  better  able  to  answer  this  question  than  the 
previous  one.     They  are  more  familiar  with  Mr.  Alexander  and 
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are  more  accustomed  to  watch  him  because  he  is  principal  of  the 
Edgerly  School. 

The  ninth  question  was:  "What  kind  of  a  day  was  itt" 
The  normal  school  pupils: 

**It  was  a  dark,  rainy  day.    It  was  very  slushy.    I  remembered 
that  because  I  found  it  hard  walking  when  coming  to  school." 
"Pleasant  and  sunny  and  quite  cold.'*  "A  misty  day.    I  remember 
because  I  was  uncertain  about  taking  an  umbrella,  but  finally  sent 
it  back  to  my  room.    Also  very  slippery  and  slushy  under  foot, 
for  one  of  the  girls  fell  down  and  got  her  coat  wet.'* 
An  eighth  grade  boy:  "It  was  slippery." 
An  eighth  grade  girl:  "It  was  dark  and  damp." 
A  seventh  grade  girl:  "It  was  muggy." 
A  fifth  grade  boy:  "It  was  rainy." 
A  fourth  grade  girl:  "It  was  cold." 

Any  of  the  answers  could  be  applied  to  this  particular  day,  as  the 
weather  was  decidedly  unsettled.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  decide 
whether  the  pupils  actually  remembered  the  conditions  of  the  weather 
on  this  particular  day  or  not. 

The  tenth  question  was:  "Was  there  anything  except   the  lec- 
ture?" 
The  normal  school  pupils: 

"The  children  and  the  normal  school  students  sang  Christmas 
carols  before  the  lecture.  Miss  Perry  gave  out  the  names  of  the 
songs  and  played  the  accompaniments." 

An  eighth  grade  boy:  "There  were  colored  pictures." 
A  sixth  grade  girl:  "There  were  moving  pictures." 
A  fourth  grade  girl:  "We  sang  Christmas  songs." 
The  eleventh  question  was:  "Did  anyone  come  in  the  front 
door  during  the  lecture?" 
The  normal  school  pupils: 

"Dr.  Chalmers  and  a  few  others  came  in  during  the  lecture." 
"Two  men  and  some  ladies  came  in  the  front  door." 

An  eighth  grade  boy:  "Ernest  Seton  Thompson  came  in  the 
front  door." 

A  fifth  grade  boy:  "Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Kratzer  came  in 
during  the  lecture." 

When  anyone  came  in  the  front  door,  the  contrast  between  the 
darkened  hall  and  the  light  corridor  attracted  attention.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  that  many  knew  that  some  people  came  in 
during  the  lecture.  Those  who  were  able  to  mention  names  had 
definite  knowledge.  The  boy  who  said  that  Ernest  Seton  Thompson 
came  in  the  front  door  may  have  referred  to  Principal  Thompson. 
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The  twelfth  question  was:  **Were  there  any  decorations  in  the 
hall  and  what  was  there  on  the  platform  t 
The  normal  school  pupils: 

''There  was  a  white  screen,  a  drawing  table,  a  chair  and  a  lantern 
on  the  stage." 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  autumn  leaves." 
''There  were  the  decorations  from  the  last  party." 
(These  last  two  show  that  the  individuals  were  thinking  of  some 
previous  lecture.) 

"Across  the  front  of  the  platform  a  large  white  curtain  was 
stretched.  To  the  right  of  the  curtain  was  a  drawing  table  used 
by  Mr.  Kempton  to  rest  his  book  and  his  light  upon.  There  was  a 
dark  red  curtain  ui)on  the  platform  when  the  moving  pictures  were 
shown.    There  was  a  fern  on  a  stand,  a  desk  and  a  chair." 

(The  curtain  was  white  and  this  person  must  have  been  thinking 
of  some  other  occasion.) 

A  seventh  grade  girl:  "A  chair  and  a  glass  of  water  on  a  little 
stand." 

(She  must  have  had  in  mind  another  lecture  where  the  lecturer 
had  a  glass  of  water  as  there  was  none  on  the  platform  in  this  case.) 
In  preparing  the  tables  those  who  acknowledged  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  questions  were  grouped  with  those  whose  knowl- 
edge was  clearly  incorrect.  The  other  papers  were  grouped  to- 
gether as  having  knowledge  of  the  question. 

As  the  answers  cited  in  this  paper  indicate,  the  normal  school  stu- 
dents have  answered  at  greater  length  than  the  pupils  in  the  grades. 
They  have  given  more  details  and  many  gave  accounts  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  remembered.  The  greater  command  of  language  enabled 
the  normal  school  pupils  to  express  themselves  more  fluently  and  with 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  The  pupils  in  the  higher  grades 
have  given  more  details  than  those  in  the  lower  ones. 

Reason  as  well  as  memory  was  used  in  answering  some  of  the 
questions.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  normal  school  pupils  and 
to  some  extent  of  those  of  the  grades.  The  questions  where  reason 
was  unquestionably  used  by  many  are  the  first,  for  many  acknowl- 
edged that  they  calculated  in  order  to  find  the  date;  the  sixth, 
because  in  order  to  show  stereopticon  views  we  know  that  the  hall 
must  be  darkened  and  also  the  twelfth  to  some  extent,  because  there 
must  have  been  something  on  which  the  lecturer  could  place  his 
books  or  papers. 

Previous  knowledge  was  used  in  the  second,  where  an  answer 
which  could  be  applied  to  any  man  was  given;  in  the  fourth,  for 
many  knew  that  Mrs.  Kempton  often  manages  the  lantern  for  Mr. 
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Kempton;  in  the  fifth  where  general  answers  were  given;  in  the 
sixth,  for  many  know  that  the  hall  is  always  darkened  for  a  stereop- 
ticon  lecture ;  in  the  seventh  because  many,  especially  normal  school 
students,  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  usually  introduces  the  speaker; 
and  in  the  eighth  because  Mr.  Alexander  usually  has  charge  of  the 
pupils  at  a  lecture. 

Some  used  direct  association  as  in  answering  the  question,  '^From 
what  did  he  read?'*  Some  evidently  answered  from  a  desire  to 
write  something  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  question. 

The  statistical  result  of  the  study  is  presented  in  tables  XXIV. 
and  XXV.,  which  show  the  per  cent,  of  boys  and  of  girls  of  each 
school  grade,  and  the  per  cent,  of  normal  school  students,  whose 
answers  to  each  question  showed  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

The  question  which  was  answered  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
accuracy  by  all  the  grades  was  the  third,  and  next  came  the  sixth 
and  ninth.  The  questions  which  were  answered  better  by  the  lower 
grades  than  the  higher  were  the  third,  the  tenth,  and  the  eleventh. 
There  is  no  regular  decrease  according  to  grades  in  any  of  the  ques- 
tions. Girls  are  seen  to  have  more  ability  to  remember  incidentally 
than  boys. 
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Sth  Grade 

7th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

Sth  Grade 

4th  Grade 

79i 

«7A 

64i 

53i 

66J 
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This  table  shows  the  final  total  averages  and  it  indicates  that 
there  is  no  very  marked  difference  in  the  per  cents.  The  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  school  pupils  is  the  highest,  but  the  decrease  in  passing 
to  lower  grades  is  not  regular.  Considering  that  the  normal  school 
pupils  and  the  higher  grades  have  greater  ability  to  reason  and  also 
a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  upon  which  to  rely,  they  show  no 
remarkable  gain  in  the  amount  remembered  incidentally.  The  dif- 
ferences in  incidental  memory  seem  to  be  due  to  natural  individual 
differences. 

For  instance  one  person  of  my  acquaintance  has  a  remarkable 
power  to  remember  the  clothing  of  individuals.  This  person  is  able 
at  the  close  of  the  day  to  describe  the  clothing  of  every  teacher, 
and  of  many  of  her  acquaintances.  Seemingly  after  a  mere  glance 
she  will  describe  in  detail  the  clothing  of  a  person  whom  she  meets  on 
the  street.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  person  is  another  who  seldom 
notices  a  person's  clothing  unless  something  unusual  attracts.  This 
latter  person  is  more  apt  to  notice  what  a  person  says  than  what  he 
wears. 
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Another  acquaintance  can  tell  many  of  the  i)eculiar  habits  of 
her  associates.  Various  attitudes,  tricks  of  expression,  favorite 
phrases,  and  different  mannerisms  are  associated  with  her  mental 
images  of  the  i)erBons  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  She  is  able 
to  tell  just  what  certain  persons  have  done  during  the  day  and  the 
attitudes  they  have  assumed  under  various  conditions. 

One  person  acknowledges  that  he  is  remarkably  defective  along 
the  line  of  incidental  memory.    He  can  drive  all  day  and  not  be  Able 
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to  tell  the  color  of  the  horse!  He  even  was  so  unfamiliar  with  his 
daughter's  best  coat  that  he  sent  it  off  in  a  missionary  box.  These 
are  a  few  instances  of  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  memories 
of  individuals. 

In  a  study  supplementary  to  the  one  about  the  lecture,  quotations 
were  put  upon  the  blackboard  for  the  normal  school  students  and 
for  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  quotations  were 
on  blackboards  which  were  seen  by  the  pupils  every  day.    Nothing 
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was  said  about  the  quotations  and  no  questions  in  regard  to  them 
were  asked.  They  were  left  upon  the  boards  about  four  weeks, 
after  which  they  were  erased  and  the  pupils  were  requested  to  write 
them  from  memory. 

The  quotations  were  chosen  with  reference  to  the  age  and  ability 
of  the  pupils.     The  one  for  the  normal  school  pupils  was : 

** Character  is  higher  than  intellect;  a  great  soul  will  be  strong 
to  live  as  well  as  to  think.*'  Emerson — The  American  Scholar, 

That  for  the  eighth  grade  was: 

**The  deed  I  intend  is  great,  but  what  as  yet  I  know  not.''  Ovid. 

That  for  the  seventh  grade : 

**Be  merry  all,  be  merry  all. 

With  holly  dress  the  festive  hall. 

Prepare  the  song,  the  feast,  the  dance, 

To  welcome  merry  Christmas." 

Spencer — Joys  of  Christmas. 

Although  the  last  quotation  is  longer  than  the  previous  one,  on 
account  of  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  it  is  more  easily  learned. 

From  the  normal  school  pupils  I  received  seventy-seven  papers, 
from  the  eighth  grade  twenty-nine,  and  from  the  seventh  grade 
forty-three.  Very  few  had  the  quotations  absolutely  correct.  The 
highest  per  cent.,  fourteen,  was  found  in  the  eighth  grade ;  the  next 
highest,  seven,  in  the  seventh  grade;  and  the  lowest,  six,  among 
the  normal  school  students. 

The  highest  per  cent.,  eighteen,  who  gave  the  idea  of  the  quota- 
tion, was  found  among  the  normal  students;  the  next  highest, 
fourteen,  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  the  lowest,  four,  in  the  seventh 
grade.     Ideas,  not  words,  appealed  to  the  older  people. 

Some  gave  quotations  which  they  had  seen  elsewhere.  Many  of 
the  normal  school  students  told  just  where  the  quotation  was  written. 

This  is  a  mechanical  memory  by  which  one  remembers  the  exact 
position  of  a  word  in  the  dictionary  or  of  a  paragraph  upon  a 
printed  page. 

Although  much  that  might  be  remembered  incidentally  might 
and  would  prove  of  value,  the  power  or  ability  to  discriminate  that 
which  could  be  used  later  is  most  worthy  of  cultivation. 


THESIS  XV 

Children's  Ideas  op  Right  and  Wrong 

Bt  Fannie  G.  Steabns 

Thesis. — Having  been  placed  in  close  contact  with  children  during 
the  last  two  years,  I  have  become  interested  to  know  what  the  child's 
conception  of  right  and  wrong  might  be.  In  order  to  make  a  more 
intelligent  study  of  the  subject,  I  decided  that  by  questioning  chil- 
dren of  grades  one  and  two,  five  and  six  and  nine,  I  might  gain  some 
insight  into  their  opinions  regarding  right  and  wrong. 

The  questions  asked  of  each  child  were  these : 

What  is  the  worst  thing  a  girl  can  do? 

Why  do  you  consider  this  wrong  Y 

What  is  the  worst  thing  a  boy  can  do? 

Why  do  you  consider  this  wrong  Y 

In  all,  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  papers  were  received,  and 
in  answering  the  above  questions  the  children  gave  their  ideas  con- 
cerning what  they  believed  to  be  wrong  for  their  own  and  the 
opposite  sex.  In  some  cases,  particularly  with  the  younger  children, 
the  same  faults  were  mentioned  for  both  sexes,  but  those  who  did 
this  were  in  the  minority. 

The  answers  were  carefully  tabulated  according  to  age  and  grade, 
and  those  having  something  in  common,  such  as  drinking,  smoking, 
swearing,  lying  and  cheating  were  placed  in  groups.  The  grouping 
according  to  age  was  as  follows — from  five  to  seven — from  ten  to 
twelve — and  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  convenience 
these  periods  will  be  considered  as  childhood — intermediate  years — 
and  adolescence. 

The  following  are  answers  typical  of  each  period.  A  boy  six 
years  of  age  said:  *'The  worst  thing  a  girl  can  do  is  to  run  away 
because  mother  would  call  and  call  and  the  girl  wouldn't  hear  and 
mother  would  cry.  The  worst  thing  a  boy  can  do  is  to  set  the 
house  on  fire  because  some  one  might  not  know  and  be  burned  up." 
A  boy  eleven  years  old  wrote:  ''Lying  is  the  worst  thing  a  girl  can 
do,  because  it  is  wrong  anyway.  To  smoke  or  swear  is  the  worst 
thing  a  boy  can  do  because  gentlemen  never  smoke  or  swear."  A 
girl  of  fifteen  years  wrote:  "The  worst  thing  a  girl  can  do  is  to 
disobey  her  parents.    If  a  girl  does  just  the  opposite  to  what  her 
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parents  want  her  to,  she  will  most  likely  get  into  fead  company  and 
will  be  out  on  the  streets  acting  rude  and  disorderly.*' 

The  principal  faults  named  were  classified  in  five  groups.  The 
total  number  of  answers  included  in  these  groups  was  513  and  those 
mentioned  came  in  this  order:  bad  habits,  including  drinking,  smok- 
ing and  swearing,  168;  disobedience,  102;  having  low  social  habits, 
83;  and  stealing,  73. 

Deceit  was  considered  by  girls  as  the  worst  fault  for  their  own 
sex,  while  for  the  opposite  sex  they  named  bad  habits,  drinking, 
smoking  and  swearing.  These  two  are  doubtless  the  most  common 
faults  in  each.  Girls  do  not  consider  deceit  a  very  bad  fault  for 
boys  and  place  it  fifth  in  the  list  for  them.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  girls  are  more  deceitful  than  boys  and  it  is  also  conceded 
that  it  is  the  worst  fault  in  women.  That  deceit  is  so  prominent 
in  their  minds  as  to  be  avoided  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
their  elders  warn  them  against  it  continually,  and  in  part  to  natural 
tendency. 

Girls  name  low  social  habits  and  disobedience  as  the  next  worst 
fault  to  be  avoided  by  themselves,  while  for  boys  they  put  them  in 
this  order — disobedience  and  low  social  habits.  That  girls  do  not 
mention  low  social  habits  as  being  as  bad  for  boys  as  for  themselves 
is  probably  because  this  vice  in  boys  is  not  emphasized  so  much  by 
older  people. 

Girls  place  drinking,  smoking  and  swearing  as  the  fourth  worst 
fault  for  themselves.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  indulge  in  these  vices, 
but  when  we  do  find  a  girl  who  has  stooped  so  low  we  are  stricken 
with  horror.  It  is  the  unusual  that  surprises  us  most  and  so  girls 
even  though  they  seldom  see  these  vices  in  their  own  sex  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  dreaded  in  girls. 

The  girls  believed  that  stealing  was  the  fourth  worst  fault  for 
boys  but  placed  it  fifth  for  themselves. 

We  will  now  consider  what  vices  are  worst  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  boys.  They  say  that  drinking,  smoking  and  swearing 
are  the  worst  for  both  boys  and  girls.  In  this  they  seem  to  make  no 
distinction  as  to  sex.  Boys  say  that  the  second  worst  fault  for  them- 
selves is  cheating  while  for  girls  it  is  deceit. 

Stealing  seems  to  hold  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  opinion  of 
boys.  They  place  it  second  for  themselves  and  third  for  girls,  while 
girls  place  it  fifth  for  themselves  and  fourth  for  boys. 

Vandalism  stands  as  the  third  vice  boys  consider  for  themselves. 
It  is  scarcely  mentioned  for  girls.  Evidently  the  boys  think  of  this  as 
belonging  only  to  themselves.  The  term  vandalism  is  used  to  include 
fighting,  hurting  people  and  defacing  property.     It  may  be  that 
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hoys  do  consider  this  aa  the  third  worst  vico  for  themselves,  but  I 
think  it  was  given  this  high  position  because  of  the  stress  school 
authorities  had  laid  on  defacijig  property  jiiat  previous  to  the  writing 
of  these  papers  by  the  children.  Many  papers  showed  plainly  the 
influence  of  this  recent  experience. 

The  following  answer  is  typical  of  many  given  in  a  school  where 
this  vice  had  been  particularly  emphasized,  **The  worst  thing  a 
boy  can  do  is  to  go  to  school  and  then  deface  the  building  by  cutting 
it  and  marking  it  np.  I  consider  this  a  wrong  thing  became  the 
city  gave  the  children  the  free  use  of  the  school  and  the  childreB 
ought  to  treat  the  city  in  the  way  the  city  treated  the  children/' 

According  to  boys,  disobedience  is  equally  bad  for  both  sexes  while 
they  consider  deceit  worse  for  girls  than  for  themselves. 

We  found  that  girls  gave  low  social  habits  a  prominent  place  as 
aomething  to  be  avoided  by  both  their  own  and  the  opposite  sex.  On 
the  other  hand  boys  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  list  for  boys  and  girls. 
That  boys  give  it  this  obscure  place  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  attention  has  been  called  to  it  less  than  is  the  case  with  girls* 

We  find  that,  as  to  the  three  periods  of  development,  drinking, 
amoking  and  swearing  was  denounced  by  the  girls  as  being  a  worse 
vice  in  intermediate  years  than  in  the  two  other  periods.  Their 
beliefs  during  childhood  and  adolescence  regarding  this  vice  are 
about  the  same.  Girls  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age  do  not  realize 
the  meaning  of  these  habits.  They  see  older  boys  and  men  smoking 
and  it  means  practically  nothing  to  them.  They  see  an  intoxicated 
person  and  the  sight  serves  merely  as  an  amusement.  When  they 
have  reached  adolescence,  other  vices  which  affect  them  more  closely, 
seem  worse, 

The  conception  of  drinking,  smoking  and  swearing  as  the  worst 
things  a  child  can  do  reaches  its  climax  in  the  opinion  of  boys 
from  the  ages  of  ten  to  twelve  years.  During  childhood  it  is  less 
than  half  as  prominent  and  in  adolescence  it  ranks  much  lower  than 
during  intermediate  years.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  during 
childhood  it  does  not  generally  enter  into  his  experience.  As  he 
reaches  intermediate  years  he  is  easily  influenced  by  what  he  sees 
and  hears  and  it  seems  an  astounding  wrong  and  a  vice  to  be 
abhorred.  Later  the  experience  becomes  common  among  his  friends. 
He  desires  to  become  a  man  and  considers  that  the  outward  signs 
make  this  an  enviable  condition.  This  is  particularly  true  of  smok- 
ing and  swearing.  The  commonest  of  these  habits  is  smoking  and  so 
it  no  longer  seems  wrong  or  a  fault,  hut  an  incident^  an  event  in 
becoming  a  man. 

Diaobedienee  as  the  worst  fault  in  the  child's  opinion  is  most 
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prominent  from  five  to  seven  years  for  both  boys  and  girls.  LitUe 
girls  however  think  it  worse  than  little  boys.  And  have  we  not 
found  it  true  in  our  experience  wiUi  small  children  that  girls  rather 
than  boys  think  it  a  greater  sin  to  disobey  t  This  fault  holds  rather 
an  insignificant  place  during  intermediate  years  and  adolescence, 
and  is  practically  the  same  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Girls  during  the  intermediate  period  do  not  consider  being  deceit- 
ful a  bad  fault  and  at  this  age  many  use  deceit  when  they  think 
it  is  for  their  advantage.  In  childhood  they  consider  lying  worse 
than  they  do  in  intermediate  years.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  small  children  probably  consider  lying  the  same  as  dis- 
obedience. 

Deceit  for  boys  is  believed  to  be  worse  by  themselves  during 
adolescence.  At  this  age  they  seem  to  realize  that  a  person  whose 
word  can  not  be  relied  upon  will  not  get  along  in  the  world  for  no 
one  will  place  suflScient  faith  in  him  even  to  give  him  work. 

When  we  consider  the  five  worst  faults  for  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages  we  find  that  girls  believed  that  low  social  habits  was  worst  for 
themselves.  The  figures  show  that  in  childhood  they  consider  this 
worst.  That  this  fault  should  be  most  prominent  during  childhood 
in  the  opinion  of  girls  seems  almost  impossible,  but  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  Of  all  the  faults  mentioned  by  girls  from 
five  to  seven  years  of  age  running  away  was  considered  the  worst. 
Running  away  was  included  in  my  classification  under  the  general 
term  social  habits,  hence  the  high  place  that  low  social  habits  holds 
in  the  minds  of  girls  from  five  to  seven. 

This  having  been  disposed  of  we  may  safely  say  that  low  social 
habits  as  the  term  is  commonly  used  stand  highest  as  that  to  be 
avoided  in  the  opinion  of  girls  during  adolescence  rather  than  in 
childhood  or  intermediate  years.  With  boys  this  stood  highest 
during  intermediate  years  and  lowest  during  adolescence. 

Stealing  was  not  mentioned  at  all  by  girls  from  five  to  seven 
and  stood  highest  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years.  That  it  is  highest 
during  adolescence  seems  to  show  that  at  that  period  in  life  girls 
come  to  realize  what  it  means  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  thief.  Stealing 
is  looked  upon  by  boys  too  as  being  worst  during  adolescence. 

Girls  from  five  to  seven  believe  the  vice  to  be  guarded  against 
most  is  disobedience,  from  ten  to  twelve  bad  habits — drinking,  smok- 
ing and  swearing  and  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  deceit.  With  the 
exception  of  bad  habits,  considered  worst  during  intermediate  years, 
the  faults  that  they  named  as  being  worst  for  themselves  are  probably 
the  ones  they  yield  to  most. 

Boys  from  five  to  seven  believe  disobedience  to  be  the  worst 
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▼ice,  from  ten  to  twelve  and  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  bad  habits. 
Boys  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  give  stealing  a  very  prominent  place 
also.  I  believe  that  boys,  too,  indulge  most  largely  in  those  vices 
which  they  say  they  believe  to  be  the  worst  for  themselves. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  the  things  named  were  worst  the  answers 
given  seemed  to  divide  themselves  into  four  classes,  namely,  the 
social,  the  law  abiding,  the  character  and  the  punishment  groups. 

Prom  the  results  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  four  groups 
it  seems  that  the  largest  number  of  children,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  together,  are  prevented  from  wrong  doing  by  the  fact  that  if 
they  are  guilty  of  certain  faults  it  will  prevent  them  from  developing 
a  good  character.  Many  answers  in  this  group  gave  the  idea  that 
certain  acts  were  wrong  for  children  not  so  much  because  of  the 
doing  of  the  single  act  but  because  of  what  it  would  lead  to. 

A  boy  twelve  years  of  age  wrote :  **The  worst  thing  a  boy  can  do 
18  to  steal.  I  consider  this  a  very  bad  beginning  for  a  small  boy.'* 
While  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  says:  **I  think  the  worst  thing  a 
girl  can  do  is  to  cheat.  A  person  who  cheats  once  will  cheat  every 
time  they  get  the  chance.'' 

For  children,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  counted  together,  those 
motives  classed  as  law-abiding  were  very  nearly  as  prominent.  In 
this  division  were  included  reverence,  home  training,  wrong  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Typical  answers  grouped  under  each  of 
these  particular  headings  may  prove  of  interest  here. 

**I  think  the  worst  thing  a  boy  can  do  is  to  say  or  do  anything 
against  his  mother  because  your  mother  is  the  best  friend  you  have. 
If  anything  goes  wrong  with  you  she  will  protect  you." 

**The  worst  thing  a  boy  could  do  would  be  to  deliberately  rob 
any  person.  That  boy  ought  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  because  a 
boy  who  has  had  a  proper  training  at  home  ought  to  know  better." 

**The  worst  thing  a  boy  can  do  is  to  go  with  girls  and  swear.  I 
consider  this  wrong  because  girls  are  very  giddy  and  swearing  is 
very  wrong." 

A  girl  of  twelve  years  writes:  *'The  worst  thing  a  girl  can  do 
is  to  swear  because  it  is  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  The  worst 
thing  a  boy  can  do  is  to  steal  because  it  says  in  the  Bible  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal." 

Next  in  prominence  was  the  social  group  which  includes  public 
opinion,  reputation,  approval  and  desire  to  please.  A  girl  of  thir- 
teen years  influenced  in  her  moral  ideas  by  public  opinion  wrote: 
**I  think  the  worst  thing  a  girl  can  do  is  to  go  around  with  a 
+011  j?h  crowd  for  it  will  make  her  name  quite  known  and  she  will 
have  to  work  very  hard  to  enter  any  decent  society."    A  boy  of 
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fourteen  years  of  age  believed  that  the  worst  thing  a  boy  could 
do  was  to  get  into  bad  company  because  it  would  give  him  a  bad 
reputation. 

A  little  girl  influenced  in  her  opinion  of  what  is  wrong  by  the 
approval  of  older  people  said  she  thought  the  worst  thing  a  girl 
could  do  was  not  to  be  good  because  mama  wouldn't  like  her. 

The  following  answer  might  be  classed  under  desire  for  approval 
or  desire  to  please.  **The  worst  thing  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  is  to 
whisper  in  school  because  teacher  don't  want  you  to." 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  groups  showing  the  motives 
most  prominent,  in  the  minds  of  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
together,  were  first — character,  second — ^law-abiding,  third — social 
and  fourth  punishment,  it  may  also  be  stated  that  the  first  three 
were  about  equally  prominent  while  the  fourth  ranked  far  below. 

We  will  now  separate  boys  from  girls,  still  massing  all  ages 
together,  and  compare  the  motives  expressed  by  boys  and  by  girls. 
Girls  are  influenced  first  by  the  social  motives  while  with  boys 
obedience  to  law  is  the  first  requisite.  I  believe  that  both  have  named 
the  things  which  do  influence  them  most  in  their  actions.  Who  can 
show  us  the  person  who  has  observed  children  widely  and  who  will 
not  say  that  girls  are  influenced  in  their  actions  first  by  what  people 
will  think  of  them,  while  boys  are  influenced  most  by  whether  they 
are  keeping  within  the  law  or  not,  not  merely  law  as  laid  down  by 
our  courts  but  by  the  moral  law. 

With  boys  social  motives  come  second  while  with  girls  law 
abiding  motives  hold  second  place. 

As  to  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  good  character  both  boys 
and  girls  agree  and  both  would  strive  for  it  equally.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  moral  training  together  with  their  innate  goodness. 
In  this  we  in  part  agree  with  John  Locke,  the  English  philosopher, 
who  said  that  people  are  naturally  good  and  that  they  develop  other 
than  in  the  right  way  owing  to  contact  with  vice  in  the  world. 

Punishment  as  a  prevention  of  wrong  doing  holds  an  equally 
small  place  with  both  sexes. 

We  will  now  see  what  place  these  four  motives  hold  in  the 
minds  of  children  during  childhood,  intermediate  years  and  adoles- 
cence. 

The  motives  placed  in  the  social  group  are  most  prominent  in 
childhood  and  least  prominent  during  intermediate  years.  They 
stand  very  much  higher  in  girls  than  in  boys  during  this  period. 
We  found  that  girls  of  all  ages  placed  these  higher  than  boys.  Many 
people  believe  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  girls  are  trained  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion.    But  that 
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dnrin^  childhood  the  eocial  motives  stand  67  per  cent,  in  girk  and 
only  19  per  cent,  in  boys  points  to  the  conclusion  that  girk  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  than  hoys  in  this  respect,  for  I  do  not  he- 
lieve  that  up  to  the  time  boys  and  girls  are  five  years  old  their 
traiuing  in  this  respect  has  been  any  different. 

In  girls  the  law*abiding  motives  are  equally  promineot  in  child- 
hood and  intennediate  years  and  less  so  in  adolescence.  That  is, 
girls  come  to  realize  in  adolescence  the  importance  of  having  a  good 
character.  By  girls  punishment  as  a  preventative  of  wrong  doing 
was  scarcely  mentioned  either  in  childhood  or  adol^cence  but  was 
most  prominent  during  intermediate  years.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  parents  think  they  find  more  occasion  to  punish  chil- 
dren of  this  age  and  act  according  to  their  belief.  It  may  be  ex- 
plained in  part  also  by  the  fact  that  to  children  of  this  age  immediate 
punishment  for  their  sins  seems  worse  than  some  consequence  that 
altbouj^h  it  might  not  happen  for  a  longer  time  would  really  be 
more  disastrous  and  far  reaching  in  the  end.  This  would  he  realized 
by  children  in  adolescence  while  in  early  childhood  they  think  it 
much  worse  not  to  be  liked  than  to  be  punished. 

In  regard  to  the  ages  when  conformity  to  law  seems  most  neces- 
sarj%  boys  and  girls  agree  very  closely.  Regarding  punishment 
the  prominence  in  the  different  ages  agrees  for  both  sexes.  In  child- 
hoodp  however,  boys  place  it  higher  than  girls. 

During  childhood,  intermediate  years  and  adolescence  girls  are 
kept  from  wrong  doing  by  the  opinion  of  others,  conformity  to 
stated  rules  and  the  necessity  of  having  a  good  character,  respec- 
tively. During  the  same  periods  of  life  boys  are  guided  by  eon- 
fomiity  to  stated  rules  during  the  first  two  and  in  the  third  by  the 
necessity  of  possessing  a  good  character. 

In  conclusion  let  us  see  how  parents  and  teachers  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  child's  ideals  and  appeal  to  him  along  the  line  of  hie  own 
motives  for  avoiding  wrong.  Justice  is  the  primai^^  virtue  of  all 
races  and  not  until  the  coming  of  Christ  did  the  world  ever  hold 
the  conception  of  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  So  to  a  child  justice  is 
the  primary  virtue  and  the  great  ideal  To  his  mind  it  means  doing 
according  to  his  reasoning.  So  if  we  can  meet  the  child  on  his  own 
moral  ground,  win  him  through  his  own  conceptionSj  encourage  the 
good  motive  and  thwart  the  low  motive  we  have  won  our  child. 

Let  us  first  consider  his  childhood.  The  motive  and  ideal  here 
is  naturally  simple  and  easily  reached.  We  found  that  girls  from 
five  to  seven  years  of  age  are  influenced  most  easily  through  the 
social  motives — desire  to  please  and  approval. 

When  the  children  enter  the  school  for  the  first  time  we  must 
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influence  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  wish  to  please  us.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  must  win  their  affection.  We  can  express  our 
approval  of  their  little  efforts  to  do  right  and  teach  them  the  kind 
of  reputation  we  wish  them  to  covet  by  means  of  stories  such  as 
Joseph  and  other  Bible  heroes  and  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

The  teacher  whose  pupil  said  it  was  wrong  to  whisper  because 
teacher  don't  want  you  to,  had  appealed  in  some  way  to  a  strong 
motive  in  the  little  one. 

The  little  boys  are  also  strongly  influenced  by  obedience  to  law 
be  that  law  ever  so  simple.  The  boy  who  said  he  must  not  drop 
chalk  because  it  was  wrong  was  loyal  to  the  teacher's  law.  So  it 
would  seem  that  they  are  willing  to  take  our  superior  knowledge  for 
granted  and  abide  by  our  laws  and  advice. 

Next  we  will  consider  the  intermediate  period,  for  all  children 
must  pass  through  the  three  stages — childhood,  intermediate  years 
and  adolescence.  The  motive  appealing  to  girls  during  intermediate 
years  has  changed  to  the  law  abiding  although  the  social  motives 
still  remain  strong.  The  girl  twelve  years  of  age  who  says  it  is 
wrong  to  swear  because  it  is  taking  God's  name  in  vain  has  grown 
some  since  the  period  when  personal  approval  was  her  motive  for 
avoiding  the  wrong  act.  In  a  few  years  more  she  will  be  influenced 
by  all  the  new  feelings  and  ideals  of  adolescence  and  we  must 
recognize  the  bridge  between  the  two  and  not  swing  too  far  either 
way.  We  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  our  girls  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  by  examples  of  the  lives  of  noble  men  and  women  who  have 
sacrificed  themselves  to  obey  the  higher  law  of  conscience  or  the 
voice  of  God.  Stories  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  prove  in- 
valuable in  these  grades. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  this  intermediate  period  agree,  so  that  any 
well  founded  system  of  law  in  which  the  children  have  some  part, 
that  is  recognized  as  universal  law,  will  appeal  strongly  to  both  sexes. 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  period  of  change  known  to  the  psy- 
chologist as  adolescence.  It  is  the  most  trying  period  of  a  child's  life. 
Everything  changes — ^body,  mind  and  spirit — and  we  find  our  girls 
and  boys  leaving  previous  ideals  behind  and  reaching  toward  the 
great  ideal  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  In  both  sexes  the  strong 
motive  is  character  building  or  an  appreciation  of  the  great  dignity 
and  worth  of  life.  Here  we  may  in  our  eighth  and  ninth  grades  and 
in  the  high  school  introduce  simple  studies  in  **  Bvery-day  Ethics." 

It  is  as  though  a  plant  grew  up  to  the  light  and  then  found 
no  food  in  its  welcome  rays.  The  children  are  seeking  after  char- 
acter and  they  need  more  than  example,  they  need  instruction  in 
the  fundamentals  of  good  character.  The  girl  who  thought  it  was 
wrong  to  cheat  because  it  led  to  the  habit  of  cheating  was  on  the 
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right  road.  The  teacher  could  easily  influence  that  girl  along  other 
lines  by  appealing  to  the  truth  she  had  discovered  for  herself  that 
one  wrong  act  leads  to  another  or  that  one  step  in  the  wrong  direction 
makes  it  easier  to  take  the  next. 
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Be  out  late. 

2 

4          3 

Bon  away. 

28 

5 

22 

2 

5 

8 

Kias  a  boy. 

2 

1 

Be  untidy. 

2 

3          2 

Be  impolite, 

1          1 

Be  saucy. 

16 

6          7 

2 

7 

4 

Oroap  total, 

28        26 

22        24 

22 

4 

25 

16 

Be  deceitful. 

2 

4          3 

Lie, 

16         12 

19        16 

9 

3 

4 

Cheat, 

4 

12          8 

7 

2 

Group  total, 

16        18 

35        28 

9 

10 

6 

Steal, 

2 

15        10 

15 

29 

16 

Group  total, 

2 

IS        10 

IS 

29 

IS 

Torture, 

1          1 

Commit  murder. 

1          1 

3 

1 

Take  animal  Ufa, 

2 

1 

Deface  property, 

1          1 

Slap  people. 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Throw  dirt. 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Mght, 

15 

6 

Gxonp  total. 

6 

3          5 

6 

17 

3 

9 

19          6 

9        10 

22 

8 

5 

11 

Disrespect  to  parents. 

4          2 

7 

2 

Tease  mother. 

3 

1 

Whisper, 

19 

3 

19 

6 

Drop  crayons. 

3 

1 

6 

2 

Play  truant. 

6 

2 

Gxonp  total. 

44          6 

13        17 

47 

1^ 

12 

22 

Lose  self  respect. 

1          1 

Sin. 

2 

1 

Jump  rope. 

4 

1 
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TABLE   XXVn 
Thb  Wobst  Fattlt,  Aooobdino  to  Bot8 


The  numbers  opposite 
of  boys,  at  each  age,  who 
girls. 


each  fault  mentioned  at  the  left  give  the  per  cent, 
condemn  this  fault  most  strongly  in  boys  and  in 


Wont  Fault  of  Boyt 

Wont  Fault  of  Oirli 

Aoi 

5-7 

10-12 

18-1« 

Totia 

5-7 

10-12 

ia-16 

Tota 

Number  of  hoya  judging, 

S2 

52 

91 

175 

SI 

54 

52 

1S7 

Drink, 

6 

8 

6 

3 

6 

4 

Smoke, 

34 

24 

23 

11 

5 

Swear, 

19 

18 

12 

15 

19 

9 

12 

12 

Gronp  total, 

19 

58 

44 

43 

19 

23 

18 

21 

Lie, 

2 

4 

3 

12 

11 

16 

IS 

Cheat, 

2 

3 

2 

14 

5 

Gronp  total, 

4 

7 

5 

12 

11 

30 

18 

Steal, 

3 

16 

25 

19 

22 

26 

18 

Group  total. 

3 

16 

25 

19 

22 

26 

18 

Disobedience, 

19 

2 

6 

7 

12 

2 

3 

Disrespect  to  parents. 

4 

2 

4 

1 

Desert  parents, 

2 

1 

Play  truant. 

2 

1 

5 

2 

Whisper, 

12 

2 

6 

1 

Not  look  on  book. 

3 

1 

Be  lazy. 

2 

1 

7 

8 

6 

Gronp  total, 

31 

8 

10 

13 

21 

12 

14 

15 

Have  bad  thoughts. 

2 

1 

Gamble, 

1 

1 

Deface  property. 

6 

8 

5 

Kill  a  person. 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Fight, 

2 

1 

5 

6 

5 

Have  matches. 

6 

1 

Set  fire. 

3 

1 

Hurt  people. 

19 

3 

19 

4 

Get  on  track, 

6 

1 

Go  out  in  rain. 

3 

1 

13 

3 

Group  total. 

36 

8 

10 

14 

38 

9 

6 

14 

Be  out  late, 

2 

1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

Go  with  girl. 

4 

1 

2 

Go  with  boy. 

3 

4 

3 

Kiss  a  boy, 

2 

1 

Be  saucy, 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Run  away, 

9 

2 

6 

1 

Group  total, 

9 

8 

3 

5 

6 

14 

10 

10 

Sin, 

2 

f 

5 

2 
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TABLE    XXVIII 
Wht  Faults  Abb  Wbong,  Aooobdino  to  Gibls 
The  numbers  opposite  each  reason  indicated  at  the  left  give  the  per  cent. 
of  girls,  of  each  age,  who  assign  this  as  the  reason  for  the  badness  of  the  worst 
faults  of  girls  and  of  boys. 


FaalU 

ofOirli 

FaalUofBojt 

AOB 

5-7 

10-12 

1»-16 

ToUl 

5-7 

10-12 

1&-16 

ToUl 

Number  of  girls  judging, 

S4 

4S 

108 

185 

Si 

i9 

47 

190 

Public  opinion, 

20 

18 

15 

17 

20 

16 

11 

16 

Reputation, 

9 

16 

12 

10 

15 

9 

Approval, 

18 

2 

3 

12 

3 

Desire  to  please. 

32 

6 

32 

8 

Group  total, 

70 

29 

31 

38 

64 

26 

26 

36 

Reverence, 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1 

Home  training. 

7 

11 

8 

7 

2 

Wrong, 

26 

7 

5 

9 

29 

4 

6 

10 

Ten  commandments. 

26 

3 

8 

14 

4 

6 

Group  total, 

26 

41 

25 

28 

29 

18 

19 

21 

Character, 

12 

6 

19 

6 

What  it  leads  to, 

3 

16 

29 

21 

30 

36 

24 

Group  toUlt 

3 

16 

41 

29 

30 

55 

31 

Punishment, 

12 

2 

3 

5 

24 

11 

Group  toUlt 

12 

2 

3 

5 

24 

11 

TABLE   : 

XXIX 

Wht  Faults  abb  Wbono,  Agoobding  to  Bots 
The  numbers  opposite  each  reason  indicated  at  the  left  give  the  per  cent, 
of  boys,  of  each  age,  who  assign  this  as  the  reason  for  the  badness  for  the 
worst  faults  of  boys  and  of  girls. 


Faalto  of  Boye 

Faulto  of  Girls 

AOK 

5-7 

10-12 

1»-16 

ToUl 

5-7 

10-12 

1»-16 

Total 

Number  of  boys  judging, 

32 

55 

86 

lis 

SI 

5S 

50 

m 

Public  opinion. 

3 

9 

10 

9 

10 

28 

12 

Reputation, 

5 

7 

5 

2 

22 

8 

Approval, 

15 

3 

10 

2 

Group  total, 

18 

14 

17 

16 

20 

2 

50 

23 

Reverence, 

6 

3 

17 

4 

8 

Home  training. 

12 

7 

11 

10 

6 

14 

10 

10 

Wrong, 

46 

5 

4 

12 

46 

10 

10 

19 

Ten  commandments. 

18 

2 

7 

4 

1 

Group  total. 

58 

30 

23 

32 

52 

45 

24 

40 

Character, 

7 

13 

9 

What  it  leads  to. 

12 

29 

39 

33 

3 

29 

26 

22 

Group  total, 

12 

36 

52 

40 

3 

29 

26 

22 

Punishment, 

9 

11 

5 

16 

21 

12 

Group  total, 

9 

11 

5 

16 

21 

12 

Humanitarianism, 

1 

1 

, 

Prudence, 

3 

2 

Virtue, 

12 

2 

Example, 

6 

1 

Group  total, 

12 

4 

4 

6 

1 

Theses  XVI  ANt)  XVII 

Thesis  XVI.,  by  Prances  Denis  Smith,  and  Thesis  XVII.,  by 
Grace  I.  Davis,  were  based  on  the  study  of  individual  children. 
Space  can  be  spared  to  quote  only  the  definitions  given  by  the  little 
girl  studied  by  Miss  Davis  for  several  years. 

When  she  was  five,  she  defined  school  thus: 

''School  is  made  of  brick  and  it  is  big.'* 

At  ten  she  says:  ** School  really  is  a  place  to  learn.  You  have 
to  go  to  school  until  you  are  fourteen  and  when  you  have  examina- 
tions, that's  what  shows  how  much  you  know.  I  have  just  had 
mine  and  I  got  E  in  them  all." 

At  five — **Bee  is  a  bird  that  I  never  see." 

At  ten — **Bee  is  larger  than  a  fly  and  buzzes  louder.  It  has  one 
eye  right  in  the  center  of  its  face  and  a  hair  horn  each  side  of  it. 
It  has  yellow  on  its  tail  and  it  will  sting,  anyway  the  one  I  did 
see  did." 

At  five — **Lady  is  a  growed  up  woman." 

At  ten — **A  lady  is  anyone  that  knows  good  manners  and  uses 
them,  that  is  what  my  father  says  is  a  lady." 

At  five — ** Water  is  what  we  drink  and  you  can't  pick  it  up  and 
you  can't  hold  it  in  your  hands  at  all.  It  runs  way  oflf  with  the 
dam  and  it  can  swim  and  float  along  and  it  is  water." 

At  ten — ** Water  is  a  liquid.  It  isn't  white  but  it  is  the  color  of 
glass  and  it  looks  like  glass.  It  comes  from  the  clouds  and  makes 
rivers.  Rivers  have  whirly  places  that  drown  people.  We  could 
not  live  without  water." 

At  flve — **Dogs  have  four  legs.  Some  have  long  hair  and  some 
have  not.    Some  are  big  dogs  and  some  are  just  little  pups." 

At  ten — **A  dog  is  a  little  four  footed  animal  and  knows  more 
than  any  other  animal  I  know.    St.  Bernards  save  people." 

At  flve — '*A  flsh  has  six  wings,  two  eyes  and  a  mouth,  and  a  flat 
back  and  some  are  gold  fishes  and  have  a  head — ^about  a  hundred 
inches  long  and  it  flies  into  the  water  and  has  two  cuts  in  the  sides 
of  the  head  and  these  cuts  shake  all  the  time." 

It  might  be  well  to  add  that  when  she  formed  this  deflnition  she 
had  a  globe  containing  gold  flsh  before  her. 

At  ten — **A  flsh  has  a  long  fln  on  its  back  and  three  on  the  un- 
derside and  lives  in  water.  It  has  a  place  cut  on  each  side  where 
it  breathes  and  its  mouth  is  most  always  moving." 
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At  five — ^''A  chicken  is  a  little  hen — ^wears  white  stockings  and  is 
good  for  white  eggs." 

At  ten — ^''A  chicken  is  a  little  hen,  some  i>eople  call  them  fowls. 
The  hens  lay  eggs  and  if  they  are  not  too  lazy  hatch  them  into 
chickens.'' 

At  five— **Pride  is  to  feel  funny." 

At  ten — ^*' Pride,  well  people  that  are  proud  think  they  are  smart 
and  make  a  lot  of  motions  and  people  don't  like  them." 

At  five — ^''Moss  is  the  most  like  grass  or  hair  of  anything  I 
know  of." 

At  ten — ^''Moss  is  damp  green  stuff.  It  doesn't  grow  as  high  as 
grass.  Spanish  moss  is  gray  like  gray  hair  and  grows  long  and  is 
stringy  and  hard  to  break." 

At  five — ''Man,  first  Qod  boms  them  and  they  are  little  and  cry 
and  grow  until  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  if  they  don't  die  before, 
sometimes  they  do." 

At  ten — ''A  man  is  a  master.  A  fellow  is  not  a  man  until  he  is 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  Some  men  wear  glasses,  some  men 
are  five  feet,  six  inches  tall,  some  are  fat  and  some  are  slim.  Men 
have  short  hair  and  some  of  them  have  mustaches.  You  can  tell 
a  man  from  a  woman  by  his  dress  and  hat  and  he  looks  cross." . 
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THE  INACCURACY  OF  MOVEMENT 


INTEODUCTOET 


The  student  of  the  psychology  of  movement  is,  to  say  the  least, 
cot  hampered  by  the  novelty  of  his  subject  Ever  since  the  days 
of  the  muscle  sense  controversy  investigator  after  investigator  has 
interested  himself  in  the  subject  of  movement  until  a  considerable 
body  of  motor  ps>^cholog>%  in  turn  acclaimed  and  condemned,  has 
developed.  The  present  study  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
implications  of  movement,  nor  with  the  relation  of  movement  to 
mental  processes  with  which  an  analytic  psychology  is  largely  con- 
cerned* As  an  experimeotal  investigation  it  grew  out  of  a  number 
of  interesting  and  not  at  once  explicable  observations  of  constant 
errors  in  exercises  on  the  accuracy  of  the  perception  and  reproduc- 
tion of  arm  movements.  The  accuracy  of  movement  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  special  study,  from  different  points  of  view  and 
not  infrequently  with  varying  or  inconsistent  results.  As  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  this  inconsistency  is  partly  due  to  the  extreme 
complexity  of  the  sensations  aroused  by  the  movement  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  usually  employ ed^ — chiefly  the  upper  and  lower  limbs 
and  the  eyes.  Introspective  analj^sis  of  the  sensation  of  movement 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  Coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  great  ntimber  of 
source— the  muscles,  ligaments,  tendons,  articular  surfaces  and  skin 
—and  closely  associated  as  it  is  with  the  spatial  order  of  other  senses, 
particularly  that  of  vision,  it  seems  to  present  a  highly  complex 
fusion,  the  components  of  which  do  not  readily  yield  themselves  to 
the  efforts  of  introspective  discrimination. 

Further,  as  will  be  more  fully  developed  in  a  later  chapter,  the 
process  of  recognition  and  judgment  of  extent  seems  to  consist,  first, 
of  a  reference  of  the  movement  to  a  familiar  and  rather  loosely 
defined  groups  followed  by  its  approximate  recognition  as  this  or 
that  movement.  Many  of  the  constant  errors  and  illusions  of  raore- 
ment  may  be  found  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  this  process.  A  third 
source  of  discrepancy  in  comparative  results  is  shown  by  the  present 
experiments  to  lie  in  the  methods  of  control  and  record  used.  The 
present  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  every  movement  as  judged 
tends  to  fall  into  its  proper  place  in  the  objective  scale  of  magnitude 
as  determined  on  some  other  basis  than  the  intensity  or  extensity  of 
the  accompanying  sensations,  or  of  the  stimulus,  though  not  entirely 
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without  reference  to  these  factors.  Investigation  of  the  relations 
and  interdependencies  of  these  objective  characteristics  and  of  the 
influence  any  one  of  them  may  exert  on  the  judgment  of  any  other 
are  not  without  interest.  Not  a  few  such  researches  have  been  con- 
ducted, but  there  are  still  questions  that  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  sources  of  error  that  have  not  been  sufficiently  regarded, 
contradictory  results  that  have  not  yet  been  cleared  up,  and  interest- 
ing phenomena  which  seem  to  have  escaped  observation.  Theories 
as  to  the  more  fundamental  character  of  judgments  of  time  or  of 
extent  have  not  been  tested  in  any  direct  way,  illusions  of  over 
and  under  estimation  have  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
statements  of  the  ''law  of  forgetting"  for  spatial  and  temporal 
magnitudes  can  not  yet  be  generalized,  no  convenient  apparatus  for 
recording  simultaneously  the  extent,  speed,  duration  and  force  of 
movements  of  any  considerable  magnitude  has  yet  been  described. 
The  experiments  to  be  reported  in  the  following  chapters  were 
conducted  with  the  following  chief  things  in  mind: 

1.  The  desire  to  find  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  recording 
and  studying  voluntary  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  to  construct 
a  simple  apparatus  which  would  measure,  simultaneously,  all  the 
attributes  of  any  single  movement. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  percep- 
tions of  extent  and  of  duration  or  speed. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  basis  of  the  positive  and  negative  constant 
errors  involved  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  shifting  or  periodic 
**indiflference  point." 

4.  Investigation  of  the  extraordinary  positive  constant  errors  pro- 
duced by  the  force  of  impact. 

5.  The  testing  of  the  '* duration"  hypothesis  in  the  constant  errors 
of  the  Loeb  illusion. 

6.  The  need  for  further  data  on  the  memorability  of  spatial  and 
temporal  perceptions. 

7.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  most  expositions  of  the  basis  of  the 
judgment  of  equality  or  difference  in  the  case  of  space  magnitudes. 

The  experiments  were  performed  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory 
of  Columbia  University  during  the  years  1907-9,  under  the  directions 
of  Professors  Cattell  and  Woodworth.  The  writer  wishes  also  to 
express  his  obligation  to  Professor  T.  L.  Bolton,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  under  whom  he  received  his  first  scientific  training  and  to 
whom  he  owes  his  first  interest  in  the  psychology  of  movement. 


CHAPTER   I 


Methods  op  Studtikg  Movement 

In  this  chapter  will  be  considered  some  of  the  methods  employed 
by  various  other  investigators  in  this  field,  and  a  piece  of  apparatus 
especially  constmcted  for  the  present  research  will  be  described— 
an  instniment  which  seems  in  many  ways  to  possess  advantages  over 
the  apparatus  heretofore  used.  In  the  sueeeeding  chapters  will  be 
reported  the  experimental  results  of  the  investigations  undertaken, 
with  a  discussion  of  their  significance  for  the  general  problem  of 
movement, 

(a)    Extent  op  Movement 

The  study  of  method,  always  important  to  the  success  of  an 
experimental  investigation,  has  special  significance  in  the  p^chology 
of  movement.  The  divergent  results  of  different  investigators  in 
this  iieltl  seeni  more  frequently  to  indicate  the  peculiar  influence  of 
the  method  employed  than  to  display  the  character  of  the  perception 
of  movement  as  such.  The  first  and  most  comprehensive  study  of 
method  in  the  field  of  movement,  that  of  Cattell  and  Pullerton,*  was 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  investigation  of  the  reliability  and  influ- 
ence of  the  various  psycho-physical  methods,  the  mode  of  judgment 
and  of  record.  These  authors  conclude  that  ''the  method  of  average 
error— in  which  the  observer  makes  one  stimulus  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  another" is  in  many  cases  the  most  convenient  of  methods/'* 

Land  this  ^method  of  average  error  was  employed  throughout  the 
present  study.  But  the  chief  divergence  betw^een  the  results  of 
diflTerent  authors  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  differences  in  the 
objective,  instrumental  methods  employed,  and  these  methods  require 
more  thorough  investigation  before  many  results  can  be  completely 
interpreted. 

The  controversy  over  the  question  of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear 
aovement  seems  to  be  still  undecided.     Kiilpe*  and  Atigier^  insist 

■that  all  the  work  on  rectilinear  movement  is  worthless,  and  that  the 
whole  matter  must  be  worked  over,  using  movements  of  the  curvi- 
linear type— rotations  of  a  single  joint  in  a  single  plane,  while  Wood- 
worth*  has  clearly  pointed  out  that  **the  force  of  this  objection  is 
» "  On  the  Perception  of  SmaU  DifferenocB,"  1892. 

•"OntUneB,"  34  L 

*  Zeii.  f.  Psychol.,  SS.  430,  1905. 
*"Le  MouT^ment/'  Paris?.  Doin,  1903,  59, 
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more  apparent  than  real."  The  matter  need  not  concern  ns  here, 
since  we  are  not  interested  in  the  statement  of  the  absolute  quanti- 
tative accuracy  of  either  the  perception  or  the  reproduction  of  move- 
ments, nor  in  a  determination  of  individual  differences,  nor  in  any 
attempt  to  give  topographical  location  to  the  source  of  the  sensations 
of  movement.  In  only  one  case,  that  of  the  experiments  on  the 
degree  of  contraction,  would  the  type  of  movement  used  suggest  any 
possible  source  of  error  for  the  problem  set.  But  since  other  experi- 
menters have  shown  the  Loeb  illusion  to  occur  with  curvilinear  as 
well  as  with  rectilinear  movement,  even  here  the  type  of  movement 
is  irrelevant  to  the  topic  under  consideration. 

The  methods  of  active  and  passive  movement  have  also  frequently 
led  to  somewhat  different  results,  but  it  has  been  generally  recognized 
that  the  two  situations  are  qualitatively  different,  and  this  disparity 
of  method  has  seldom  led  to  erroneous  interpretation.  In  fact  this 
has  happened  only  in  cases  in  which  the  block  method,  next  to  be 
discussed,  was  employed  in  the  active  movements  and  the  peculiar 
error  characteristic  of  this  method  allowed  to  pass  unexamined. 

The  traditional  method  of  controlling  the  extent  of  a  movement 
to  be  judged  is  by  impact  of  the  moving  member  or  the  carriage 
against  an  upright.  The  possibility  of  error  in  the  use  of  this 
method  has  already  been  suggested  incidentally  by  Titchener*  and 
by  Segsworth.^  The  latter  regrets  that  no  other  method  is  possible 
unless  shadows,  photography  or  some  other  such  optical  apparatus 
be  employed.  The  objections  made  to  the  method  are  that  groups 
of  other  sensations,  consisting  of  contact,  pressure  and  resistance, 
are  brought  about,  and  **  complicate  the  judging  of  the  pure  motion 
sensations.'* 

The  present  study  will  show®  that  this  method  introduces  a  large 
positive  constant  error,  which  is  a  function,  in  part,  of  the  force 
of  impact  against  the  block,  and  the  magnitude  of  which  causes  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  variable  error.  The  only  other  prin- 
cipal method  which  seems  to  have  been  previously  used  is  the  '*free" 
method,  by  which  the  subject  makes  a  movement  which  is  self-con- 
trolled as  to  extent  and  time.  Then  having  made  this  free  and 
predetermined  movement,  another  movement  is  made  which  is  to  be 
equal  to  the  first.  The  f aultiness  of  this  method  is  apparent.  What 
the  subject  tends  to  do  is  to  endeavor  to  make  two  movements  accord- 
ing to  a  mental  standard,  which  may  even  be  so  standardized  as  to 
be  expressed  in  inches  or  millimeters.     It  is  not,  in  this  case,  a  matter 

• "  Exper.  Psychol.,"  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  2,  260. 

^  Amer,  Jour,  of  Psychol,  6,  369,  1894. 

•  Chapter  II. 
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of  the  reproduction  of  a  previous  movement*  Indeed  the  perception 
of  extent  hardly  enters  except  as  the  subject  is  required^  after  having 
made  tlie  two  movements,  to  indicate  their  relative  magnitude— to 
I  at  his  probable  error.  In  this  case  it  is  at  all  events  hard  to 
secure  well-distributed  and  uniform  records, 

Prom  still  another  point  of  view  there  are  two  methods,  both  of 
which  have  been  used  by  different  investigators.  These  may  be 
called  the  continuous  and  the  successive  methods.  With  the  con- 
tinuous method,  the  starting  point  of  the  second  movement  coincides 
with  the  terminal  point  of  the  first  one.  The  two  movements  are 
thus  not  only  made  with  a  different  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  but  in  some  cases  different  or  additional  muscles  are  brought 
into  play.  This  would  of  course  be  no  objection  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who  adheres  to  the  joint  sense  theory.     But  as  a  matter 

^  of  fact  a  constant  error  is  here  introduced,  the  nature  of  which  will 
pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter.     The  other  method  also  presents 

'  difficulties.  Kramer  and  Moskiewicz  claim  that  in  reproducing  from 
an  identical  starting  point,  a  tendency  to  grope  for  the  same  terminal 
position  results,  and  the  feeling  of  movement  reduces  to  a  feeling  of 

.position.  This  tendency  is  clearly  present  in  the  ease  of  some  sub- 
jects. But  it  seems  that  one  method  or  the  other  must  be  used,  for 
no  other  practical  alternative  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  apparatus  later  to  be  described  is  designed  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  errors  arising  fi*om  this  diversity  of  methods, 

(&)    Time  of  Movement 

Aside  from  reaction  experiments,  fewer  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  time  of  movement  than  of  its  extent.  This  has  been  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conveniently  recording  and  controlling 
the  time  of  movements  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  Intrinsically 
the  subject  is  of  great  interest.  By  means  of  the  instrument  devised 
for  the  present  study  the  duration  of  a  movement^  its  speed  at  any 
^point  in  its  course,  as  well  as  its  extent,  are  graphically  recorded, 
loreover  the  movement  may  be  as  much  as  a  meter  in  length,  al- 
though extremely  small  movements  are  recorded  with  equal  accuracy. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  methods  heretofore  employed  for 
the  registration  of  this  type  of  movement.  The  fij^t  investigators 
were  Camerer*  and  Vierordt.*^  The  subject  was  required  to  rest  his 
fingers  on  the  top  of  a  brass  rod,  which  was  hinged  at  one  end.  The 
other  end  bore  a  writing  point  which  recorded  the  movement  on  a 
horizontal  rotating  drum.     This  drum  was  turned  by  hand  and  the 

• "  Venjuehe  Ub,  d,  t&Hh  V erlauf  d.  WiJlen»1)ew^gung/'  Diss.,  TQbingen*  1S60, 

»***Zeitsmn,"  Ttlbingea,  1S68,  33. 
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time  of  the  movement  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  time  line  afforded 
by  an  induction  apparatus.  With  this  method  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ments studied  was  limited  to  a  very  few  millimeters.  Binet  and 
Courtier**  worked  with  rather  limited  writing  movements,  using  an 
Edison  electric  pen.  The  needle  of  this  pen,  actuated  by  an  eccentric 
at  the  rate  of  about  11,000  times  per  minute,  pricked  holes  in  a  roll 
of  paper.  Interesting  results  were  suggested,  but  on  account  of 
mechanical  difficulties  nothing  very  definite  could  be  stated.  The 
rate  of  11,000  punctures  per  minute  was  too  rapid  to  allow  any 
accurate  calculation.  And  if  the  rate  was  lowered  the  needle  caught 
in  the  perforations,  tearing  the  paper  and  interfering  with  its  own 
regularity.  Leuba,*^  in  an  unpublished  study,  describes  an  instru- 
ment to  be  carried  by  the  index  finger,  the  slightest  movement  of 
which  makes  a  contact  which  is  broken  by  lifting  the  finger  into  the 
air.  The  time  is  recorded  on  a  kymograph  drum.  No  experimental 
results  have  yet  been  reported,  but  since  the  mechanism  involves  a 
reaction  time  at  the  termination  of  the  movement  it  seems  probable 
that  the  natural  course  and  character  of  the  movement  would  be 
disturbed  by  this  additional  feature.*'  Jaensch**  worked  with  a  hol- 
low pen  holder  containing  a  spring  connected  with  a  Marey  tambour. 
The  pen  was  pressed  down  by  the  subject  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  movement,  thus  recording  the  time  of  the  movement  on  the 
drum  by  jerks  in  the  line  but  necessitating  a  reaction  time  and  a 
distracting  performance  at  each  end  of  the  movement.  Cattell  and 
Fullerton"  have  described  the  instrument  at  present  used  in  the 
Columbia  laboratory  in  connection  with  a  Hipp  chronoscope.  The 
beginning  of  a  movement  closes  a  circuit  which  is  broken  at  the 
completion,  thus  registering  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  to  the  moment  at  which  the  circuit  is  broken.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  and  of  the  Witmer  modifica- 
tion of  it  employed  by  Gault*'  will  be  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V. 

(c)    Force  op  Movement 
In  most  of  the  work  done  on  this  subject— so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  in  all  except  the  work  of  Cattell  and  FuUerton*^— the 

"  Revue  Philosophique,  55,  664,  1893. 

"  Fifteenth  Report,  Am.  Psychol.  Ass.,  1906,  218. 

"  Leuba  has  since  exhibited,  before  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
December  20,  1908,  a  device  for  recording  independently  the  extent  and  duration 
of  forearm  movements. 

"Zet7.  f.  Psychol.,  41,  257,  1907. 

"  Op.  cit.,  103. 

"  Am.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  16,  357,  1905. 

"  Op.  cit.y  66. 
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force  of  movement  has  been  a  direct  function  of  the  extent.  Thia 
is  especially  true  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  on 
the  ergograph.  Under  these  conditions  it  has  been  impossible  to  say 
how  far  the  judgment  was  eoneemed  with  the  pure  force  or  energy 
of  the  movement  and  how  far  it  had  to  do  with  the  perception  of 
extent  as  a  secondary  criterion.  Consequently  in  constructing  the 
instrument  about  to  be  described  provision  was  made  for  the  study 
of  the  force  of  movement  under  conditions  which  allow  the  percep- 
tion of  force  to  be  made  independently  of  the  perception  of  extent. 

(d)  The  Apparatus  and  Method  of  the  Presekt  Study 
As  a  foimdation  for  the  instrument  the  Cattell-Fnllerton  appa- 
ratus for  the  study  of  extent  of  movement  was  used.  This  has 
already  been  described  by  these  authors  as  consisting  of  **a  brass 
plate  one  meter  long,  graduated  to  millimeters  and  grooved  for  the 
wheels  of  a  small  brass  carriage  (sec  Plate  2),  Along  the  scale  is  a 
wire^  carrying  an  indicator  (i)  which  is  moved  by  a  bar  (b)  attached 
to  the  carriage*  Between  the  front  and  back  wheels  of  the  carriage, 
and  parallel  with  the  track,  is  a  ring  (t)  into  which  is  inserted  the 
finger  used  in  moving  the  carriage.  .  *  *  The  carriage  may  be  moved 
alone  or  used  to  raise  any  weight  (w)  attached  to  the  cord."^*  For 
the  purposes  of  the  present  experiments  a  number  of  modifications 
have  been  made.  In  order  to  more  completely  eliminate  the  noise 
made  by  the  moving  carriage,  wood-fiber  wheels  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  original  metal  ones.  When  a  little  machinist's 
oil  is  placed  in  the  grooves  of  the  track,  the  car  now  runs  smoothly 
and  noiselessly.  In  place  of  the  original  uprights  for  controlling 
the  extent  of  the  standard  movements^  a  sound  hammer  {h,  Plate  1) 
is  arranged  in  circuit  with  the  car  and  the  indicator  (t)  which  slides 
on  the  wire.  The  contact  made  by  the  bar  running  out  from  the 
carriage  and  the  brass  indicator  completes  an  independent  electric 
circuit  which  runs  through  the  hammer  magnet.  The  stroke  of  the 
hammer  ser\TS  as  a  signal  for  the  stopping  of  the  movement.  The 
constant  error  of  impact,  later  to  be  pointed  out^  is  thus  avoided, 
and  whatever  reaction  time  is  involved  is  included  in  tho  original 
time  and  extent  of  the  movement. 

For  recording  the  duration  of  movements  the  following  device  is 
employed.  To  the  top  of  the  carriage  is  attached  a  signal  magnet 
(m)  which  controls  the  vibrations  of  an  enlarged  PfeO  time  marker 
{$}.  The  magnet  circnit  is  interrupted  by  means  of  a  reed  oscillator 
(v)^  vibrating  at  the  rate  of  ten  times  per  second*  This  gives  ten 
main  vibrations  of  the  time-marker  per  second  (c^).     But  in  order 

"  Op.  dt,  35, 
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to  make  interpolation  easier  and  more  accurate  a  thin  piece  of 
rubber  is  glued  on  the  face  of  the  magnet  core  (m).  This  produces 
a  rebound  (c^)  of  the  spring  of  the  time-marker  in  the  middle  of 
each  main  vibration.  The  tenths-of-Srsecond  curve,  produced,  when 
the  carriage  is  moved,  by  the  simple  vibrations^  is  thus  transformed 
into  a  twentieth-of-a-second  curve,  each  tenth  being  represented  by 
a  large  deflection  of  the  tracing  point,  and  each  intervening  twen- 
tieth by  a  somewhat  smaller  deflection.  By  interpolating  within 
these  twentieths,  the  time  of  a  movement  can  be  determined  to  within 
one  hundredth  of  a  second. 

The  writing  point  (p)  of  the  time  marker  consists  of  a  thin  brass 
extension  terminating  in  a  piece  of  flexible  gelatine.  The  record  is 
made  on  a  smoked  paper  (x)  stretched  on  a  horizontal  frame  which 
slides  underneath  the  track  from  the  side  of  the  apparatus  on  which 
the  operator  stands.  This  frame  is  made  of  well  seasoned  wood,  and 
is  prevented  from  warping  by  means  of  a  thin  steel  lining  running 
along  both  sides.  Each  side  and  end  of  the  frame  consists  of  four 
layers— first  a  layer  of  wood,  then  in  turn  a  layer  of  cork,  another 
layer  of  wood,  and  finally  the  steel  lining.  Over  the  frame  is  tacked 
a  foundation  of  cardboard,  which  serves  to  support  the  glazed  paper 
while  it  is  being  attached  and  smoked.  The  paper  is  stretched  out 
over  the  frame  and  fixed  in  place  by  strips  of  cardboard.  Thumb 
tacks  through  the  cardboard  and  into  the  cork  layer  of  the  frame  are 
easily  inserted  or  removed.  After  the  paper  is  thus  fixed  in  place 
on  the  frame  the  smoking  is  easily  accomplished  by  moving  the  in- 
verted frame  above  the  camphor  flame. 

For  studying  the  perception  and  reproduction  of  the  force  of 
movement,  the  carriage  is  made  to  pull  against  a  pair  of  coiled 
springs  (r,  /),  placed  below  the  box  which  supports  the  track  at  the 
proper  elevation  for  making  convenient  movements  of  the  carriage. 
These  springs  are  so  adjustable  that  the  force  may  be  varied  inde- 
pendently of  the  extent,  but  may  be  correlated  with  it  empirically, 
and  in  a  relation  unknown  to  the  subject.  Thus  the  first  or  standard 
movement  may  be  made  against  one  spring  at  a  given  degree  of  ten- 
sion, while  the  second  movement  may  be  made  against  a  diflferent 
spring,  against  the  same  spring,  or  against  both.  A  pulley  attach- 
ment (a)  provides  for  the  use  of  weights  instead  of  springs  if  such 
an  experiment  is  desired. 

We  may  thus  secure,  simultaneously,  a  graphic  record  of  the 
duration,  speed,  extent,  and  force  of  a  given  movement,  along  with 
an  indication  of  any  irregularities  that  may  occur  in  its  performance. 
The  method  of  procedure  is  simple  enough.  By  closing  a  convenient 
key  (s,  Plate  2)  on  the  table  before  him  the  operator  sets  the  time 
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marker  in  vibratioiL     At  a  signal  from  the  operator  or  at  an  inde- 
pendently chosen  moment,  the  subject  begins  his  movement.     At  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  signal  he  stops  the  movement,  and  the  hammer 
circuit  is  broken  by  the  operator  by  throwing  another  switch  («') 
near  at  hand.     Before  the  carriage  is  returned  to  the  starting  point 
the  magnet  circuit  is  also  broken.     During  the  movement  the  writing 
point  has  traced  the  compound  time-curve  on  the  paper.    As  the 
earriage  is  returned,  the  writing  point  traces  a  straight  line  which 
divides  the  previously  inscribed  record  in  such  a  way  that  the  tenths 
of  a  second  mi^  be  read  off  on  one  side  of  the  line.    For  the  rebounds 
of  the  Pfeil  spring,  when  the  current  is  off,  come  beyond  the  straight 
line,  registering  tenths  of  seconds.    But  the  rebounds  when  the  circuit 
is  closed  are  of  smaller  amplitude,  and  come  only  to  the  straight  line 
ijvithout  croflBing  it.     These  vibrations  are  ignored  when  counting  in 
t;enth8,  bnt  when  counting  in  twentieths,  both  the  vibrations  (c') 
x^eaching  beyond  the  line  and  those  extending  only  to  it  (c*)  are 
x-cgarded. 


CHAPTER   n 

The  Illusion  Pr(M)uced  by  Impact 

In  a  series  of  experiments  performed  previous  to  those  reported 
in  this  series,  the  traditional  method  of  controlling  the  extent  of  the 
movement  to  be  judged  by  blocking  it  by  means  of  an  upright  was 
employed.  It  was  soon  observed  that  the  impact  of  the  moving  car 
against  the  upright  produced  a  large  constant  error  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  movement.  This  constant  error  was  always  positive,  and 
was  frequently  so  great  as  to  astonish  the  operator  and  to  cause  him 
to  suspect  that  the  observer  was  not  paying  the  least  attention  to  the 
experiment.  But  careful  observations  of  half  a  dozen  subjects 
showed  that  the  illusion  was  present  in  all  cases  and  experiments 
were  made  to  test  the  direction,  amount  and  persistence  of  the  error. 

In  Table  I.,  for  Observer  Lk.,  typical  results  are  shown  for  free 
and  blocked  movements.  In  the  case  of  the  free  movements  the 
standard  was  in  each  case  a  spontaneous  movement  the  extent  of 
which  was  determined  by  the  subject.  A  standard  movement  was 
made  and  then  this  standard  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
standard  movements  were  deliberately  varied  between  75  and  350  mm. 
The  error  in  per  cent,  was  then  calculated  for  each  movement,  and 
movements  between  75  mm.  and  125  mm.  grouped  under  column 
100  mm.,  movements  between  125  mm.  and  175  mm.  under  column 
150  mm.,  etc.  Thus,  in  Table  I.,  the  first  column  under  each  heading 
(100,  150,  etc.)  shows  the  average  per  cent,  error  tor  movements 
ranging  around  the  magnitude  indicated  by  the  heading  as  central 
tendency,  and  not  deviating  from  this  magnitude  by  more  than 
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25  mm.  The  second  colunm  givea  the  error  in  mm.,  found  by  multi- 
plying  the  central  tendency  by  the  average  error  in  per  cent.  In  the 
trials  recorded  in  the  lower  part  of  Table  L  the  subject  was  simply 
directed  to  move  along  the  track  until  hia  movement  was  blocked. 
The  upright  was  then  removed  and  the  movement  was  continued,  in 
an  endeavor  to  make  the  two  extents  equal.  The  table  gives  the 
gross  average  error^  the  constant  error  and  the  variable  errors  in 
both  mm.  and  in  per  cents  of  the  standard,  fifty  trials  being  made 
of  each  magnitude  under  each  type  of  movement.  In  both  eases  the 
^  *  continuous  *  *  method  was  used— the  terminal  point  of  the  first  move- 
ment serving  as  the  starting  point  of  the  second.  Any  other  method 
would  here  interfere  with  the  illusion*  Thus  if  the  car  had  been 
returned  to  the  initial  position  and  the  second  movement  made  over 
the  same  stretch  of  track,  the  illusion  produced  by  the  impact  would 
tend  to  be  partially  corrected  by  the  more  careful  and  precalculated 
movement  back  to  the  starting  point. 

The  upper  half  of  Table  I,  gives  the  records  for  the  free  move- 
ments. The  constant  error  for  obsei-ver  Lk.  is  seen  in  this  ease  to 
be  slightly  positive  except  for  the  largest  movement,  where  it  becomes 
negative.  It  never  becomes  greater  than  22  mm.  and  the  variable 
error^  except  in  one  ease,  is  less  than  25  mm.  The  lower  half  of  the 
table  gives  the  results  for  the  blocked  movements,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject started  to  move  along  the  track, ,  knowing  that  at  some  point  he 
would  be  blocked  by  the  upright,  but  being  in  no  case  aware  of  the 
point  at  which  the  block  was  to  occur.  In  these  experiments  the 
constant  error  is  always  positive*  and  becomes  from  two  to  eight 
times  as  large  as  in  the  case  of  the  free  movements.  Indeed,  in  the 
case  of  the  100  mm.  and  150  mm*  movements,  the  positive  constant 
error  is  larger  than  the  original  standard,  meaning  that  the  repro- 
duced movement  was  more  than  twice  as  long  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  Ae  a  consequence  of  this  large  constant  error  we  come  to  deal 
with  quantities  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  with  the  free  stan- 
dards, and  the  variable  error  becomes  correspondingly  larger^  be- 
coming  now  as  large  as  28  per  cent.,  whereas  before  it  never  exceeded 
15  per  cent.  It  is  obvious  that  under  such  conditions  we  are  not 
studying  the  normal  accuracy  of  movement^  but  are  measuring  the 
effect  of  impact  on  the  perception  of  extent. 

That  this  is  true  is  shown  conclusively  in  Table  II-  The  purpose 
of  these  experiments,  on  another  observert  was  to  discover  in  what 
degree  the  illusion  is  a  function  of  the  force  of  impact.  At  the  bid- 
ding of  the  operator  the  ol>server  started  with  the  intention  of  moving 
one  foot-,  two  feet  or  three  feet  as  the  case  might  be.  By  this  pro- 
cedure the  speed  of  the  movement  was  varied  quite  uniformly,  since 
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TABLE   II 

Influence  of  Fobce  of  Ihpaot 

Observer  HI, 


Blocked  at 


Intent  to  more. 


Speed. 

A.E.  of  speed. 
C.E.  per  cent. 
V.R  per  cent 


10  em. 


1ft. 


08 

3 

+138 

SO 


2ft. 


100 
2 

+174 
49 


8ft. 


110 

6 

+171 

41 


ift. 


32 

9 

+100 

if4 


2ft. 


120 

7 

+168 

S8 


8ft. 


188 

5 

+166 

SIB 


80( 


2ft. 


103 

9 

+90 

f4 


8ft. 


165 

8 

+132 


large  movements  tend  to  be  made  more  rapidly  than  smaller  ones, 
and  the  variations  of  speed  would  of  course  make  a  corresponding 
variation  of  the  force  of  impact  against  the  upright.  In  some  cases 
the  movement  was  blocked  at  10  cm.,  at  20  cm.  or  at  30  cm.,  at  the 
option  of  the  operator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  chance  order  was 
adopted  throughout,  care  being  taken  that  in  the  long  run  the  same 
number  of  each  kind  was  given.  This  number,  as  in  the  previous 
experiment,  was  50.  But  the  movement  was  not  blocked  in  all  cases. 
In  50  cases  for  each  magnitude  the  subject  was  allowed  to  actually 
make  the  movement  of  1  foot,  2  feet  or  3  feet,  which  was  his  original 
intention.  Then  after  the  regular  interval  he  went  on  to  reproduce 
this  movement.     The  records  for  these  trials  are  given  in  Table  III. 

TABLE    III 

Showing  Averages  in  mm.  of  Fbee  Movements  (1)  Intended  to  Equal 

1  ft.,  2  ft.  and  3  ft.,  and  avebages  of  reproductions  (2)  of 

THESE  Free  Standards,  with  Errors  in  Percentage 

Observer  HI. 


To  more 

ift. 

2ft 

8ft. 

Av.  1  (mm.). 

217 

371 

485 

Av.  2  (mm.). 

259 

385 

454 

A.  E.  per  cent 

19 

4 

6 

C.E.  per  cent. 

+21 

+6 

—6 

V.E  percent. 

13 

12 

11 

After  having  made  these  experiments,  the  actual  speed  at  the 
various  points  of  blocking,  under  the  different  conditions,  was  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  ten  movements  of  each  of  the  standard  magni- 
tudes. The  speed,  in  each  case,  is  given  in  terms  of  mm.  passed  over 
during  the  twentieth  of  a  second  preceding  and  the  twentieth  of  a 
second  after  the  particular  point  of  blocking  in  question. 

Examination  of  the  tables  discloses  several  points  of  interest. 
Thus,  in  Table  II.,  reading  across  on  the  level  of  any  one  block  point, 
as  at  20  cm.  under  1  foot,  2  feet  and  3  feet,  the  positive  constant 
error  is  seen  to  increase  directly  with  the  force  of  impact  as  indicated 
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in  terms  of  speed  or  velocity,  +  100  at  speed  32,  +  158  at  speed  120 
and  + 166  at  speed  138.  Whether  this  increase  is  proportional  or 
not  can  not  easily  be  made  out,  beeame^  since  the  continuous  method 
was  used  in  the  reprodiictioujs,  the  second  movements  were  in  each 
case  subject  to  the  negative  error  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  the 
influence  of  the  de^ee  of  contraction  (Chapter  VIIJ.  This  of 
course  means  that  the  positive  error  is  in  all  cases  really  greater  than 
it  appears  from  the  record,  since,  in  addition  to  producing  a  positive 
error,  it  has  eounteracted  the  normal  negative  error. 

The  speed  curve  of  ordinary  movements  of  a  given  extent  has 
been  found  to  be  rather  uniform  and  typical,^  The  movement  begins 
gradually  and  increases  in  velocity  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
extent,  slowing  down  again  as  it  approaches  the  end.  *'In  all  cases 
the  middle  point  of  the  extent  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  mid- 
point of  the  duration."  Moreover,  the  maximum  speed  attained  in 
executing  a  normal  long  movement  is  higher  than  that  of  an  equally 
normal  movement,  made  under  the  same  circumstances  but  of  lees 
extent.  The  average  speeds  of  the  movements  in  the  present  experi- 
ments were  found  to  be  for  the  1-,  2-  and  3-foot  standards,  70,  103 
and  113  mm.  respectively,  per  tenth  of  a  second.  Thus,  when  the 
observer  intended  to  make  a  movement  of  2  feet,  the  speed  at  10  em. 
averaged  100  mm.  per  .1  sec,  with  a  M^Y*  of  only  2  mm.  At 
20  em,  the  movement  had  attained  a  speed  of  120  mm.  with  a  M.V. 
of  7  mm.,  while  at  30  cm.  the  speed  was  decreasing  as  the  movement 
approached  its  goal,  averaging,  at  this  point  103  mm,,  with  a  MV, 
of  9  mm.  The  20'cm.  point  would  thus  seem  to  be  approximately 
the  mid'point  of  the  movement,  although  the  subject  felt  himself  to 
be  making  a  2-foot  (about  60  cm*)  movement.  If  we  refer  to  Table 
III*  we  find  this  to  be  really  the  case,  since  the  average  attempt  to 
make  s  2-foot  movement  averaged  a  little  over  37  cm.,  and  half  of 
this  extent  does  not  take  us  far  short  of  the  20-cm,  point.  Similarly 
the  one-foot  movement  is  slowing  down  at  20  cm,,  while  the  3*foot 

I  movement  is  still  increasing  in  speed  at  30  cm, 

Keading  across  under  the  corresponding  columns  of  the  three 
sections  of  Table  II.,  the  constant  error  seems  to  be  rather  inde- 
pendent of  the  speed  at  the  different  block  points.  Thus  in  the  2-foot 
eolumn,  when  blocked  at  10  cm,,  the  C,E*  is  + 174 ;  blocked  at 
20  cm.,  with  higher  speed  (120),  the  C.E.  is  only  +158,  while  at 

[the  30*cm.  block,  although  the  speed  is  still  103,  the  C.E.  is  but 

tSO,      Similarly,  in  the  3-foot  column  the  blocks  at  10,  20  and 

cm.,  with  increasing  speeds  of  110,  138,  155,  the  C,E.  decreases 

'  Binet  and  Courtier,  op.  cit.,  G64, 
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through  +171,  +166,  +132.  Although  the  errors  are  always 
positive,  and  strikingly  so,  in  these  vertical  columns  the  greater  error 
may  occur  when  the  speed  is  least.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
same  or  a  greater  impact  may  mean,  nevertheless,  a  smaller  illusion, 
according  as  it  stands  near  to  or  far  from  the  end  of  the  movement, 
but  that  it  always  means  an  illusion.  The  greater  the  amount  of  the 
movement  already  accomplished,  the  smaller  the  illusion.  The  indi- 
cation seems  to  be  that  a  movement  checked  by  the  block  method  half 
way  towards  completion  is  not  the  same  thing  mentally  as  a  move- 
ment half  as  large  as  the  original  one,  but  at  the  same  time  a  unit, 
beginning  and  ending  under  control.  The  first  movement  contains 
a  variety  of  elements  of  distraction,  chief  of  which  are  the  original 
intention  and  the  effect  of  impact. 

The  magnitude  of  the  illusion  seems  thus  to  bear  no  exact  mathe- 
matical relation  to  the  force  of  impact,  but  to  be  highly  complicated 
by  other  factors  when  such  are  present.  But,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  dependence  seems  to  be  direct  and  proportional.  It  is  at 
least  sufficiently  clear  that  some  method  other  than  that  of  the  block 
should  be  used  in  the  study  of  movements.  Consequently,  in  the 
experiments  to  follow,  the  signal  method,  already  described  (Chapter 
I.),  is  to  be  used.  This  method  eliminates  the  elements  of  distrac- 
tion and  illusion,  while  at  the  same  time  enabling  easy  variation  and 
control  of  the  magnitude  of  the  standard  extent.  All  movements 
studied  are  then  unitary  movements,  and  can  be  properly  compared 
with  any  other  free  movement. 

There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  making  a  general  statement 
that  will  express  in  quantitative  terms  the  effect  of  practise  on  the 
magnitude  of  an  illusion  of  perception.  Thus  in  recent  contributions 
we  find  these  two  statements:  ** Practise  affects  the  variable  error 
but  not  the  constant  error'';  ** Practise  decreases  the  magnitude  of 
an  illusion."  Now  a  constant  error  is  an  illusion.  Illusion 
takes  place  when  an  experience  is  taken  to  be  what  it  is  not. 
In  these  constant  errors  of  movement  we  have  just  such  a  situa- 
tion. An  extent  is  estimated  to  be  what  it  is  not,  and  this  seems 
to  signify  that  some  internal  event,  process  or  effect  is  also  mis- 
judged. It  may  be  of  interest  to  observe  the  effect  of  practise  on 
the  illusion  of  impact.  Table  IV.  shows  the  result  of  seven  days' 
practise,  by  another  observer,  without  knowledge  of  results,  and  of 
seven  days'  later  practise  with  knowledge.  The  procedure  here  was 
the  same  as  in  the  former  experiments,  except  that  after  the  seventh 
day  the  observer  was  told  immediately  after  each  reproduction 
whether  his  second  movement  was  **too  short,"  ** right"  or  **too 
long."     (This  was  only  in  the  case  of  the  blocked  movements.)     No 
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statement  of  the  amount  of  the  error  was  made.  Each  record  in  the 
table  is  the  average  of  five  trials  for  the  particular  magnitude  on  the 
day  in  question.  Through  the  first  week  the  constant  error  is  seen 
to  have  increased  quite  uniformly  from  day  to  day,  practise,  in  the 
sense  of  repetition,  instead  of  decreasing  the  illusion  having  just  the 
reverse  effect.  The  V.E.,  however,  remained,  on  the  whole,  rather 
constant 

TABLE   IV 

ErrscT  of  Practise  on  the  Ihpact  Illusion 

Observer  V, 


Trials  for  Mch 
lUgnitade. 

100 

mm. 

160 

mm. 

200 

mm. 

250  mm. 

800 

mm. 

1907 

Ft. 

Blk. 

Ft. 

Blk. 

Fr. 

Blk. 

Fr. 

Blk. 

Fr. 

Blk. 

Deo. 

r  c.k 

V.R 

13 
11 

89 

to 

29 
10 

63 

14 

25 
8 

75 

19 
9 

31 
i(? 

40 
7 

27 
7 

26 

1 

"5 

C.K 
V.R 

24 
9 

171 
SO 

41 
10 

111 
f5 

15 
i5 

51 
11 

10 
8 

35 
3 

7 

22 

27 

C.R 
V.R 

14 
17 

137 
40 

20 
8 

94 

i5 

21 

69 

12 

io 

37 
itf 

—13 
6 

33 
8 

28 

i 

C.R 
V.R 

37 
14 

150 
16 

37 
7 

83 
S4 

11 
10 

56 
6 

30 
7 

47 
11 

9 
7 

28 

29 

1 

C.R 
V.R 

30 

IS 

154 

£7 

28 

92 
fi 

27 

48 
i5 

43 

43 

ii 

26 

iJ 

41 
i(? 

30 

C.R 
V.R 

59 
19 

99 
t6 

47 
7 

85 
15 

29 
8 

53 
5 

19 
11 

43 
if 

20 
6 

29 
10 

31 

C.E. 
.V.R 

43 

18 

123 
U 

50 
5 

97 

43 

63 
i9 

28 
5 

47 
6 

15 

7 

34 
iO 

Jan. 

1 

r  CR 

V.R 

37 
13 

63 

44 
5 

60 
fp 

32 

i7 

31 
if 

30 

2 

ii 

13 
8 

7 
14 

2 

C.R 
V.R 

19 
6 

45 
Sg 

20 

IS 

45 
10 

17 
11 

27 
10 

5 
6 

13 

10 

4 

itf 

—  9 

3 

1 

CR 
V.R 

10 
9 

74 
S3 

34 

43 

ff 

26 

7 
8 

15 

5 
5 

5 
5 

--  5 

4 

4 

1 

CR 
V.R 

26 

if 

54 

S9 

13 
1 

31 

8 

13 

6 

1 
6 

13 
6 

—11 
9 

16 
10 

—  6 
7 

5 

•5 

CR 
V.R 

16 
8 

70 

te 

11 

19 

if 

6 
5 

12 

12 

—  1 
16 

6 

—  4 

if 

6 

CR 
V.R 

16 
10 

63 
13 

24 
2^ 

21 

ii 

19 
5 

18 
i5 

23 

8 
5 

6 
5 

—  5 

P 

7 

CR 
.V.R 

24 
9 

47 
18 

35 
6 

26 
if 

21 
S 

6 
11 

12 
6 

—  8 
11 

4 

5 

—10 
9 

8 

During  the  second  week  the  effect  of  knowledge  was  simply  to 
shorten  all  reproductions.  For  the  shorter  movements  the  C.E.  thus 
became  smaller  but  remained  positive  throughout,  while  the  previous 
positive  error  for  the  long  movements  became  decidedly  negative. 
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Apparently  the  effect  of  practise,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  is  not  to 
decrease  the  illusion,  but  to  provoke  a  deliberate  shortening  of  the 
reproductions  against  the  observer's  own  judgment.     The  C.E.  for 


TABLE    V 

Effect  of  Practise  on  the  Impact  Illusion 

Observer  Chr. 


AT«ng9  of  Fire 

TriAU  for  Each 

Magnitude 

100  1 

mm. 

160  mm. 

200 

mm. 

250 

mm. 

800 

mm. 

1907. 

Fr. 

Blk. 

Ft. 

Blk. 

Ft. 

Blk. 

Ft. 

Blk. 

Fr. 

Blk. 

Dec 

V.E. 

31 
6 

224 

i4 

12 

4 

141 

24 

IS 

167 

14 

9 
11 

75 
9 

—  1 
7 

69 
17 

1 

C.E. 
V.E. 

13 
6 

214 

to 

25 

IS 

90 
18 

28 
9 

113 
fP 

-5 
8 

52 

91 

2 

5 

43 
fO 

2 

C.R 
V.E. 

7 

99 
18 

—  4 
iO 

52 

10 
iJ 

25 

4 

~  3 

0 

22 

if 

-  1 

7 

9 
5 

3 

C.E. 
V.E. 

—  3 
IS 

39 

16 

0 
17 

54 

0 
IS 

40 
iJ 

0 

7 

17 

io 

10 
16 

2 

4 

C.E. 
V.E. 

2 

10 

88 
4S 

9 
5 

24 

17 

7 
18 

35 

5-^ 

—  4 
9 

18 
19 

—  7 
7 

13 

5 

C.E. 
V.R 

1 
IS 

52 
40 

1 
14 

37 

—  1 
10 

3 

6 

—14 

4 

2 

5 

—  3 

11 

6 

1 

C.E. 
V.E. 

7 
IS 

64 
40 

2 

ii 

46 
16 

—10 
5 

31 

7 

—  5 
IS 

25 

11 

3 

7 

2 

9 

^ 

w 

C.E. 
V.E. 

-12 
6 

18 
SS 

-12 

7 

33 

—  2 

7 

10 
IS 

—  5 
6 

9 

—  1 

7 

1 

10 

■s 

C.E. 
V.E. 

-11 
11 

45 
^7 

—  9 
9 

31 

-  1 

7 

10 
22 

—  1 

5 

—  9 
f 

0 
9 

11 

C.E. 
V.E. 

—25 

10 

27 
if 

1 
15 

29 
11 

2 

26 

-  2 

2 

7 

-11 
S 

0 

7 

12 

CE. 
V.E. 

—23 
4 

21 
16 

-  6 
IS 

8 

—  3 

7 

8 
9 

-  1 

—  6 

—  4 

—14 
€ 

13 

C.E. 
V.E. 

6 
11 

27 
21 

1 

18 
19 

4 

9 

-  4 

4 

3 

6 

3 
5 

14 

CE. 
V.E. 

—   1 
4 

16 
19 

20 
9 

44 
2^ 

10 
If 

19 
IS 

0 

7 
5 

—15 
5 

1 

16 

C.E. 
V.R 

-4 

8 

26 
11 

-^  2 

28 

i-# 

2 

6 

19 
if 

2 

i(? 

-  4 

7 

5 

-  5 
10 

17 

CE. 
.V.E. 

—  6 
6 

1 
6 

9 
IS 

9 

7 

3 

5 
i(? 

-  2 

77 

-  7 

1 
4 

1 
5 

18 

the  long  movements,  which  was  less  proportionately  than  that  for  the 
shorter  ones,  was  shortened  sufficiently  to  be  transformed  into  a 
negative  error.  Here  again  the  V.E.  remains  little  changed  through- 
out. Table  V.,  for  still  another  observer,  for  two  weeks,  with  cor- 
rective knowledge  from  the  beginning,  and  five  daily  trials  for  each 
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leeord,  for  both  free  and  blocked  movem^its,  shows  mnch  the  same 
e£Fect.  The  variable  errors  remain  practically  unchanged,  the  posi- 
tive constant  errors  for  the  blocked  movements  become  quickly  re- 
dncedy  while  the  constant  errors  for  the  free  movements,  beginning  as 
positive,  soon  become  almost  entirely  negative.  The  real  illusion 
still  persists,  and  the  deliberate  attempt  to  correct  it  miscarries  in 
producing  an  opposite  error  for  the  free  movements.  Another  experi- 
ment, on  a  fifth  observer  for  fourteen  days  shows  the  same  persist- 
ence of  the  illusion  and  the  same  disastrous  effect  of  the  deliberate 
corrective  attempts. 

The  effect  of  these  corrective  attempts  on  the  reproduction  of 
free  movements  is  not  unlike  the  suggestive  results  of  Solomons'* 
experiment  on  two-point  discrimination,  and  seems  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  nature  and  basis  of  the  judgment  of  extent.  Solomons' 
experiment  demonstrated  the  susceptibility  to  suggestion  of  the 
"judgment  of  twoness"  and  its  lack  of  connection  with  judgments 
of  area,  jMNsition,  etc  These  facts  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  judg- 
ment iB  at  bottom  but  a  matter  of  simple  association.  "We  learn 
that  a  certain  kind  of  sensation  means  two  points,  just  as  we  learn 
that  certain  marks  mean  the  letter  H,  that  another  group  of  sensa- 
tions means  "book,"  etc.  In  the  experiment  referred  to  the  two- 
point  and  one-point  touches  were  purposely  made  to  differ  in  two 
other  features— niode  of  application  and  locality— the  two-point 
touch  being  made  by  a  sharp  blow,  in  one  area,  the  one-point  being 
applied  more  by  pressure  and  always  in  another  area.  After  a 
period  of  practise  the  conditions  were  reversed— "the  double  points 
now  pressed  down  and  in  the  place  where  the  single  point  was  for- 
merly applied,  while  the  single  touch  is  made  with  a  blow  and  in  the 
place  where  at  the  start  the  double  touch  was  made."  Under  these 
circumstances  the  judgment  was  reversed— two  is  called  one  and  one 
two.  "The  peculiarities  of  the  sensation  due  to  the  method  of  appli- 
cation and  the  locality,  have  completely  superseded  those  due  to  the 
number  of  points,  as  a  basis  for  the  judgment."  His  conclusion  is 
that  any  cutaneous  sensation  may  give  rise  to  a  perception  of  two 
contacts  if  the  past  experience  of  the  individual  has  established 
the  proper  associations,  and  that  there  seem  to  be  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  same  holds  for  other  cutaneous  judgments— position, 
area,  etc. 

Our  present  experiment  affords  indications  of  a  similar  asso- 
ciative and  empirical  basis  for  the  judgment  of  extent  of  movement. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  movements  of  the  subject 
were  made  on  some  already  present  basis  of  comparison— a  certain 

*P^ydU>l.  Rev.,  4,  246,  1897. 
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movement  in  one  region  of  the  arm's  total  possible  swing  was  felt 
as  equal  to  a  certain  other  movement  Introspectively  the  basis 
satisfied  the  demands  of  the  experiment  But  objectively  the  impact 
disturbance  induced  striking  discrepancy  in  the  judgments  of 
equality.  So  long  as  this  discrepancy  entailed  no  serious  conse- 
quence the  old  system  of  criteria  persisted  and  the  error  went  unper- 
ceived.  But  as  soon  as  the  subject  became  aware  of  the  large  con- 
stant error  in  his  reproductions,  the  desire  for  objective  equality  led 
to  a  transformation  of  the  basis  of  judgment.  The  old  signs  of 
magnitude  could  no  longer  be  relied  on.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
week  this  new  basis  had  become  fairly  well  established  and  the  accu- 
racy of  reproduction  of  the  impact  movements  approximates  the 
original  accuracy  of  the  free  movements.  The  effect  of  this  newly 
established  basis  on  the  judgment  of  free  movements  is  significant. 
The  correction  which  is  appropriate  in  the  case  of  impact  movements 
is  not  restricted  to  these  only,  but  is  carried  over  into  the  other  situ- 
ation. This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  Table  V.,  but  appears  also  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  movements  in  Table  IV.  Movements  in  the 
first  part  of  the  arm's  swing,  the  standard  extents,  are  the  same. 
But  the  scale  of  criteria  of  extent  in  the  further  portion  of  the  arm's 
swing  has  been  shifted  downward,  an  objectively  shorter  movement 
having  been  learned  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  standard  extent. 
When  these  standards  become  free  movements  the  newly  acquired 
scale  continues  to  be  utilized.  Since  no  correction  was  made  in  the 
case  of  these  free  movements,  we  may  suppose  that  this  scale  would 
in  its  turn  persist  until  objective  necessities,  awareness  of  error,  or, 
in  case  the  impact  movements  were  dropped  out,  the  gradual  re- 
assertion  of  the  older  and  more  firmly  established  system,  led  to 
modification  in  one  direction  or  another.  Such  results,  along  with 
those  of  Solomons,  not  only  tend  to  lead  to  an  empirical  theory  of 
space  perception,  but  persuade  one  to  go  the  empiricist  one  better. 
Judgments  of  extent  of  movement  do  not  seem  to  be  dependent  on 
an  anatomically  conditioned  topographical  relation  between  points 
on  sensitive  membranes  (joint  linings)  and  points  in  external  space, 
or  on  any  fixed  serial  order  of  stimulations  of  skin,  tendon  or  muscle. 
As  was  the  case  with  the  judgment  of  twoness— the  judgment  of 
equality  of  extent  seems  to  be  at  bottom  a  matter  of  simple  associa- 
tion—those movements  are  judged  to  be  equal  which  have  been 
learned  to  he  equal— any  sensation  quality  which  adequately  iden- 
tifies or  differentiates  a  given  movement  being  sufficient  to  serve  as 
basis  for  the  judgment  of  the  equality  or  difference  of  this  movement 
and  any  other  movement  with  a  similarly  adequate  and  equally  well 
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learned  sensation  quality.^     The  significance  of  this  associative  basis 
of  equivalence  will  be  further  discnssed  in  Chapter  VII* 

The  cause  of  the  impact  illusion  is  not  very  clear.  Three  con- 
tributory factors  seem  to  be  present:  (1)  the  original  intention,  (2) 
the  irradiation  of  the  stimulus,  (3)  the  shock  of  impact,  as  a  sensa- 
tion in  its  own  right. 

1.  The  Original  Inteniian^—Thm  first  factor  is  probably  an  im- 
portant one.  The  subject  sets  out  to  make  a  movement  of,  say,  two 
feet,  and  is  blocked  at  10  em.  Now  the  process  of  preparing  for, 
innerv^ating  and  beginning  a  movement  of  two  feet  is  not  just  like 
any  other  experience.  It  requires  a  particular  attitude,  a  particular 
more  or  less  widely  spread  adjustment,  and  a  particular  operation  of 
visual  and  motor  imagery.  It  seeras  quite  likely,  then,  that  in  the 
reproduction,  the  observer  tends  not  so  much  to  move  over  the  dis- 
tance he  was  allowed  to  go  before,  but  to  repeat  the  original  perf orm- 
auee—to  take  the  same  general  attitude,  and  make  the  same  innerva- 
tion. And,  since  there  is  no  block  in  the  way,  the  reproduction  tends 
to  approximate  the  original  intention  of  the  first  movement,  and  the 
resulting  error  is  always  positive.  This  explanation  might  be  suffi- 
cient if  the  Ulusion  occurred  only  in  such  cases.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  four  subjects  in  which  there  was  no  such  explicit  intention  we 
find  the  same  error  manifested.  In  all  four  of  these  cases  the  ob- 
server was  simply  told  to  move  his  finger  along  the  track,  Imowing 
that  at  some  point  his  movement  would  be  blocked.  The  shock  of 
impact  might  be  expected  at  any  moment,  and  the  only  intention 
present  was  to  keep  on  moving  until  the  shock  came.  And  this  mild 
intention  is  certaiuly  inadequate  to  account  for  a  positive  constant 
error  of  155  per  cent,  of  the  standard, 

2.  Irradmti(ytt,—l!he  irradiation  of  the  stimulus  of  the  shock  of 
impact  may  have  caused  the  articular  surface  to  be  stimulated  farther 

^on,  at  points  where  it  would  have  been  stimulated  had  the  movement 
etoally  been  of  greater  magnitude.     Strict  adherents  of  the  joint 

"^sense  as  the  basis  of  judgments  of  extent  of  movement  might  find 
here  a  possible  explanation  of  the  illusion.  Or  the  irradiation  need 
not  be  conceived  as  restricted  to  the  articular  surfaces*  Tensions, 
strains,  compressions  and  various  local  signs  of  a  qualitative  or 
intensive  kind  are  doubtless  provoked  in  adjacent  and  outlying 
regions  of  the  miiscles»  tendons  and  skin  as  well,  and  these,  being 
ordinarily  associated  with  greater  movements,  may  aasist  in  pro- 
ducing the  present  illusion, 

3*  The  Sensation  Itself,— Th^  illusion  may  come  under  the  gen- 

■MesseDger  {Pstjeh.  Bev.,  Monograph  22.  1003)  seema  to  find  a  atmilar 
basis  for  the  perception  or  reeognition  of  number. 
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eral  head  of  the  phenomena  of  fusion,  the  shock  of  impact  fusing 
with  the  perception  that  is  uppermost  in  consciousness,  increasing  its 
sensory  elements  and  thus  the  apparent  magnitude  of  its  object.  The 
influence  of  a  secondary  stimulus  in  producing  an  apparent  increase 
in  a  primary  stimulus  is  a  common  experience.  In  the  case  of 
vision  this  influence  has  been  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  secondary  stimulus.*  We  found  this  to  be  in  general  the  case 
in  this  illusion.  The  effect  of  such  an  influence  is  always  *'the  tend- 
ency to  fusion  of  two  or  more  sensations  which  are  simultaneously 
experienced."  The  extent  of  a  movement  and  the  force  of  a  blow 
may  seem  at  first  thought  to  be  not  only  incommensurable  but  in- 
capable of  summation,  but  both  are  equally  perceptions  of  magnitude, 
and  Woodworth  has  shown  that  **  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cor- 
relation between  the  extent  of  the  preliminary  movement  and  the 
force  of  the  blow.''" 

Whatever  explanation  we  prefer,  the  significance  of  the  illusion 
in  the  study  of  the  accuracy  of  movement  is  clear.  Thus  in  Angler's 
recent  study'  he  finds  that  passive  movements  are  more  accurately 
perceived  than  are  active  movements.  Earlier  investigators  found 
the  reverse  to  be  true.  Now  from  the  description  of  the  method  used 
in  his  experiments,  it  appears  that  Angler's  results,  in  the  case  of 
active  movements,  were  subject  to  this  error  produced  by  impact.  It 
is  then  quite  conceivable  that  the  error  of  the  active  movements 
should  be  unfairly  increased  until  it  exceeded  that  of  the  passive 
movements,  although  under  similar  or  equally  favorable  circum- 
stances just  the  reverse  might  have  been  obtained.  Miinsterberg^ 
used  the  same  method  for  controlling  the  standard  in  his  experiments 
in  sense  memory,  and  all  but  one  of  his  subjects  showed  extremely 
large  positive  constant  errors.  In  the  case  of  the  smallest  magnitudes, 
5  cm.,  this  positive  error  was  nearly  always  100  per  cent,  or  slightly 
less,  decreasing  rather  uniformly  with  increase  in  the  standard  mag- 
nitude. The  statement  of  the  amount  of  error  under  such  circum- 
stances can  not  be  said  to  express  the  fidelity  of  the  memory  for  sen- 
sations of  movement.  Even  if  the  C.E.  is  eliminated,  the  V.E.  will 
be  too  great  by  virtue  of  the  greater  magnitudes  involved.  Besides, 
one  is,  in  such  an  experiment,  measuring  not  only  the  memory  for 
extent  as  such,  but  at  the  same  time  the  rate  of  decrease  in  vividness 
of  the  illusion. 

•  H.  J.  Pearce,  "  Law  of  Attraction  in  Illusion,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  11,  43,  1904. 
• "  Vol.  Control  of  Force  of  Movement,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  8,  350-9,  1901. 

•  Zeit.  f.  Psychol,  89,  430,  1905. 
^  BeitrSge,  4,  69-88. 


CHAPTER  m 

The  Indiffebenge  Point 

By  the  '^indifference  point"  is  meant  the  point  in  a  scale  of 
magnitndes  at  which  there  is  no  constant  error  of  estimation.  When 
estimates  or  reproductions  of  such  magnitudes  are  attempted  the 
general  role  is  that  the  smaller  are  judged  or  reproduced  too  large 
while  the  greater  are  underestimated.  At  some  mean  magnitude 
only  the  variable  error  is  found,  and  judgments  at  this  point  are 
consequently  more  precise.  The  region  about  this  mean  magnitude 
has  been  called  the  ^'indifference"  point,  more  properly,  the  region 
of  indifference.  The  phenomenon  of  the  ''indifference  point"  seems 
to  have  been  first  observed  in  experiments  on  the  time-sense.  Yier^ 
ordty^  writing  on  the  basis  of  Gamerer's  experiments,  found  that 
"there  is  an  unexceptionable  law  that  small  intervals  are  overesti- 
mated and  reproduced  so  on  the  kymograph,  whereas  longer  times 
are  inevitably  shortened."  Vierordt  also  states  that  the  "indiffer- 
ence point"  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  varies  with  different  indi- 
viduals and  at  different  times  in  the  same  individual.  "It  depends 
eq[>ecially  on  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  as  well  as  on  the  sense 
investigated."  But  the  "conditions  of  the  experiment"  were  not 
specified,  and  it  will  be  seen  later  that  Vierordt  himself  was  misled 
by  disregarding  them. 

From  the  time  of  Vierordt  the  long  array  of  investigators  of  the 
time-sense  set  themselves  the  problem  of  the  constant  error,  and 
sought  to  find  an  indifference  point  which  would  be  the  true  one. 
Horing,*  Kollert,"  Estel,*  Glass,"  Nichols,*  Schumann^  and  Stevens,* 
in  turn,  found  regions  of  indifference,  but  at  varying  points  in  the 
scale,  e.  g.,  Horing  at  about  .5  sec,  KoUert  at  about  .8  sec..  Glass 
at  2  to  5  sec.,  Nichols  at  about  1  sec.  and  Stevens  .7  sec.  on  one 
occasion  and  3  sec.  on  another.  Periodically  recurring  "indifferent 
points"  were  asserted  and  denied,  and  numerous  attempts  made  to 
relate  the  unit  of  periodicity  to  various  bodily  processes,  such  as 

*"Zeit8iim,"  1868,  p.  17. 
*Di89ertatioii,  Tabingen,  1864. 
•Phil,  atud.,  I,  78,  1882. 
•/Wd.,  «,  37,  1884. 
•Ibid,,  4,  423,  1887. 
*  Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol,  8,  453,  1890. 
^Z^.  f.  Psychol,  u.  Binn.,  8,  294,  1891. 
•Am.  Jour,  of  Psychol,  18,  1,  1902. 
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breathing,  pulse,  swing  of  leg,  etc.  These  points  will  be  more  fully 
referred  to  after  the  present  experiment  is  described.  But  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  relate  the  I.P.  (as  we  shall  hereafter  desig- 
nate the  ** indifference  point")  to  the  temporal  periods  of  organic 
processes  should  have  become  apparent  as  soon  as  it  was  found  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  all  our  judgments  of  serial  magnitudes,  both 
temporal  and  non-temporal.  Yierordt  had  suggested  that  '^a  similar 
relation  is  to  be  found  in  our  spatial  judgments,"  but  since  the 
temporal  relations  of  motor  processes  play  so  large  a  part  in  our 
spatial  judgments,  it  may  well  have  been  supposed  that  the  constant 
error  in  the  case  of  space  magnitudes  is  '^simply  the  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  of  movement — Whence  a  phenomenon  of  temporal 
estimation  as  well."** 

But  the  I.P.  is  also  found  in  judgments  of  weight,  force  and 
brightness,  as  well  as  in  those  of  time  and  extent.  In  all  these 
fields,  again,  there  is  little  agreement  among  investigators,  though 
there  is  usually  a  tendency  to  speak  of  the  I.P.  as  though  it  were 
in  each  case  some  absolute  and  fixed  region.  In  the  estimation  of 
force  the  I.P.  is  variously  placed  at  from  200  to  1,600^  grams. 
Cattell  and  FuUerton,  using  seven  observers,  with  a  series  ranging 
from  200  to  1,600  grams,  found  the  I.P.  to  be  in  all  cases  between 
400  and  800  grams.  Wreschner,  studying  the  perception  of  lifted 
weights,  found  an  I.P.  at  1,200  grams  and  generalizes  by  saying  that 
high  intensities  weaken  in  the  memory  while  low  ones  are  strength- 
ened, a  certain  moderate  intensity  remaining  unchanged,  in  both 
one-hand  and  two-hand  experiments.  Leuba,^^  experimenting  with 
memory  for  brightness  intensities,  finds  a  striking  diflEerence  between 
the  ratios  at  the  lower  and  upper  ends  of  the  scale.  **  There  seems 
to  be  a  natural  tendency  to  shift  the  sensation  held  in  memory 
towards  the  middle  of  the  scale  of  intensities."  In  other  words, 
low  lights  are  overestimated  while  high  ones  are  under-rated.  The 
recent  work  of  Lewis^^  gives  some  evidence  in  confirmation  of 
Leuba's  results. 

All  experimenters  on  the  extent  of  movement  seem  to  have 
found  regions  of  indifference,  flanked  above  and  below  by  negative 
and  positive  constant  errors.  And  although  these  I.P.'s  all  differ 
among  themselves,  it  has  still  been  the  custom  to  refer  to  the  indif- 
ference point  as  thought  it  were  an  absolute  something.  Thus 
Kramer  and  Moskiewicz  and  Jaensch  surmise  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  *'most  favorable"  extent,  as  well  as  a  ''most  favorable" 

•  Ktilpe,  "  Outlines,"  343. 

*Mwer.  Jour,  of  Psychol,  6,  370,  1892. 

"  Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  No.  2.    Psych.  Rev,,  Mon.  Supp.,  No.  40,  55,  1909. 
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time.  Schneider,^'  woridng  with  distances  ranging  from  70.  to  100 
mm.  finds  an  I.P.  at  90  mm.,  Delabarre^'  locates  it  at  about  300-400 
mm.,  Falk^^  at  70-80  mm.,  and  Miinsterberg  at  100-200  mm.,'*  while 
Gattell  and  Follerton'*  find  it  to  be  100  for  one  observer,  300  for 
another  and  600  for  a  third.  It  was  the  disparity  of  these  results 
in  the  extent  of  movement  which  suggested  the  present  experiment, 
for  while  di£Ferences  of  a  fraction  of  a  second  in  the  case  of  experi- 
ments on  time  may  be  considered  quite  possibly  due  to  individual, 
mechanical  and  experimental  conditions,  the  di£Ference  between  70 
mm.  and  600  mm.  within  the  possible  range  of  horizontal  arm  move- 
ments calls  for  some  other  explanation. 

That  no  such  explanation  has  been  suggested  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  most  recent  and  thorough  review  of  the  subject  of 
movement  these  disagreements  are  merely  stated,'^  without  being 
brought  under  any  general  law.  There  is  still  the  tendency  to  treat 
the  I.P.  as  a  fixed  magnitude  of  yet  undetermined  location,  without 
specific  regard  to  the  series  in  which  it  occurs,  although  Yierordt 
long  ago  remariced  that  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  I.P.  depended 
on  the  "category"  in  which  it  was  placed. 

The  present  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  general  law  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  I.P.  phenomenon  grew  out  of  experiments  on  the 
accuracy  of  reproduction  of  active  and  passive  movements.  In 
this  experiment  small  magnitudes  were  employed,  the  particular 
lengths  ranging  from  43  to  100  mm.  In  nearly  every  case,  both 
for  the  active  and  the  passive  movements,  a  constant  error  was  found, 
which  was  positive  for  the  small  magnitudes  and  negative  for  the 
relatively  large.  The  region  of  indifference  was  found  between  60 
and  75  mm.,  falling  at  about  the  middle  of  the  series.  These  figures, 
taken  alone,  tend  to  confirm  Falk's  statement.  But  another  series 
of  experiments  with  the  Cattell-Fullerton  apparatus,  using  a  range 
of  100-300  mm.,  resulted,  in  several  subjects,  in  a  quite  uniform 
I.P.  at  about  200  mm.,  thus  agreeing  with  Miinsterberg,  who  used 
a  similar  apparatus  with  about  the  same  magnitudes.  Nevertheless, 
the  subjects  of  Cattell  and  Pullerton,  attempting  to  reproduce  from 
memory  the  extents  used  in  their  experiments,  100,  300,  500  and 
700  mm.,  showed  an  I.P.  between  300  and  500.  The  inference  that 
the  difference  here  found  was  purely  a  function  of  the  series  seems 

" "  La  Memoire  des  Mouvements  Actifs,"  Diss.  Juriew,  1894. 

""Bewegunsemfindungen/'  89. 

"  "  Rftiimsch&tzuiig  mit  Httlfe  von  Armbewegun^n,"  Diss.  Dorpat,  1890. 

^Btitrage,  S,  159. 

»0p.  oit.y  61. 

"Woodworth,  "Le  Mouvement,"  Chapt.  VI. 
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obvious.  Yet  in  the  field  of  the  time  sense  as  well  as  in  the  field 
of  movement,  there  had  been,  since  the  days  of  Vierordt  and  Cam- 
erer,  attempts  to  find  the  real  ''indifference  point,"  each  investigator 
using  such  series  limits  as  seemed  to  suit  his  convenience,  apparently 
with  no  suspicion  that  the  I.P.  might  be  purely  a  function  of  the 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  scale  of  magnitudes  in  the  particular 
experiment. 

In  order  to  test  this  suspicion  in  the  field  of  movement,  the 
following  experiment  was  made.  A  standard  series  of  magnitudes 
was  chosen,  ranging  from  10  mm.  to  250  mm.,  and  this  series  was 
divided  into  three  sections.  A,  B  and  C.  The  magnitudes  of  section 
A  ranged  from  10  mm.  (increasing  by  increments  of  10  mm.)  to 
70  mm.  Those  of  section  C,  from  70  to  250  mm.,  with  increments 
of  30  mm.,  and  those  of  section  B,  from  30  to  150  mm.,  with  incre- 
ments of  20  mm.,  thus  overlapping  the  inner  ends  of  sections  A 
and  C.  There  were  thus  seven  standard  magnitudes  in  each  section, 
and  the  three  sections.  A,  B  and  C  represented  respectively  the 
lower,  middle  and  upper  regions  of  the  total  scale  (S)  originally 
selected.  The  standards  were  made  by  cutting  a  narrow  slit  of 
the  desired  length  in  one  strip  of  cardboard  and  pasting  this  strip 
upon  another  such  strip  as  foundation.  This  formed  a  furrow  which 
served  as  adequate  guide  for  the  stylus  of  a  Delabarre  pendulum 
planehette,  or  for  the  blunt  point  of  a  heavy  carbon  pencil  which 
might  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  while  the  forearm 
rested  on  the  planehette  board.  The  furrow  was  carefully  rubbed 
with  graphite,  thus  affording  a  smooth  and  noiseless  track. 

Experiments  were  now  designed  with  the  following  purposes 
in  mind.  (1)  To  see  whether  a  periodic  I.P.  could  be  found  within 
the  total  series  {S),  by  working  with  its  special  sections,  finding  an 
I.P.  in  A,  one  in  B  and  another  in  C.  (2)  To  see,  for  instance, 
whether  the  same  absolute  magnitude  might  be,  under  one  circum- 
stance an  I.P.,  under  another  circumstance  affected  with  a  positive 
constant  error,  or  again,  with  a  negative  constant  error.  (3)  To 
ascertain  whether  the  gradual  extension  of  the  series  limits  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position  of  the 
I.P.  (4)  To  find  whether  any  magnitude  in  the  series  evinced  any 
constant  error  when  estimated  out  of  relation  to  a  series  or  section. 
(5)  To  learn  whether  or  not  the  C.E.'s  occur,  even  in  serial  experi- 
ments, when  the  separate  trials  are  distributed  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Procedure. — A  Delabarre  pendulum  planehette,  with  a  14-foot 
radius,  was  suspended  over  the  outer  edge  of  a  writing  table  of 
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eomfortable  height  The  observer  sat  with  his  left  forearm  on  the 
board,  with  the  carbon  pencil  held  between  thmnb  and  forefinger. 
The  position  of  the  hand  was  made  constant  by  inserting  the  end  of 
the  litfle  finger  in  the  pen  shaft  of  the  board.  The  observer  wore 
the  blind  mask  throughout  or  woriced  with  closed  eyes.  The  board 
swung  an  inch  and  a  half  clear  of  the  table,  on  which  lay  several 
large  sheets  of  smooth  white  paper.  One  of  the  standard  strips  was 
now  placed  underneath  the  board  and  the  point  of  the  carbon  pencil 
inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  guide  slit.  The  cards  of  varying 
magnitudes  were  always  placed  so  that  the  center  of  the  board,  when 
the  pendulum  was  at  rest,  was  directly  over  the  halfway  mark  of 
the  slit  The  observer  could  now  trace  the  path  with  a  minimum 
of  interference  and  adjustment,  and  with  practically  a  horizontal 
swing  of  the  forearm,  the  actual  movement  being  thus  rectilinear, 
a  compound  of  elbow  and  shoulder  joint  flexion.  After  tracing  the 
dit,  the  carbon  point  was  brought  back  to  the  initial  position  for 
the  respective  magnitude  and  after  an  interval  of  two  seconds  an 
effort  was  made  to  reproduce  the  magnitude,  the  cardboard  strip 
having  been  removed  by  the  operator  and  the  carbon  point  writing 
on  the  smooth  white  paper.  After  another  interval  of  about  two 
seconds,  a  second  attempt  was  made,  in  which  the  observer  estimated 
the  probable  or  apparent  error  of  his  first  trial  and  tried  to  repro- 
duce the  original  magnitude  more  exactly. 


TABLE   VI 

Ebbob  or  Refboduction,  Fibst  Ain>  Second  Tbials  and  theib  Avebaqe 

H 

i 

10 

20 

80 

40 

50 

60 

70 

S 

CE.   V.E. 

C.E.   V.E.    C.E.    V.E. 

C.E.   V.E. 

C.E.    V.E. 

C.E.   V.E. 

aE.   V.E. 

B. 

1 

2 
At. 

+2     g 
+4      3 
+3      £.5 

+  25 
+  65 

+  45 

0      6 
+5      6 
+2.5   6 

—4       6 
+1      8 
-1.5  7 

-6       6 
—3       8 
—4.5   7 

—13     8 
-68 
—  9.5  8 

—16  7 
-12  8 
—14     7.5 

B. 

1 

2 

Av. 

+5    e 

+6      3 
+5.5  gJ 

+  7     5 
+10     5 
+  8.5  5 

+3      6 
+5      5 
+4      5u? 

+2      5 
+5      5 
+3.5  5 

+1      s 
+4      6 
+2.5   6.5 

—  3     ^ 

—  18 

—  2     8 

—  85 
-3     7 

—  5.5  7.5 

a 

1 

2 

Ay. 

+3     4 
+1     s 
+2      5.5 

+  2     ^ 

+  2     ^ 
+  2     4 

+2      6 
+4      6 
+3      6 

-5      6 

+1      7 
—2      S^ 

-2      6 
+1      9 
—  .5   7.6 

—  6     8 

—  67 

—  6     7.5 

—12  9 
-10  8 
—11     8.5 

Ay. 

+3.5   f£\-\-  4.8  4^6 

-f  3.2  6£ 

0      6.3 

—  .8   6.6 

—  5.8  7.^1—10.2  7£ 

At  a  given  sitting  but  one  section,  A,  B  or  C,  was  used,  each  of 
the  seven  magnitudes  being  presented  in  chance  order,  but  no  magni- 
tude being  repeated  until  all  of  the  others  of  the  series  had  been 
presented.  Twenty-five  trials  for  each  magnitude  were  taken, 
making,  with  the  corrective  attempts,  fifty  reproductions  for  each  of 
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the  twentj-one  standardi,  a  total  of  1^050  moremente  for  each  gab- 
jeet  Three  subjects  were  used,  all  being  graduate  stadents  in 
pnychology,  two  of  them  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of  the  experiment, 
and  all  three  ignorant  of  the  resolts  from  day  to  day. 


TABLE   Vn 
EiaoB  or  RKnoDcciKni 


i 

;^              ao                    50           <         7f                    M 

110 

ISO          1         1» 

5 

iP       C.E.    V.E.    CEL     V.E      C.E. 

V.E.     CE. 

V.E.     OR      V.E. 

CE. 

V.K 

CE.     V.E. 

B. 

1      -h  1      -^     4-  1        8     -% 

2+65+5      P    +2 

Ay.  -f  3     4^+  8      5^—8 

10    —10 
P    -  7 
P.5-  8^ 

8  —20      77 
7(?    —16        9 

9  i— 17.5   7(? 

1 

-29 
-27 
—28 

7    -80     7i 
*    —30      10 
7.5—80      7(?i 

B. 

1  +  8     tf    -h  9     71    1-4  8 

2  +12     6    +16     10    +5 
At.  +10     6    +12.5  i<?.5 +4 

7^—8 

IS   1—1 
IS    —  2 

9   !— 10      7f 

7-^1-9        P    , 
77.5—  9.5   lOS 

—14 
-11 

IM 
19 
IM 

—15       If 
-14      74 
-14.5   IS 

C. 

1+67-      0       7+3 

2     +  7     P    +  3       ^    +5 

Av.  i+  6.5  S    +  1.5    7.5+4 

^    —  1 
P    —  2 
^-5  —  1.6 

8 
8 
8 

—  6      10 

—  6      7-^ 

—  5.5   It 

—14 
—16 
-16 

14 
11 
ItM 

-14      74 
-17      14 
—16.5  14 

Av.     1+  6.5  gjgi+  5       ^.^+1.7  7<?.J—  4        P.5— 10.8   70.^;— 18.5   70.7—20      IXJi 

TABLE   VIII 
Ebrob  of  Repboductiox 


ij 

1 1 

R.     2 

|Av. 

1 
B.     2 
Av. 


70  I 

+  14 
+29 
+22 


V.E. 


100  mm. 
C.E.      V.E 


180  mm. 
C.E.      V.E. 


160  mm. 


190  I 


C.E.     V.E.     C.E.     V.E.     CE.     V.E.  |  C.E.     V.E 


9  Q      10     —12 

12     +11       12    ,       0 
77     +  5.5    77    —  6 


10  —23  IS  —37  77  —53  75  —68  19 
10  —17  12  —30  16  !— 55  75  —73  15 
10    —20     7f.5  -33.5  75u5  — 54     75    —70.5  77 


+  10  77  ,  +  10 
+  17  12  1+14 
f  13.5    77.5+12 


C. 
Av 


1  1  +  12        ^    +  8 

2  1  +  17      77     +14 
Av.  I  14.5     9.6  +11 


9     —  1 

8    —  1 

^.5—1 

I 

77+3 

75    '+  7 

13    +  6 


74 
12 
IS 

14 
11 


—16  75  —16  74  '—25  74  —38  18 
—19  74  —17  12  '—32  19  [—42  18 
—17.5  74.5—16.5  75    —28.5  75.5—40     18 


—  S     14    1-15     77    !— 33     75    |- 

—  2     74    1—12     74   1—32     75    —47 


45 


75 
75 


12^  —  5     14    '—13.6  12.5  —32.5  75    —46     75.5 


1  +  16.6    7^5+9.6   10.8—    .6    77.5—14.2  75.7—21.2  75    —3.^.3  75.5—52.2  77 


Tables  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII  show  the  results  for  sections  A,  B 
and  C  for  the  three  subjects,  including  the  constant  error  and  vari- 
able error  of  both  the  first  and  the  corrective  trials,  and  the  average 
constant  error  and  variable  error  of  the  two  trials,  for  each  subject, 
aloHK  with  the  grand  averages  for  all  three  subjects.  The  unit 
throughout  is  the  millimeter. 

The  results  are  thoroughly  clear  and  uniform.  In  every  section 
employed  we  find  the  relatively  small  magnitudes  reproduced  too 
great,  and  the  greater  magnitudes  reproduced  too  small,  both  in  the 
first  and  in  the  corrective  attempts,  while  there  is  a  region  of  in- 
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difference  at  about  the  middle  of  each  section.  Moreover,  in  tlie 
ease  of  the  small  magnitudes  the  positive  error  in  the  corrective 
attempts  is  seen  to  be  greater,  in  24  averages  out  of  the  26  in  which 
the  first  error  was  positive,  than  the  first  error.  The  difference 
ranges  in  section  A  from  1  to  3  mm.  (with  average  of  2i,  in  B  from 
1  to  *  mm,  (with  average  3|),  and  in  C  from  3  to  15  ram.  (with 
average  71). 

iBut  in  the  case  of  the  larger  magnitudes  we  find  that  only  in 
0  cases  ont  of  the  37  averages  in  which  the  constant  error  is  negative 
I  the  corrective  error  still  more  negative  than  the  first.  Of  these 
cases^  7  eome  in  section  C,  which  contained  the  greater  magnitudes. 
Thus,  in  27  averages  out  of  37,  although  the  constant  error  was 
always  negative,  the  correction  was  positive^  just  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  positive  constant  errors.  These  corrective  attempts  were 
introduced  in  order  to  see  if  there  might  not  be  an  attenuation  of 
accuracy,  by  virtue  of  the  mere  repetition  of  the  process  of  judgment, 
the  positive  errors  being  tlins  made  more  positive  and  the  negative 
more  negative.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Instead  all  errors  tend, 
on  the  whole,  to  become  more  positive,  the  tendency  being  more  pro- 
nounced, however,  in  the  case  of  errors  already  positive.  It  is 
probable,  consequently,  that  this  effect  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
particular  illusion  which  we  are  studying.  The  phenomenon  is 
probably  simply  a  '* warming  up*'  effect,  the  second  movement 
being  easier  than  the  first  by  virtue  of  the  motor  inertia  having 
already  been  overcome.  This  would  tend  to  make  the  corrective 
^■Dovement  really  greater  than  it  appeared.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  attempts,  then,  this  fact  would  also  have  some  bearing.      It 

I  would  mean  that  the  negative  errors,  so  far  as  actual  judgment  is 
eonceroed^  are  really  greater,  that  is,  more  negative  than  they  seem 
ilo  be  in  measurement  by  an  objective  scale,  and  that  the  positive 
terrors,  similarly,  are  not  really  quite  so  great  as  measurement  show^s 
[them  to  be, 
I  Turning  now  to  the  real  point  of  the  experiraent,  we  find  in  see* 
tion  A  (10-70  mm.),  for  the  three  subjects,  an  average  LP,  at  about 
I  40  mm,;  in  section  B  (30^150  mm.),  an  I.P,  at  aljout  75  mm.,  and 
B;in  section  C  (70-250  mm.),  an  I.P.  at  about  125  mm.  By  some 
"  singular  coincidence  the  ratio  of  the  approximate  I.P,  to  the  upper 

» magnitude  of  each  section  is  in  every  case  almost  exactly  one  half. 
It  is  apparent  that  in  extent  of  movement  and  in  time  of  movement, 
so  far  as  time  is  a  function  of  extent,  we  can  find  an  LP.  at  what- 
ever point  we  choose.  Given  the  series  of  magnitudes  with  which 
we  are  to  work,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  our  region  of  indif- 
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ference  will  fall  at  about  the  mid-point  or  region  of  the  particular 
scale.  Thus  in  the  present  experiment  we  find  that  70  mm.,  which 
is  always  underestimated  in  section  A,  falls  within  the  region  of 
indifiFerence  in  section  B,  and  is  always  overestimated  in  section 
C,  etc. 

TABLE  IX  ^ 

Ebbob  or  REPB(H>nonoN  fob  Isolated  Maqhituiies 


10  mm. 

70  mm. 

2Mmm. 

1st 

2d. 

At. 

let 

2d. 

At. 

UU 

id. 

At. 

C.E. 

-  .6 

-  .3 

—  .5 

+1.6 

+4.6 

+3 

—  .7 

-2.4 

—1.6 

R. 

V.E. 

1.6 

IJ 

1^ 

6.6 

6 

6.3 

lej 

16J 

13£ 

+ 

11 

13 

24 

11 

13 

24 

11 

13 

24 

14 

12 

26 

14 

12 

26 

14 

12 

26 

C.E. 

+  .3 

+3 

+3 

+2 

+2 

+2 

-3 

—6 

—4 

B. 

V.E. 

1£ 

IJ 

1.7 

4Jf 

6 

4.6 

le 

11 

le 

+ 

24 

23 

47 

14 

14 

28 

10 

8 

18 

1 

2 

3 

11 

11 

22 

15 

17 

32 

C.R 

—  .2 

-  .3 

—  .3 

—2 

+2 

.    0 

-2 

-4 

-3 

a 

V.E. 

1.5 

IJ 

14 

6.7 

6.3 

6^ 

19 

£3 

tl 

+ 

14 

13 

27 

12 

13 

25 

12 

14 

26 

11 

12 

23 

13 

12 

25 

13 

11 

24 

A  second  experiment,  performed  as  a  check  to  the  preceding, 
shows  the  facts  still  more  clearly.  About  four  months  after  the 
sectional  records  had  been  taken,  the  three  magnitudes,  10  mm., 
which  had  always  been  affected  with  a  positive  constant  error,  70 
mm.,  which  fell  now  into  a  positive  error,  now  into  the  I.P.  and 
now  into  a  negative  error,  and  250  mm.,  which  was  always  under- 
estimated, were  used  singly  and  on  occasions  several  days  apart, 
after  the  same  method.  Table  IX.  shows  the  results  for  the  three 
subjects,  giving  the  constant  and  variable  errors  for  the  first  and 
the  corrective  trials,  and  their  average,  together  with  the  number 
of  positive  and  negative  errors  in  each  case.  Comparing  these 
constant  errors  with  those  of  the  same  magnitudes  in  the  previous 
experiment,  the  effect  of  inclusion  in  a  series  is  evident.  The  magni- 
tude 10  mm.,  always  overestimated  from  2  to  6  mm.  in  section  A, 
is  here  slightly  underestimated  (from  .2  to  .6  mm.  in  the  case  of 
the  two  subjects  who  knew  nothing  of  the  purpose  and  results  of  the 
experiment),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  constant  error  is  a  purely 
chance  one,  since  the  number  of  positive  and  negative  errors  is 
almost  equal — 51  positive  and  49  negative.  The  magnitude  70  mm., 
with  average  constant  error  of  — 10  mm.  in  section  A,  -|-  1.7  mm 
in  section  B,  and  -|-  16.5  mm.  in  section  C,  when  taken  by  itself 
has  a  constant  error  that  is  purely  accidental,  the  -|-  and  —  cases 
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Bing  here  also  almost  equally  divided,  25  -|-  and  25  —  in  the  case 
If  a,  24+  and  26—  in  the  case  of  E,,  and  28  +  and  22—  in 
the  case  of  B.,  with  average  constant  errors  of  0^  +3  and  +2* 
The  magnitude  250  mm,  shows  the  same  results,  although  the  calcu- 
ated  cotmtant  error  is  slightly  negative  in  all  cases  (grand  average, 
^' —  2,8  mm.).  The  +  and  —  cases  show  the  same  equal  and  chance 
distribution,  in  the  eases  of  C,  and  R  50  +  and  50 — .  Only 
in  the  case  of  B.  is  there  the  slightest  deviation  from  this  rule. 
But  even  here  the  comtaut  error  for  10  ram.  is  only  +  3  mm.  as 
againat  +  5.5  mm.  in  geetion  A,  that  for  70-nim.  only  +  2  mm.  as 
against  +  13.5  mm,  in  section  B,  while  that  for  250  mm.  is  —  4  mm, 
against  - — 40  mm.  in  section  C. 

rXSO 


3fi0 
V/7S 


■7$- 
•50 


Fio.  L     Showing  the  Rise  of  the  iDdifforencc  Point  with  the  Kxtension 
of  the  Seriei  Limiti. 


This  conclusion  is  further  justified  hy  an  interesting  variation 
of  the  experiment,  performed  with  another  subject  (Hp,)  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  purpose  and  previous  conduct  of  the  experiment  as 
well  as  of  the  general  subject  of  the  indifference  point.  A  set  of 
standard  magnitudes  was  prepared  ranging  from  10  nmi,  to  60  mnL 
Lby  increments  of  10  mm.,  from  60  mm.  to  150  mm.  by  increments 
[of  15  mm.,  and  on  to  250  mm.  by  increments  of  20  mm.      The 
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standards  of  series  10-60  were  now  given  and  reproduced  in  chance 
order,  five  trials  being  made  of  each  magnitude,  a  total  of  30  trials. 
At  this  point,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  next  magni- 
tude (75)  of  the  series  was  introduced,  and  again  five  trials  made 
of  each  standard.  Then  the  next  magnitude  was  introduced  and 
similar  tests  made  for  series  10-90.  This  process  was  continued 
until  all  the  higher  magnitudes  of  the  series  had  been  introduced, 
the  last  set  thus  consisting  of  five  trials  for  each  magnitude  of  the 
total  series  10-250.  This  made  a  total  of  690  movements.  All 
these  trials  were  made  at  a  single  sitting,  so  that  the  subject  worked 
with  a  gradually  expanding  series,  the  lower  limit  of  which  re- 
mained constant  while  the  upper  limit  increased  by  regular  and 
approximately  equal  steps. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.     In  set  1  the  series  breaks,  as 
usual,  approximately  half  way  between  the  two  extremes,  giving 
an  I.P.  at  35  mm.,  with  positive  constant  errors  below  and  negative 
above.     In  set  2  the  I.P.  rises  to  about  40  mm.,  in  set  3  to  45  mm., 
in  set  4  to  50  mm.,  and  similarly  throughout  the  whole  experiment 
(disregarding  the  exceptional  height  of  the  I.P.  for  range  0-150), 
each  new  standard,  as  it  is  introduced,  being  found  to  influence  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  every  other.      The  general  effect  of  this 
influence  is  to  increase  all  positive  errors.      This  increase  shows 
itself  in  three  ways:    (1)    When  the  C.E.  was  positive  from  the 
beginning,  this  error  is  seen,  on  the  whole,  to  increase  with  the  in- 
troduction of  each  new  standard.      Thus  the  positive  C.E.  for  10 
mm.,  at  first  8.4,  becomes  as  great  as  13.6,  that  for  20  mm.  increases 
from  3.8  to  14.8,  and  that  for  30  ilfin.,  from  1  mm.  to  10.8.      (2) 
Constant  errors  which  were  in  the  beginning  negative  undergo  a 
transformation  in  the  course  of  the  experiment.      Each  decreases 
in  magnitude  through  an  indifference  point  of  its  own,  below  which 
it  emerges  as  a  positive  error.      This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  all 
standards  from  40  mm.  through  120  mm.      (3)  As  a  result  of  theses 
transformations  the  region  of  indifference  varies  about  a  constantl5r 
augmenting  magnitude  which  ranges  from  35  mm.  to  100  mm.,  bat 
goes  in  two  cases  as  high  as  110  mm.  and  120  mm.     In  general,  the 
indifference  point  rises  in  response  to  the  extension  of  the  series  at 
its  upper  limit,  and  lies,  in  all  cases,  at  a  point  which  represents 
roughly  the  median  of  the  total  group  of  magnitudes. 

The  results  of  all  three  experiments  are  consistent,  and  afford 
the  following  answers  to  four  of  our  introductory  questions.  (1) 
A  periodic  I.P.  can  be  found  within  the  total  series  {S)  by  working 
with  its  special  sections  (A,  B  and  C).  (2)  The  same  absolute 
magnitude  may  be  under  one  circumstance  an  I.P.,  under  another, 
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eflfeeted  with  a  positive  C,E.  or  again  with  a  negative  C,E*  (3) 
The  gradual  extension  of  the  series  limits  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding shift  in  the  region  of  indifference.  (4)  No  magnitude 
evinces  any  C.E.  when  estimated  out  of  relation  to  a  series  or  group 
of  which  it  is  a  member.  (5)  The  reply  to  the  fifth  question  is  to 
be  found  in  the  tables  of  Chapter  V,,  in  which  are  shown  the  effeetj 
on  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  errors  of  reproduction,  of  length- 
ening the  interval  between  standard  and  reproduction.  This  pro- 
j.eedure  has  the  effect  of  extendiug  the  period  of  time  within  which 
be  individual  members  of  the  series  occur.  We  have  found  that 
in  the  case  of  2-see.  intervals^  with  such  series  as  were  used  in  the 
present  experiment,  the  influence  of  the  judgments  of  one  magni- 
tude persists  throughout  the  experiment,  affecting  in  a  very  definite 
manner  the  judgments  of  all  other  magnitudes*  Our  present  query 
,18  eoncerning  the  persistence  time  of  such  an  influence.  In  the 
^experiments  of  Chapter  V,  intervals  of  2,  5,  10,  15  and  30  seconds 
were  introduced  between  the  standard  and  the  reproduction.  These 
experiments  afford  somewhat  definite  answer  to  our  question.  In 
Table  XII.,  recordlog  the  errors  in  reproduction  of  extent  for 
observer  W.,  the  LP.  is  found  in  all  series  up  to  the  15^ec.  interval. 
When  interv^als  of  30  sec.  are  employed  the  C,E/'s  are  all  consid- 
erably negative  and  the  group  effect  is  not  found*  In  Table  XV., 
recording  the  error  in  the  reproduction  of  duration  for  the  same 
observer,  the  I,P,  appears  after  2-sec.  and  5-see,  intervals,  but  not 
beyond,  while  in  similar  experiments  on  observer  H.  (Table  XVI.) 
» the  I,P.  is  found  only  after  intervals  of  2  sec.  While  these  are  but 
iJBcidental  observations  and  can  not  be  said  to  serve  as  basis  for  any 
ftdequate  quantitative  statement,  there  is  e^^dent  indication  that  the 
constant  errors  do  not  so  much  represent  transformations  in  a 
memory'  image  of  the  stimulus  in  question  as  they  do  the  effect,  on 
a  present  judgment,  of  the  persistence  of  the  mental  set  involved 
in  a  previous  judgment.  If  the  interval  between  the  two  judgments 
is  sufficient^  the  first  disposition  is  soon  dissipated  and  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  affect  the  second  performance.  That  the  C,E.  is  not 
due  to  the  transformation  of  a  memory  image  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  in  this  case  no  C.E,  appears. 

I  conclude  then  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  indifference  point, 
80  far  as  it  occurs  in  our  spatial  judgments,  and  in  our  temporal 
judgments  so  far  as  they  are  a  function  of  the  extent  of  movement, 
is  of  purely  central  origin,  aud  that  its  position  depends  entirely 
upon  the  range  or  limits  of  the  magnitudes  in  question. 

The  suspicion  is  a  natural  one  that  the  varying  and  contradictory 
I*P/s  found  by  the  investigators  of  the  time-sense  were  due  to  dif- 
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ferences  in  the  limits  of  the  series  of  magnitudes  employed.  And 
if  the  actual  range  of  magnitudes  used  be  but  tabulated  alongside 
the  I.P.'s  obtained,  the  suspicion  is  strikingly  sustained.  In  many 
cases  the  range  of  magnitudes  actually  used  is  not  clearly  stated, 
nor  is  it  always  clear  how  much  of  the  total  range  was  used  at 
a  given  sitting.  Such  data  as  could  be  found  from  those  who 
particularly  studied  the  constant  error  have  been  tabulated  in  the 
following. 

TABLE   X 
Relation  of  I.P.  to  Range  of  Intebvals 


Investigator 

I.  P.,  in  Seconds': 

Range,  in  Seconds 

Vierordt 

Subject  N. 

1.6 

.5    to    5.8 

"      H. 

1.4 

1       to    3.5 

"      V. 

3 

.6    to    3.5 

Touch. 

2.5 

.25  to    5 

Hearing. 

3.6 

.5    to    8 

Spontaneous  movement. 

5 

.2   to  65 

Horing. 

.5 

.3   to    1.4 

Kollert. 

.8 

.4    to    1.8 

EBtel. 

MulUples  of  .76 

Used  different  sections  of  range  1.5 
to  8  at  different  parts  of  daj. 

Glass. 

2to5 

.7    to  16 

3 

.7   to    9 

Stevens. 

.7 

.2   to    3 

One  would  scarcely  pretend  to  submit  these  figures  to  a  thor- 
oughgoing comparison,  because  the  methods  and  apparatus  were 
extremely  varied,  and  the  subjects  as  well  as  the  operators  were  all 
different.  Moreover,  the  influence  on  the  I. P.  need  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  quantitative  shift  in  the 
series  limits.  Nevetheless  the  table  is  suggestive.  Vierordt,  for 
instance,  states,  on  the  basis  of  the  averages  quoted  in  the  above 
table,  that  the  I.P.  **  depends  especially  on  the  sense  under  investi- 
gation,'' and  finds  that  for  touch  the  I.P.  falls  at  2.5  sec,  for  hearing 
at  3.5,  and  for  the  time  of  spontaneous  movements  at  5  sec.  But 
another  fact  should  be  observed  which  Vierordt  failed  to  point  out, 
viz.,  that  for  touch  the  range  of  intervals  employed  was  .25  to  5.0 
sec,  for  hearing  .5  to  8  sec  and  for  movement  .2  to  65  sec.  In  the 
light  of  the  results  we  have  just  reported  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  variation  of  the  I.P.  is  much  more  a  function  of  the  range 
of  intervals  employed  than  of  the  *' sense  under  investigation."  For 
in  every  case  the  region  of  indifference  approximates  the  middle 
of  the  range.  ^^ 

"  In  the  case  of  the  spontaneous  movements  only  216  out  of  1,708  move- 
ments were  over  20  seconds  in  duration,  and  only  444  of  the  upper  third  of  his 
scale  contrast  witlT  757  mo\'ements  in  the  lower  third.  The  I.P.  would  probably 
have  been  still  higher  here  if  both  ends  of  the  scale  had  been  equally  employed. 
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Similarly,  Boring,  with  a  range  of  ,3  to  1.4  sec»,  finds  his  I.P, 
at  .5  aec,,  Kollert,  mth  a  range  of  .4  to  h8  sec,  finds  a  higlier  I. P., 

and  Stevens,  with  range  *2  to  3  sec,  finds  it  to  be  at  .7  see.»  while 
Glass,  using  range  J  to  9  sec,  finds  it  at  3  sec,,  although  for  range 
.7  to  15  sec.  it  rises  as  high  as  5  sec.  With  these  facts  in  mind 
little  stock  can  be  taken  in  the  reports  of  rhythmic,  oscillating^ 
periodic  indifference  points^  tml^^s  it  is  explicitly  stated  just  what 
range  of  intervafe  was  employed,  not  merely  in  the  experiment  as 
a  wholcj  but  at  each  sitting  from  which  results  are  used,  Estel,  who 
found  periodic  I.P.  in  his  total  scale,  employed  different  sections 
of  this  scale  at  different  sittings.  Shaw  and  Wrinch,**  who  used  the 
method  of  successive  reproduction,  thus  partially  eliminating  the 
effect  of  range,  do  not  state  the  order  in  which  the  different  intervals 
were  used.  Negative  errors  were  found  for  ,5,  J5  and  1.5  seconds. 
Records  on  fonr  subjects,  using  intervals  ranging  from  .9  to  10 
seconds,  did  not  agree, 

TheoretkaL — The  cause  of  this  tendency  to  positive  and  negative 
constant  errors  at  the  two  e^remes  of  a  scale  of  magnitudes  has 
always  remained  obscure.  At  first  thought  it  seems  to  be  but  an 
instance  of  Fechner*s  time-error,  with  an  unexplained  difference  in 
direction  at  the  two  ends  of  the  scale.  But  that  the  illusion  is  not 
based  on  the  temporal  positions  of  the  two  stimidi  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  occur  when  the  magnitudes  are  taken  singly, 
although  the  temporal  positions  of  standard  and  reproduction  remain 
unchangei  Schiunaiin  attributed  the  phenomenon,  in  the  case 
of  time,  to  mechanical  sources  of  error  in  the  apparatus.  But  this 
Id  hardly  explain  the  same  tendency  in  judging  intensity  of 
hi  (Leuba,  Lewis),  or  the  size  of  squares  (Kennedy)  or  visual 
lines  (Miinsterberg).  Vierordt's  suggestion  was  that  it  might  be 
due  either  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  sense  organ  or  to  the  accom- 
panying psychical  processes.  Delabarre,^^  working  with  extent  of 
movement,  offers  various  esplanationSj  none  of  w^hich  seem  adequate. 
The  first  suggestion  is  the  lack  of  proper  and  sufficient  current  con- 
trol in  performing  the  short  movements.  The  reproduction  of  the 
short  movements  is  thtis  rougher,  and  the  moving  member  can  not 
be  stopped  at  will.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  the  very  small 
movements,  but  possibility  of  current  control  would  seem  to  be  a 
rather  fixed  physiological  factor  and  not  to  vary  up  and  down  the 
scale  of  extension.  This  it  must  do  if  it  is  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  a  relatively  large  movement,  underestimated  in  one  iSeries,  is 
overestimated  when  placed  in  another  series.      The  same  criticism 

••Univ,  of  Toronto  Studi&B,  1,  105,  1900. 
*0p.  df,,  80. 
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also  applies  to  his  statement  that  these  small  movements  are  unusual 
and  hence  overestimated.  Actually,  movements  so  small  as  writing 
movements  are  not  at  all  unusual,  and  are  made,  moreover,  with 
considerable  precision,  while  we  found  movements  of  a  foot  or  more 
being  overestimated.  Slower  speed  for  the  long  movements  is  also 
suggested.  While  this  might  apply  to  the  greater  extents,  it  has  no 
value  for  the  cases  of  the  other  senses,  in  which  the  time  element  is 
not  involved.  In  the  same  way  objection  must  be  made  to  the 
theory  that  the  effect  of  the  constant  change  and  renewal  of  the 
motor  impulse  is  to  increase  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  large 
movements.  Besides,  all  these  points  apply  to  the  standard  move- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  reproduction,  and  do  not  make  clear  why  one 
should  be  affected  in  judgment,  the  other  not. 

Wundt  considers  the  tendency  to  overestimate  small  articular 
movements  and  to  underestimate  large  ones  as  a  tactual  analogue 
of  the  similar  illusion  present  in  the  estimation  of  visual  angles. 
*'This  comes  under  the  general  principle  that  a  relatively  greater 
expenditure  of  energy  is  required  for  a  short  movement  than  for  a 
more  extensive  one,  because  it  is  relatively  more  difficult  to  begin 
a  movement  than  to  continue  it  after  it  is  started."*^  If  it  were 
merely  a  case  of  estimation  in  terms  of  an  objective  unit,  or  even  a 
case  of  the  comparison  of  two  arbitrarily  given  standards,  Wundt 's 
suggestion  might  suffice.  But  in  all  these  experiments  the  method 
of  reproduction  has  been  used.  The  observer's  task  was  not  the 
comparison  of  one  standard  with  another,  but  the  reproduction  of 
a  given  normal  stimulus,  and  it  was  this  reproduction  that  showed 
the  constant  error,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  **  relative 
difficulty"  of  a  short  movement  to  interfere  with  the  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  same  short  movement.  The  same  **  relative  diffi- 
culty'' is  present  in  the  reproduction  as  in  the  standard. 

By  far  the  most  complete  discussion  of  the  positive  and  negative 
errors  and  the  resulting  indifference  point  in  the  field  of  movement 
is  to  be  found  in  Woodworth's  chapter^^  on  the  subject.  The  pos- 
sible efficient  causes  are  here  analyzed  into  motor  factors,  sensory 
factors,  emotional  factors  and  factors  of  attention  and  association. 
Under  motor  factors  are  included  the  facts  of  dynamogenic  stimula- 
tion and  fatigue.  If  we  suppose  that  the  first  small  movement  acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  motor  system,  the  reproduction  would  be  ex- 
pected to  show  the  effect  in  being  somewhat  more  easily  made,  hence 
probably  correspondingly  larger  than  necessary.     And  in  the  case 

«  Wundt,  "  Outlines,"  3d  Eng.  ed.,  p.  139,  1907. 
«  "  Le  Mouvement,"  Chapt.  VI. 
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of  the  negative  errors  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  longer  move- 
ments, iQstead  of  acting  as  stimulanta,  actually  have  a  fatiguing 
effect,  so  that  their  reproductions  are  somewhat  more  difficult  and 
fall  short.  But  this  laat  supposition  is  shown  to  he  **  undoubtedly 
false/*  from  the  fact  that  a  single  eontraetion,  of  even  masimal 
force,  does  not  fatigue^  but  acta  as  a  stimulant  to  the  motor  appa- 
ratus. Besides,  the  illusion  does  not  become  more  pronounced  in 
the  course  of  the  experiment,  as  should  be  expected  on  the  basis  of 
fatigue.  Woodworth  admits  that  the  motor  factor  probably  helps 
to  produce  the  positive  error,  but  insists  that  this  factor  alone  is 
insufficient  to  explain  any  illusion  of  perception,  since  it  still  re- 
quires to  be  shown  why  the  error,  once  made,  is  not  perceived  and 
allowed  for. 

Moreover,  in  the  light  of  the  present  experiment,  and  the  quoted 
results  of  many  others,  neither  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  small 
movements  nor  the  fatiguing  effect  of  large  ones,  nor  both  together, 
would  suffice  to  account  for  the  fluctuation  of  the  indifference  point 
with  the  change  of  series  limits.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  70*mm. 
movement,  taken  in  one  series,  should  be  physiologically  stimulating, 
in  another  of  slightly  different  range,  fatiguing,  while  in  still 
another  it  should  be  physiologically  indifferent.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  exciting  or  depressing  emotional  effect  of  the  preceding 
movement,  while  it  might  be  conceived  as  contributing  to  the  total 
effect  if  the  indifference  point  were  found  to  be  fixed,  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  possess  the  same  variability  as  is  found  in  the  indif- 
ference point. 

To  Woofl worth,  *'the  sensory  factor  in  the  genesis  of  the 
constant  errors  and  illusions  may  seem  the  only  one  worth  recog* 
nizing/'  Under  sensorj'  factors  he  includes  the  lack  of  adequate 
sensory  evidence  for  finer  discrimination  of  movements,  and  an 
inequality  of  peripheral  sensation,  shown  in  the  fact  that  **the  longer 
and  stronger^  the  habitual  movements  of  a  member,  the  less  felt  are 
its  movements."  While  these  factors  seem  to  be  of  value  in 
accounting  for  asymmetrical  errors  and  in  comparison  of  movements 
in  different  directions  or  by  different  parts  of  the  body,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  variable 
indifference  point.  Nor  do  they  apply  to  the  same  phenomenon  in 
other  senses,  in  which  the  factor  of  movement  is  not  present. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  rather,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  indif- 
ference point  and  the  so-called  positive  and  negative  time  errors 
result  from  purely  central  factors.  The  general  law  seems  to  be 
that  in  all  such  estimates  we  tend  to  form  our  judgments  around 
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a  mode  or  central  tendency  of  the  series.  Toward  this  mean  each 
judgment  tends  by  virtue  of  a  mental  set  corresponding  to  the 
particular  scale  or  series  in  question.  This  is  practically  the  equiva- 
lent, for  judgment,  of  Leuba's  **Law  of  Sense  Memory" — '* There 
is  a  natural  tendency  in  us  to  shift  the  sensation  held  in  memory 
towards  the  middle  of  the  scale  of  intensitiea""  But  our  own 
results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  phenomenon  is  one  of  direct  per- 
ception rather  than  of  memory  as  such.  If  it  were  due,  as 
Wreschner,  Leuba  and  others  have  supposed,  to  changes  in  the 
memory  image  during  the  interval  between  the  standard  and  the 
comparison  or  reproduction  the  same  effect  should  be  present  when 
a  given  magnitude  or  intensity  is  investigated  alone — out  of  relation 
to  a  group  or  series.  The  present  experiments  show  that  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case  for  extent  of  movement  and  probably  not  for 
time.  Moreover  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  reproduction  of 
time  of  movement  indicate  that  it  occurs  only  when  the  interval 
between  standard  and  reproduction  is  short.  This  is  at  least  not 
the  most  favorable  condition  for  changes  in  the  memory  image. 
Besides,  if  the  illusion  is  due  to  such  changes,  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  behavior  of  the  memory  image  should  be  so  dependent  on  the 
general  range  or  group  in  which  the  impression  happened  to  occur. 
It  is  true  that  memory  images  undergo  changes,  which  depend 
chiefly  on  the  period  of  their  duration.  But  the  phenomenon  of 
the  indifference  point  can  not  be  brought  under  the  law  of  these 
changes.  The  constant  errors  flanking  the  indifference  point  seem 
rather  to  be  errors  of  direct  perception  and  their  generalization 
should  be  a  law  of  perception. 

In  the  case  of  immediate  estimation  at  least  it  is  not  so  much 
a  law  of  memory  as  a  law  of  judgment,  and  in  the  case  of  immediate 
reproduction,  a  correlative  law  of  automatic  tendency  in  perform- 
ance. It  is  the  operation  in  judgment  of  the  law  of  habit  and 
adaptation.  Just  as  a  group  of  diverse  and  varying  movements 
directed  towards  a  given  end  gravitate  toward  an  average  perform- 
ance which  will  economize  effort  and  yet  accomplish  the  end  of  the 
activity,  so  the  act  of  judgment,  in  the  interest  of  mental  economy 
— and  especially  the  motor  process  of  reproduction,  when  that  method 
of  registration  is  employed — tends  toward  an  average  estimate.  It 
is  probable  that  even  when  single,  unserial  stimuli  are  received  or 
movements  made,  they  are  **apperceived''  into  pretty  definite  men- 
tal sets  or  sense  categories.  Thus  our  movements  do  not,  in  their 
extent  and  force,  form  a  serial  scale  or  continuiun,  but  fall  apart 

^Op.  cit. 
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into  rough  groups,  with  rather  indefinite  limits  but  with  rather 
definite  ceotral  tendencies — sueh  groupSj  for  instance,  as  writing 
movements,  eating  movements,  dressing  movements  or  varions  sets 
of  trade  and  professional  movements  depending  on  one's  habits  and 
customary  occupation.  And  the  constant  errors  found  by  Delabarrej 
Loeb  and  others  when  movements  in  such  various  directions  and  of 
different  "category^*  are  compared,  are  probably  due  to  just  these 
central  factors  of  the  judgment  of  magnitude  as  much  as  to  any 
anatomical  or  phj'siologieal  facts. 

What  we  have  here  is  somewhat  different  from  the  contrast  ex- 
perience. The  apparent  magnitude  of  one  member  is  not  condi- 
tioned so  ranch  by  its  general  relation  to  other  members  of  the 
series  or  by  the  effect  of  an  immediately  preceding  member  as  by 
its  rather  specific  relation  to  the  central  tendency  or  mean  or  average 
of  the  series.  It  is  not  the  phenomenon  of  contrast.  In  fact  it  im 
just  the  reverse,  for  the  law  of  contrast  would  tend  to  make  the 
smail  magnitude  seem  still  smaller  in  the  presence  of  the  large  and 
the  large  seem  correspondingly  greater.  Nor  can  it  be  classified 
as  a  phenomenon  of  adaptation  of  attention  in  which  expectation 
or  surprise  are  supposed  to  result  in  constant  error  of  estimation. 
Adaptation  of  attention  toward  the  group  as  a  whole  would  lead 
to  a  situation  of  contrast*  The  small  magnitude  would  surprise 
by  its  uneJtpected  shortness  and  be  underestimated  in  reproduction, 
while  the  constant  error  for  the  greater  magnitudes  would  be  posi- 
tive. This  again  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  actually  find  in  the 
present  experiment* 

This  law  of  ceniral  tendency  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
judgments  of  extent  of  movement  in  some  such  way  as  the  following. 
Suppose  AC  to  represent  a  scale  of  magnitudes  and  B  to  represent 
a  value  in  the  central  region,  between  A  and  C.  In  the  attempt, 
now,  to  reproduce  a  given  magnitude,  every  point  in  the  series  may 
be  said  to  exert  an  attraction  on  the  moving  member,  by  virtue  of 
the  automatic  character  of  motor  habit — the  thing  once  done  tends 
in  the  future  to  carry  itself  out  to  completion  whenever  it  is  initiated. 
As  a  resxdt  of  this  ** attraction''  the  tendency  to  reproduce  a  magni- 
tude larger  than  AB  is  partly  inhibited  by  the  tendency  to  make 
one  less  and  vice  versa,  B  thus  becomes  the  ** indifference  point/' 
and  AB  the  magnitude  whose  reproduction  will  be  least  disastrously 
affected  by  the  motor  habit.  In  the  case  of  the  other  senses, 
though  not  reenforced  by  this  motor  law,  the  law  of  central  tend- 
ency in  judgment  prevails  nevertheless  to  sufiRcient  extent  to  compli* 
cate  our  measurements  and  to  keep  us  supplied  with  ** problems*'* 
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For  the  same  rule  holds,  as  researches  referred  to  in  the  first 
part  of  the  chapter  have  shown,  in  cases  in  which  errors  of  repro- 
duction are  not  present,  cases,  i.  e.,  in  which  the  judgment  is  purely 
a  matter  of  comparison  of  sense  stimuli — ^visual  lines,  visual  angles, 
duration,  weight,  force,  brightness — all  show  the  same  phenomenon. 
The  law  of  central  tendency,  in  such  cases,  produces  results 
analogous  to  many  cases  of  ''preperception."  The  hunter  who 
mistakes  the  clump  of  stubble  for  a  rabbit  is  the  classical  example. 
He  is  mentally  set  for  ** rabbits"  and  is  not  engaged  in  an  experi- 
ment on  sensible  discrimination.  Hence  small  differences  are  dis- 
regarded. Anything  which  roughly  approximates  the  form  of  a 
small  animal  is  adequate  to  provoke  the  judgment  '' rabbit."  In 
ordinary  life  we  are  not  concerned  with  small  differences,  we  are 
more  occupied  with  averages,  types,  central  tendencies,  general 
resemblances.  It  is  this  fact  which  frequently  permits  even  a  crude 
counterfeit  to  pass  undetected.  Now  it  appears  that  this  daily 
habit  carries  over  even  into  our  deliberate  experiments  on  sensible 
discrimination.  Each  impression  leaves  a  mental  set  which  tends 
more  or  less  to  assimilate  a  succeeding  impression,  just  as  the  set 
corresponding  to  or  induced  by  the  idea  ** rabbit"  tends  to  assimi- 
late the  clump  of  stubble.  Any  stimulus  not  too  different  is  likely 
to  appear  identical,  even  though  practised  scrutiny  with  knowledge 
of  results  might  make  the  discrepancy  apparent.  Now  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  resulting  mental  set  of  the  series  of  magnitudes, 
light  intensities,  for  example,  should  correspond  to  the  central 
tendency  of  the  series.  In  this  region  there  are,  in  both  directions, 
magnitudes  of  general  resemblance.  In  the  case  of  the  extreme 
magnitudes,  however,  the  resemblances  run  in  one  direction  only. 
In  the  central  region  the  stretches  or  ranges  of  resemblance  over- 
lap and  intensify  each  other,  magnitudes  within  them  are  mutually 
taken  for  each  other,  and  the  resultant  is  a  mental  set  for  the 
central  tendency.  Every  magnitude  tends  to  be  assimilated  by  this 
set  and  made  to  appear  less  different  from  the  central  tendency  than 
it  really  is.  The  degree  of  this  assimilation  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  difference  required  to  do  violence  to  the  mental  set  in  a 
single  instance.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  hunter,  the  degree  of 
assimilation  is  measured  by  the  deviation  in  contour,  shading  and 
general  appearance  sufficient  to  provoke  a  judgment  of  **not  rabbit," 
in  the  inexact  discriminative  processes  of  a  hunter  intent  on  game. 
Just  less  than  this  amount  of  difference  will  ordinarily  go  unde- 
tected. Similarly,  in  the  case  of  light  intensities,  a  rather  definite 
degree   of   assimilation   affects   magnitudes   on   both   sides   of   the 
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indifference  region.  This  amount  of  difference  is  ignored  in  the 
process  of  discrimination.  This  degree  of  assimilation  is  measured 
by  the  C.E.  This  of  course  will  be  negative  for  magnitudes  above  the 
region  of  indifference,  since  this  amount  of  difference  is  unnoticed. 
For  the  same  reason  the  C.E.  will  be  positive  for  magnitudes  below 
the  region  of  indifference,  i.  e,,  magnitudes  at  either  extreme  will 
tend  to  appear  more  nearly  equal  to  the  central  tendency  than 
they  really  are.  The  region  of  indifference  represents  the  range 
of  magnitudes  any  of  which  satisfies  the  general  mental  set  induced 
by  the  series  as  a  whole — they  can  be  roughly  substituted  for  each 
other  without  detection. 

In  this  sense  the  illusions  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of 
expectation,  except  that  in  this  case  expectation  results  in  assimila- 
tion instead  of  in  contrast.  The  words  **  mental  set  for  the  central 
tendency''  simply  mean  that  we  are  adjusted  for  or  tend  to  expect 
the  average  magnitude,  and  to  assimilate  all  other  magnitudes 
toward  it,  to  accept  them  in  place  of  it. 


CHAPTER   IV 

Relation  between  Extent  and  Duration 

Many  hypothetical  attempts  have  been  made  to  simplify  the 
judgment  of  magnitude  in  the  case  of  movements  by  reducing  the 
various  perceptions  of  extent,  time,  force,  speed  and  position  to 
terms  of  one  or  more  of  these  factors.  Thus  it  has  frequently  been 
conjectured  that  the  judgment  of  extent  is  based  on  the  perception 
of  duration  or  on  the  force  of  contraction,  that  force  is  measured 
in  terms  of  extent  or  speed,  etc.  The  most  frequent  suggestion  has 
been  that  which  would  make  the  estimation  of  extent  a  function  of 
the  perception  of  time.  Loeb^  was  led  to  this  supposition  by  the 
observation  that  some  subjects  sought  to  attain  greater  accuracy 
by  counting  during  the  execution  of  the  movement.  But  the  records 
of  such  subjects  showed  no  superiority  over  those  in  whom  the 
tendency  was  not  remarked.  Kramer  and  Moskiewicz*  proposed 
the  same  reduction  as  a  result  of  their  experiments  on  the  Loeb 
illusion  already  quoted.  They  supposed  that,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  such  diflferent  sensation  complexes  as  were  involved  in 
their  experiments,  the  only  quality  common  to  the  two  movements 
was  the  element  of  time  and  that  the  durations  of  these  intospectively 
equal  extents  would  be  found  to  agree.  The  conjecture,  however, 
was  not  put  to  the  test.  Similarly  Jaensch,*  working  on  the  same 
problem  very  recently,  finds  that  times  agree  much  more  closely 
than  extents  though  the  errors  are  not  always  in  the  same  direction. 
In  fact  he  finds  the  time  differences  to  be  as  small  as  one  could 
expect  even  in  deliberate  attempts  to  reproduce  durations,  and  con- 
cludes that  **we  hold  stretches  to  be  equal  the  retrospective  times 
of  which  are  equal.''  Even  when  the  movements  were  made  from 
the  same  initial  i)oint  the  times  were  almost  equal  and  seemed  to 
serve  as  criteria  when  visual  data  were  excluded.  Kiilpe,  while  not 
adhering  to  a  strict  duration  theory,  says  that  *  *  as  a  general  rule  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  a  distance  is  proportional  to  the  length  of 
time  required  for  movement  across  it." 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  an  array  of  objections  accumulated 
by  Woodworth*  which  seems  to  discredit  completely  the  foregoing 
hypotheses.     Chief  among  these  objections  are  the  following: 

» Pfluger'8  Arch.,  41,  124,  1887. 

•  Op.  cit.,  125. 

•  Zeit.  f.  Psychol,  41,  257-279,  1905. 

•  "  Le  Mouvcment,"  Ch.  IV.    "  Accuracy  of  Voluntary  Movement,"  77  ff. 
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1.  The  time  of  movements  may  be  extremely  varied  without 
entirely  destroying  the  approximate  equality  of  their  extents, 

2.  The  results  obtained  by  Cattell  and  Fullerton  show  that  extent 
can  be  judged  better  than  time, 

3.  Although  the  constant  error  when  one  movement  is  made 
faster  than  another  i5  in  the  direction  of  compensation  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  it. 

4.  If  we  judged  by  time  alone  the  difference  between  long  and 
short  or  fast  and  slow  movements  would  have  no  meaning  for  us 
aside  from  terms  of  visual  space  or  of  force, 

5.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason  for  believing  any  one  perception 
to  be  more  fundamental  than  others.  The  sensations  of  movement 
are  varied  enough  to  afford  each  sort  of  judgment  a  sensory  basis 
of  its  own.  Introspectively  there  seetns  to  be  no  inference  from 
one  perception  to  another. 

But  Woodworth  points  out  the  need  of  more  and  crucial  experi- 
mental data  on  the  precise  relation  between  the  two  factors  and 
sus^gests  the  three  following  methods  of  procedure : 

1.  Confusion  of  the  supposed  primitive  perception.  The  other, 
if  derived,  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  less  accurate  than 
ordinarily. 

2.  The  method  of  correlation  or  of  incidental  observation  of  one 
factor  while  the  observer  is  occupied  with  the  other. 

3.  Separate  accuracy  tests.  No  purely  derivative  perception 
should  be  found  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  more  primitive  per- 
ception on  which  it  is  based.  It  should,  indeed,  be  le^  accurate, 
since  the  process  of  derivation  would  probably  introduce  additional 
errors. 

The  first  method  here  suggested  has  frequently  been  applied  and 
has  resulted  in  considerable  irregular  but  incommensurate  disturb- 
ance of  the  presumably  derived  perception.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
the  second  method  seems  to  have  been  that  of  arranging  apparatus 
which  would  register  simultaneously  the  extent  and  duration  of 
movements  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  The  method  appears 
not  to  have  been  employed  until  the  experiments  of  Jaensch,  and 
these  were  under  restricted  conditions  and  with  unsatisfactory  appa- 
ratus. The  apparatus  u^ed  in  the  present  research  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  such  procedure^  and  in  the  present  chapter  experiments 
will  be  reported  in  which  the  method  was  followed  with  three  ob- 
servers. The  results  of  Cattell  and  Fullerton,'^  who  found  the  per- 
ception aud  reproduction  of  extent  to  be  more  accurate  than  that 
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of  time  have  been  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  third  method. 
But  certain  disadvantages  in  the  apparatus  used  in  these  observa- 
tions seem  to  make  further  experiments  desirable.  In  the  experi- 
ments reported  by  these  authors  the  duration  of  the  movement  was 
not  completely  under  the  control  of  the  observer.  His  task  was  to 
reproduce,  by  a  movement  of  50  cm.,  the  time  of  a  previous  move- 
ment of  the  same  extent.  It  was  not  a  question  of  stopping  a  con- 
trolled movement  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  period,  but  of  reaching 
a  certain  fixed  point  at  such  a  time.  If  the  speed  was  miscalculated 
no  correction  could  be  made,  since,  if  the  distant  point  were  not  yet 
reached  at  the  proper  time  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  move- 
ment beyond  the  time  felt  to  be  sufficient,  while,  if  the  point  hap- 
pened to  be  passed  too  soon,  the  record  was  already  made.  Under 
these  conditions  it  would  seem  that  perception  of  speed  rather  than 
perception  of  duration  was  under  investigation.  Moreover  these 
writers  report  data  for  only  J,  ^  and  1  second.  With  the  duration 
more  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  observer  the  perception  and 
reproduction  of  time  might  conceivably  be  found  to  be  more  accurate 
than  under  the  conditions  just  described.  With  the  present  appa- 
ratus such  conditions  are  easily  fulfilled.  As  the  car  moves  along 
the  track  the  duration  is  recorded  accurately  and  graphically  at 
every  point  in  the  progress  of  the  movement.  Variations  and  errors 
of  speed  need  not  interfere  with  the  execution  of  duration,  and  the 
recording  of  the  time  is  quite  independent  of  the  extent  passed 
over.  With  these  favorable  conditions  experiments  on  the  perception 
and  reproduction  of  duration  were  performed  on  two  subjects  and 
these  also  will  be  reported  in  the  present  chapter.  In  securing  the 
results  to  be  given  later  we  are  thus  applying  the  second  and  third 
methods  indicated  by  Woodworth. 

On  the  basis  of  factor  explicitly  studied  and  method  followed  the 
experiments  may  be  divided  into  five  groups. 

1.  Determination  of  the  accuracy  of  perception  and  of  repro- 
duction of  extent.  In  these  experiments  four  observers  were  used. 
On  three,  W.,  H.  and  Bt.,  the  magnitudes  ranged  from  100  mm.  to 
400  mm.  This  total  range  was  broken  up  into  six  sections,  viz., 
100-150,  150-200,  200-250,  etc.,  and  75  trials  within  each  section 
were  made.  A  trial  consisted  in  (a)  the  execution  of  a  standard 
movement  the  magnitude  of  which  was  controlled  by  the  signal  from 
the  sound  hammer;  (&)  the  attempt,  at  the  word  of  the  operator,  to 
reproduce  the  extent  of  this  standard;  (c)  after  having  completed 
the  reproduction,  a  guess,  indicated  by  the  word  **more"  or  '*less/' 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  error  probably  lay.     With  these 
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three  siibje<!ta  the  continiioiis  method  was  used,  the  terminal  point 
of  the  standard  serving  as  the  starting:  point  of  the  reproduction. 
On  subject  L.  the  sueeessive  method  was  employed,  the  initial  points 
of  the  two  moYements  being  the  same.  A  wider  range  of  magnitudea 
was  thus  made  possible.  The  raovements  used  varied  between 
150  mm.  and  650  mm.,  and  the  total  range  has  been  divided  into  live 
sections,  viz.,  150-250,  250-350,  etc.,  75  trials  being  made  within 
each  section.  In  the  calculation  of  error  the  separate  magnitudes 
were  collected  under  the  heading  of  the  section  within  the  limits  of 
which  the  standards  fell  and  the  per  cent,  error  calculated  for  each 
movement.  These  errors  were  then  avemged  to  secure  the  average 
per  cent,  error  for  the  group,  and  this  error  was  analyzed  into  con- 
stant and  variable  errors.  By  this  method  it  has  been  possible  to 
avoid  the  distracting  and  complicating  features  involved  in  earlier 
methods  of  controlling  the  magnitude  of  the  standard  movement. 
There  is  no  illusion  of  impact  and  yet  the  extent  is  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator.  At  a  comfortable  rate  of  movement  the 
reaction  time  in  stopping  the  movement  at  the  signal  is  exceedingly 
short.  An  important  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  however  delayed 
the  reaction  may  be  the  space  passed  over  in  its  execution  is  included, 
both  introspectively  and  objectively,  in  the  standard  extent  and  no 
allowance  need  be  made  for  it  Not  only  is  the  illusion  of  impact 
absent  but  the  errors  arising  when  the  standards  are  free  movements 
determined  in  their  extent  by  the  observ^er  himself  are  not  present." 

2.  Determination  of  the  accuracy  of  perception  and  reproduction 
of  duration.  These  experiments  ivere  made  on  three  subjects,  W., 
Bt.  and  H,  The  method  followed  was  precisely  that  of  Ex.  1,  except 
that  the  observer  tried  to  reproduce  the  duration  of  the  standard 
movement  instead  of  its  extent.  In  these  movements  the  observer 
endeavored  to  move  at  an  approximately  constant  speed,  and  this 
fact  enabled  the  operator  to  vary  the  standard  duration  in  the  same 
way  in  which  he  varied  the  extent  in  the  other  experiments,  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  slide,  the  contact  of  which  with  the 
prong  projecting  from  the  car  completed  the  sound  hammer  circuit 
and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  stopping  the  movement.  Having  ex- 
ecuted the  standard  movement,  the  observer,  at  the  command  of  the 
opei*ator,  went  on  to  reproduce  its  duration  by  the  continuous  method, 
_I'heJotal  range  of  durations  used  was  between  1  sec,  and  3^  sec, 
hm  been  divided,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  into  five  sections, 
vk.,  1-1  J,  l|-2,  etc.  The  calculation  of  error  was  performed  as  in 
the  case  of  extent :  the  per  cent,  error  of  each  trial  within  a  group 

•  See  Chapt,  11. 
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being  averaged  to  secure  the  average  error  for  that  section,  and  this 
error  analyzed  into  constant  and  variable  errors.  Within  the  limits 
of  each  section  75  trials  were  made.  In  each  case,  as  in  the  experi- 
ments on  extent,  the  observer,  after  his  attempt  at  reproduction, 
guessed  as  to  the  probable  direction  of  his  error.  During  the  course 
of  the  experiment  frequent  intervals  occurred  which  were  below  or 
beyond  the  range  of  durations  chosen.  These  were  not  included  in 
the  table. 

These  two  experiments  are  calculated  to  bring  us  one  step  nearer 
our  conclusion.  If  we  find  that  the  error  of  perception  and  repro- 
duction for  time  is  greater  than  that  for  extent,  as  suggested  by 
Cattell  and  Fullerton,  we  may  be  justified  in  concluding  that  extent 
is  not  judged  in  terms  of  time.  If  the  error  for  time  is  less  than  or 
equal  to  that  for  extent,  we  may  still  be  in  some  doubt. 

3.  Incidental  observation  of  the  relation  between  the  durations  in 
the  experiments  in  which  the  observer  tried,  in  his  most  natural  way, 
to  reproduce  the  extent.  Since  the  instrument  records  graphically 
not  only  the  extent  but  the  duration  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing 
such  a  correlation.  The  observer  devotes  his  attention  to  the  extent 
of  his  movements.  The  observer  having  made  his  reproduction  and 
guessed  as  to  the  direction  of  his  error,  we  can  determine  two  facts 
concerning  the  process:  (a)  whether  the  times  or  the  extent  of  the 
two  movements  agree  more  closely,  (&)  whether  or  not  the  subse- 
quent introspective  impression  indicated  by  the  judgment  of  **more" 
or  **less*'  agrees  more  often  with  the  objective  relation  of  the  extents 
or  with  that  of  the  times. 

Further,  the  agreement  of  the  durations  secured  in  this  way  can 
be  compared : 

(a)  With  the  accuracy  of  the  reproduction  of  extent.  If  the 
times  are  perceived  and  reproduced  less  accurately  than  the  extents 
we  shall  not  be  justified  in  supposing  the  perception  of  time  to  be  the 
more  fundamental  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  times  agree 
more  closely  than  the  extents  we  may  be  justified  in  further  consid- 
eration of  the  theory. 

(&)  With  the  accuracy  of  the  perception  and  reproduction  of 
time  intervals  when  such  performance  is  the  explicit  and  deliberate 
attempt  of  the  observer.  If  the  agreement  of  the  records  incident- 
ally secured  is  less  complete  and  uniform  than  in  the  case  of  those 
explicitly  performed,  we  may  infer  that  the  judgments  of  extent 
were  not  made  in  terms  of  duration.  If  there  is  no  considerable 
deviation  in  the  results  secured  by  the  two  different  methods,  the 
theory  of  the  more  primitive  character  of  the  judgment  of  time,  as 
proposed  by  Loeb,  Kramer  and  Moskiewicz  and  Jaensch,  while  not 
demonstrated,  is  at  least  made  exceedingly  plausible. 
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4,  Incidental  observation  of  the  relationa  of  the  extents  in  the 
experiments  in  which  the  observ^er  soiig^ht  to  reproduce  the  times. 
This  procedure  is  rendered  easy  by  the  same  features  of  the  appa- 
ratus that  make  the  preceding  observations  possible.  In  the  ob- 
server's attempts  to  reproduce  durations  we  have  the  extents  also 
recorded^  both  of  the  standard  and  of  the  reproduction,  (a)  If  we 
find  the  extents  to  disagree  more  than  the  durations  we  can  draw  no 
conclusion  at  all  except  that  the  perception  and  reproduction  of  the 
time  ia  clearly  not  a  fimetion  of  the  sense  of  extent  of  movement. 
(6)  But  if  we  find  the  extents  to  agree  equally  with  or  more  closely 
than  the  times,  it  is  possible  that  in  reproducing  time  one  seeks  to 
make  equal  extents  at  the  same  speedy  and  that  there  is  some  direct 
sense  for  speed  aside  from  the  conscioua  relation  of  extent  and 
duration. 

5.  The  experiments  constituting  the  fifth  group  were  suggested 
by  the  procedure  of  Cattell  and  Fullertou  in  their  analysis  of  the 
total  error  into  error  of  perception  and  error  of  execution.  The 
objective  measurements  may  he  supposed  to  reveal  the  basis  of  the 
perception  involved  in  the  total  performance,  consisting  of  the  esti- 
mation of  the  standard  and  the  attempt  at  reproduction.  The  guesses 
as  to  the  probable  direction  of  the  error  we  may  expect  to  give  certain 
additional  information  on  the  same  point.  Of  course  the  reproduc- 
tion is  always  tnteTtded  to  he  equal  to  the  standard,  and  at  the  final 
moment  the  observer  feels  it  to  l>e  so.  Otlierwise  he  would  correct 
it,  if  it  fell,  short,  by  prolonging  it  Or  if  the  second  movement  Unp- 
pened  to  '*get  away*'  from  him  and  this  error  was  recognized,  the 
consciousne^  of  failure  would  result  in  a  judgment  of  **more.*' 
A  priori^  then,  one  might  be  led  to  expect  all  guesses  to  be  **more/' 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  get  guesses  of  both  *'more*'  and  **Iess/**  If 
they  turn  out  to  be  approximately  equal  in  number,  no  matter  what 
the  actual  error,  we  may  treat  them  as  merely  chance  guesses.  But 
if  one  type  considerably  exceeds  the  other  we  may  suppose  that  its 
direction  was  determined  by  an  actual  retrospective  difference  in 
either  the  extents  or  the  durations.  Thus,  if  we  find  guesses  of 
*'more''  in  excess  and  on  consulting  the  objective  relations  of  the 
movements  we  find  a  tendency  to  a  positive  constant  error  in  the 
times  whOe  the  errors  of  the  extents  are  indifferently  distributed  or 
are  negative,  we  would  not  be  unjustified  in  assuming  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  guesses  was  determined  by  the  perception  of  time  rather 
than  by  that  of  extent  Further  inference  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  task  which  the  observer  was  explicitly  trying  to  accom- 
plish in  the  trials  concerned. 

Certain  other  points  descriptive  of  the  experiment  as  a  whole 
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may  now  be  indicated.  In  all  trials  visual  criteria  were  eliminated, 
either  by  having  the  observer  work  with  closed  eyes  or  by  allowing 
him  to  wear  a  blind  mask.  In  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the 
ears  were  plugged  in  order  to  exclude  the  secondary  criteria  afforded 
by  the  noise  of  the  apparatus  or  by  the  sound  of  the  vibrating  reed 
interrupter  which  controlled  the  magnet  of  the  time  marker.  But 
very  early  in  the  experiment  improvements  in  the  running  gear  of 
the  car  made  the  operation  of  this  apparatus  noiseless,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  interrupter  was  muflSed  by  the  use  of  boxing  and  pad- 
ding. This  was  probably  an  unnecessary  precaution,  however,  for 
the  vibrations  at  the  rate  of  10  per  second  can  scarcely  serve  as 
criteria  for  duration. 

TABLE    XI 


Repeoduction  of  Extent.     Fibst  Column,  Deubebate. 
Column,  lNcn)ENTAL 
Observer  W, 


Second 


1 

1 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Arerage 

a 

M 

100-160 

150-200 

200-260 

250-800 

30O-4»0 

860^100 

and  Trials 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

A.E. 

8           12 

12       18 

14       15 

9       18 

13       13 

16       19 

12           16 

2 

C.E. 

-1     +     1 

+  9  +  5 

+16  —10 

0  —11 

—  1  —10 

—12  —19 

—     2     —    7 

V.E. 

8          11 

10      19 

14       IS       9      16 

IS      12     11         7 

11           IS 

Trials 

15          25 

15        3 

15      13 

15       22 

15      15 

15        7 

90          85 

A.E. 

15          11 

14      10 

23      14 

18        5 

19        9 

12      14 

17          11 

5 

C.E. 

+  1     +    6 

+  5  +  5 

+23  —  2;-f  5  -h  ll—  4  —  7 

+  1-14 

+    5-2 

V.E 

16          10 

U        9 

16      1S\     17        7 

18        6 

11        7 

15             9 

Trials 

15          19 

15      10 

15       15 

15      14 

15      16 

15        8 

90          82 

A.E. 

13          35 

20      19 

22      23 

13      12 

12      13 

17      20 

16          20 

10 

C.E. 

—  2+32 

-f  10  +10 

4-13  +13 

+  5  +  2 

-1—7 

-15  —20 

+    2     +     4 

V.E. 

12          22 

19      18 

SO      22 

11      11 

12      10 

10        6 

14          15 

Trials 

15          15 

15      25 

15       13 

15      15 

15      17 

15      11 

90          96 

A.E. 

20          19 

10      12 

15      16 

15      17 

16      11 

12      12 

15          16 

15 

C.E. 

+12    +  11 

+  4  +  1 

+  7  +  4!+  3  -1-  6 

—  2-1 

—  8  —12 

+    3     +    2 

V.E. 

19           18 

10      11 

14      14     11      14 

16      11 

11        6 

14          12 

Trials 

15          21 

15      17 

15      19     15      14 

15      11 

15        4 

90          86 

A.E. 

26          18 

20      14 

16      21     23      18     25      17 

47      33 

28          20 

30 

C.E. 

—25     +     2 

-17-4 

_26  —14—23  —121—25  —12!— 47  —33 

—  27    —  12 

V.E. 

14         19 

17       IS       9       14\       7       17 

10      14\      4        8\      10          14 

Trials 

15          20 

15      171     15      181     15      18 

15      13 

15        2 

90          88 

A.E. 

16          19 

15      151     20      18     16      14 

17      13 

21      20 

18          17 

Av. 

C.E. 

—  3+10 

+  2  -f  3  -h  7  —  2  —  2  —  4|—  7  -  7 

—16  —20 

6           8 

V.E. 

IS          16 

U      14 

15       15      11       13     14       11 

9        7 

IS         IS 

Trials 

75        100 

75      72 

lb      78     75      83     75      72j     75      32 

450        437 

In  order  to  secure  information  concerning  the  influence,  on  the 
accuracy  of  reproduction,  of  the  time  interval  elapsing  between  the 
standard  and  the  attempt  to  repeat  it,  five  different  intervals  were 
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used  throughout  all  the  experiments,  15  trials  for  each  section,  both 
for  time  and  for  esctent,  being  made  i^ith  intervals  of  2  sec,  15  with 
intervals  of  5  see.,  and  similarly  with  intervals  of  10  Bee.,  15  sec. 
aBd  30  sec.,  these  eonstitnting,  for  each  section,  the  75  trials  men- 
tioned above.  The  results  on  the  influence  of  the  time  interval  will 
be  brought  together  in  Chapter  VL 


TABLE    XII 

REFBODUCnON    OF   EXTKNT.      FiBST   COLUMRj    DEUSEBAtl^. 

Column,  Incidental 
Ohstrver  B, 


Second 


-a 
t 

la 

o             mm. 

mm. 

tdtn. 

torn. 

mn 

AT«rtf9 

ftodTrbti 

s 

0 

j§            I0O-i5O 

li'X)-200 

200*250 

250-^300 

SOIhSSO 

S5(M00 

P«r  Ctiit. 

PerCftDL 

Pw  C«dI. 

Pvr  Cent. 

Per  Cmt 

P*r  C«fit. 

Pet  Cent 

A.m       2&      25 

n     12 

19 

16       15 

13      12 

10 

9 

17       15 

2 

aR    +25  +25 

+ifi  +  d 

+19 

+18  +  5 

+10  —  6 

+  8^ 

-  6 

+16  +16 

V.K      14      IS 

10       u 

9 

10      14 

11       11 

10 

7 

11      11 

IVImU     15      n 

15        9 

15 

16    n 

15      14 

15 

23 

90      69 

All      33      21 

20      18 

2,5      24 

23      15 

10      11 

11 

10 

20      17 

6 

C,E.    +S3  +11 

+20  +16+22  +10 

+23  +15 

+  7  +  4 

+  2 

+  1 

+  18  +  9 

V.E, 

14     U 

10      IS 

IS      ff 

11        8 

8      20 

11 

10 

11      15 

i:^n«lJ 

15      15 

15      11 

16      11 

15      16 

15      18 

15 

14 

90      85 

A.E. 

38      16 

22      34 

22      22 

m    17 

15      H 

9 

11 

23      19 

10 

CE, 

+38  +10+22  +30 

+  22  +12+29  +13 

+  14  +14 

+  6 

-  7 

+  22  +11 

V-E. 

//        9     14      ifO 

9      17\      9      10 

8      IS 

7 

10 

10      IS 

Trials 

15       4 

16        5 

15       9i    16      23 

15      24 

15 

20 

90      85 

A.E. 

25 

28      20 

27      15     24      13 

16      12 

20 

12 

23      14 

15 

CK 

+25 

+25  +19+27  +11  +  24  +4 

+13  —  9 

+20 

-12+22  +  3 

V,E, 

17 

IS       9,    IS      10\      9      14 

IS      10\      7 

7,     IS      10 

Triali 

15 

15      111     15      23 

15      16 

16      13 

15 

11 

90      73 

A.R 

18      12 

30        6!     21       12 

29    n 

21      10 

9 

7 

21      10 

30 

CE. 

+  7^7 

+28  +  11+21  —  1 

+29  +10+16  +  3 

+  4 

—  1 

+18  +  I 

V.K 

16        8'     19        5 

IS      IS 

17        S 

14      10 

9 

7 

IB       8 

Trials 

15        5      16        3 

15       13 

15      21 

15      26 

15 

16 

90      84 

A.K 

28      ISJ    24      18!     23      18 

24      14 

15      12 

12 

10 

21      16 

A^ 

aR 

+26  +10+23  +141+22  +  8 

+  24  +  9 

+12  +  7 

+  8 

-  6 

19       9 

*^"   V-E, 

U      le     14      1I\     iS      IS 

11      11 

11      11 

9 

8 

IS      IS 

Trkla 

75      36     75      39:     75      5ii 

75      86 

lb      96 

75 

M\  450    390 

So  far  as  possible  the  experiments  were  performed  in  an  order 
which  would  distribute  the  results  of  practise.  All  the  subjects  had 
made  a  great  many  preliminary  trials  before  the  records  presented 
in  the  present  chapter  were  taken.  In  general  hut  one  or  two  time 
intervals  were  used  at  a  single  sitting,  and  the  various  magnitudes 
were  taken  in  a  chance  order,  except  toward  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment, when  it  became  necessary  to  give  definitely  chosen  magnitudes 
in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  trials  for  each  section  of 
the  total  range. 
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The  results  for  each  observer,  for  both  extent  and  duration,  are 
shown  in  full  in  Tables  XI.  to  XVII.  The  records  on  separate  ac- 
curacy are  given  in  each  table  along  with  the  errors  for  the  same 
factor,  for  W.,  H.  and  Bt.  when  the  observer's  attention  is  fixed  on 
the  reproduction  of  the  other  factor.  Thus  in  Table  XI.  are  given 
the  A.E.,  C.E.  and  V.E.  for  observer  W.,  for  the  perception  and 
reproduction  of  extents— in  the  firat  column  under  each  section 


TABLE    XIII 
Repboduction  of  Extent.     Fibst  Column,  Deubebate. 
Column,  Incidental 
Observer  Bt, 


Second 


0 
M 

1 

mm. 
100-150 

mm. 
150-200 

mm. 
206-260 

mm. 
25a-«X) 

mm. 
800-860 

mm. 
860-400 

Arermge 
and  Trials 

2 

A.E. 
C.E. 
V.E. 
TriftlB 

Per  Cent. 
25      31 

+23  +30 
U      16 
12      12 

Per  Cent 
17      23 

+10  +19 
n      18 
11      14 

Per  Cent 
22        9 

+  8  —  3 
2t      13 
10      10 

Per  Cent. 
16       26 

—  2—10 
16      23 
10      11 

Per  Cent 

12       20 

—  5  —20 

12        6 

10        6 

Per  Cent 
22      13 

—21  —13 

9        9 

10      10 

Per  Cent 
19       20 

+  2+1 
16      14 
63      63 

5 

A.E. 
C.E. 
V.E. 
Trials 

26      26 

+23  +22 

tS      19 

11      16 

27      80 

+25  +27 

n      19 

10      10 

8      16 

+  6  —16 

6        9 

10        5 

16      13 

+13  +  3 

16      12 

10        6 

19      28 
—17  —16 

12  16 

13  5 

27      17 

—27  —17 

11        9 

10      11 

21      22 

+  4        0 

16      14 

63      58 

10 

A.E. 
C.E. 
V.E. 
Trials 

58      41 

+51  +37 

58      S6 

11       18 

35      14 

+31  +10 

SI      10 

10        6 

32      16 

+32  +  9 
17      16 

10    n 

10      17 
-4-16 

13  7 

14  8 

14      21 

—10—20 

13        9 

13      11 

23 

—23 

10 

10 

29      22 

+13  +  4 

19      13 

68      54 

15 

A.E. 
C.E. 
V.E. 
Trials 

87      45 

+87  +41 

SS      36 

10      10 

56      27 

+56  +  4 

29      26 

10      11 

28      16 

+26  —  2 

17      16 

10        4 

15      15 

+  8  —  9 

13        8 

10      15 

13      22 

—  4  —11 

U      18 

9        8 

25      26 

—26—26 

12        6 

10      10 

37      25 

+25  —  1 

20      18 

59      58 

30 

A.E. 
C.E. 
V.E. 
Trials 

73      27 

+73  +21 

4£      S6 

5      10 

50      37 

+49  +37 

JiJO      26 

5        6 

30      18 

+27  +  7 

27      17 

5        8 

17      16 

+  9  +16 

16      10 

5       6 

13      21 

-1  +7 
13      21 
6        8 

30      32 
—30  —32 

7  7 

8  12 

36      25 

+21  +  9 

26       18 

33      50 

Av. 

A.E. 
C.E. 
V.E. 
Trials 

54      34 

+51  +30 

S9      U 

48      66 

37      26 

+34  +14 
26      20 
46      47 

24      15     15      17 

+20  —  l;+  5  —  3 

18      U     U      12 

45      38     49      46 

14      22 

—  7  —12 

13      14 

51      38 

25      22 

—25—22 

10        8 

48      43 

28      23 

24      15 

18      16 

287    264 

when  the  attempt  is  to  reproduce  extent,  in  the  adjacent  column 
when  the  attempt  is  to  reproduce  the  durations,  the  extent  being 
recorded  incidentally.  In  the  case  of  observer  L.  only  trials  for  the 
reproduction  of  extent  were  made,  and  the  table  gives,  alongside 
these  errors,  the  corresponding  errors  for  the  durations  of  the  same 
movements.  In  all  the  tables  the  records  are  grouped  under  their 
appropriate  sections,  and  the  results  for  the  different  time  intervals 
are  indicated  separately.    At  the  foot  of  each  table  the  results  for  the 
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particular  sections  for  all  five  tirae  mtervaLs  are  averaged,  while  on 
the  right  of  each  table  ai*e  brought  together  the  reisults  of  each  sedi- 
tion for  the  particular  time  intervals.  Reading  across  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  from  left  to  right  we  have  given  the  influence  of  the 
magnitude  on  the  amount  of  the  error,  while  reading  down  the 


TABLE    XIV 

HEFBODyCTlON   OF   DUEATION*      FifiST    COLCTIO',    BeUBEEATE. 

CoLUHN,  Incidental 


Secono 


J 

1 

i-i.a«eo. 

LB-a 

.^ 

2-2.6  MC. 

2S-3SM, 

S-&Ai«a. 

l-3  5«ec. 
AieriiK« 

Per  cent 

Per  Cast. 

Par  C«iit. 

Per  Cent, 

P«r  CdDU 

Per 

C«bL. 

Pm  C«qU 

A.E. 

g      22 

10 

16 

11        16 

11 

18 

11 

28 

48 

10      20 

% 

CK 

—  1  +14 

+  1 

+  4 

0  —  1 

—  6 

—  4 

-  7 

—28 

-48 

—  2  —  3 

v,m 

S     fl 

10 

U     14     le 

IQ 

IB 

9 

4 

17 

10     u 

TiiMh 

15      24 

15 

18 

15      28 

15 

13 

15 

6 

S 

75      89 

A.E. 

15      34 

18 

22 

13      19 

8 

19 

8 

27 

22 

13      24 

B 

QE. 

+12+23 

+  3 

+11 

+  2  —  7 

—  0.2 

—  9 

—  4 

-24 

+  7 

+  3-1 

V.K 

m    M8 

IS 

18 

17      18 

8 

17 

7 

14 

f^ 

if      19 

Triak 

15      IS 

15 

12 

15      24 

15 

23 

15 

11 

9 

75      88 

A.E, 

26      35 

24 

19 

12      21 

S 

20 

7 

16 

20 

16      22 

1 10 

CK 

+26  +29 

+24 

—  I 

+  4  +15 

+  2 

+  5 

+  2 

+  2 

—14 

+12  +10 

VE. 

11     m 

11 

19 

li    eo 

7 

19 

9 

IS 

IB 

10      Ml 

Tri»b 

15        % 

15 

20 

15      15 

16 

18 

16 

16 

13 

75      76 

A.K 

27      29 

13 

24 

10      36 

11 

22 

12 

18 

26 

15      26 

15 

CE. 

+23  +20 

+  9 

+17 

+  4  +21 

+  4 

^22 

+  9 

—  1 

^21 

+  10  +  7 

V.R 

17      SO 

Jjf 

19^       9      SS 

IM 

18 

10 

18 

17 

1£      24 

TriiU 

15       8 

15 

B 

15      11 

15 

5 

15 

17 

18 

76      49 

A.E. 

IS      29 

13 

25 

8      18 

7 

17 

10 

29 

19 

11      24 

30 

CK 

+  7  +  8 

+  0.2  +13 

—  1  +12 

+  7 

+  5 

+  3 

+13 

—  6 

+  4  +10 

V.E. 

m     £B 

IS 

iM 

8      17 

5 

i* 

10 

iT? 

19 

10      21 

TmU 

15       3 

15 

10 

15      10 

16 

3 

16 

16 

14 

75      41 

A.E. 

19      30 

16 

21 

11      22 

9 

19 

10 

2S 

27 

13      23 

At. 

Q.K 

+14  +15 

+  8 

+  9 

+  2  +  8 

+  1 

+  5 

+  0,4 

—14 

-16 

6      10 

V.K 

IS      f? 

IS 

18 

11      Bl 

8 

IS 

9 

J(S 

18'  11    m 

Triali 

75      61 

75 

68 

75      88 

75 

62 

75 

64 

621  376    343 

•  luddentaL 

coltmin  on  the  right  the  figures  indicate  the  icflnence  of  the  length- 
Lining  of  the  time  interval  on  the  aeciiracy  for  the  total  range  of  the 
Ivtandard  Giagnitudes.  The  figures  in  the  lower  right  hand  comer 
of  eaeh  table  represent  the  average  errors  of  the  total  range  regard* 
lesa  of  the  diflference  in  time  interval.  We  are  now  ready  to  analyze 
the  results  according  to  the  principles  outlined  ahove* 

Taking  up  the  five  experiments  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  described,  we  have  first  to  consider  those  on  the  accuracy  of 
perception  and  reproduction  of  extent  of  movement  when  the  stand- 
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ard  magnitudes  are  neither  free  movements  nor  movements  termina- 
ting in  impact,  but  controlled  movements,  the  magnitudes  of  which 
are  determined  by  their  arrest  on  the  part  of  the  subject  at  the  sound 
hammer  signal.  The  results  for  the  four  observers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  columns  under  each  section  in  Tables  XI.,  XII.,  XIII. 
and  XVII. 

TABLE   XV 

Reproduction  of  Duration.    First  Ck>LUMN,  Deliberate.    Second 

Column,  Incidental 

Observer  H. 


Int 

Error 

1-1.5  sac 

1.5-2  MO. 

2-2.6 

•eo. 

2.5-8  lec 

8-8.5  MC 

Arerage 
andTriAli 

P«rCent 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 

Percent 

A.R 

23 

31 

16 

16 

9 

9 

7 

11 

7       12 

12        16 

2 

C.E. 

+23 

+31 

+11 

+16 

+  6 

+  2 

+  6 

+  2 

-  2  -12 

+  9+8 

V.E. 

6 

10 

if 

IS 

8 

9 

6 

16 

6        7 

8       11 

Trials 

15 

18 

15 

34 

16 

26 

16 

9 

16        3 

lb       90 

A.R 

26 

22 

20 

16 

26 

12 

16 

9 

14      10 

20       14 

5 

C.E. 

+26 

+22 

+19 

+14 

+10 

+  2 

+15 

—  3 

+12  +  6 

+17    f  8 

V.E. 

9 

if 

10 

10 

11 

19 

8 

8 

10       7 

9       10 

Trials 

15 

23 

15 

30 

16 

19 

16 

8 

16        7 

75       87 

A.E. 

14 

22 

26 

14 

29 

14 

23 

9 

22      17 

23       15 

10 

G.E. 

+  5 

+15 

+26 

-fio 

+29 

+  8 

+23 

+  9 

+20+8 

+20   +10 

V.E. 

U 

19 

17 

IS 

17 

if 

8 

IS 

11      16 

IS       14 

Trials 

15 

17 

15 

22 

15 

29 

15 

7 

16        5 

75       80 

A.R 

19 

23 

23 

19 

11 

14 

8 

9 

31 

19       13 

15 

C.E. 

+13 

+18 

+23 

+16 

+  8 

+  8 

+  7 

—  4 

+29 

+16    +9 

V.E. 

16 

18 

IS 

16 

IS 

if 

6 

9 

18 

IS       IS 

Trials 

15 

23 

15 

30 

16 

26 

15 

6 

16 

75       85 

A.E. 

33 

16 

26 

17 

16 

16 

17 

14 

33 

25       13 

30 

C.E. 

+33 

+13 

+26 

+13 

+10 

+13 

+  8 

-  2 

^30 

+21    +9 

V.E. 

f5 

IS 

11 

14 

14 

16 

16 

IS 

18 

16       14 

Trials 

15 

15 

15 

24 

15 

16 

15 

8 

15 

76       63 

A.R 

23 

23 

22 

16 

18 

13 

14 

11 

22      18 

20       15 

Av. 

C.E. 

+20 

+20 

+21 

+14 

+12 

+  7 

+  12 

+  1 

+16  +  0.3 

16         8 

V.E. 

IS 

H       19 

IS 

IS 

IS 

8 

if 

IS      10 

IS       IS 

Trials!      75 

96       75 

140 

75 

116 

75 

38 

75      15 

375     405 

For  W.  the  gross  average  per  cent,  error  for  the  several  sections 
varies  between  15  per  cent,  and  21  per  cent.,  with  an  average,  for  the 
total  range,  of  18  per  cent.,  and  increases  with  the  magnitudes  in 
rather  close  approximation  to  Weber's  law,  the  D.L.  being  between  J 
and  i.  The  C.E.'s  are  not  large  in  the  final  average,  though  they 
range  from  — 16  per  cent,  to  +  7  per  cent,  in  the  separate  sections, 
the  average  regardless  of  signs,^  for  the  total  range  being  6  per  cent. 

^  In  calculating  the  final  average  C.E.'s  signs  have  been  disregarded  in  all 
these  tables,  since  it  is  the  absolute  magnitude  rather  than  the  direction  of 
these  errors  which  is  significant  as  a  measure  of  accuracy. 
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The  phenomenon  of  the  indifference  point  is  found  here,  but  is  seen 
to  be  due  to  the  constant  errors  in  the  cases  in  which  the  intervals 
were  rather  short,  no  positive  errors  occurring  in  the  individual 
averages  beyond  the  interval  of  15  sec.    With  these  short  intervals 


TABLE   XVI 
Repboduction  of  Duration.    Fibst  Ck)LnMN,  Delibesate. 

GOLUKN,  iNCnXENTAL 

Observer  Bt. 


Second 


InUrral 

Error 

1-1.5  Me. 

1.5-2  Mc. 

2-2.5  MO. 

2.5-8  lec. 

1M).5mc. 

ArerMee 
and  Mala 

2 

A.E. 
C.R 
V.R 
Trials 

Per  Cent 
31      23 

+29  +19 
17      19 
10      18 

Per  CeDt 
26      21 

+26  —  4 

9      tl 

10      10 

Per  Cent 

11       16 

0  —10 

11       16 

10      15 

Per  Cent 
22      23 

-20  -20 
IS     go 
10        5 

Percent 

20      14 

—20-14 

9      10 

10      10 

Per  Cent 

22       19 

+  8  —  6 

Ig      17 

60      58 

5 

A.E. 
C.R 
V.E. 
Trials 

30      84 

+20  +26 
19      S3 
10      13 

26      18 

+24  +  6 

16      gg 

10      12 

15  24 
+  3+11 

16  gl 
16      20 

20      26 

+  2  —15 

gl      g4 

10      14 

10      30 

—  6—30 

10        9 

10      11 

20      26 

+  »-l 
16      gg 
66      70 

10 

A.E. 
C.E. 
V.E. 
Trials 

52      42 

+62  +40 

£4      t9 

12      18 

18      41 

+17  +18 

17      S7 

10      16 

36      21 

+36-3 

7      go 

10      15 

16      21 

+11  —20 

16      18 

10        8 

18      32 
-  3-32 

18        7 
10        6 

28      31 

+22  —  1 

16      gg 

52      62 

15 

A.E. 
C.R 
V.R 
Trials 

61      37 

+51  +35 

SO      gg 

16      24 

32      17 

+27  +13 
17      IS 
10      19 

18      24 

+12  -14 

IS     go 

10      13 

13      21 

+  1+4 
IS      gl 
10        4 

12      32 

-  9  —32 

10      16 

10        2 

25      26 

+1«  +  1 
17      18 
56      62 

30 

A.K 
C.E. 
V.R 
Trials 

48      75 

+48  +75 
£6      £6 
10        7 

62      24 

+62  +24 

g9      14 

10        9 

37      26 

+37  +  6 
Ig     g4 
10      10 

15  18 
-3  —  6 

16  go 
10        7 

18      23 

—18  —  5 

6      gS 

10        2 

36      34 

+25  +19 
17      gl 
50      35 

A?e»ge«. 

A.K 
C.R 
V.R 
Trials 

42      40 

+40  +39 

gS      £6 

58      80 

33      24 

+31  +11 
18      gl 
50      66 

23      22 

+18  —  2 

ig    go 

56      73 

17      22 

-  2  —11 

16      gl 

50      38 

16      26 

—11  —23 

11      IS 

50      30 

26      27 

20      17 

16      go 

264    287 

the  eflfect  on  judgment  of  the  total  range  of  magnitudes  has  time  to 
operate.  In  the  case  of  the  longer  intervals  the  separate  trials  are 
distributed  over  so  great  a  period  that  the  group  influence  is  not 
found  to  be  effective,  the  C.E.'s  being  all  negative.  The  final  vari- 
able errors  range  from  9  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  averaging  13  per 
cent.,  and  increase  in  rough  accord  with  Weber's  law,  though  there 
is  indication,  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  sections,  of  a  tendency  toward 
a  slower  rate  of  increase. 

Turning  to  H.'s  table  we  find  remarkable  similarity  in  the  re- 
sults. The  A.E.'s  tend  to  be  slightly  larger  than  for  W.,  ranging 
from  12  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent.,  with  a  final  average  of  21  per  cent. 
as  over  against  18  per  cent,  for  W.    The  V.E.'s  are  identical  for 
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the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  sections,  and  in  no  section  is  the 
difference  more  than  3  per  cent.  The  final  average  V.E.  for  H.  is 
12  per  cent.,  as  over  against  13  per  cent,  for  W.  Only  in  the  case 
of  the  C.E.'s  is  there  great  deviation.  H.  has  no  negative  C.E.'s, 
hence  no  indifference  point  occurs.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  ob- 
server is  the  writer  and  that  he  had  already  performed  the  experi- 


TABLE   XVII 
Repboduction  of  Extent.    Fost  Ck>LnicN,  ExTEins. 
Column,  Dubation 
Observer  L, 


8E00in> 


Int. 

Error 

mm. 
150-250 

mm. 
250-4HW 

mm. 
860-450 

mm. 
460-560 

mm. 
560-460 

Arerace 
andTrSOs 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

A.E. 

16        26 

9       19 

12 

17 

5 

14 

5 

13 

11       18 

2 

C.R 

—12   -f  15 

—  6    +10 

-10 

—  2 

+  0.3 

—  8 

—  2 

—13 

—  6  +  0.6 

V.E. 

11       20 

7       15 

5 

17 

5 

10 

4 

6 

6      U 

Trials 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

75 

A.E. 

13       16 

8       13 

13 

14 

9 

18 

6 

15 

9      14] 

5 

C.E. 

-1+8 

-6+1 

—13 

—10 

—  8 

—12 

—  3 

—  9 

-6-4 

V.E. 

IS       17 

6       IS 

5 

10 

6 

7 

5 

10 

7      11 

TrifllR 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

75 

A.R 

13       12 

12       12 

12 

19 

12 

19 

9 

20 

12      17 

10 

C.E. 

-10   +  4 

—  9  —11 

—11 

—13 

-10 

—IS 

—  9 

—20 

—10  —10 

V.E. 

7       14 

10       10 

10 

14 

9 

9 

6 

6 

8      11 

Trialfl 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

75 

A.E. 

14       24 

11         6 

6 

21 

5 

18 

3 

17 

8      20 

15 

C.E. 

—  5-8 

—  8—3 

—  3 

—  9 

—  3 

—14 

—  0.5 

—14 

—  4  —11 

V.E. 

14       20 

9         6 

6 

16 

5 

if 

S 

14 

8      16 

Trials 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

75 

A.E. 

14       20 

7       16 

16 

18 

9 

14 

8 

26 

12      18 

30 

C.E. 

-7    -f  5 

+  1    -13 

-13 

—  9 

—  9 

—14 

—  6 

—14 

—  7  —  7 

V.E. 

11       19 

7       11 

11 

17 

5 

7 

5 

20 

7       15 

Trials 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

75 

A.E. 

14       20 

9       12 

~12~ 

18 

8 

16 

6" 

18 

10      17 

Av. 

C.E. 

-7+5 

—  6   —10 

—10 

-  9 

—  6 

—13 

—  4 

—14 

7        5 

V.E. 

11       18 

8         7 

7 

15 

6 

9 

6 

11 

7      IS 

Trials 

lb 

75 

75 

75 

75 

375 

ments  of  Chapter  IV.  The  knowledge  of  the  usual  tendency  to 
constant  errors  in  such  trials  seems  to  have  operated,  though  quite 
unintentionally,  toward  correction.  The  C.E.'s  range  between 
+-  8  per  cent,  and  +  26  per  cent.,  averaging  19  per  cent,  as  against 
6  per  cent,  for  W.  With  this  observer  all  the  errors  increase  con- 
siderably more  slowly  than  Weber's  law  would  require,  and  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  the  square  root  law  of  Cattell  and.  Fuller- 
ton  suggests. 

The  errors  in  the  case  of  Bt.  are  still  larger.    The  A.E 's  ranging 
from  14  per  cent,  to  54  per  cent.,  averaging  28  per  cent.,  the  C.E's 
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ranging  through  —  25  per  cent,  to  +  51  per  cent,,  averaging  24  per 
cent,  and  the  V.E's  varying  between  10  per  cent,  and  29  per  cent., 
and  increasing  much  more  slowly  than  the  square  root  law.  The 
final  average  Y.E.  for  Bt*  is  18  per  cent*,  as  a^inst  13  per  cent,  for 
W.  and  12  per  cent,  for  H.  The  phenomenon  of  the  I,P,  shows  itself 
after  all  inter\'als. 

The  results  secured  from  observer  L*,  by  the  successive  method, 
appear  in  Table  XVII,,  in  the  first  column  under  each  section  and 
show  slightly  greater  accuracy  of  reproduction  than  was  found  in 
the  preceding  cases.  The  size  of  the  final  averages,  however,  ifi 
likely  to  he  misleading  here.  The  A,E.  and  V.E,  increase  with  the 
magnitude  at  a  rate  approximating  the  square  root  law,  and  since  the 
upper  limit  of  the  range  of  standard  magnitudes  is  much  higher 
here  than  in  the  ease  of  W.  and  H.  the  final  average  errors  are  ex- 
pi^ssed,  in  per  cents,  by  smaller  fi^ires,  Biit  if  we  inspeet  the 
lower  part  of  the  range  which  is  common  to  all  the  tables,  the  errors 
are  found  to  be  only  slightly  less.  For  L*  the  A,E/s  for  the  total 
range  vary  between  6  per  cent*  and  14  per  cent,,  averaging  10  per 
cent,,  the  CE.'s  are  all  negative  and  range  from  — 4  per  cent,  to 
—  10  per  cent.,  averaging  7  per  cent.,  while  the  Y,E,  's,  lying  between 
5  per  cent,  and  11  per  cent,,  average  7  per  cent.  The  absence  of  an 
indifference  point  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  produce  a  series  effect— that  is  to  say,  the  magnitudes  used 
at  a  single  sitting  or  taken  on  a  single  record  sheet  did  not  vary 
over  the  total  range  but  lay  within  a  few  adjacent  sections. 

The  results  of  the  second  group  of  experiments,  on  perception 
and  reproduction  of  duration,  are  indicated  in  Tables  XIV -XYI, 
in  the  first  columns  under  each  section.  For  W.  the  A.E.'s  for 
the  separate  sections  range  from  9  per  cent,  to  19  per  cent.,  aver- 
aging 13  per  cent,,  and  increasing  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
standard  in  close  agreement  with  a  cube  root  law.  The  sectional 
C,E/s  range  from  -f  1  per  cent,  to  +  14  per  cent.,  averaging  5  per 
eent.  Of  considerable  interest  is  the  fact,  already  mentioned  in 
another  connection,  that  an  indifference  point  shows  itself  only 
when  the  time  intervals  are  so  short  as  to  allow  the  judgment  to  be 
influenced  by  the  group  effect.  The  variable  eiTor  ranges  through 
8-15  per  cent.,  averaging  11  per  cent,  and  increasing  with  the  mag- 
nitude with  an  approximation  to  a  cube  root  law^  In  the  table  for 
H.  the  A.E/3  increase  according  to  Weber's  law,  ranging  between 
14  per  cent,  and  23  per  cent,  and  averaging  20  per  cent*  The  C*E/ft 
are  positive,  varying  from  12  per  cent,  to  21  per  cent,  with  an  aver- 
age at  16  per  cent.  No  indication  of  an  indifference  point  is  present 
except  after  the  2-sec,  interval.    The  V.E,  seems  to  follow  Weber  *a 
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law,  being  remarkably  constant  in  terms  of  per  cent,  and  averaging 
12  per  cent,  for  the  total  range  as  over  against  11  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  W. 

In  the  case  of  Bt.  again,  all  errors  are  greater,  and  the  constant 
errors  change  their  sign  at  the  indifference  point  for  this  particular 
range  of  magnitudes— about  2.5  sec.  All  errors  increase  too  slowly 
for  even  a  square  root  law,  the  final  averages  being,  A.E.  26  per  cent., 
C.E.  20  per  cent.,  V.E.  16  per  cent. 

These  two  experiments  completed,  we  .have  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  the  third  method  proposed  by  Woodworth.  We  now 
have  separate  accuracy  tests  for  extent  and  for  such  durations  as 
are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  execution  of  such  extents,  and  are 
in  position  to  compare  the  records.  Bringing  together  the  final 
averages  for  the  three  subjects  we  have  the  following. 

TABLE    XVIII" 

W.  H.                                          Bt 

A.K.    C.E.  V.E.  A.E.  C.E.  V.E.  A.E.       CE,             V.E. 

Extent      18     6±2  1S±.6  21  19±1.7  12±S  28    24±3.8  18±1^ 

Time         13     5±1.3  11±,7  20  16±2  12±.9  26     17±2.8  16±1£ 

If  these  averages  are  taken  at  their  face  value  the  results  are  just 
the  reverse  of  those  of  Pullerton  and  Cattell.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  H.'s  V.E.  all  the  actually  obtained  errors  are  less  for 
time  than  for  extent.  But  the  differences  in  the  case  of  the  V.E.'s 
of  W.  and  Bt.  are  exceedingly  small,  and  in  the  case  of  Bt.  quite 
within  the  limits  of  error  of  the  averages  compared.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  C.E.'s  of  W.  and  H.,  while  H.'s  V.E.'s  agree.  Positive 
inference  as  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  perception  and  reproduction 
of  time  would  be  insecure,  although  the  results  tend  on  the  whole, 
to  suggest  such  an  inference.  The  separate  accuracy  tests,  then, 
yield  little  information  as  to  the  probable  basis  of  the  judgment  of 
extent.  If  the  errors  in  the  case  of  extent  had  been  smaller  than 
those  for  time  there  would  have  been  reasonable  certainty  that  the 

» In  Tables  XVIII.,  XIX.  and  XX.  the  reliability  of  the  average  V.E.  and 
C.E.  is  given  in  terms  of  mean  square  error.  The  measure  of  variability  was 
calculated  from  the  formula  (A.D.  X  1.25) /Vn,  in  which  A.D.  =  the  average 
deviation  of  separate  V.E.*s  of  Tables  XI.-XVI.  from  their  final  averages,  and 
n  =  the  number  of  determinations  of  the  V.E.  under  different  conditions  of 
magnitude  and  interval.  In  most  cases  this  number  was  30.  The  chances  are 
thus  about  2:1  (more  exaetly,  68:32)  that  the  true  final  average  does  not  differ 
from  that  obtained  from  our  figures  by  more  than  this  mean  square  error.  Thus 
in  Table  XVIII.  the  chances  are  2:1  that  W.'s  V.E.  for  extent  lies  between  12.4 
and  13.6,  or  similarly  that  his  V.E.  for  time  is  not  less  than  10.3  or  greater 
than  11.7.  See  Thorndike,  "Mental  and  Social  Measurements,"  Science  FreBS, 
New  York,  1904,  pp.  59  and  139. 
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judgmeBt  of  extent  was?  cot  made  on  the  basis  of  the  duration  of 
the  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  accuracj  for  time  been 
greater  than  that  for  extent,  there  would  have  been  reason  for  sup- 
pcKsing  the  temporal  judgment  to  be  the  more  fundaraentaL  Per- 
haps as  reasonable  a  eonebision  as  any  from  the  figures  as  they  stand 
would  be  that  the  judgments  of  the  tune  and  the  extent  of  our 
movementa  are  identieaL 

This  can  be  decided  finally  only  by  the  methods  of  eorrelation 
next  to  be  considered.  Of  the  three  methods  proposed  by  Wood- 
worth  the  first  and  third  yield  results  somewhat  favorable  to  the 
hypothesis,  through  the  following  facts: 

(a)  Disturbance  of  the  time  element  has  been  found,  by  other 
inve&tigators,  to  confuse  the  perception  of  extent. 

{b)  The  present  experiment  seems  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
slightly  greater  accuracy  of  perception  and  reproduction  of  time, 
though  the  evidence  is  slight.  But  the  experiment  affords  positive 
evidence  that  the  accuracy  for  time  is  not  less  than  for  extent. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  agreement  of  the  durations  when 
the  observer  is  attending  to  the  extents,  in  the  cases  of  all  four  sub- 
jects. The  records  for  W.,  H,  and  Bt  are  to  be  found  in  Tables 
XIV,-XVI.,  in  the  second  columns  under  each  section  heading, 
parallel  with  the  errors  when  the  durations  themselves  are  the  object 
of  attention.  For  W.  the  gross  errors,  ranging  from  19  per  cent* 
to  SO  per  cent,,  average  23  per  cent,,  the  final  C.E,  is  10  per  cent, 
and  the  V.E.'s,  varying  between  16  per  cent,  and  27  per  cent.,  aver- 
age 20  per  cent.  For  H.  the  A.E.,  C.E.  and  V.E.  are  considerably 
lower,  averaging  15  per  cent.,  8  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent.  For  Bt 
the  gross  errors  range  through  22  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,,  averaging 
27  per  eent,,  the  final  C.E.  is  17  per  cent  and  the  V,E.'s,  varying 
between  13  per  cent,  and  26  per  cent,  average  20  per  cent.  The  re- 
sults for  L.  are  indicated  in  Table  XVII.,  parallel  with  his  records 
for  extent.  In  the  calculation  of  these  results  a  slightly  different 
method  was  used.  The  durations  did  not  range  widely,  since  there 
seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  make  aU  the  movements  in  a  time  be- 
tween the  limits  of  3  and  1.5  sec»*  Consequently^  in  calculation  the 
durations  were  not  distributed  under  sections  but  the  actual  dura- 
tions employed  in  making  movements  of  a  given  extent  section 
were  compared  and  the  error  computed  for  the  durations  under 
each  extent  section.  In  the  two  columns  then  we  have  the  error  for 
extent  and  the  error  for  duration  for  the  same  movements.     The 

■  Thh  tendency  may  atand  in  same  relation  to  the  idea  of  &  moit  comfort- 
able intervnT  advanced  hj  Jaensch  in  the  case  of  movemeiits,  and  by  otberi  in 
general  Btudiee  of  time  aenae. 
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A.E.  for  duration  is  17  per  cent.,  the  C.E.  5  -per  cent  and  the  V.E. 
13  per  cent.  We  are  now  in  position  to  compare  the  accuracy  for 
extent  with  the  agreement  of  the  durations  incidentally  secured. 
We  may  bring  together  the  results  as  follows: 

TABLE   XIX 

W.  H.  Bi.  L. 

A.E.     CE.          V.E.  A-E.       CE.           V.E.  A.E.  C.R  V.E.  A.E.     C.E.         V.I 

Extent    18     6±2      13±.6  21    19±1.7  12±.6  28  24±3.8  18±1.6  10    7±  .8    7± 

Time       23  10±1.8  20±.9  15      8±  .9  12±.9  27  17±2.8  20±1.3  17    «±1.5  13± 

Two  features  of  this  table  seem  to  me  to  afford  basis  for  positive 
inference  of  considerable  reliability.  First,  if  we  take  the  V.E.'s 
alone,  we  get  results  decidedly  the  reverse  of  those  of  Table  XVIII. 
In  that  table  the  errors  for  extent  were  never  sonaller  than  for  time. 
In  the  present  table  they  are  never  larger.  On  the  contrary,  the 
V.E.  for  time  is  greater  by  50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  W.,  by  100 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  L.  With  Bt.  the  V.E.  for  time  is  greater, 
but  the  probable  error  is  larger  here  than  with  the  other  subjects. 
In  H.'s  case  the  V.E.'s  for  extent  and  time  under  all  conditions 
average  exactly  the  same  and  have  about  the  same  probable  error. 
It  should  be  noted  that  H.  is  the  writer  and  that  in  all  the  observa- 
tions on  him  he  was  aware  of  the  procedure  and  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ment. This  fact  was  felt  introspectively  to  give  a  certain  prom- 
inence to  temporal  relations  even  in  reproductions  of  extent,  while 
in  reproductions  of  duration  attention  was  called  to  spatial  rela- 
tions more  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  naive  subject.  Bt.  also 
knew  something  of  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  having  listened  to 
a  short  preliminary  report.  The  rather  close  agreement  in  the  case 
of  these  two  subjects,  in  contrast  with  the  striking  differences  in  the 
case  of  the  other  two,  is  probably  indicative  of  the  difference  in 
attitude  resulting  from  the  knowledge  of  the  experiment  and  the 
unnatural  prominence  given  to  the  incidental  factor  in  each  judg- 
ment. Comparing  Tables  XVIII.  and  XIX.  we  may  say,  with  con- 
siderable certainty,  that,  although  deliberate  times  fall  out  some- 
what more  accurately  than  extents,  incidental  times  are  subject  to 
greater  V.E.'s  than  their  corresponding  extents.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  some  regulation  of  the  extent  independent  of  the  incidental 
regulation  of  duration. 

We  have  yet  to  observe  the  C.E.'s  of  Table  XIX.  In  the  case 
of  W.  the  C.E.  for  time  is  greater  than  that  for  extent,  agreeing  with 
the  relation  of  the  V.E.'s  and  confirming  the  results  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  In  the  other  three  cases  the  C.E.'s  are  smaller  for 
time.     In  the  case  of  these  three  observers  the  C.E.'s  throughout 
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the  experiment  are  mnaller  for  the  incidental  magnitudes  than  for 
the  deliberate  (for  extent,  see  Table  XX.).  With  these  three  sub- 
jects the  C.E.  seems  to  be  more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  proc- 
ess of  deliberate  reproduction,  or  of  attention  to  a  certain  magni- 
tude. When  extent  is  attended  to  it  is  subject  to  a  greater  C.E. 
than  when  its  reproduction  is  incidental  to  the  reproduction  of  a 
time  magnitude.  The  C.E  for  this  deliberately  reproduced  extent 
is,  moreover,  greater  than  that  of  the  time  magnitudes  incidentally 
employed.  Similarly  the  deliberate  reproduction  of  time  is  affected 
with  greater  C.E.  than  the  incidental  reproduction  of  either  time  or 
extent.  Although  this  relation  does  not  hold  for  subject  W.,  its 
prominence  in  the  results  of  H.,  Bt.  and  L.  seems  to  indicate  a 
certain  separation  between  the  magnitude  attended  to  and  the  other. 
This  separation  would  argue  for  separate  processes  of  judgment  for 
the  two  magnitudes,  extent  and  time. 

We  have  yet  to  compare  our  incidental  measurements  of  dura- 
tion with  those  yielded  by  the  deliberate  attempt  to  reproduce  time, 
in  the  case  of  observers  W.,  H.  and  Bt.  These  records  are  to  be 
found  in  Table  XX.,  along  with  the  corresponding  records  for  extent. 

TABLE  XX 

W.  H.  Bt  L. 

A.E.     aEL  V.E.      A.E.       C.E.        V.B.      A.EL      C.E.  V.EL         A.B.    C.E.       V.EL 

Bzlent^ 

deliberate  18    6±2      13±.6  21  19±1.7  12±.6  28  24±3.8  18±1.5      10  7±  .8    7±.6 

inddenUl  17     8±1.7  13±.8  15    9±1.3  12±.6  23  15±2.2  15±1.2 

nme — 

deliberate  13    5±1.3  11±.7  20  16±2      12±.9  26  20±3.5  16±1^ 

inddenUl  23  1(>±1.8  20±.9  15    S±  .9  12±.6  27  17±2.8  20±1.3      17  5±1.5  13±.9 

In  the  earlier  description  of  this  experiment  the  criterion  for 
our  conclusion  was  stated  in  these  words:  ''  If  there  is  no  consid- 
erable deviation  in  the  results  secured  by  the  two  methods  (deliber- 
ate and  incidental),  the  theory  of  the  more  primitive  character  of 
the  judgment  of  time  ...  is  at  least  made  exceedingly  plausible." 
But  *' considerable  deviations"  are  present.  Only  in  the  case  of  H. 
is  there  approach  to  agreement,  the  V.E.'s  here  being  equal.  The 
significance  of  the  smaller  C.E.  for  incidental  time,  shown  here  m 
the  case  of  H.,  Bt.  and  L.,  has  already  been  discussed.  But  the 
V.B.'s  for  W.  and  Bt.  are  much  greater  for  incidental  than  for 
deliberate  time,  almost  twice  as  large  for  W.  and  a  fourth  again  as 
large  for  Bt.  If  duration  were  used  as  the  basis  of  the  judgment 
of  extent,  we  should  expect  as  great  accuracy  in  the  case  of  the 
incidental  times  as  in  the  case  of  the  deliberate.  Except  for  the 
observation  on  the  writer,  this  is  not  found. 
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Summing  up  the  results  of  the  experiment  up  to  this  point,  we 
may  say  that  though  the  argument  is  not  overwhelming,  the  balance 
of  evidence  seems  to  show  that  while  deliberate  times  are  somewhat 
more  accurately  reproduced  than  deliberate  extents,  incidental  times 
show  an  error  greater  than  either,  and  this  fact,  along  with  the 
character  of  the  C.E.'s  points  to  separate  processes  of  judgment  for 
the  two  magnitudes.  There  is  at  least  no  justification  for  the 
attribution  of  more  fundamental  character  to  either  judgment. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  handling  the  data  afforded  by 
these  experiments  which  may  be  supposed  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  amount  of  interdependence  between  the  judgments  of  extent 
and  of  duration— the  method  of  correlation.  Ignoring  the  actual 
magnitude  of  error,  we  may  regard  each  particular  error  solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  direction  and  correlate  the  errors  for 
extent,  in  the  case  of  a  standard  and  its  reproduction,  with  the 
incidental  error  or  difference  in  the  corresponding  durations.  Sim- 
ilar correlations  may  be  made  between  the  errors  for  time  (in  the 
attempt  to  reproduce  duration)  and  the  incidental  differences  of 
the  corresponding  extents.  Such  correlations  have  been  made,  for 
both  cases,  and  for  all  observers,  by  the  method  of  unlike  signs. 
Thus  each  error  in  the  case  of  reproduction  of  extent  was  classified 
as  +  or  — ,  ^^^  the  errors  of  the  incidental  times  classified  in  the 
same  way,  reprardless  of  their  magnitude.  These  signs  were  then 
compared,  in  the  case  of  each  separate  trial,  for  each  magnitude 
and  the  per  cent,  of  unlike  signs  computed  for  each  observer.  The 
same  calculation  was  made  for  the  reproductions  of  duration.  From 
the  resulting  per  cent,  of  unlike  signs  we  are  able  to  get  the 
approximate  coefficients  of  correlation  given  in  Table  XXI. 

TABLE    XXI 

Giving  Per  Cent,  of  Unlike  Signs  {U)  and  Corresponding  Pearson 

Coefficients  (r  =  cos  vU)  of  Correlations  between  Errors 

OF  Extent  and  Errors  of  Duration 

Observer. 

Reproducing  extent    


W. 

H. 

Bt. 

L. 

per  cent.  U 

43 

31 

21 

32 

r 

.22 

.56 

.79 

.54 

per  cent.  U 

40 

32 

26 

r 

.31 

.54 

.67 

Reproducing  time    

We  may  dLsciiss  the  two  groups  separately : 

(a)  Correlations  between  deliberate  extents  and  incidental  dura- 
tions. If  in  these  observations  the  judgment  of  extent  is  based  upon 
the  perception  of  duration,  we  should  expect  high  positive  correla- 
tion—that is,  the  direction  of  the  extent  errors  should  correspond 
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closely  to  the  direction  of  the  differences  in  time.  In  fact,  if  the 
speed  of  all  the  movements  was  equal  and  uniform  we  should  expect 
perfect  correlation,  and  a  reproduction  ocenpying  more  time  than 
iU  standard  would  also  cover  more  space.  The  only  factor  tending 
to  reduce  the  positive  correlation  would  be  variation  in  speed.  If 
the  standard  and  reproduction  were  made  at  different  rates  and  the 
perception  of  duration  were  more  fundamentalj  the  reproduction,  if 
slower,  would  be  shorter,  if  faster  it  would  be  longer,  than  the 
standard,  and  the  errors  for  estent  would  be  greater  than  for 
(incidental)  time.  We  have  found  just  the  reverse  to  be  true  (Table 
XIX. ) .  Consequently,  if  the  perception  of  duration  is  here  serving 
as  the  basis  of  judgmentj  we  must  suppose  that  the  speed  is  prac- 
tieally  equal  and  unifonn  in  the  caae  of  standard  and  reproduction. 
In  which  case  very  high  positive  correlation  is  required.  A  chance 
relation  will  be  indicated  by  r  =  0  in  which  case  per  cent.  17^=50. 
The  actually  obtained  correlations  are,  as  a  matter  of  factj  positive 
and  rather  high  in  three  eases,  in  the  other  case  positive  though 
rather  low,  the  four  r^$  being  ,22,  .56^  ,79  and  .54,  averaging  .53, 
As  far  as  these  figure  go  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  strong  tendency 
for  errors  in  estent  to  correspond  to  errors  in  duration. 

(ft)  Correlations  between  deliberate  durations  and  incidental  ex- 
tenta.     There  are  two  conceivable  ways  of  approaching  these  data: 

(1)  Let  us  suppose  the  perception  of  time  to  be  fundamental  and 
the  perception  of  extent  derived.  Then  in  the  reproductions  of  dura- 
tions we  have  no  right  to  expect  close  correspondence  of  the  incidental 
extents  except  in  so  far  as  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  an 
habitual  tendency  to  make  movements  agree  in  both  respects.  At 
any  rate,  we  should  expect  the  extent  errors  to  be  greater  than  those 
for  duration.  But  we  actually  do  find  almost  as  high  correlation  in 
this  case  as  in  the  preceding  section,  the  three  r's  being  .31,  .54  and 
.67,  averaging  .51,  as  against  .53  in  the  reproductions  of  extent 
Moreover,  if  we  compare  the  accuracy  of  the  deliberately  reproduced 
durations  with  the  incidental  variations  of  the  extents  (Table  XIX.) 
we  find  the  V.E/s  to  be  indistingukhable  and  the  C.E.*s  in  two  cases 
(H,  and  Bt.)  actually  smaller  for  extent,  while  for  W.  the  C.E.  for 
extent  is  slightly  larger  than  for  time,  though  the  probable  errors  of 
the  two  do  not  allow  them  to  be  at  all  sharply  distinguished. 

{2}  Let  ns  suppose,  for  sake  of  comparison,  that  the  perception 
of  duration  is  based  on  that  of  extent.  We  should  thus  expect »  on 
the  same  argument  as  that  outlined  in  section  (a),  high  positive  cor- 
relation between  extent  and  time.  And,  as  already  pointed  out, 
we  get  a  coefficient  (.51)  practically  as  high  as  in  section  (a),  (.53). 
Following  out  the  argument  of  section  (a),  we  find  indications  of  a 
dependence  of  the  time  judgment  on  the  perception  of  extent. 
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The  method  of  correlation,  then,  affords  no  very  condnsive  evi- 
dence on  the  question  of  primitiveness.  All  the  coefficients  show  is 
that  there  is  a  considerable  positive  correlation  between  extent  and 
duration,  no  matter  which  factor  the  observer  is  deliberately  trying 
to  reproduce. 

The  result  of  the  observers'  guesses  as  to  the  probable  direction  of 
their  errors  have  yet  to  be  presented.  The  per  cent,  of  right  guesses 
for  all  the  different  cases  is  shown  in  Table  XXII.,  which  shows  the 
correspondence  of  the  guesses  for  both  factors  in  each  experiment. 


TABLE 

xxn 

Factor. 

w. 

H. 

Bt. 

L. 

Task. 

Per  Cent. 
Right. 

Per  Cent. 
Right. 

Per  Cent 
Right. 

Percent. 
Right. 

Times  to  be 
equal. 

Extents  to  be 
equal. 

Times. 
Extents. 

Extents. 
Times. 

46 
49 

59 
53 

52 
56 

54 
58 

61 
65 

64 
63 

60 
56 

The  observer  guessed  with  respect  to  the  deliberate  magnitude  only, 
but  the  table  gives  the  correspondence  of  these  +  or  —  guesses  with 
the  +  and  —  variations  of  both  the  deliberate  and  the  incidental 
magnitudes. 

We  have  found  (Table  XIX.)  that  in  reproductions  of  extent, 
extent  falls  out  more  accurately  than  time.  Table  XXIII.  shows 
that  in  three  eases  out  of  four  the  guesses  agreed  more  closely  with 
the  actual  relations  of  the  extents  than  with  those  of  the  durations. 
There  is  here  a  suggestion  that  the  subsequent  guess,  and,  supposedly, 
the  initial  judgment,  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  factor  explicitly 
attended  to  (extent).  However,  the  same  relation  holds  in  the  ex- 
periments on  reproduction  of  time.  Even  here  the  guesses  corre- 
spond more  closely  with  the  actual  relations  of  the  extents,  although 
we  saw  (Table  XX.)  that  there  is  no  clear  difference  in  accuracy  of 
reproduction.  The  percentages  of  right  cases  are  not  high,  as  50 
per  cent,  would  indicate  only  chance  relationship.  Moreover,  the 
reliability  of  a  statement  of  per  cent,  of  right  guesses  lying  within 
quite  a  wide  region  above  and  below  50  per  cent,  is  not  great.  The 
reliability  of  any  one  of  the  figures  in  Table  XXII.  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  formula  o-  =  ^/pq/n^  in  which  p  =  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  the  event  occurs  (per  cent,  of  right  guesses),  and 
g  =  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  event  does  not  occur  (per  cent, 
of  wrong  guesses).  In  all  these  cases  n,  the  total  number  of  guesses, 
is  about  400.     This  gives  a  probable  error  of  about  1.7  per  cent,  for 
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eaeh  of  these  figures,  which  gives  a  low  reliability  to  the  differences 
actually  shown.  But  the  fact  that  in  six  out  of  the  seven  cases  the 
gue^es  correspond  more  closely  to  the  actual  errors  of  the  extents 
than  to  those  of  the  times  m  unfavorable  to  the  hyp€*thesis  that  it  is 
the  perception  of  time  on  which  the  judgment  of  extent  is  based. 
Another  argument  in  the  same  direction  is  the  fact  that  the  propor- 
tion of  right  guesses  in  experiments  on  the  reproduction  of  extent  is 
greater,  for  all  observers,  than  the  proportion  of  right  guesses  in 
the  experiments  on  reproduction  of  duration. 

These  considerations  seem  to  have  additional  significanea  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  comparison  of  the  accuracy  of  reprodoo- 
tion  for  deliberate  and  incidental  extents.  Extents  are  seen  to  agree 
as  closely  when  the  observers  are  reproducing  time  as  when  they  are 
attending  to  the  extents,  though  it  is  not  true  that  times  incidentally 
measured  are  as  accurately  reproduced  as  those  deliberately  made. 
Instead  of  finding  judgments  of  extent  dependent  on  the  perception 
of  time  we  find  indications  of  the  more  primitive  character  of  the 
judgment  of  extent.  At  least  the  same  argument  which  in  experi* 
ments  1  and  2  excluded  time  as  a  factor  of  the  judgment  of  extent 
now  leads  us  to  conceive  the  possible  importance  of  the  perception 
of  extent  in  the  process  of  reproducing  duration.  The  judgment,  it 
is  true,  may  not  be  expressed  in  spatial  terras— it  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  fundamental  perception  is  of  speed  or  rate  of 
movement,  and  that  the  agreement  of  the  extents  is  merely  incidental 
^to  the  reproduction  of  the  speed.  Reproduction  of  speed  would  call 
for  nearly  equal  force  or  energy  of  contraction,  and  result  in  the 
"production  of  a  movement  tending  to  agree  in  all  respects— speed, 
extent  and  duration.  That  movements  do  tend  to  agree  in  all  their 
attributes  and  that  observers  tend  not  so  much  to  reproduce  par- 
ticular characteristics  as  to  repeat  the  previous  performance  in  its 
entirety  we  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  II.  And  in  the  measure- 
ments of  speed  in  in  that  chapter^  for  just  such  movements  as  those 
used  in  the  present  experiment,  we  found  deviations  of  only  2  per 
cent,  average  in  movements  at  the  rate  of  100  mm,  per  second.  No 
sueh  per  cent,  accuracy  is  found  for  either  extent  or  time.  Com- 
parison of  the  agreement  of  the  incidentally  reproduced  extents  with 
that  of  the  deliberately  reproduced  durations  leads  to  pretty  much 
the  same  situation.  The  Y.E/s  are  nearly  equal,  the  A.E/s  deviate 
in  different  directions  for  the  different  observers,  and  then  only  by 
4  or  5  per  cent, 

p  The  idea  of  a  direct  sense  for  velocity  is  not  a  new  one,  having 
been  suggested  by  Woodwortb  and  asserted  by  Jaenseh.  That  the 
perception  of  extent  is  influenced  by  the  speed  of  the  movement  was 
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long  ago  demonstrated  by  Goldscheider,  who  fonnd  the  limen  to 
decrease  as  the  rapidity  of  movement  increased.  After  the  sensations 
of  strain  and  resistance,  the  sensations  attending  different  velocities 
seem  to  afford  the  closest  approximation,  in  the  perception  of  move- 
ment, to  a  graduated  intensive  series,  and  the  actual  existence  of 
such  a  series  is  easily  observed  introspectively.  Intensive  differences 
in  the  sensations  localized  chiefly  in  the  elbow  joint  can  be  distinctly 
felt  in  making  the  same  forearm  movement  at  different  velocities. 
The  fact  that  the  limen  decreases  with  higher  rates  of  movement 
indicates  the  intensifying  effect  of  speed  on  a  subliminal  stimulus, 
and  if,  as  introspection  shows,  changes  in  velocity  exert  this  intensi- 
fying influence  on  supraliminal  sensations  as  well,  we  have  provided 
a  thoroughly  adequate  basis  for  direct  perceptions  of  speed,  without 
reference  to  the  elements  of  either  extent  or  duration.  Although, 
physically,  the  calculation  of  velocity  involves  a  relation  of  distance 
and  duration  (F  =  /S/r),  the  judgment  in  consciousness  may  not  be 
made  in  terms  of  such  a  formula.  The  assertion  of  a  ** special  sense*' 
for  speed  must  not  be  misunderstood  nor  carried  too  far.  It  is  a 
** special  sense'*  in  the  same  way  that  the  perception  of  the  position  of 
our  limbs  is  mediated  by  a  ** special  sense."  The  statement  means 
merely  that  among  the  manifold  qualities,  intensities  and  interrela- 
tions of  sensations  afforded  by  movements  of  the  limbs,  certain  have 
become,  through  long  experience,  associated  so  intimately  with  speed 
differences  that  the  passage  from  quality,  intensity  and  interrelation 
of  sensation  to  judgment  of  speed  no  longer  follows  a  round-about 
path  of  inference  which  may  or  may  not  once  have  been  necessary, 
but  is  direct  and  immediate— an  empirical  system  of  speed  signs  has 
been  evolved.  Given  a  movement  in  process  of  execution  and  the 
possibility  of  knowing  the  position  of  my  limb  at  a  given  point,  I  am 
able  to  tell,  apparently  from  the  intensity  of  certain  movement  sen- 
sations at  the  point  in  question,  the  approximate  or  relative  speed  of 
my  movement,  without  reference  to  the  actual  or  subsequent  extent 
of  the  movement  or  to  the  time  elapsed  since  its  initiation.  Indeed 
the  speed  up  to  the  time  of  judgment  may  have  been  irregular.  The 
present  speed  may  have  begun  only  a  moment  before  my  judgment 
is  made,  and  may  bear  no  relation  at  all  to  the  total  extent  or  dura- 
tion of  the  movement.  The  anatomical  source  of  the  sensations  on 
the  intensity,  quality  or  interrelations  of  which  the  judgment  is  based 
need  not  concern  us  in  this  connection. 


CHAPTER   Y 


Memory  for  Extent  and  Duration 

WniLeE  performing  the  experiments  on  the  relation  between  the 
extent  and  duration  of  movements  occasion  was  taken  to  observe  the 
effect  on  accuracy  of  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  standard 
movement  and  the  attempt  to  reproduce  it.     Among  the  many  re- 
eearehes  on  sense  memory  that  have  been  reported  several  inclnde 
experiments  on  extent  and  direction  of  movement  and  on  the  move- 
ment sensations  involved  in  lifting  weights.     Less  attention  has  been 
.      given  to  the  question  of  memory  for  time  intervals.     A  brief  review 
^ftof  the  chief  studies  in  which  memory  for  magnitudes  in  the  percep- 
^'tion  of  which  the  sense  of  movement  is  involved  will  serve  to  intro- 
L      duce  the  results  of  the  present  experiments  on  this  point. 
^B       Cattell  and  FuUerton,^  in  studying  memory  for  lifted  weights, 
^■employed  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  on  ten  observers,  using 
a  normal  weight  of  about  100  grams  and  a  difference  of  8  grams. 
Seven  intervals  were  used,  ranging  from  1  to  61  secondsp     The  ap- 
proximate probable  error  did  not  seem  to  increase  so  long  as  the 
interval  did  not  exceed  9  seconils,  but  beyond  this  point  increased  by 
about  one  third,  but  again  remained  rather  constant  for  the  intervals 
I      of  15,  31  and  61  seconds.     ''The  memory  image  seems  to  last  up  to 
i      9  seconds,  after  which  the  observer  does  not  so  much  compare  the 
sensations  as  decide  on  the  approximate  intensity  of  each  sensation 
separately  and  compare  the  decisions. ' '     Lewy^  investigated  memory 
for  the  length  of  visual  lines  ranging  from  20  to  200  mm.,  using  9 
intervals  between  1  and  60  seconds.     The  error  was  found  to  increase 
I      with  the  length  of  the  interval,  slowly  up  to  10  seconds  and  then  more 

N rapidly,  though  it  was  greater  at  1  second  than  at  2.     Th,  Schneider* 
worked  with  curvilinear  movements  of  the  hand,  rotating  on  the 
wrist  joint      The  standard  was  given  by  the  method  of  ** impact" 
and  6,000  experiments  were  made  on  three  subjects  by  the  method  of 
average  error  of  reproduction.     The  magnitudes  lay  between  70  and 
I      100  nun.  and  the  intervals  varied  from  i  to  15  minutes.    Up  to  2 
I      minutes  the  error  remained  quite  constant  (about  3  per  cent),  then 
increased  slowly  to  5^  per  cent,  after  an  interval  of  15  minntefi. 
'      Delabarre*  made  a  few  preliminary  teats  on  the  influence  of  time 

»*' Small  Differences*'  p.  147, 

■Zetl,  f,  Psychol  u,  Physiol,  d,  8inn.y  8,  230»  1895. 

'  **  Im  ^ferooire  des  Mouvements  Aetifa,"  Diss.,  Juriew,  1894. 

*'*  BewegungaempfinduDgen,**  106. 
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interval.  He  found  4  seconds  to  be  the  most  favorable  period,  though 
wide  deviations  ranging  to  29  seconds  are  said  to  have  made  no  ap- 
parent diflference.  Jastrow*  found  memory  for  both  visual  and 
tactual  extents  to  be  extremely  accurate  and  to  be  almost  as  faultless 
after  a  lapse  of  several  days  as  after  a  few  minutes.  Mimsterberg* 
reports  experiments  by  Slatopolski  on  memory  for  vertical  move- 
ments (5  to  50  cm.)  of  the  arm.  Intervals  of  1  to  60  seconds  were 
employed  on  four  subjects,  the  standard  being  given  by  the  method 
of  ** impact.''  The  average  error  of  reproduction,  which  varied  from 
10  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  standard,  was 
found  to  decrease  until  the  interval  of  10  seconds  was  reached,  after 
which  it  increased  again,  being  about  the  same  for  1  minute  as  for 
1  second. 

Landau^  performed  a  great  many  experiments  on  memory  for  the 
extent  of  active  and  passive  movements,  using  three  observers,  and 
testing  accuracy  of  recognition  after  intervals  ranging  from  10  sec- 
onds to  6  minutes.  He  claims  to  have  found  the  error  to  be  quite 
uniform  for  intervals  of  less  than  1  minute,  but  to  increase  consid- 
erably after  3  or  4  minutes.  His  tables,  however,  show  a  pretty 
regular  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  right  cases,  from  about  73  per 
cent,  at  10  seconds  to  a  chance  relationship  at  5  minutes.  Weber,® 
Courtier,®  Vaschide^^  and  Beaunis^^  have  also  reported  more  or  less 
complete  experiments  on  memory  for  extent. 

On  the  question  of  memory  for  time  intervals  the  early  experi- 
ments of  Paneth^^  are  the  only  ones  I  have  been  able  to  find  recorded. 
He  found  that  the  ** sharpness  of  the  memory  image'*  of  such  inter- 
vals decreases  so  little  in  5  minutes  that  no  change  could  be  detected. 
I;arger  intervals  were  not  tried.  Kennedy,  reviewing  the  experi- 
mental work  on  memory  up  to  1898,  concludes  that  **  while  memory 
for  words,  pitch,  space,  etc.,  falls  off  rapidly  in  respect  to  accuracy 
as  the  time  interval  increases,  memory  for  time  itself,  so  far  as  has 
been  investigated,  shows  almost  no  diminution  of  accuracy  as  the 
time  interval  increases.  "^^ 

Extent.— In  the  present  series  of  experiments  memory  for  extent 
was  studied  in  the  case  of  four  observers.     With  three  of  these  the 

''Mind,  11,  552,  1902. 

•  Beit  rage,  4,  69-88. 

'  Wissench.  Rev.,  1896. 

•  Wagner's  "  Handworterbuch  der  Physiol.,"  3,  p.  2. 
• "  Drit.  Int.  Cong.  f.  Psychol.,"  1896,  238. 

^•Ibid.,  454. 

"  Rev.  Philos.,  25,  369. 

"^Ceniram.  f.  Physiol,  4,  81-83,  1890. 

^Psychol.  Rev.,  5,  483,  1898. 
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stEBdard  magnitudes  ranged  from  IQO  mm.  to  400  mm,,  and  the  con- 
tinuons  method  was  used,  the  tenninal  point  of  the  first  movement 
serving  as  the  starting  point  for  the  second.  With  the  fourth  ob- 
server  the  magnitude  ranged  from  150  mm.  to  600  mm.  and  the 
"successive**  method  was  used,  the  arm  being  returned  to  its  initial 
position  after  passing  over  the  standard  distance,  the  two  movements 
beiBg  thus  made  over  the  same  stretch  of  traek.  Five  different  inter- 
vals were  used,  viz,,  2,  5,  10,  15  and  30  seconds,  the  interval  being  in 
each  ease  the  time  between  the  termination  of  the  standard  and  the 
beginDiDg  of  the  reproduction.  The  signal  from  the  sound  hammer 
served  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  standard.  The  intervals 
were  measured  by  the  swings  of  a  seconds-pendulum,  the  '*Now''  of 
the  operator  being  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  second  move- 
ment After  the  reproduction  the  observer  guessed  as  to  the  prob- 
able direction  of  his  error  by  judging  whether  it  was  *' greater*^  or 
'*lei^."  The  car  was  then  returned  to  the  starting  point  and  the 
next  trial  made.  In  order  to  avoid  fatigue  in  the  extended  arm  in 
the  case  of  the  long  intervals  a  horizontal  desk-like  shelf  was  placed 
along  the  track  on  the  obseiTer's  side^  at  a  height  which  allowed  the 
hand  and  wrist  to  be  supported  while  the  car  remained  in  position. 
The  finger  could  thus  be  raised  from  the  car  and  the  feeling  of  cramp 
relieved- 

In  the  calculation  of  error  the  magnitudes  have  been  arranged  in 
5  or  6  groups— 100  mm.  to  150  mm.,  150  mm*  to  200  mm.,  etc.  In 
the  ease  of  three  subjects  15  magnitudes,  falling  between  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  of  each  group,  were  given  for  each  interval,  making 
75  trials  of  each  interval  for  obsen^er  L.  and  90  for  each  interval 
with  W.  and  H,,  making  totals  of  375  trials  for  L.  and  450  each  for 
W,  and  H.  In  the  case  of  Bt  50  trials  for  each  interval  were  given, 
making  250  trials.  The  per  cent,  error  for  each  trial  was  calculated 
and  the  individual  errors  averaged  to  get  the  group  average*  This 
final  error  was  then  analyzed  into  constant  and  variable  errors.  The 
grand  average  for  the  total  range,  for  each  interval,  was  then  com- 
puted and  is  indicated  in  the  following  curves. 

The  particular  errors  for  each  observer  may  be  found  in  the 
proper  table  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  results  from  all  four  subjects  are  quite  uniform.  A  state- 
ment of  the  general  tendency  will  depend  chiefly  on  which  one  of 
the  three  measures  of  error  is  chosen.  In  all  three  cases  the  gross 
average  error  of  reproduction  increases  in  general,  with  the  length 
of  the  interval.  All  three  show  an  increase  of  gross  error  after  2 
see,,  which  either  falls  slightly  or  remains  constant  at  about  15  sec. 
After  this  point  the  curves  for  the  A.E.  no  longer  agree,  those  for 
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Fig.  2.    Memory  for  Extent.     Curves  showing  increase  in  error  with 
increasing  interval  between  standard  and  reproduction. 
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Fig.  3.    Memory  for  Duration.    Curves  showing  increase  in  error  with 
increasing  interval  between  standard  and  reproduction. 
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H.  and  Bt.  remaining  on  about  the  same  level,  that  for  L.  rising  to 
its  previous  maximum,  while  that  for  W.  rises  considerablj.  But 
these  effects  all  appear  to  be  due  to  the  constant  error,  the  curves 
for  which  are  seen  to  have  the  same  general  direction.  The  C.E. 
becomes  more  positive  up  to  10  or  15  sec.,  and  then  falls  again, 
becoming  either  a  smaller  positive  error  or,  as  in  the  case  of  W., 
considerably  negative.  The  variable  error,  however,  seems  to  be 
only  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  increase  in  time  intervaL 
For  L.  the  level  is  practically  uniform,  for  H.  the  only  considerable 
increase  is  at  30  sec.,  while  for  W.  the  errors  at  2  sec.  and  at  30  sec. 
are  slightly  lower  than  the  level  of  the  other  three  points;  Bt.'s  V.B., 
however,  increases  regularly^  from  15  per  cent,  at  2  sec.  to  26  per 
cent,  at  30  sec.  Since  these  tests  were  extended  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  the  changes  in  the  constant  error  may  easily  enough 
be  due  to  factors  other  than  the  variation  of  the  time  interval. 
Usually  the  trials  made  in  a  given  sitting  were  for  one  or  at  most 
three  intervals,  the  memory  problem  being  rather  incidental  to  the 
experiment  proper.  Under  the  circumstances  the  variable  error 
is  the  most  reliable  measure  of  accuracy.  From  its  relative  con- 
stancy we  may  conclude  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  investigation, 
the  accuracy  of  reproduction,  as  measured  by  the  variable  error,  is 
not  influenced  by  changes  in  the  time  interval.  This  conclusion 
seems  to  be  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
right  to  wrong  guesses  does  not  decrease  as  the  time  interval  length- 
ens. Such  slight  change  as  does  occur  is  on  the  whole  in  the  reverse 
direction,  the  proportion  of  right  to  wrong  guesses  increasing  slightly 
for  the  longer  intervals  (see  Table  XXIII.).  In  the  case  of  Bt., 
indeed,  this  increase  is  rather  striking. 

Time,— The  procedure  in  the  experiments  on  memory  for  dura- 
tion was  the  same  as  in  those  on  extent.  The  standard  magnitudes 
ranged  from  1  sec.  to  3^  sec.,  and  have  been  classified  under  five 
groups.  The  calculation  here  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  extent. 
The  subjects  were  W.,  H.  and  Bt.,  and  75  trials  were  made  for  each 
interval  between  the  standard  and  the  reproduction.  The  contin- 
uous method  was  used,  the  standard  duration  being  determined  as 
before,  by  the  checking  of  the  movement  at  the  signal  from  the 
sound  hammer.  At  the  word  of  the  operator,  after  the  appropriate 
interval,  the  observer  went  on  to  reproduce  the  duration  of  the 
standard  movement,  and  guessed  as  to  the  probable  direction  of  his 
error.  The  results  are  shown  in  curves  6,  7  and  8,  and  in  the 
appropriate  tables  in  Chapter  IV.  Here  again  the  three  observers 
agree  pretty  closely.  A.E.'s  and  C.E.'s  increase  up  to  10  sec.  Of 
course  the  determining  factor  here  is  the  C.E.  for  changes  in  the 
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A.E.  merely  reflect- changes  in  the  C.E.  In  all  three  caaes  the  C.E. 
drops  at  15  sec,  rising  again  with  H.  and  Bt.,  to  the  maximum  at 
30  sec,  but  dropping  still  further  in  the  case  of  W.  The  V.E. 
undergoes  little  change.  That  for  W.  remains  on  practically  the 
same  level  throughout,  agreeing  with  the  results  of  Paneth's  experi- 
ments. With  Bt.  and  H.  there  is,  however,  a  rather  uniform,  though 
slight,  decrease  in  accuracy,  the  V.E.  's  increasing  from  12  per  cent, 
to  17  per  cent,  with  Bt.  and  from  8  per  cent,  to  16  per  cent,  with  H. 

TABLE    XXIII 
Pbopobtion  of  Right  to  Wbono  Guesses  with  Inobeasino  Interval 
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In  these  two  cases  the  loss  of  accuracy  accords,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  '*law  of  forgetting,"  as  it  is  usually  stated,  the  error  increasing 
rapidly  at  first  and  then  more  slowly.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  ex- 
tent, the  proportion  of  right  to  wrong  guesses  fails  to  indicate  any 
decrease  in  accuracy  of  memory  (see  Table  XXIII.).  For  W.  the 
proportions  remain  quite  constant,  for  H.  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  right  guesses  as  the  interval  is  length- 
ened, while  for  Bt.  the  minimum  is  at  2  sec,  the  maximum  at  5  sec., 
the  proportion  for  the  greater  intervals  remaining  equal. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Influence  of  the  Degree  of  CJontraction 

One  of  the  points  on  which  various  writers  have  differed  is  a 
phenomenon  first  noted  by  Loeb.*  He  found  that  short  mov^ients 
executed  in  different  portions  of  the  possible  range  of  rotation  of  a 
joint  are  not  estimated  with  equal  accuracy.  In  his  experiments  the 
movement  made  under  conditions  of  less  contraction  of  the  acting 
muscle  was  underestimated  as  compared  with  one  made  under  a 
greater  degree  of  contraction.  This  fact  was  used  by  Loeb  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  of  innervation.  He  held  that  the  objective  riiort- 
ness  of  the  second  movement  was  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  partial  contraction  already  involved  in  making  the 
first  movement,  further  contraction  was  more  difiScult.  As  a  coi>- 
sequence  the  same  innervation  produced  a  smaller  change,  but  since 
equal  innervations  were  made  or  intended,  the  two  movements  ap- 
peared of  equal  length. 

Kiilpe  denies  the  validity  of  Loeb's  figures  and  ascribes  the  sup- 
posed phenomenon  to  ''erroneous  evaluation  of  experimental  re- 
suits.  "^  Delabarre'  suggests  that  the  results  are  probably  reliable 
and  explains  them  on  the  basis  of  the  supposed  greater  diflSculty  of 
the  movement  under  greater  degree  of  contraction.  But  this  feeling 
of  greater  diflBculty  does  not,  for  Delabarre,  involve  innervation 
feelings.  However,  he  finds  the  illusion  to  occur  only  under  con- 
siderable differences  of  contraction.  Angier*  finds  it  not  to  occur 
under  any  circumstances.  Kramer  and  Moskiewicz^  find  the  illusion 
always  to  occur,  and  in  varying  positions  and  directions  of  move- 
ment. They  explain  it  by  the  principle  of  unfamiliarity,  the  theory 
being  that  in  the  unfamiliar  position  the  hand  makes  slower  move- 
ments which  are  thus  made  shorter  in  order  to  be  equal  to  longer 
movements  made  more  quickly.  Since  the  sensation  complexes  are 
different  in  the  two  cases  the  comparison  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  some  common  quality.  The  only  common  quality  present  is  the 
duration.  Consequently  these  investigators  surmise  that  the  dura- 
tions of  the  two  movements  are  equal  when  the  extents  appear  to  be, 

^Pflugera  Archives,  46,  1-46,  1890. 

*  "  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  p.  342. 
■ "  Bewegungsempfindungen,"  p.  90. 

*  Zeit.  f.  Psychol,  39,  430,  1905. 
'Ihid.,  25,  101-125,  1901. 
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but  they  made  no  attempt  to  support  their  theory  by  actual  measure- 
ment of  the  time. 

Woodworth*  takes  exception  to  the  form  of  the  preceding^  gen- 
eralizations.  His  rejiults  show  that  of  the  introspectively  equal  seg- 
ments of  the  total  e^scursion,  the  objectively  greater  extents  do  not 
occur  at  the  begmning  hut  in  the  middle,  while  the  movements  at 
both  extremes  are  ovei?estimated,  t  e,,— are  shorter  in  execution. 
Wood  worth  accepts  Delabarre'a  suggestion  of  the  relative  ease  of 
performance*  Myers'^  accepts  Wood  worth 'a  form  of  the  illufiion 
and  Delaharre's  explanation* 

The  following  experiments  were  performed  in  order  to  confirm 
either  Loeb's  or  Wood  worth's  results  or  to  show  that  no  constant 
errors  are  to  be  found,  and  to  test  the  ''equal  duration"  hypothesis 
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of  Kramer  and  Moskiewicz.  The  experiment  consists  of  three  series, 
in  all  of  which  the  extents  were  recorded  in  millimeters  and  the 
durations  in  hundredths  of  a  second. 

In  Series  I.  the  total  excursion  was  divided  into  three  movements 
of  introspectively  equal  extents,  in  Series  II.  into  four  such  move- 
ments. In  Series  III.,  after  a  few  preliminary  trials  in  order  to 
get  the  total  number  of  movements  into  the  single  excursion,  the 
subject  made  six  (in  two  cases  seven)  successive  movements,  here 
again  of  apparently  equal  length.  In  cases  R.,  W.  and  B.  the 
length  of  the  interval  between  movements  was  left  entirely  to  the 
preference  of  the  subject.  In  cases  Bt.,  V.  and  C,  each  movement 
was  made  at  a  signal  by  the  operator.  In  this  way  it  was  possible 
to  vary  the  interval  between  movements  and  thus  avoid  any  tendency 
to  mere  rhythmical  performance  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  Series 
I.  and  II.  show  the  average  results  of  10  trials  and  Series  III.  of  20 
trials  for  each  subject,  a  total  of  930  movements.  Tables  XVIV. 
and  XXV.  give  the  average  movement  in  each  position,  in  milli- 
meters, and  its  average  deviation  in  per  cent,  for  both  extent  and 
duration.  Table  XXVI.  gives  the  average  of  the  first  movements 
and  the  positive  or  negative  deviation  (A.E.)  in  per  cent,  of  each 
of  the  successive  movements  from  this  average,  both  for  extent  and 
duration  as  well  as  the  variability  (V.E.)  of  all  the  movements  from 
their  average. 

Extent.— In  Series  I.,  for  both  W.  and  B.,  the  middle  segment  is 
longer  than  either  the  first  or-  third.  In  Series  II.,  for  W.,  both  the 
second  and  third  segments  are  longer  than  either  the  first  or  fourth. 
In  Series  III.,  except  for  subject  R.,  and  one  additional  instance,  the 
first  segment  is  shorter  than  either  the  second  or  third  and  in  two 
cases  than  the  fourth  segment,  while  beyond  the  approximate  middle 
of  the  excursion  the  segments  decrease  again,  still  more  rapidly  than 
they  increased  at  the  beginning.  Thus  in  all  but  one  subject  the 
results  correspond  with  those  obtained  by  Woodworth.  The  diverg- 
ence in  the  case  of  R.  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  of  the  six 
subjects  he  was  by  far  the  tallest  and  had  the  longest  arm.  The 
range  employed  did  not  constitute  his  maximum  excursion,  and  from 
the  position  assumed  before  the  apparatus  the  first  part  of  the  total 
swing  was  the  part  not  used.  The  degree  of  contraction  of  any  one 
muscle  or  single  set  of  muscles  does  not  afford  adequate  basis  for 
generalization,  even  disregarding  the  fact  that  somewhat  different 
sets  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  execution  of  different  segments. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  results  are  just  the  reverse  of 
what  one  should  expect  if  the  judgment  of  extent  were  based  on  the 
angle  of  rotation  at  the  joint.    For  the  same  angle,  reproduced  at 
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the  shoulder  joint,  would  mean  a  greater  movement  at  the  extremes 
of  this  total  rectilinear  excursion  than  in  the  middle,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  reproduce  extent  the  middle  segments  would  be  shorter, 
those  at  the  extremes  longer. 

Duration.— In  the  case  of  the  times  the  segments  never  increi^ 
throughout  the  total  excursion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  7  cases  the 
extreme  segments  are  greater  than  the  intermediate.  This  indicates 
a  tendency  for  the  extreme  segments,  both  initial  and  terminal,  to 
be  greater  and  the  intermediate  less  than  the  average  of  the  group. 
This  is  especially  clear  in  Series  I.  and  II.,  where  the  differences  in 
degree  of  contraction  for  the  separate  movements  are  greater.  Corre- 
lating (r  =  cos7rl7)  the  extents  with  the  durations  of  the  respective 
segments,  we  get  the  following  coefficients: 

Obserrer.                             B.  W.                   B,                  Bt.                    V.                    C. 

Series     I.  r=  -f  .61  —.61  —.51 

II.  r=              0  —.71 

III.  r=  -f.43  4-.71  -f.61          -f.97          -f  .86          +.86 

When  the  differences  between  the  positions  of  the  successive  seg- 
ments are  considerable,  as  in  Series  I.  and  II.,  the  correlation  is 
negative— the  longer  movements  occupy  the  shorter  times,  but  when 
the  differences  in  position  are  less,  as  in  Series  III.,  the  correlation 
is  positive— extents  and  durations  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  vary  in  the 
same  direction. 

Inspection  of  the  average  deviations  of  the  individual  movements 
from  their  averages,  as  shown  in  Tables  XXIV.  and  XXV.,  shows 
that  the  extents  included  in  any  given  segment  average  are  much 
more  constant  and  uniform  than  the  durations.  That  is,  their  aver- 
age deviations  from  the  average  of  their  respective  groups  are 
smaller,  the  grand  average  for  extent  being  only  10  per  cent,  as 
against  19  per  cent,  for  duration.  This  difference,  however,  is  not 
particularly  significant,  since  no  special  effort  was  made  to  keep  equal 
the  magnitudes  ranging  around  a  given  segment.  Moreover,  there 
was  more  chance  for  variation  in  the  time  than  in  the  extent,  since 
the  observer's  attention  was  never  explicitly  called  to  the  duration 
of  his  movements  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  keep  the  speed  con- 
stant. The  attempt  was  always,  having  made  a  first  movement,  to 
make  all  succeeding  movements  of  the  excursion  in  question  equal 
in  extent  to  this  first,  without  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  corre- 
sponding segments  of  other  excursions. 

Table  XXVI.  shows  the  relative  accuracy  of  this  performance 
with  respect  to  the  deliberate  extents  and  the  incidental  times  as 
well.     In  this  table  the  A.E.  represents  the  average  deviation  from 
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the  standard,  while  the  YM,  repre^nts  the  per  cent.  Tariation  from 
the  average  of  all  the  seprments  of  the  group.  The  final  A,E,  and 
Y.E»  for  extent  (14  per  cent,  and  11  per  cent.)  are  twice  as  large  aa 
the  corresponding  errors  for  duration  {7  per  cent,  and  5  per  eent.)- 
The  durations  are  more  nearly  equal  than  the  extents,  just  as  waa 
the  case  in  Chapter  IV.  As  the  figures  stand,  they  tend  pretty 
trongly  to  confi nn  the  conjecture  of  Kramer  and  Moakiewiez. 

But  this  closer  agreement  does  not  in  itself  suffice  to  demonstrate 
the  perception  of  time  to  be  any  more  fundamental  than  the  percep- 
tion of  extent.  As  in  most  eases  of  naturally  reproduced  movementfl, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  whole  original  performance  (see 
Chapters  II.  and  IV. )?  reproducing  both  duration  and  extent.  In 
this  case  factors  enter  which  disturb  the  spatial  judgment  but  do  not 
aflfeet  the  temporal  The  times  are  more  nearly  equal,  not  because 
they  constitute  a  common  factor  which  serves  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison in  reproducing  extent,  but  simply  because  the  change  in 
position  of  the  moving  member  introduces  no  factors  which  affect 
the  judgment  of  duration.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  perception  of  time  to  be  ba^d  on  processes  in  the  moving  member. 
It  is  probably  based  instead  on  processes  of  a  more  permanent  and 
regular  sort,  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  organism.  But  the 
judgment  of  extent  is  subject  to  every  local  change  in  position,  strain, 
ease  of  movement,  familiarity,  inertiaj  etc. 

In  producing  the  illusion  of  extent  all  the  factors  mentioned  by 
the  earlier  writers  are  probably  effective,  allowing  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  Loeb^s  ** innervation"  theoiy  made  by  contemporary  psy- 
chology. These  factors  seem  to  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  conditiona 
of  performance  and  (2)  conditions  of  perception. 

1.  Conditions  of  Perfornmnce. — It  may  be  supposed  that  the  first 
movements  of  the  series  are  more  difficult  than  later  ones,  since  the 
inertia  of  the  musculature  has  to  be  overcome  in  the  one  case  but  is 
already  removed  in  the  other.  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  excur- 
sion movements  are  more  easily  made,  since  the  muscle  is  already 
warmed  up  and  in  action.  White  at  the  terminal  end  of  the  excur- 
sion it  may  be  supposed  that  movement  is  more  difficult  than  in  the 
middle  portion  because  of  the  greater  degree  of  contraction,  entailing 
greater  innervation,  or  because  of  the  unfamiliar!  ty  of  the  movement. 
This  last  factor  may  affect  both  ends  of  the  series.  Movements  here, 
being  less  familiar,  and  the  signs  which  indicate  extent  being  less 
thoroughly  systematized  and  learned,  tend  to  be  made  with  greater 
caution.  That  they  are  made  more  slowly  is  clear  from  Table  XXVI, 
When  the  duration  of  the  standard  movement  has  elapsed  there  is  a 
disposition  to  feel  the  movement  as  completed,  since  its  tern- 
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poral  factor  has  been  approximately  reproduced.  The  moyement  is 
thus  stopped  somewhat  short  of  the  proper  extent^  a  kind  of  com- 
promise being  effected  in  which  both  spatial  and  temporal  accuracy 
are  partially  sacrificed,  the  durations  tending  on  the  wh(de  to  fall  out 
slightly  too  long  and  the  extents  too  short 

2.  Conditions  of  Perception.— Ddabarre^s  suggestion  that  any- 
thing which  increases  the  sensory  elements  of  a  movement  increases 
its  apparent  magnitude,  though  untenable  as  a  generalization^  may  be 
applied  here  with  advantage.  There  is  no  doubt,  introspectively,  that 
at  either  extreme  of  the  arm's  excursion  the  sensations  resulting  from 
a  given  objective  change  in  position  of  the  limb  are  relatively  intensi- 
fied. The  member  is  approaching  its  limit  of  movement,  the  tension 
of  muscles  and  tendons  is  approaching  a  maximum  as  the  degree  of 
contraction  increases,  the  skin  over  the  joint  is  stretched,  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  are  more  firmly  compressed  about  the  fulcrum  of 
the  joint  The  sensory  elements  of  any  movement  made  under  these 
conditions  will  be  relatively  increased  and  in  so  far  as  extent  of 
movement  is  judged  in  terms  of  intensity  of  sensation,  we  should  have 
the  Loeb  illusion  at  both  extremes  of  the  total  swing  without  consid- 
ering the  difficulty  of  performance,  either  as  a  result  of  inertia,  de- 
gree of  contraction  or  unfamiliarity.  Moreover,  we  would  expect 
more  complete  and  prompt  adaptation  to  the  sensations  aroused  by 
the  more  familiar  movements  in  the  central  portion  of  the  excursion 
and  this  again  would  produce  a  relative  decrease  in  the  sensory  ele- 
ments of  such  movements. 


CHAPTER   VII 


Oeitebia  of  the  Judgment  op  Extent 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  on  movement  has  been  topograph- 
ical in  motive  and  in  method^  consisting  of  observations  of  motor 
ability  and  accuracy  under  definite  experimental  or  pathological  con- 
ditions or  of  attempts  to  localize  anatomically  the  source  of  the  sen- 
sations on  which  specific  judgments  are  based,  Intere^sting  as  these 
results  may  be  to  the  physiologist  or  physician,  they  throw  little  light 
on  the  processes  of  discrimination^  recognition  and  comparison  in- 
volved in  our  judgments  concerning  movements.  In  fact  there  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  *^  anatomist 'a  fallacy"  in  such  a  procedure,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  psychology  of  movement  is  concerned,  for  it  seems  to 
proceed  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  sensation  is,  psychologically, 
what  it  is  anatomically*  And,  as  we  might  expect,  the  topographical 
procedure  has  led  into  all  kinds  of  disagreement.  Nowhere  is  tliis 
disagreement  more  apparent  than  in  the  matter  of  the  criteria  or 
differentiEE  of  the  judgment  of  extent.  The  chief  cause  of  disagree- 
ment here  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  to  simplify  the  *' muscle 
sense/'  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  sensation  of  movement  to  a  single 
anatomical  source.  This  term  '* muscle  sense*'  has  been  used  to 
designate  the  whole  group  of  articular,  tendinouSj  muscular,  cutane- 
ous and  visual  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  kinesthetic  perception. 
That  the  mere  sensation  of  movement  may  be  mediated  by  any  or  all 
of  these  has  been  pretty  generally  agreed,  but  when  specific  topi<^ 
are  concerned— the  judgments  of  extent,  force,  time  and  direction  of 
movement— opinion  is  not  nearly  so  unanimous. 

After  a  great  number  of  experiments  of  the  topographical  sort, 
Goldscheider^  concluded  that  the  joint  sensations  afford  the  chief 
criteria  for  the  judgment  of  extent  and  direction  of  movement 
Attempts  were  made  to  get  a  pure  muscle  sensation  isolated  from 
other  elements  of  the  kinesthetic  sensation.  The  skin  over  a  muscle 
was  anesthetized  and  the  muscle  stimulated  electrically.  The  diCFuse 
senaation  produced  was  said  not  in  the  least  to  resemble  the  sensa- 
tion of  movement.  When  the  joint  alone  was  anesthetized  the  con- 
sciousness of  movement  became  so  blunt  that  it  was  evident  that  the 
feeling  of  contraction  could  not  be  used  for  fine  discrimination  of 
extents,  while  anesthesia  of  the  skin  produced  no  disturbance  of 
space  perception.      On  the  basis  of  these  and  similar  experiments 

'  A.  Goldscb eider,  ■'  UBterBudiuiigeii  tlber  den  Muskelsinn/*  369  ff* 
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Qoldscheider  concludes  that  "muscle  sensations,  which  were  formerly 
accorded  the  leading  role  in  the  cognition  of  weight  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  movement,  do  not  appear  at 
all  except  as  a  result  of  intensive  stimulation,  great  fatigue  or  in  the 
form  of  muscular  pain." 

Kiilpe*  accepts  Goldscheider's  conclusion,  with  certain  amplifica- 
tions of  his  own.  '*It  may  be  conjectured  a  priori  that  muscular 
and  tendinous  sensations  can  not  form  the  ground  of  our  judgment 
of  the  position  and  movement  of  our  limbs  in  the  absence  of  visual 
perception.  There  is  no  proportionality  between  the  extent  and 
duration  of  a  movement  and  the  possible  concomitant  excitations  in 
muscle  and  tendon."  **0n  the  other  hand,  the  relation  between  the 
positions  of  the  articular  surfaces  as  regards  each  other  and  positions 
or  movements  of  the  limbs  is  just  as  simple  as  that  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  skin  or  retina  and  the  points  from  which  they  are 
stimulated.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  articular  sensibility  fur- 
nishes us  the  real  basis  of  our  perception  of  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  where  an  appeal  to  vision  is  excluded."  Kramer 
and  Moskiewicz  confirm  this  conclusion  by  saying:  ''Sensations 
arising  from  the  processes  of  tension  of  the  muscles  are  unessential 
to  inform  us  concerning  the  judgment  of  the  position  or  movement 
involved."^  James,  in  turn,  accepts  the  theory  on  the  basis,  chiefiy 
of  Goldscheider's  results:  **We  indubitably  localize  the  finger  tip  at 
the  successive  points  of  its  path  by  means  of  the  sensations  which  we 
receive  from  our  joints. '  '* 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  position  are  the  more  recent  state- 
ments of  Pillsbury  and  of  Reichardt,  leading  back  to  the  older  posi- 
tion of  Brown  and  Delboeuf.  Reichardt,"  working  on  the  illusions 
of  passive  movement,  claims  that  the  sense  of  position  is  not  mediated 
by  the  part  moved  but  by  processes  in  the  moving  muscle.  Pillsbury* 
finds  that  **the  sensitivity  of  joints  is  decreased  by  induction  currents 
through  the  wrist  and  elbow  as  well  as  through  the  joints  in  question. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  lack  of  anatomical  evidence  that  the 
joints  have  sensory  endings,  makes  it  probable  that  the  sensation  of 
movement  is  derived  mainly  from  the  tendon  and  muscle,  rather  than, 
as  Goldscheider  thought,  from  the  joints." 

Under  the  circumstances,  then,  we  should  expect  somebody  else  to 
abstract  some  other  element  and  exalt  it  into  the  position  of  chief 

^"Outlines  of  Psychology.*'     London,  Sonnenschein,  1901,  143. 

"Zeif.  f.  Psychol,  25,  105,  1901. 

*"  Principles  of  Psychol.,"  2,  193. 

'Zeit.  f.  Psychol,  40,  430,  1906. 

*  Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol,  12,  346,  1901. 
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criterion.  And  thia  is  wliat  occurs.  Bourdon^  finds  that  the  least 
perceptible  tension  of  the  skin  about  the  dorsal  joint  of  the  finger  is 
about  ,2  mm.,  and  that  this  is  just  the  tension  required  to  allow  the 
least  perceptible  movement— 1  mm, —to  take  place.  He  also  insists 
that  to  suppose  the  joint  sense  to  be  the  source  of  criteria  for  judg- 
ments of  extent  of  movement  presupposes  for  the  articular  surfaces 
a  tactual  acuity  much  higher  than  that  of  the  skin  in  its  most  sensi- 
tive parts^  and  that  this  contradicts  the  general  rule  that  sensitivity 
decreases  as  we  go  more  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  Con- 
sequently, he  concludes  that  the  criteria  of  extent  of  movement  are 
in  all  probability  to  be  found  in  the  tensions  of  the  sMn  above  the 
moving  joint.  Nevertheless  we  find  Pillsbury  saying:  ''That  the 
skin  does  not  serve  as  source  of  the  sensations  which  indicate  move- 
ment may  pass  without  comment" 

Still  other  facts  tell  against  the  conception  of  the  joint  linings  as 
a  "reduced  map*'  of  the  extent  of  movements.  One  is  the  fact  that 
our  movements  do  not  consist  of  simple  joint  movements  in  one  direc- 
tion or  of  combinations  of  such  movements.  Thus  in  the  execution 
of  a  compound  arm  movement  of  any  considerable  magnitude  the 
elbow  joint  tends  to  double  back,  beyond  a  certain  point  in  the  move- 
ment, retracing  its  original  rotation  but  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Particularly  is  this  true  if  the  movement  approximates  the  rectilinear 
type.  As  a  result  of  this  it  follows  that  the  fixed  point-for-point 
correspondence  between  points  on  the  articular  surfaces  and  points 
in  external  space  is  not  so  fixed  as  might  at  first  appear,  A  point  on 
the  membrane  lining  the  shoulder  joint  may  mean  almost  any  point 
in  external  space,  depending  on  the  complex  relation  of  the  positions 
of  elbow,  wrist  and  finger  joints*  If  our  most  common  movements 
or  even  onr  earliest  movements  consisted  of  rotations  at  a  single 
joint,  a  point  for  point  correspondence  might  be  established.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.     From  the  genetic  point  of  view  at  least  our 

I  spatial  order  is  built  up  on  a  baais  of  primitive  and  practical  move- 
ments which  are  complex  in  character  and  mechanism— such  move- 
ments as  brushing  away  a  fly,  pulling  or  pushing  objects  to  or  from 
the  body,  striking  a  blow,  raising  a  lever,  etc.     The  anatomicaUy 

L  simple  single  joint  movement  comes  to  be  artificial,  for  greater  speed 
and  accuracy  are  undoubtedly  to  be  gained  by  the  complex  movement 
But  even  with  these  compound  movements  there  might,  it  is  true,  be 
developed  a  system  of  local  signs  on  the  articular  surfaces,  the  com- 
binations and  interrelations  of  which  might  come  to  mean  extent  of 
movement.  Such  a  proposition,  however,  yields  the  whole  argument 
for  the  exclusive  role  of  the  joint  sense  and  affords  no  reason  for 
'  L*Annm  de  Psychol,  la,  iaa-143,  1007. 
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excluding  criteria  afforded  by  sensations  from  muscles,  tendons,  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue. 

A  striking  experiment  by  Miinsterberg*  shows  that  the  same  ex-* 
tent  of  movement  may  be  represented  in  one  situation  (with  extended 
forearm)  by  a  given  angular  rotation,  in  another  (with  forearm 
flexed)  by  a  rotation  three  or  four  times  as  great  This  experiment 
alone  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  empirical  basis  of  the  judg- 
ment of  extent^  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  factors  other 
than  the  number  of  degrees  of  joint  rotation.  Still  further,  what- 
ever importance  one  may  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  eye  movements 
in  the  perception  of  visual  space,  the  fact  remains  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  with  closed  eyes  or  in  the  dark  room  we  can  know  with 
a  certain  degree  of  correctness  the  position  of  the  eyes  and  estimate 
the  amount  of  their  movement,  although  there  are  no  articular  mem- 
branes involved. 

An  even  clearer  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  cases  of  acquired 
control  over  the  ear  muscles.  Diligent  practise  since  boyhood  has 
enabled  me  to  perform  either  monaural  or  binaural  movements  with 
considerable  facility  and  has  developed  a  rather  definite  range  of 
recognized  extents.  In  this  case  there  has  been  neither  articular 
surface  nor  even  cooperation  with  visual  criteria.  Movements  of  the 
tongue  are  also  made  with  great  accuracy,  although  we  do  not  ordi- 
narily have  occasion  to  apply  objective  scales  of  measurement  to  them. 

Attempts  to  find  a  single  topographical  or  anatomical  source 
have  thus  been  futile.  Goldscheider's  experiment,  which  for  James 
'* completely  established'*  the  role  of  the  joint  sense  is  contra- 
dicted by  Pillsbury's  results.  Adherence  to  Kiilpe's  suggestion 
of  the  accurate  correspondence  of  points  on  articular  surfaces  with 
points  in  external  space  requires  a  tactual  acuity  which  Bourdon 
can  not  accept,  and  nerve  endings  in  the  joint  linings,  which  have 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Reichardt's  attribution 
of  the  sensations  indicating  extent  to  the  processes  taking  place  in 
the  moving  muscle  is  discounted  by  Duchenne's  patients,  in  whom 
insensibility  of  muscles  was  found  along  with  intact  perception  of 
movement.  Bourdon's  attempt  to  refer  the  sensations  to  skin  ten- 
sion over  the  moving  joint  is  contradicted  by  Goldscheider's  sub- 
jects with  anesthetized  skin  but  unimpaired  perception  of  movement. 
And  these  topographical  attempts  fail  because,  as  it  appears,  sensa- 
tions do  come  from  many  sources  and  any  sensation  which  can  aid  in 
the  differentiation  of  one  movement  from  another  serves  to  identify 
that  movement  when  it  occurs  again. 

More  conciliatory  is  the  statement  of  Delabarre  to  the  effect  that 

^Beitrage,  1892,  IV.,  178-191. 
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*'inovemeiita  are  judged  equal  when  their  sensory  elements  are 
equal/*  although  the  pre<?ise  nature  af  such  an  equality  is  not  ap- 
parent. Aside  from  the  posiible  tautology  of  the  statement,  it  is 
not  clear  how  such  heterogeneous  eJements  aa  duration,  speed,  force, 
strain,  position,  are  conmieusm*able.  The  equality  can  hardly  be  of 
an  intensive  character,  for  two  excursions  may  be  equal  in  extent 
and  yet  afford  sensations  of  strain  that  are  eseeedingly  dispn^or- 
tionate  to  the  error  in  apparent  magnitude.  A  better  statement 
would  probably  be  the  one  we  have  already  suggested,  viz,,  that 
movements  are  judged  to  be  equal  which  have  been  learned  to  de 
egttai— that  judgment  and  discrimination  are  not  based  on  anatomy, 
nor  even  on  an  intensive  psychophysical  relation  between  magnitude 
of  stimulus  and  intensity  or  extensity  of  sensation,  but  are  in- 
ferential processes,  founded  in  the  empirically  coordinated  conse- 
quences of  experience.  Innumerable  secondary  and  essentially 
unrelated  criteria  may  be  utilized  in  the  recognition  and  in  the 
judgment,  which  is  a  purely  qualitative  one,  not  **How  much  joint 
moyement  or  skin  tension  is  now  feltT'  but  **What  signs  can  I  find 
to  help  me  recognize  this  movement  among  the  many  other  moTe- 
ments  with  which  I  am  somewhat  familiar T'  Titehenei**  finds  that 
BO  irrelevant  a  thing  anatomically  as  the  way  in  which  the  arm  fell 
down  against  the  side  after  completing  the  movement  was  in  one 
case  the  basb  for  the  judgmeut  of  extent  of  arm  movement.  Even 
in  judgments  of  resistance,  as  Bolton^^  has  pointed  out;  ** Percep- 
tions of  greater  do  not  necessarily  rest  upon  greater  perceptions  and 
a  sensation  of  intensity  is  not  an  intense  sensation/'  *' Judgments 
of  same  and  heavier  are  inferences  from  certain  facts,  and  these 
facts  are  the  excitations  of  ai^as  in  the  one  case  that  remain  un- 
affected in  the  other. ' ' 

Woodworth  concludes  that  **  there  must  be  a  sense  of  the  extent 
of  movement,  a  sense  which  is  not  reducible  to  a  sense  either  of  its 
force  or  of  its  duration  or  of  its  initial  and  terminal  positions,"^* 
There  ia  no  contradiction  between  such  a  statement  and  the  one  just 
made.  To  say  that  we  have  a  direct  and  immediate  sense  of  the 
extent  of  movement  may  mean  just  what  is  here  suggested— that 
variety  of  qualitative  signs  have  been  l^rned  to  mean  movements ^ 
of  definite  magnitudes,  irrespective  of  the  extensity  attribute  of  the 
particular  muscular,  tendinous,  articular  or  cutaneous  sensations 
involved*     Instead  of  insisting  on  lie  prominence  of  any  one  of 

•"Eiper.  PBjchoL,"  VoL  2,  pt.  2,  260. 

"  Bolton  and  Withey,  "  On  the  Relati()ii  of  MuBCle  Seme  to  FfeBBure  SeDie," 
Umv.  of  NehroMka  SfudieM,  IflOT,  7,  21. 

•^ "  Accuracy  of  Voluntary  MoTement,"  F»^€hol  Bw*,  Mou*  Supp,,  13,  SO, 
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these  sources  it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  say  with  Sherrington  that 
the  muscle  sense  is  based  on  a  ''specific  set  of  sensations  obtained  by 
specific  seuse  organs  in  the  muscles,  joints  and  all  the  cuM^essory 
organs  of  movement/'^*  Any  sensitive  part  that  is  in  any  way 
uniformly  stimulated  in  the  process  of  a  given  movement  contributes 
its  share  to  the  character  of  the  movement  as  a  conscious  f  act^  and 
any  such  contribution  may  be  utilized  in  the  recognition  of  the  move- 
ment when  it  occurs  again.  But  this  recognition  does  not  seem  to 
be  based  on  the  quantitative  relations  of  this  ''specific  set  of  sensa- 
tions," nor  on  any  such  geometrical  correspondence  as  Kulpe  sug- 
gests. It  is  throughout  a  qualitative  recognition.  Out  of  the  vari- 
ety of  stimulations  that  accompany  excursions  differing  in  direction, 
extent,  resistance  and  speed,  certain  combinations  have  been  learned 
to  mean  position,  others  distance,  others  resistance  or  strain  and  still 
others  velocity,  however  disproportionate  the  extensities  or  inten- 
sities of  the  sensations  in  their  own  right.  A  greater  intensity  of 
sensation  does  not  mean  a  greater  resistance  or  pressure.  It  may 
mean  a  lesser  objective  stimulus  under  more  sensitive  conditions. 
In  studying  the  accuracy  of  space  perception,  therefore,  and  in 
analyzing  any  tendency  to  error  found  there,  we  are  investigating 
just  this  association  of  sensation  complex  with  objective  meaning. 
From  this  fact  great  uncertainty  arises  in  the  application  of  the 
psychophysical  methods  to  the  study  of  movements.  Observers  tend 
here  to  refer  every  stimulus  to  some  absolute  scale  of  magnitudes 
and  to  estimate  and  compare,  not  by  a  genuine  balancing  of  impres- 
sion against  impression,  but  by  position  claimed  or  assigned  in  this 
absolute  or  practical  objective  scale.  Thus  two  movements  of  differ- 
ent extent  are  likely  to  be  felt,  not  so  much  as  "larger"  or  "smaller" 
impressions,  but  rather  as  impressions  that  are  qualitatively  differ- 
ent. Comparisons  are  seldom  made  in  subjective  terms.  Since  our 
movements  are  our  means  of  voluntarily  manipulating  our  environ- 
ment, they  come  to  be  specialized  for  specific  purposes  and  are  thus 
characterized  qualitatively  by  their  function.  A  movement  comes 
to  be  recognized  as  larger  than  another,  not  because  it  produces  a 
more  intense  sensation,  but  because  it  has  been  learned  to  be  a 
greater  movement— a  movement  that  will  effect  a  greater  change  in 
an  object  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  element  of  extensity 
involved  in  movement  is  not  the  primary  quality  of  extensity  at- 
tributed to  all  or  most  of  our  other  sensations.  A  joint  or  tendon 
sensation  or  a  sensation  of  cutaneous  tension  may  possess  an  exten- 
sity of  its  own,  but  it  is  only  empirically  and  after  long  experience 
that  this  extensity  comes  to  mean  definite  extent  of  movement.  Or 
"  Stirling,  "  Outlines  of  Practical  Physiology/'  578.    London,  Griffen,  1902. 
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an  object  or  movement  may  come  to  be  felt  as  greater  than  another 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  one  excites  a  local  sign  that  the  other  has 
not  affected.  And  this  local  sign,  once  awakened,  constitutes  not  a 
quantitative  but  a  qualitative  distinction.  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  estimation  of  movement  depends  on  a  highly 
developed  joint  sense  than  there  is  for  believing  that  it  depends 
soldy  on  any  other. 


SUMMARY    OF    EXPERIMENTAL   RESULTS 

Chapteb  L    Methods 

Description  of  apparatus  designed  to  record  simultaneorisly  and 
graphically  the  extent,  force,  duration  and  velocity  of  rectilinear 
arm  movements. 

Chapter  II.    The  Illusion  op  Impaot 

Movements  terminating  in  impact  are  affected  in  perception 
and  reproduction  with  a  large  positive  conjstant  error,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  depends  on  (a)  the  force  of  impact  and  (6)  the  point 
in  the  intended  movement  at  which  the  impact  occurs.  The  greater 
the  force  of  impact  and  the  less  the  amount  of  the  intended  move- 
ment already  accomplished,  the  greater  the  illusion. 

Practise  without  knowledge  has  no  effect  on  the  constant  error. 
The  result  of  practise  with  knowledge  is  not  to  decrease  the  illusion 
so  much  as  to  produce  a  deliberate  shift  in  the  scale  of  extent  cri- 
teria, leading  to  a  corresponding  negative  constant  error  in  the 
judgment  of  free  movements. 

The  illusion  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  (a)  the  original 
intention,  (6)  irradiation  of  the  stimulus,  (c)  increase  of  the  sen- 
sory elements  of  the  movement  complex  through  fusion  of  the  shock 
of  impact. 

Chapter  III.    The  ** Indifference  Point" 

With  respect  to  the  experiments  on  extent  of  movement  reported 
in  this  chapter: 

1.  No  magnitude  evinces  any  considerable  constant  error  of  re- 
production when  estimated  out  of  relation  to  a  group  or  series  of 
which  it  is  a  member. 

2.  The  same  absolute  magnitude  may  be  under  one  circumstance 
an  indifference  point,  under  another  affected  with  a  positive  con- 
stant error  or  again  with  a  negative  one. 

3.  A  periodic  indifference  point  can  be  found  within  the  total 
series  (S)  by  working  with  its  special  sections  (A,  B  and  C). 

4.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  series  limits  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  shift  in  the  region  of  indifference. 

5.  The  phenomenon  of  the  indifference  point,  so  far  as  it  occurs 
in  our  spatial  judgments  and  in  our  temporal  judgments,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  are  a  function  of  extent  of  movement,  is  of  central 
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origin^  and  its  position  depends  on  tha  range  or  limits  of  the  mag- 
nitudes used  in  a  given  experiment, 

6.  The  constant  erroFs  do  not  so  much  represent  transformations 
in  a  memory  image  of  the  stimulus  in  question  as  they  do  the  effeet 
on  a  present  judgnient  of  the  persistence  of  the  mental  set  involYed 
in  the  directions  of  previous  judgments. 

7.  If  the  interval  between  the  separate  judgments  is  suflScient  the 
L first  dispositions  are  soon  dissipated  and  are  no  longer  adequate  to 
f  affect  the  succeeding  performance. 

8p  In  the  presence  of  such  grouped  or  serial  magnitudes  we  tend 
to  form  our  judgments  around  the  mode  or  central  tendency  of  the 
series.  Toward  this  mean  each  judgment  tends  by  virtue  of  a 
mental  set  corresponding  to  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  total 

.range  of  magnitudes.     This  is  the  equivalent,   for  judgment,  of 

[Leuba's  *iaw  of  sense  memory." 


Chapter  IV.    ItoATTON  between  Extent  and  Duration 

The  four  methods  of  separate  accuracy  test,  confusion,  correla- 
tion and  correction  fail  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  perception 
lof  any  one  characteristic  of  a  movement  is  more  primitive  or  funda- 
'  mental  than  that  of  any  other. 

Extent  and  duration  can  be  reproduced  with  about  equal  accu- 
racy, the  difference  being  slightly  in  favor  of  duration.  But  the 
incidental  durations  of  movements  intended  to  be  of  equal  extent 
show  a  variable  error  which  is  greater  than  that  of  their  correspond- 
ing extents  as  well  as  that  of  the  same  duration  magnitudes  when 
deliberately  reproduced. 

Constant  errors  seem  to  be  bound  up  with  the  process  of  deliberate 
reproduction^  the  constant  error  for  the  magnitude  attended  to 
(extent  or  time)  being  greater  than  that  of  the  magnitude  incident- 
ally  reproduced  (time  or  extent).  Thus  the  constant  errors  for 
deliberate  extent  and  for  deliberate  time  are  both  greater  than  those 
for  incidental  extent  and  incidental  time. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  show  that,  disregarding  the  magni- 
tude of  the  errorSj  there  is  considerable  positive  correlation  between 
their  directions  for  extent  and  duration,  no  matter  which  factor  is 
being  attended  to* 

Subsequent  guesses  as  to  the  probable  direction  of  the  error  of 
attempts  to  reproduce  either  extent  or  duration  correspond  more 
closely  to  the  actual  relations  of  the  extents  than  to  those  of  the  dura- 
tions. The  proportion  of  right  guesses  in  reproduction  of  extent  is 
greater  than  in  reproduction  of  duration. 

These  facts  point  to  separate  processes  of  judgment  for  the  two 
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magnitudes  (extent  and  duration).  There  is  at  least  no  justification 
for  the  attribution  of  more  fundamental  character  to  the  i>erception 
of  either.  The  judgment  of  extent  seems  to  be  based  on  a  system  of 
signs  which  have  been  learned  to  mean  extent  directly.  The  same 
seems  to.  be  true  of  both  duration  and  velocity. 

Chapter  V.    Memory  for  Extent  and  Duration 

Within  the  limits  of  the  investigation  the  accuracy  of  reproduc- 
tion of  extents,  as  measured  by  the  variable  error,  is  not  influenced 
by  changes  in  the  time  interval.  With  respect  to  the  constant  error 
individual  differences  are  shown. 

The  curve  of  memory  for  duration  follows  more  closely  the  ordi- 
nary statement  of  the  **law  of  forgetting,"  in  the  case  of  the  constant 
error,  although  the  variable  error  undergoes  little  change  up  to  an 
interval  of  30  seconds. 

Chapter  VI.    The  Degree  op  Contraction 

The  Woodworth  modification  of  the  Loeb  illusion  is  present  in 
nearly  every  case  of  rectilinear  arm  movement.  The  middle  segments 
of  a  total  excursion  are  underestimated  in  comparison  with  the  seg- 
ments at  either  extreme. 

When  the  differences  in  position  between  adjacent  segments  is 
considerable,  the  total  swing  thus  consisting  of  but  few  segments 
(3-4),  the  durations  show  just  the  reverse  phenomenon— initial  and 
terminal  segments  frequently  tending  to  require  longer  time  than 
intermediate  segments.  When  the  differences  in  position  are  less 
(6  and  7  segments)  the  correlation  is  positive— extents  and  durations 
tend  to  vary  in  the  same  direction. 

The  average  deviation  for  the  durations  is  only  about  half  as 
great  as  that  for  the  extents,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  more 
fundamental  character  of  the  perception  of  time. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  reproduction  to  repeat  the  original  per- 
formance as  a  whole.  By  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  the  spa- 
tial judgment  is  confused  while  the  perception  of  duration  is  un- 
disturbed. 

Chapter  VII.    Criteria  op  the  Judgment  op  Extent 

Attempts  to  find  a  single  anatomical  or  topographical  source  for 
the  sensations  which  serve  as  criteria  of  extent  of  movement  are  con- 
tradictory and  futile.  Judgment  and  discrimination  are  inferential 
processes,  founded  in  the  empirically  coordinated  consequences  of  ex- 
perience.    Any  sensitive  part  that  is  in  any  way  uniformly  stimu- 
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lated  in  the  process  of  a  given  movement  contributes  its  share  to  the 
character  of  the  movement  as  a  conscious  fact,  and  any  such  contribu- 
tion may  be  utilized  in  the  recognition  of  the  movement  when  it 
occurs  again.  A  movement  comes  to  be  recognized  as  larger  than 
others,  not  because  it  produces  a  more  intense  sensation,  nor  because 
of  any  geometrical  correspondence  of  internal  and  external  points, 
but  because  it  has  been  learned  to  be  a  lai^r  movement—one  that 
will  effect  a  greater  change  in  an  object  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
Topographical  treatment  of  the  criteria  of  judgments  of  magnitude 
involves  an  ** anatomist's  fallacy." 
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CHAPTER  I 
Historical 

To  produce  an  impression  of  rhythm,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
series  of  stimuH.  These  stimuh  may  be  sounds^  as  in  the  case  of 
poetry  and  musio,  muscular  contractions,  as  in  dancing  and  beat- 
ing time,  or  lights  and  electrical  shocks,  as  in  some  laboratory 
experiments.  The  stimuli  which  give  the  impression  of  rhythm^ 
whatever  their  nature,  may  vary  in  intensity,  in  duration,  and 
in  quality,  and  may  be  separated  by  intervals  of  varying  length, 
A  fundamental  task  of  the  experimental  investigation  of  rhythm 
is  to  investigate  the  part  played  by  each  of  these  factors.  Only 
after  each  of  them  has  been  studied  separately,  may  we  study  the 
effect  when  two  or  more  of  them  are  simultaneously  involved, 
and  when  more  complicated  factors  are  introduced,  as  in  melody 
and  harmony. 

The  aim  of  the  present  study  is  to  examine  quantitatively  the  de- 
pendence of  the  rhythmical  impression  on  the  intensity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  stimuli.  Such  an  investigation  is  evidently  along  the  same 
lines  fls  much  of  the  experimental  work  of  Meumann,  Bolton,  R* 
McDougall,  and  others,  who  have  studied  the  objective  conditions 
of  rhythm.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  review  the  work  that 
has  already  been  done  on  the  perception  of  rhythm  as  infiuenced 
by  variations  in  the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  the  stimuli. 

Meumann^  found  that  in  hstening  to  a  series  of  sounds,  some 
of  which  were  louder  than  others,  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  rhythmical  groups.  He  studied  the  effect 
of  accented  sounds  on  the  intervals  preceding  and  following  them. 
The  most  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  is  that  the  effect 
of  the  more  intense  sound  may  be  very  different  according  to  its 
position  in  the  rhythmical  group.'  He  found  that  sometimes  the 
interval  following  the  accented  sound  is  overestimated  and  some- 
times underestimated,  and  also  that  sometimes  the  interval  pre- 
ceding the  accented  sound  is  overestimated  and  sometimes  under- 
estimated, and  in  the  cases  in  which  he  used  more  than  one  sub- 
ject p  he  gets  quite  different  results  under  the  same  objective  con- 
ditions. Meumann  states,  also,  that,  with  tnod  subjects,  the  sudden 
introduction  of  a  loud  sound  into  a  series  of  weaker  ones  causes 
an  underestimation  of  the  interval  preceding,  and  an  overestima- 
tion  of  the  interval  following,  the  loud  sound  ;■  but  he  does  not 

*  Phtlos.  Siud.f  ^j  264-306,  1894. 
'  Ikid.,  g,  303  and  10,  31 1,  1894, 

*  Ibid.,  9, 276, 1B94, 
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say  how  many  observers  gave  this  introspection,  what  was  the 
introspection  of  those  who  did  not  give  it,  how  many  judgments 
were  made  by  each  observer,  or  how  they  were  instructed,  Meu- 
mann  made  no  investigation  of  the  effect  of  duration  in  rhythm. 

Bolton^  presented  sets  of  sounds  of  different  intensities  and 
durations,  which  recurred  always  in  th^  same  order,  and  asked 
the  subject  to  point  out  where  the  series  was  grouped.  In  this 
way,  he  sought  to  determine  what  was  the  most  natural  order  in 
which  the  different  intensities  and  durations  occurred  in  the  group. 
These  experiments  led  him  to  state  the  following  general  principle: 
"In  a  series  of  auditory  impressions,  any  regularly  recurrent  im- 
pression which  is  different  from  the  rest,  subordinates  the  other 
impressions  to  it,  in  such  a  way  that  they  fall  together  in  groups. 
If  the  recurrent  difference  is  one  of  intensity,  the  strongest  im- 
pression comes  first  in  the  group  and  the  weaker  ones  after.  If 
the  recurrent  difference  is  one  of  duration,  the  longest  impression 
comes  last."' 

Bolton  calls  attention,  further,  to  the  long  interval  which  ap- 
peared between  the  groups,  the  intervals  being  objectively  equal. 
The  pause  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  long  interval  gener- 
ally preceded  the  accented  sound.  At  the  same  time  some  sub- 
jects, especially  10  and  15,  make  a  short  interval  after  the  strongest 
sound.  But  in  another  place,  Bolton  writes:  'The  accented  long 
sound  frequently  appeared  more  prolonged  than  the  unaccented 
of  the  same  length:  the  accent  had  the  effect  both  to  increase  the 
length  of  sound  and  of  the  interval  which  followed."  And  con- 
sulting his  table  of  results,'  we  find  that  his  subjects  often  found 
the  interval  preceding  the  accented  sound  longer  than  the  others, 
but  more  often  did  not.  As  regards  the  effect  of  duration,  most 
of  Bolton's  subjects  remarked  upon  the  long  interval  or  pause 
which  seemed  to  follow  the  long  sound,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
found  difficult  to  make  the  close  of  the  group  come  at  any  other 
place. 

Ettlinger*  has  criticized  Bolton  for  his  tendency  to  generalize 
his  results  on  duration,  which,  being  limited  to  the  single  case 
in  which  one  sound  is  twice  the  duration  of  the  other,  do  not  permit 
of  much  generalization.  So  far  as  they  go,  however,  his  results 
indicate  that  the  effect  of  increasing  the  length  of  any  regularly 
recurrent  sound  is  to  produce  an  overestimation  of  the  following 

*  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  6,  222,  1894. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
'Ibid.,  p.  228. 

*  Zischr.  f.  Psychol.,  22,  132-133,  1900. 
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interval,  while  the  effeet  of  increasing  the  intensity  is  uncertain. 
To  most  of  Bolton's  subjects,  the  strongest  sound  seemed  longer 
than  the  rest,  and  the  long  sound  frequently  seemed  accented, 

Sehnmaim*  asked  his  subjects  to  compare  the  second  of  two 
intervals  enclosed  within  a  series  of  three  sounds  with  the  first 
intervaL  He  foundj  in  the  case  of  four  subjects,  that  when  the 
third  sound  was  louder  than  the  preceding,  the  second  interval 
was  underestimated  as  compared  with  the  first.  Three  of  those 
same  subjects  were  also  tested  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  loud 
sound  which  was  unexpectedly  introduced  in  a  series  of  weaker 
sounds.  In  the  case  of  all  three,  the  interval  preceding  the  louder 
sound  was  apparently  shorter  than  the  other  intervals.  Two 
subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  the  opposite  result  in  both 
experiments,  that  is,  the  interval  preceding  the  accent  was  over- 
estimated as  compared  with  the  other  intervals,  Schumann  ex- 
plains this  apparent  contradiction  on  the  ground  that  the  two  last 
mentioned  subjects  perceived  the  sounds  rhythmically.  He  made 
no  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  regular  recurrence  of  a  more 
intense  sound  every  second  or  every  third  time  in  a  long  series, 
Dor  did  he  study  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  durations  of  sounds 
on  rhythm  or  on  the  judgment  of  intervals. 

McDougall'  found  that  a  loud  sound  introduced  into  a  uniform 
series  of  six  beats  causes  a  considerable  underestimation  of  the 
interval  following  the  loud  sounds  while  it  less  often,  and  less  con- 
siderably lengthens  the  preceding  intervaL  As  regards  the  over- 
estimation  of  the  interval  preceding  the  accent,  of  the  four  tables* 
of  results  which  are  presented  to  prove  this,  one*  shows  an  under- 
estimation; another^  sho%vs  practically  no  constant  error,  but  an 
underestimation  rather  than  an  overestimation,  while  a  third* 
does  not  show  that  accent  has  any  effect  on  the  interval  im- 
mediately preceding,  but  that  a  longer  interval  catises  over- 
estimation  of  the  interval  preceding  that  longer  interval.  As 
regards  underestimation  of  the  inten^al  following  the  ac- 
cented sound,  we  find  one  table^  which  shows  that  when  the 
interval  following  was  20  per  cent,  shorter  than  the  interval  pre- 
ceding the  accent,  and  10  per  cent,  shorter  than  the  remaining 
intervals,  it  was  judged  less  than  the  remaining  intervals  26  times, 

^  Zhchr.  f.  PsyclwL,  i8>  30-36,  1898, 

^  Han^rd  Psychoi  Stud.,  i ;  Afowog.  Sup,  PsychoL  Rev.,  4,  309-412,  1903. 

"  Op.  cii..  Tables  XXVIil,  XXIX,  XXXI  and  XXXII, 

<  Table  XXIX. 

» Table  XXXI. 

*  Table  XXXI L 

^  Table  XXIX. 
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but  as  equal  to  them  31  times,  and  greater  six  times.  The  table 
shows,  therefore,  that  the  interval  following  the  accented  sound, 
which  was  10  per  cent,  less  than  any  of  the  other  intervals,  was 
judged  either  equal  or  greater  in  59  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  This 
is  about  as  strong  evidence  of  overestimation  as  the  other  three 
tables  give  of  imderestimation.  Still  more  doubt  is  thrown  upon 
McDougairs  conclusion  in  this  connection  from  the  fact  that,  though 
five  subjects  are  said  to  have  participated  in  the  experiments  repre- 
sented in  these  four  tables,  no  separate  record  is  kept  of  these 
individuals,  and  even  then  the  total  number  of  judgments  on  any 
one  set  of  intervals  is  very  often  not  over  six.  These  experiments 
were  made  as  already  stated  with  series  of  six  soimds,  one  of  which 
was  louder  than  the  others.  Other  experiments  were  made  by 
McDougall  in  which  series  which  might  be  called  rhythmical  were 
presented  to  the  subject,  that  is,  series  in  which  the  accented  sound 
recurred  regularly  every  other  time  or  every  third  time.  In  these, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  interval  preceding  the  accented  sound 
is  overestimated  as  compared  with  the  other  intervals.  McDougall 
moreover  determines  the  magnitude  of  this  relative  overestimation 
of  the  interval  preceding  accent  in  rhythmical  groups  of  both  two 
and  three  sounds.  To  accomplish  this,  he  ascertained  at  what 
temporal  spacing  the  grouping  disappeared,  that  is,  what  relative 
length  of  the  intervals  before  and  after  the  accented  sound  was 
necessary  to  produce  the  impression  of  temporal  uniformity  in  the 
series.  He  refers  to  the  point  at  which  temporal  uniformity  takes 
the  place  of  rhythmical  grouping  as  the  indifference  point.  Con- 
cerning this  point,  he  writes:  "At  a  certain  definite  stage  in  the 
process  the  tendencies  toward  the  two  forms  of  apprehension  bal- 
ance each  other,  so  that  with  the  slightest  change  in  direction  of 
attention  the  rhythmical  figure  inverts  and  reverts  to  the  original 
form  indifferently.''^  As  regards  the  effect  of  duration,  McDougall 
made  no  investigations  corresponding  to  those  on  intensity. 

Miner^  investigated  the  effect  of  intensity  and  of  duration  in 
visual  rhythms,  using  lights  in  place  of  sounds.  His  subjects  mis- 
took a  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  lights  for  one  of  intensity. 
The  more  intense  light  regularly  recurred  every  second  or  every 
third  time.  The  intervals  between  the  lights  were  always  equal. 
The  subjects  were  asked  to  group  the  lights  first,  in  groups  in  which 
the  brighter  came  first,  and  second,  in  groups  in  which  the  brighter 
came  second.  While  doing  this,  they  had,  further,  to  judge  which 
interval  was  the  longer,  and  which  the  shorter.     We  have  no  guaran- 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  382. 

*  Monog.  Sup.  Psychol.  Rev.,  5,  No.  4,  1903. 
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tee  that  the  subjects  actually  held  to  this  forced  rhjihra  while  ob- 
serving the  relative  length  of  the  intervals.  In  fact,  Miner,  him- 
self, distinguishes  two  attitudes  on  the  part  of  these  subjects, 
though  all  were  similarly  instructed*  These  attitudes  he  calls  the 
rh3ihmical  and  non-rhythmical*  He  reports  no  introspections, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  on  which  to  base  this  division 
of  them  into  rhythmical  and  non- rhythmical,  and  it  is  made 
merely  as  an  explanation  of  the  disagreement  betw^een  the  results 
of  different  indivdduals*  His  results  do  not  admit  of  much  gen- 
eralization* The  following  statements,  however,  can  be  made. 
The  inter\^al  which  w^aa  most  often  judged  the  longest,  no  matter 
how^  the  sounds  were  grouped,  was  that  which  separated  the  groups. 
The  interval  next  most  frequently  judged  the  longest  was  that 
before  the  brighter  light.  Like  Meumann,  Schumann,  and  Mc- 
Dougall,  Miner  also  investigated  the  effect  of  only  one  intense 
stimulus  in  a  longer  series  of  less  intense.  He  found  that  twelve 
out  of  seventeen  subjects  judged  the  interval  after  the  bright  flash 
to  be  the  longer. 

Miner  says  that  the  discrepancy  between  his  own  results  and 
those  of  Mc  Dougall  may  be  due  to  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  stimulus  or  the  length  of  the  intervals.  But  this  would  not 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  Meumann 's  statements  and  those 
of  McDougall.  Of  more  importance,  probably,  is  the  fact  that, 
in  Miner*s  experiments,  the  subjects  did  not  know  at  what  point 
in  the  series  to  expect  the  intense  stimulus,  whereas,  in  McDougaU's, 
they  did.  Miner  says  that  the  bright  flash  was  brought  in  at  an  un- 
expected time.  Moreover,  the  subjects  were  told  to  notice  any 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  interval  or  the  light  that  follow^ed 
the  bright  0ash,  that  is,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  interval 
and  stimulus  following  the  more  intense  stimulus.  With  such 
instructions,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  interval  following  the 
brighter  light  appeared  longer  because  of  the  brighter  light  or  be- 
cause the  subject's  attention  had  been  specially  directed  to  the 
interval  and  light  following  the  bright  flash.  McDougall's  sub- 
jects, on  the  other  hand,  knew  when  the  loudest  sound  w^as  to  ap- 
pear. He  writes;  "As  a  single  hearing  very  commonly  produced 
but  a  confused  impression  due  to  what  was  reported  as  a  condi- 
tion of  mipreparedness     .....     the  method  adopted  was 

to  repeat  each  series  before  asking  for  a  judgment 

In  order  to  define  the  direction  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  ob- 
ser%'er,  it  was  made  know^  that  the  factors  to  be  compared  were 
the  durations  of  the  intervals  adjacent  to  the  louder  sound  In  re- 
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lation  to  the  remaining  intervals  of  the  series."^  This  difference 
in  the  instructions  given'  the  subjects  may  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  results.  In  other  words,  the  disagreement  between 
the  results  of  Miner  and  McDougall  may  be  interpreted  as  merely 
a  piece  of  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  direction  of  attention 
in  the  estimation  of  intervals.  The  results  of  both  investigations 
agree  in  that  they  find  an  overestimation  of  the  interval  preceding 
that  stimulus  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  is  the  object  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  expectant  attention,  namely,  the  more 
intense,  when  the  subject  knows  when  to  expect  it,'  or  the  one  after 
the  more  intense,  when  they  are  not  informed  when  to  expect  the 
more  intense,  but  have  had  their  attention  especially  directed, 
as  a  result  of  their  instructions,  to  the  stimulus  following  the  more 
intense.  The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  Miner 
and  McDougall,  therefore,  goes  to  confirm  Schumann's  theory 
concerning  the  effect  of  strain  of  attention  in  the  estimation  of 
small  intervals. 

Whether  Miner's  results  are  to  be  considered  as  contradicting 
those  of  Bolton  on  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  duration  is  not  very 
clear.  Miner  found  that  his  subjects  mistook  an  increase  in  the 
duration  of  a  light  for  an  increase  in  intensity,  and  finds  that  this 
apparent  increase  in  intensity  has  about  the  same  effect  on  the 
rhythmical  grouping  as  an  actual  objective  increase  in  the  intensity 
of  the  stimulus.  But  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  Miner's 
experiments  do  not  permit  us  to  generalize  concerning  this  effect. 
And,  in  fact,  we  have  no  way  of  being  sure  which  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  effect  he  mentions  were  due  to  apparent  intensity 
and  which  to  the  attempt  of  the  subjects  to  group  the  sounds  in 
the  way  that  they  were  instructed  to  group  them. 

Notwithstanding  many  apparent  contradictions  among  the  in- 
vestigations I  have  reviewed,  it  is  yet  possible  to  indicate  the  general 
trend  of  results  so  far  obtained  concerning  the  effect  of  variations 
in  the  duration  and  intensity  of  certain  stimuli  in  a  series.     There 

*  Monog.  Sup.  Psychol.  Rev.,  4,  362-363,  1903. 

*  G.  F.  Arps  und  O.  Klemm,  "Der  Verlauf  der  Aufmerksamkeit  bei  ryth- 
mischen  Reizen."  Psychol.  Stud.,  4,  518-528,  1909.  These  authors,  using  the 
sensitivity  to  temporal  displacements  of  each  of  the  members  of  a  dactylic 
group  (every  3rd  sound  of  the  objective  series  being  accented  and  the  intervals 
all  equal)  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  attention  bestowed  on  each  of  the 
members,  conclude  that  the  greatest  degree  of  the  attention  occurs  at  the 
accented  sound  and  the  least  at  the  second  unaccented  sound.  The  greatest 
change  in  the  level  of  attention  occurs  therefore  during  the  interval  preceding 
the  accented  sound.  Apart  from  this  work  we  have  the  generally  recognized 
fact  that  intensity  is  one  of  the  "objective  conditions"  of  attention. 
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can  be  no  question  but  that  the  effect  of  a  more  intense  stimulus 
in  a  series  of  less  intense  is  different,  according  as  the  more  intense 
occurs  unexpectedly,  or  at  a  time  when  it  is  expected,  as  when 
the  more  intense  stimulus  regularly  recurs.  The  general  con- 
clusion indicated,  if  I  may  neglect,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the 
special  conditions  of  the  above-mentioned  researches,  is  that  a  more 
intense  stimulus,  if  unexpected,  causes  a  relative  underestima- 
tion of  the  interval  preceding  it;  if  expected  (or  regularly  recurrent), 
a  relative  underestimation  of  the  interval  following  it. 

As  regards  duration,  about  all  that  can  be  said,  neglecting  special 
conditions  again,  is  that  in  the  case  of  regularly  recurrent  differ- 
ences, one  investigator  has  found  an  overestimation  of  the  interval 
preceding  the  longer  stimulus,  another,  indications  of  an  overes- 
timation of  the  interval  following  the  longer  stimulus. 


CHAPTER  II 
Apparatus  and  Procedubb 

The  following  experiments  were  performed  in  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Pillsbury  and  Dr.  Shepard,  whom  I  am  ^ad  to  thank 
for  their  advice  and  aid.  The  work  was  done  mostly  during  the 
summer  vacations  of  1907  and  1908.  The  subjects  used,  thirteen 
in  all,  were,  with  one  exception,  advanced  students  doing  original 
work  in  experimental  psychology.  I  take  this  occasion  to  express 
to  all  those  who  acted  as  subjects  my  appreciation  of  their  patience 
and  conscientiousness. 

The  first  question  to  be  solved,  in  an  investigation  of  this  sort, 
is  how  to  produce  a  series  of  sounds  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
accurately  measurable  variations  in  the  absolute  and  relative  length 
of  the  intervals  between  the  sounds,  their  absolute  and  relative 
intensity,  their  absolute  and  relative  duration,  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  sound  and  silence.  I  will  describe,  first,  the  dispo- 
sition of  apparatus  for  work  in  which  the  effect  of  intensity  was 
studied  and  then  point  out  the  changes  that  were  necessary  for 
the  study  of  variations  in  the  duration  of  the  sounds  and  their  rate 
of  succession. 

Part  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  production  of  the  series  of 
intensively  changeable  sounds  is  shown  in  the  cut,  opposite  page  13, 
which  represents  the  operator's  room.  In  addition,  there  was 
in  the  subject's  room  a  telephone,  head-rest,  and  a  microscope 
for  reading  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  telephone  plate.  This 
reading  was  not  used  in  the  final  estimate  of  the  intensity  of  the 
sound,  but  merely  as  a  preliminary  guide. 

The  sound  used  for  producing  the  rhythm  was  that  made  by  a 
telephone  receiver,  through  which  passed  an  alternating  current 
of  60  alternations  per  second  (a  branch  from  the  city  lighting  cir- 
cuit), which  current,  in  turn,  was  interrupted  250  times  per  second 
by  a  tuning  fork.  The  object  in  having  the  current  interrupted 
by  a  tuning  fork  was  to  get  rid  of  a  click  which  otherwise  occurred 
at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  current.  It  was  found  that,  if  a 
current  which  produced  an  approximately  pure  tone  was  used, 
there  was  a  very  slight  click,  both  at  the  instant  of  making  the 
circuit  and  of  breaking  it,  especially,  however,  at  the  break.  One 
could  not  be  sure  in  judging  by  the  ear  alone  that  this  click  was 
not  an  illusion  due  to  contrast  with  the  preceding  or  following 
silence;   but   Professor   Pillsbury   succeeded   in   demonstrating  its 
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existence  objectively  through  the  aid  of  a  string  galvanometer 
set  up  in  circuit  with  a  microphone  placed  in  front  of  the  telephone. 
I  tried  many  methods  of  eliminating  this  click,  suggested  by  officers 
of  the  departments  of  physics  and  of  electrical  engineering,  but 
they  all  failed.  Finally,  I  noticed  that  in  some  experiments  in 
which  I  was  using  an  induction  coil  in  order  to  get  a  telephone 
soimd,  there  was  no  click  at  the  break  and  make.  As  the  ordinary 
inductorium  is  not  absolutely  reliable  as  regards  the  regularity 


oiirct.' 


Fig.  I 

M  —  Meumann's  machine. 

c^c^  —  contacts. 

S,S,  «•  adjustable  shunt  resistances. 

R,R,  —  adjustable  resistances. 

WW  -  wall. 

T  —  telephone. 

F  —  250  fork. 

of  vibration  and  resistance  of  its  interrupter,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Shepard,  a  tuning  fork  with  a  vibration  frequency  of  250  per 
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second  was  substituted.  The  platinum  plate  of  the  fork  was  pro- 
vided with  a  specially  devised  micrometer  screw  arrangement, 
which  made  it  possible  accurately  to  control  the  closeness  of  the 
contact.  Needless  to  say,  this  contact,  as  well  as  all  others,  were 
kept  bright  as  new  throughout  the  investigation  and  frequently 
renewed.  The  soimd  produced  in  this  manner,  according  to  all 
the  subjects  who  took  part  in  the  investigation,  was  perfectly  even 
and  uniform,  and  was  absolutely  free  from  a  click  at  either  the 
beginning  or  ending. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  and  interrupting  the  sounds,  a  Meu- 
mann's  time-sense  apparatus^  was  used,  on  which  were  arranged 
ordinarily  from  2  to  6  contacts.  Each  contact,  at  the  time  it  was 
closed,  formed  part  of  a  separate  circuit.  By  changing  the  amount 
of  resistance  in  these  separate  circuits,  the  intensity  of  any  sound 
could  be  varied  independently  of  that  of  any  other.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  the  diagram  on  the  preceding  page. 

Whenever  any  measurements  of  intensity  were  made,  all  the 
contacts  and  all  circuits  were  arranged  as  in  actual  use.  This  was 
necessary  inasmuch  as  part  of  each  circuit  constituted  a  shunt  for 
the  other  circuits. 

As  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  sounds,  the  distance  to  which 
they  were  just  audible  was  taken.  It  is  not  claimed  that  such  a 
method  of  measurement  is  very  exact,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  con- 
sidered the  most  satisfactory.  The  measurements  were  all  made 
on  the  same  day,  Sunday,  during  the  summer  vacation,  about  two 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  college,  in  Ann  Arbor,  in  an  open  space 
on  the  campus  left  by  the  removal  of  an  old  building.  Only  a  few 
series  of  measurements  were  taken  for  each  sound,  as  Sunday  was 
the  only  day  it  was  quiet  enough  to  work,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
in  the  course  of  about  two  months  to  get  more  than  one  good  Sun- 
day, that  is,  one  which  was  free  from  wind  or  rain,  or  the  noise 
of  birds,  crickets,  etc.  I  obtained  as  many  series  of  measurements 
as  was  possible  in  one  day,  working  from  early  in  the  morning  until 
after  dark,  with  Mr.  Dockeray,  at  the  time  assistant  in  psychology 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  laboratory.  Environmental  con- 
ditions were  constant  throughout  the  day.  The  method  of  minimal 
changes  was  used,  and  from  2  to  6  series  were  obtained  with  each 
intensity.  At  each  step,  the  sound  was  presented  three  times  in 
succession,  each  time  for  about  1  second.  The  operator  gave 
the  subject  a  signal  by  waving  a  handkerchief  a  short  but  variable 
time  l)efore  the  first  sound,  and  the  subject  indicated  his  judgment 
by  raising  a  handkerchief  whenever  he  thought  he  heard  the  sounds 
*  Phil.  Stud.,  12,  142-152,  1896 
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and  keeping  it  lowered  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  intervals  between 
the  three  successive  presentations  of  the  sounds  were  made  quite 
irregular.  If  the  subject  signaled  at  such  times  as  to  indicate  that 
he  heard  all  three  sounds  or  two  out  of  three,  he  was  considered 
to  have  judged  "sound  audible;"  if  he  signaled  correctly  for  only 
one  of  the  three  sounds,  his  judgment  was  called  "doubtful;"  if 
he  got  none  right,  he  was  marked  as  if  he  had  judged  "sound  inaudi- 
ble." The  method  used  was  therefore  really  a  combination  of  the 
method  of  minimal  changes  and  the  method  of  constant  stimuli. 
The  following  measurements  were  made  of  the  sounds  used  in 
this  investigation,  the  distances  being  given  in  feet: 


Diitance  audible 

No.  of  aeries 

M.  V.  (absolute) 

24 

6 

1.2 

28 

2 

I.O 

30 

2 

0.8 

32 

4 

2.6 

40 

2 

2.0 

70 

3 

1.2 

136 

3 

4.3 

196 

2 

6.0 

300 

4 

24.6 

420 

4 

17.3 

616 

2 

35.0 

800 

4 

56.0 

IIOO 

2 

50.0 

In  the  remainder  of  this  work,  whenever  the  intensity  of  a  sound 
Is  indicated,  what  is  meant  is  the  distance  to  which  it  was  audible. 

The  rate  of  rotation  of  the  Meumann's  apparatus,  and  so  the 
rate  of  succession  of  the  soimds,  was  controlled  by  a  Helmholtz 
motor  and  two  ball-bearing  speed-reducers.  The  rate  of  rotation 
of  the  Helmholtz  motor  was  kept  as  constant  as  possible  through 
the  aid  of  a  speed  counter  and  stop  watch,  and  an  adjustable  re- 
sistance in  the  circuit  passing  through  the  motor.  An  accurate 
record  of  the  rate  of  rotation  as  well  as  the  duration  of  each  sound 
and  each  interval  could  be  obtained  by  placing  in  the  same  circuit 
with  the  telephone  a  time  marker  writing  on  a  drum  alongside 
another  time  marker  of  100  single  vibrations  per  second.  It  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  measure  individually  every  one 
of  the  sounds  and  intervals  used,  as  the  total  number  was  over 
half  a  million.  What  was  done  was  to  take  several  drums  of  records 
of  each  different  rhythm  used,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  hour,  and  to  keep  testing  the  rate  of  revolution  of  the  time- 
Eense  apparatus  by  a  stop-watch  and  speed  counter  during  the 
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hour.  How  great  a  degree  of  regularity  of  speed  was  obtained 
is  indicated  by  the  mean  variation  of  the  following  measurement& 
of  the  times  of  successive  revolutions: 


Durmtion  of  x  rerolution 

N. 

M.  v.  per  cent. 

1.50  sees. 

50 

0.3 

3.00  sees. 

56 

0.5 

A  part  of  this  variation  is,  of  course,  due  to  inaccuracies  in  esti- 
mating fractions  of  a  vibration  of  the  fork.  I  will  show  later  (Chap. 
IV)  that  my  results  would  not  be  changed  even  by  very  consid- 
erable variations  in  the  rate  of  revolution.  Such  extremely  small 
mean  variations  in  the  rate  of  revolution  as  those  just  indicated 
have,  therefore,  no  significance  for  the  results  of  this  investigation, 
and  for  that  reason,  in  the  tables  to  follow,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  mean  variation  in  the  rate  of  revolution  of  the  time-sense- 
apparatus.  Changes  in  the  rate  were  made  by  the  aid  of  the  speed- 
reducers.  A  range  of  rate  was  obtained  from  one  revolution  ini 
0.5  seconds  to  one  revolution  in  26.0  seconds. 

When  variations  in  the  duration  of  the  sounds  were  desired^ 
contacts  of  different  length  were  used.  The  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  duration  of  the  sounds  was  accomplished  in  the  manner 
described  above.  Finally,  it  was  possible,  within  certain  limits, 
to  arrange  for  any  desired  combination  of  intensity  and  duration 
in  the  soimds  composing  the  rhythmical  series. 

Given  a  series  of  sounds  which  may  be  varied  in  intensity  and 
duration,  the  question  arises,  how  are  we  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  these  variations?  The  question  to  be  solved  is,  what  values 
have  intensity  and  duration  for  the  impression  of  rhythm  which 
is  obtained  in  listening  to  the  series  of  sounds?  If  the  study  is 
to  take  on  a  quantitative  aspect,  there  must  be  some  measure  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  rhythmical  attribute  of  the  total  impression; 
there  must  be  some  index  to  show  us  whether  more  or  less  rhythm 
is  felt,  some  way  of  telling  which  of  two  rhythms,  both  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  qualitatively  alike,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  both 
trochaic  or  both  iambic,  is  the  stronger  or  more  emphatic.  The 
members  of  a  group  may  be  thought  of  as  being  held  together  more 
or  less  securely,  by  stronger  or  weaker  bonds;  and  what  we  desire 
is  a  measure  of  the  force  with  which  these  members  of  a  group  are 
held  together — a  measure  of  what  McDougall  calls  "the  rhythmic 
integration  of  the  stimuli." 

A  very  direct  method  would  be  to  ask  the  subject  to  introspect 
regarding  the  relative  amount  of  rhythm  produced  by  two  different 
series  of  sounds.     This  task  is  similar  to  that  required  of  subjects- 
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in  experiments  on  the  so-called  intensity  of  sensation.  The  intro- 
spection in  the  case  of  rhythm,  however,  is  more  difficult,  and  I 
doubt  if  reliable  results  can  be  obtained  from  an  investigation  car- 
ried out  in  this  way.  For  instance,  suppose  we  compare  two  trochaic 
rhythms,  one  produced  by  an  alternation  in  intensity  and  one  by 
an  alternation  in  duration.  It  may  be  very  apparent  that  both 
rhythms  are  what  we  call  trochaic,  but  the  total  impression  is  very 
different  in  the  two  cases,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  isolate  the  intensive 
aspect;  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  case  the 
rhythm  is  the  stronger;  and  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  stronger  if  one  were  trochaic  and  the  other  iambic. 
I  found  that  such  judgments  were  not  impossible,  but  I  have  pre- 
ferred a  more  indirect  and  more  objective  method,  one  that  de- 
mands something  far  less  difficult  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 

The  following  description  of  the  method  used  in  this  research 
may  be  found  rather  difficult  to  follow  by  those  who  are  unac- 
customed to  the  terminology  of  rhythm;  but  I  believe  that,  if  the 
reader  will  take  a  pencil  and  paper  and  follow  out  by  the  aid  of 
symbols  the  procedure  below  outlined,  he  will  find  no  ambiguities. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  rhythms  here  dealt  with 
every  second  or  every  third  soimd  is  either  louder  or  longer  than 
the  others.  Also  that  rhythm  is  characterized  by  an  apprehension 
of  the  sounds  in  groups  and  that  when  there  is  no  grouping  there 
is  no  rhythm.  The  method  consists  in  taking  as  the  measure  of 
the  amount  of  rhythm  the  amount  by  which,  measuring  from  the 
point  at  which  all  intervals  are  equal,  the  internal  intervals,  or 
intervals  within  the  group,  must  be  increased  or  decreased  with 
respect  to  the  external  intervals,  or  the  intervals  between  the  groups, 
in  order  to  cause  a  disappearance  of  the  rhythm,  that  is,  a  disap- 
pearance of  apparent  grouping.  Roughly  speaking,  I  have  used 
as  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  rhythm  the  amount  of  work  that 
had  to  be  done  on  the  intervals  to  destroy  the  rhythm.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  certain  series  of  sounds  in  which  every  other 
one  is  accented,  produces  an  impression  of  trochaic  rhythm,  the 
accented  sound  seeming  to  begin  the  group.  Now,  such  a  rhythm 
can  be  changed  to  an  iambic  one  by  increasing  the  interval  fol- 
lowing the  accented  sound,  with  respect  to  the  interval  preceding 
the  accented  sound.  I  have  found  no  exception  to  this  possibility. 
Moreover,  as  the  process  of  increasing  the  interval  after  the  accented 
sound  is  going  on,  just  before  the  rhythm  becomes  iambic,  there 
will  be  a  point  reached  at  which  the  rhythm  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  more  iambic  than  it  is  trochaic.  This  point  may  be  called 
the  iambic-trochaic  indifference  point.     It  is  the  point  at  which 
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the  rhythm  is  destroyed,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimunL  If, 
to  arrive  at  this  point,  it  was  necessary  to  produce  only  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  duration  of  the  interval  after  the  louder 
sound  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  interval  before  it,  the 
rhythm  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  only  a  slight  degree  of  tem- 
poral segregration  to  begin  with;  and  that  slight  degree  of  temporal 
segregation  to  have  been  in  the  trochaic  direction.  This  means 
that,  to  begin  with,  the  temporal  grouping  of  the  soimds  was  such 
that  the  sounds  within  the  same  group  were  only  slightly 
more  grouped  than  two  successive  soimds  belonging  to  different 
groups. 

Now,  if  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  effect  of  intensity  or  duration 
on  temporal  segregation,  we  must  be  able  to  separate  the  influence 
toward  temporal  segregation  exerted  by  intensity  and  duration 
from  that  exerted  directly  by  unequal  temporal  spacing  of  the 
sounds.  The  temporal  segregation  we  wish  to  measure  is,  of  course, 
the  apparent,  or  subjective,  temporal  segregation — the  tem- 
poral segregation  presented  by  the  rhythm  consciousness  and  not 
that  presented  by  the  objective  series.  If  the  indifference  point 
occurs  where  the  intervals  are  objectively  equal,  then  any  differ- 
ences in  duration  or  intensity  which  may  exist  in  the  sound  series 
are  evidently  exerting  no  influence  towards  temporal  segregation. 
To  measure  the  amount  of  temporal  segregation  produced  by  changes 
in  intensity  or  duration  we  must  determine  the  amount  of  change 
in  the  intervals,  from  objective  eqvalityy  necessary  to  arrive  at  the 
indifference  point,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  take  as 
the  measure  of  the  temporal  segregation  produced  by  intensity 
or  duration  the  difference  at  the  rhythm  indifference  point  be- 
tween the  intervals  before  and  after  the  accented  or  the  longer  sound. 
If,  when  the  intervals  are  equal  and  every  other  sound  accented, 
the  rhythm  is  heard  as  trochaic,  but  if  this  trochaism^  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  increasing  the  interval  after  the  accented  sound,  then 
it  is  clear  that  the  accent  is  exerting  some  influence  toward  tem- 
poral segregation  in  the  trochaic  direction.  Moreover,  if  in  one 
case  the  interval  after  the  accented  sound  has  to  be  increased  10 
per  cent.,  starting  with  intervals  equal,  and  in  a  second  only  1  per 
cent.,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  indifference,  it  is  clear  that 
a  greater  degree  of  temporal  segregation  in  the  trochaic  direction 
exists  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  with  equal  intervals,  a  series  of  sounds  should  produce  the  im- 
pression of  iambic  rhythm,  but  this  impression  is  changed  to  one 

*  This  word  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor  Titchener  as  at  least  prefer- 
able to  "trochaicness." 
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of  indifference  by  increasing  by  10  per  cent*  the  interval  before 
the  accented  sound,  then  this  rhythm  eould  be  said  to  present  the 
same  amount  of  temporal  segregation  as  the  series  which,  with 
equal  intervals,  produced  the  impression  of  trochaic  rhythm,  but 
in  which  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  intervaJ  after  the  accented 
sound  brought  the  listener  to  the  indifference  point.  Both  rhythms 
could  be  said  to  present  the  same  degree  of  temporaJ  segregation; 
but  one  would  be  in  the  iambic  direction  and  the  other  In  the  trochaic* 
The  influence  towards  temporal  segregation  exerted  by  any  such 
factor  as  recurrent  differences  in  accent,  pitch,  duration,  etc.,  may, 
therefore,  be  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  external 
and  internal  intervals  of  the  group  at  the  indifference  point,  la 
the  tables  of  the  following  chapters  this  difference  has  been  re* 
corded  in  the  columns  headed  A-B,  which  means  the  difference 
in  duration  at  the  rhythm  indifference  point  between  the  interval 
after  the  accented  or  the  longer  second  (A)  and  the  interval  before 

^the  accented  or  longer  sound  (B).     When  A-B  is  positive^  this 
eans  that  the  series  is  heard  as  trochaic,  when  negative,  as  iambic^ 

'providing  the  intervals  are  objectively  equal.     Further,  the  magni- 
tude of  A-B,  when  positive^  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  temporal 
Bgregation  in  the  trochaic  sense;  when  negative,  of  the  degree 

"of  temporal  segregation  in  the  iambic  sense — so  far  as  this  segrega- 
tion or  grouping  is  due  to  other  factors  than  objective  difference 
of  intervals. 

But  is  measuring  the  amount  of  temporal  segregation  the  equiv- 
alent of  measuring  the  amount  of  rhythm,  the  amount  of  trochaism 
or  iambism?  I  shall  show,  in  Chapter  VI,  that  rhythmical  group- 
ing is  a  temporal  grouping.  Rhythmical  segregation  implies  (sub- 
jective) temporal  segregation.  Then  *'more''  or  'Mess"  applied 
to  rhythm  means  more  or  less  temporal  segregation;  and,  in  meas- 
uring the  amount  of  temporal  segregation,  we  obtain  an  Index 
of  the  quantity  of  rhythm.  This  same  conclusion  may  be  reached 
by  a  different  line  of  reasoning.  The  judgments,  iambic,  trochaic 
and  doubtful,  have  a  certain  range  of  distribution.  If  we  admit 
that  a  rh>ihm  which  is  judged  trochaic  95  per  cent*  of  the  judg- 
ments is  more  trochaic  than  one  which  is  judged  trochaic  in  60  per 
cent,  of  the  judgments,  then  we  must  also  admit  that  our  measiu-e 
of  temporal  segregation  serves  also  as  a  measure  of  more  or  less 
rhythm:  because  as  the  degree  of  temporal  segregation  in  the  trochaic 
direction  exerted  by  an  alternation  of  more  and  less  intense  sounds 
increases  (because  of  increase  in  the  ratio  between  the  in  tens! ties) 
the  percentage  of  judgments  * 'trochaic**  also  increases^  the  objective 
intervals  remaining  equaL     In  other  words,  to  destroy  a  trochaic 
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group  which  is  strongly  enough  trochaic  to  be  judged  trochaic  in 
95  per  cent,  of  the  trials,  a  larger  increase  in  the  interval  after  the 
emphasized  sound  is  necessary  than  that  required  to  destroy  a 
trochaic  group  which  is  only  strong  enough  to  be  judged  trochaic 
in  60  per  cent,  of  the  trials.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the 
magnitude  of  A-B,  when  positive,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  degree  of  trochaism,  when  negative,  of  the  degree  of  iambism, 
in  so  far  as  this  trochaism  or  iambism  is  due  to  other  factors  than 
objective  differences  in  the  intervals  between  the  stimuli. 

No  use  has  as  yet  ever  been  made  of  this  rhythm  indifference 
point.  McDougall,  as  I  have  already  explained,  made  use  of  the 
indifference  point  in  the  estimation  of  time  intervals.  The  ques- 
tion asked  of  his  subjects  "was  invariably  as  to  the  apparent  rela- 
tive duration  of  the  two  intervals,"*  and  the  indifference  point  at 
which  he  arrived  represents  "the  quantitative  proportion  of  the 
two  durations  necessary  to  produce  the  impression  of  temporal 
uniformity  in  the  series."'  The  subjects  who  took  part  in  the 
present  investigation,  however,  were  instructed,  except  in  certain 
cases  mentioned  later,  first,  to  judge  whether  the  sounds  produced 
an  impression  which  they  would  speak  of  as  rhythmical,  and  second, 
in  case  there  was  rhythm,  to  indicate  as  best  they  could  the  nature 
of  the  rhythm.  In  their  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  the  rhythm, 
they  usually  made  use  of  the  terms  iambic,  trochaic,  etc.;  but  as 
full  an  introspection  as  the  subject  was  able  to  make  was  taken  on 
every  rhythm  to  which  he  listened.  Nothing  was  said  to  the  subjects 
about  duration  of  intervals  or  temporal  uniformity.  The  indiffer- 
ence point  here  means  a  point  at  which  the  rhythm  is  no  more  one 
type  than  another.  The  iambic-trochaic  indifference  point  is  the 
point  at  which  the  impression  is  no  more  trochaic  than  iambic,  but 
at  which  a  slight  increase  in  the  interval  following  the  accented 
sound  causes  the  impression  to  become  one  of  iambic  rhythm,  and  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  same  interval  changes  the  impression  to  that 
of  trochaic  rhythm.  That  such  an  indifference  point  is  also  the 
indifference  point  for  the  perception  of  the  time  intervals  is  by  no 
means  self-evident,  and  the  question  can  be  settled  only  by  experi- 
ment. I  shall  show'  that  the  two  indifference  points  correspond 
very  closely  indeed,  but  are  not  quite  identical. 

I  have  defined  the  indifference  point  as  regards  rhythm  as  that 
point  at  which  the  impression  is  no  more  that  of  one  rhythm  than  of 
another,  i,  e.,  the  point  at  which  one  rhythm  is  just  as  natural  and 

*  Monog.  Sup.  Psychol.  Rev.,  4,  379,  1903. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  378. 
»  Chap.  VI. 
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just  as  easy  as  another,  instead  of  defiDing  it  as  the  point  where  no 
rh3rt.hni  at  all  exists,  because  rhythm  may  occur  even  at  the  indiffer- 
ence point.  As  Professor  Wood  worth  has  pointed  out,  the  same 
series  may  be  heard  in  different  rh>i;hms.'  The  following  Intro- 
spections from  subjects  who  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  rhythms  near  the  indifference  point  are  very  definite.  Subject 
Ws.  writes;  *'At  the  very  point  where  iambic  turns  trochaic,  there 
seems  to  be  no  rhythm  at  alL  The  reason  I  put  down  'doubtful* 
is  because  I  can  determine  no  rhythm.  If  I  could  determine  rhythm^ 
I  could  tell  whether  it  w^as  iambic  or  trochaic*  At  the  turning  pointy 
there  is  just  a  series  of  sounds,  one  louder  than  the  other.  It  seems 
to  me  that  at  one  point  there  is  formed  a  continuous,  even,  un- 
di^nded  series,  and  no  rh3''thm  exists.  At  this  point, you  can  make 
the  rh^-thra  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  in  yotir  mind/"  Subject  Ww. 
says:  ''My  general  conclusion  concerning  the  indifference  point  is 
that  I  can  get  any  one  of  three  things — no  rhythm  at  all,  iambic, 
or  trochaic — any  of  the  three  cases  may  occur  depending  upon  the 
w^ay  I  attend  to  the  sounds— the  way  I  listen  to  them.*'  Subject 
Br,  who  always  counted  when  he  obtained  the  rhythmical  effect, 
except  in  cases  where  he  purposely  avoided  it,  gives  the  following 
introspection:  "At  the  time  when  the  notes  and  intervals  were  all 
equal,  the  idea  of  number,  that  is,  the  impulse  to  count  one,  two, 
dropped  out.  An  idea  of  mere  succession  remained.**  These 
introspections  seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that,  at  the  in- 
difference point,  rhvthm  may  entirely  disappear,  but  also  that 
either  one  of  two  rhythms  may  be  obtained  with  about  equal  facility. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  impression  of  rhythm  produced 
by  a  series  of  sounds  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  subjective 
factors,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  depends  largely  on  the  nature 
of  the  sound  series,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  study  the 
relation  between  the  series  of  stimuli  and  the  ensuing  impression. 
When  the  series  of  sounds  is  not  near  the  indifference  point,  the 
rhythm  perceived  by  any  one  subject  as  the  result  of  any  given 
series  of  stimuli  is  practically  always  the  same.  And  if  the  subjects 
are  instructed  in  all  cases  to  indicate  which  rhythm  is  the  most 
natural  or  the  easiest,  it  will  be  found  that  the  indifference  point  is 
really  a  quite  narrow  zone,  though  of  course  a  variable  quantity. 
I  instructed  the  subjects  in  this  manner;  and  throughout  the  follow- 
ing work,  whenever  it  is  indicated  that  a  certain  series  of  sounds 
produced  a  certain  impression  of  rh3rthm»  it  is  not  meant  that  any 
other  rhythm  was  absolutely  impossible,  but  that  the  subject  found 
the  rhythm  indicated  to  be  the  most  natural.  To  indicate  the 
^  J.  of  PhU.  Psych,  attd  Sd.  Meth.,  4,  17,  1907. 
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manner  in  which  the  instructions  were  followed  I  cite  the  following 
introspection  from  Ws:  ''Each  time,  before  determining  whether 
the  rhythm  is  iambic  or  trochaic,  I  try  it  each  way.  When  the 
loudest  and  longest  note  comes  first,  I  put  down  trochaic;  but  when 
it  comes  at  the  end  of  each  rhythm,  I  put  down  iambic.  When 
I  can  not  distinguish  any  definite  rh3rthm  or  tell  which  comes  first, 
the  loud  or  the  soft  tone,  I  put  down  uncertain.  It  is  not  like  an 
impression  which  comes  immediately  but  which  comes  after  listening 
a  while.  I  do  not  notice  the  length  of  intervals  especially."  Sub- 
ject Wr  writes  that  "Possibly  the  judgment  iambic  or  trochaic  does 
not  mean  always  that  this  is  obtained  the  easiest,  using  easiest  in 
the  sense  of  least  effort,  but  perhaps  it  has  occasionally  meant 
merely  most  satisf3dng."  AU  subjects  reported  that  there  was  no 
diflSculty  in  following  the  instructions.  Whenever  they  were  not 
sure  of  the  rhythm,  they  indicated  the  fact. 

The  method  used  to  arrive  at  the  indifiference  point  was  the  method 
of  minimal  changes.  The  subject  was  first  presented  a  series  of 
sounds  concerning  the  rhythmical  nature  of  which  there  was  no 
doubt,  a  series  concerning  which  he  could  judge  "plainly  iambic," 
or,  "plainly  trochaic,"  etc.  The  time  allowed  for  this  judgment 
in  the  early  part  of  the  investigation  was  45  seconds,  i.  e.,  the  rhythm 
was  allowed  to  run  along  unchanged  for  45  seconds.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  however,  the  rhythm  was  continued  until  the  sub- 
ject made  up  his  mind,  which  event  was  indicated  to  the  operator 
by  an  electric  bell  signal.  In  case  the  subject  had  not  made  up 
his  mind,  however,  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  the  rhythm  was  stopped 
anyway,  and  the  subject,  in  these  cases,  wrote  "doubtful."  If  the 
judgment  "doubtful"  occurred  on  the  first  rhythm  of  the  series, 
this  judgment  was  thrown  out  and  the  series  commenced  at  some 
other  point  where  the  judgment  was  that  the  rhythm  was  plainly 
one  thing  or  another.  The  theory  of  the  method  of  minimal  changes 
seems  to  require  that  we  take  as  our  starting-point  some  point 
where  the  judgment  is  not  in  doubt.  The  judgment  "doubtful" 
on  the  first  member  of  the  series  occurred  very  seldom,  not  over 
twenty  times  in  the  whole  investigation;  and  most  of  these  cases 
occurred  in  the  presentation  of  the  first  series  or  two  of  a  new  rhythm, 
before  the  operator  had  any  definite  idea  as  to  where  the  indifference 
point  was  located,  or,  consequently,  where  best  to  start  the  series. 
The  very  few  remaining  judgments  of  doubtful  on  the  first  member 
of  the  series  occurred  in  cases  where  the  series  was  started  nearer 
than  usual  to  the  indifference  point,  either  in  the  hope  of  hurrying 
the  progress  of  the  investigation  or  of  preventing  fatigue  on  the  part 
of  the  subject. 
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In  case  the  first  judgment  was  "trochaic/'  the  inten^al  following 
the  more  intenBe  or  the  longer  soimd  was  slightly  lengthened,  and 
that  preceding  shortened  by  the  same  amount.  This  second  rhythm 
was  then  given  for  45  seconds  r  or  until  the  subject  had  made  up  his 
mind.  This  procedure  was  continued  until  the  subject  judged 
"plainly  iambic/*  This  whole  series  was  then  repeated  many  times 
either  in  the  same  or  reverse  direction.  In  case  the  first  judgment 
was  **  iambic/'  then  naturally  the  succeeding  rh}^hms  of  that  series 
were  produced  by  shortening  the  interval  following  the  louder  or 
longer  sound  and  lengthening  the  interval  following  the  weaker 
or  shorter  sound.  Similarly,  to  pass  from  dactylic  rhythm  to  ana- 
paestic, the  interval  following  the  emphasi7.ed  sound  was  increased 
while  the  others  were  decreased.  The  number  of  rhythms,  i.  e.f 
the  number  of  steps,  in  any  one  series,  varied  from  four  to  fifteen ^ 
but  was  usually  between  five  and  nine*  The  subjects  knew  that 
the  change  from  one  rhythm  to  another  was  effected  hy  changing 
the  intervals,  and  that  the  direction  of  this  change  was  such  that 
the  rhythm  would  finally  go  over  to  something  else.  They  were 
ignorant  of  the  starting  point  and  the  size  of  the  steps.  They  were 
informed  that  the  size  of  the  steps  might  vary  considerably  or  might 
not  vary  at  alK  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  size  varied  in  different 
series  from  *02  to  ,06  second,  in  the  case  of  rh}^,hmical  measures 
the  total  duration  of  which  was  L5  seconds,  and  correspondingly 
for  longer  or  shorter  groups.  This  means  that  in  rhythmical  groups 
the  total  duration  of  which  was  1.5  seconds  the  same  interval  in 
any  two  successively  presented  rhythms  of  the  same  series  would 
vary  only  by  from  .01  to  ,03  second,  inasmuch  as  one  interval  was 
lengthened  as  the  other  was  shortened.  The  most  usual  variation 
between  any  two  consecutive  steps  was  *016  second,  Ver>'  of  tan 
the  subject  could  notice  absolutely  no  difference  in  two  successive 
rhythms.  I  believe  that,  under  the  conditions  of  this  investigation, 
the  size  of  the  steps  was  usually  about  what  would  correspond  to  a 
just  noticeable  difference*  For  any  one  series  of  minimal  changes, 
the  st^ps  were  the  same  throughoutp 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  under  some  conditions  the  judgment 
concerning  rhythm  might  be  strongly  influenced  by  which  sound 
was  heard  first.  There  exists,  r,  ^.,  a  tendency*  under  certain 
conditions^  for  persons  to  hear  a  series  of  sounds  as  trochaic  in  case 
the  louder  note  first  reaches  the  ear,  though  the  same  series  is  judged 
iambic  in  case  the  weaker  note  is  the  first  to  reach  the  ear,  or,  as 
I  believe  may  be  said  with  greater  truth,  the  first  to  receive  attention* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  tendency.  I  remember  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  investigation,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  iv 
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subject  judge  a  rhythm  to  be  trochaic  which  I  had  judged  to  be 
plainly  iambic;  but,  on  listening  a  second  time  to  the  same  series, 
I,  too,  got  the  impression  of  trochaic  rhythm;  and  I  soon  found  that 
which  I  got  depended  on  which  note  I  heard  first.  I  think  it  probable 
that  this  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  direction  of  attention 
is  prescribed  by  the  way  the  rhythm  starts  out,  inasmuch  as  this 
same  shifting  of  the  rhythm  may  occur  within  one  and  the  same 
series  by  shifting  the  direction  of  attention,  at  least  according  to 
the  introspection  of  all  the  subjects  I  have  questioned  on  this  point. 
The  instructions  given  to  my  subjects  prevented  this  influence,  of 
Khe  way  the  rhythm  starts  out,  from  affecting  my  results.  Inasmuch 
as  the  subjects  were  to  judge  which  rhythm  was  the  more  natural, 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  could  possibly  be  any  doubt  concerning 
the  rhythm,  and,  with  some  subjects,  in  every  case  (as  introspec- 
tions quoted  above  show),  the  subjects  tried  both  rhythms  to  see 
which  was  the  more  natural.  Hence  it  would  not  matter  which 
way  the  rhythm  started.  I  have  proved  that  this  is  the  case  by 
keeping  throughout  quite  a  period  a  record  of  which  sound  began 
the  rhythmical  series.  The  following  table  proves  that  it  did  not 
matter  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  which  sound  began 
the  series.  The  table  represents  the  readings  in  degrees,  on  Meu- 
mann's  machine,  of  the  movable  contact,  at  the  rhythm  indifference 
point,  first,  using  series  in  which  the  longer  sound  was  given  first 
in  each  case,  and  second,  using  series  in  which  the  rhythms  were 
always  begun  on  the  shorter  sound.  The  temporal  value  of  1  degree 
during  this  work  was  .00833  second.  N  refers  to  the  number  of 
series  of  minimal  changes. 


Subject 

I«onger  sound 
given  1st. 

N. 

Shorter  sound 
given  ist. 

N. 

Ws 

102.5 

10 

102.5 

II 

106.8 

9 

106.3 

II 

II0.8 

9 

112.  I 

16 

122.9 

15 

121. 3 

14 

III. 9 

4 

III. 4 

7 

84.6 

17 

85.0 

16 

101.5 

17 

102.0 

II 

97.1 

6 

95-8 

5 

97.0 

5 

96.0 

4 

73-3 

14 

75.0 

14 

III. 3 

14 

III. 7 

13 

107.5 

14 

107.5 

14 

Py 

105.0 

II 

114. 0 

16 

113. 8 

14 

103.4 

15 

102.0 

6 

102.0 

6 

\Vr 

102.5 

10 

102.5 

II 

lOI.O 

8 

103.4 

7 

86.0 

16 

83.1 

6 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  above  results  show  that,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  this  research,  the  results  were  not  affected  in  any  very 
appreciable  degree  by  the  question  as  to  which  sound  came  first, 
nevertheless  the  precaution  was  taken  throughout  to  begin  about 
equally  often  with  each  note,  both  in  the  case  of  two-membered  and 
three-membered  rhythms. 

While  the  method  of  minimal  changes  has  been  used  almost 
exclusively  in  this  research,  I  have  also  occasionally  used  a  method 
of  constant  stimuli,  and  cite  below  results  on  the  same  point  by  the 
two  methods.  Both  methods,  of  course,  have  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  research  no  other  method 
than  that  of  minimal  changes  could  even  be  seriously  considered, 
because  of  the  greater  time  required,  and  it  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  get  any  of  the  subjects  to  work  another 
hour  longer  than  they  did.  As  it  was,  three  of  the  subjects,  Ws, 
Dy,  and  Ww,  served  for  over  300  hours  each.  From  the  experi- 
ments I  performed  with  the  method  of  constant  stimuli,  I  estimate 
that  50  per  cent,  more  time  would  have  been  required  to  cover 
the  same  ground;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  results,  even  then, 
would  have  been  less  reliable. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that,  while  I  have  spoken  of  the 
method  used  as  that  of  minimal  changes,  there  was  no  standard 
stimulus  with  which  a  changeable  one  was  compared,  and  that 
consequently  the  procedure  is  diflferent  from  that  of  the  method 
of  minimal  changes  as  ordinarily  described.  The  act  required 
of  the  subject  was  merely  one  of  introspective  description  of  a  single 
stimulus,  the  stimulus  consisting  of  a  series  of  sounds.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  judgment  was  a  matter  of  identification.  Further,  it 
may  be  well  to  repeat  in  this  connection  that  the  same  objective 
rhythm  continued  for  about  45  seconds,  during  which  time,  of 
course,  a  large  number,  say  about  30,  separate  rhythmical  groups 
were  presented.  The  judgment  of  the  subject  occasionally  under- 
went several  fluctuations  before  a  final  decision  was  reached.  Sev- 
eral different  and  more  or  less  opposed  judgments  might  be  made 
during  the  continuance  of  the  same  rhythmical  stimulus;  but, 
unless  one  of  these  seemed  much  less  forced  than  the  others,  such 
rhythms  were  judged  ''doubtful." 

The  middle  point  of  this  doubtful  zone  is  what  is  given  as  the  in- 
difference point.  In  most  series,  the  doubtful  zone  was  quite  small. 
In  many  series,  it  was  less  than  the  size  of  the  steps  used  in  changing 
the  rhythm.  Thus  the  judgment  "iambic"  would  be  given  up  to 
a  certain  point  and  then  a  sudden  change  on  the  very  next  step  to 
"trochaic"  would  occur.     In  these  cases,  the  indifference  point 
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is  considered  as  lying  halfway  between  the  last  "iambic"  and  the 
first  "trochaic"  judgment.  The  treatment  of  series  in  which  the 
judgments  do  not  follow  a  regular  course  has  always  been  a  matter 
for  difference  of  opinion.  Some  authors  advocate  considering  all 
judgments  as  "doubtful"  between  those  judgments  which  are 
alike  for  three  successive  judgments,  while  others  advocate  neglect 
of  all  return  to  the  judgment  "doubtful"  or  to  the  judgment  which 
began  the  series  after  one  sure  judgment  has  been  made  which  is 
different  from  the  sure  judgment  which  began  the  series.  Both 
procedures  are  plainly  unjustifiable  theoretically.  The  question 
might  possibly  be  settled  on  an  empirical  basis,  but  never  has  been. 
The  method  I  have  used  for  treating  such  series,  while  one  that  has 
never  been  rigidly  advocated,  I  believe  to  be  the  only  one  that 
does  not  lead  to  absurdities.  The  method  used  consists  in  shifting 
the  doubtful  and  reverse  judgments  all  to  the  middle  before  taking 
the  average.  In  part,  this  procedure  follows  conventional  usage. 
Thus,  the  rhythm  indifference  point  in  the  following  series  would, 
by  most  persons,  I  presume,  be  considered  as  lying  between  numbers 
5  and  6,  i.  e.,  half  way  between  numbers  3  and  8. 

Place  in  series  Judgment 

1  iambic 

2  iambic 

3  iambic 

4  trochaic 

5  iambic 

6  trochaic 

7  iambic 

8  trochaic 

9  trochaic 
ID  trochaic 

We  should  get  the  same  result  if  we  shifted  judgments  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  iambic  lay  together  and  all  the 
trochaic  together,  i.  e.,  changed  the  places  of  the  trochaic  judg- 
ments 4  and  6  with  the  iambic  judgments  5  and  7.  For  the  sake 
of  consistency,  then,  any  series  of  judgments  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.     The  following  two  cases  will  serve  as  illustrations. 

Place  in  series  Judgment 

1  iambic 

2  iambic 

3  iambic 

4  doubtful 

5  iambic 

6  trochaic 

7  trochaic 

8  trochaic 

Indifference  point  in  above  series  is  at  5. 
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e  in  series 

Judgment 

I 

iambic 

2 

iambic 

3 

iambic 

4 

trochaic 

5 

iambic 

6 

trochaic 

7 

trochaic 

8 

doubtful 

9 

trochaic 

lO 

trochaic 

II 

trochaic 

Indifference  point  in  above  series  is  at  5. 

In  order  to  save  time  and  prevent  fatigue,  I  told  all  subjects 
to  consider  the  series  ended  when  they  had  obtained  two  judgments  in 
succession  different  from  the  beginning  judgment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  results  of  this  research  would  hardly  be  noticeably  affected 
by  the  method  used  in  calculating  the  indifference  point  as  long  as 
any  recognized  method  was  followed.  But  I  consider  it  advisable 
to  have  some  one  definite  rule  at  the  start  which  gives  a  reasonable 
result  in  any  conceivable  case. 

I  have  not  considered  it  worth  while  to  give  in  the  tables  which 
follow  the  range  of  the  zone  of  doubtful  cases.  Nor  have  I  tried 
to  work  out  the  correlation  between  the  size  of  any  hypothetically 
defined  doubtful  zone  and  the  mean  variation  of  the  indifference 
point  in  successive  series.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  neither  the 
method  of  minimal  changes  nor  that  of  constant  stimuli  has  ever 
before  been  systematically  applied  to  the  direct  investigation  of 
rhythm,  that  is,  to  investigations  in  which  the  judgment  rendered 
by  the  subject  is  a  designation  of  the  natiu-e  of  the  rhjrthm  he  gets,  it 
may  be  worth  while,  in  order  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  judgments,  to  cite  the  following  records  selected  as 
typical : 

Method  of  minimal  changes.  Subject,  Py.  Rh3rthmical  stimuli 
consisting  of  an  alternation  of  two  sounds  of  unequal,  but  constant, 
length,  and  of  equal  intensity.  Longer  sound  =  .09  second, 
shorter  =  .06  second.  In  the  column  headed  "after,"  is  indicated 
the  duration  of  the  interval  after  the  longer  sound;  in  that  headed 
"before,"  the  duration  of  the  interval  before  the  longer  sound. 

The  table  below  represents  the  results  for  only  one  series  of  mini- 
mal changes.  The  total  number  of  series  of  minimal  changes  used 
in  this  investigation  was  about  24,000.  The  indifference  point  in 
this  series  is  taken  as  the  point  at  which  the  interval  after  the 
longer  sound  is  .53  second. 
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Duration  of  intervaU  before  and  after 

Subject*! 

longer  aound, 

in  aeconds 

judgments 

Aiut 

B.,^ 

.61 

.. 

.3  9 

.59 



.41 

.57 

— 

.43 

— 

.55 



45- 

.53 



47 

Staccato 

SI 

— 

.49 

trochaic 

.4$ 

— 

JSI 

trochaic 

.47 



^3 

trochaic 

The  distribution  of  judgments,  as  well  as  the  relation  between 
the  methods  of  minimal  changes  and  constant  stimuli,  is  indicated 
in  the  following  results  from  subject  Ws.  The  rhythmical  stimulus 
consisted  of  an  alternation  of  a  loud  with  a  soft  sound.  Loud  sound 
audible  to  a  distance  of  136  feet,  soft  sound  audible  to  a  distance  of 
24  feet.  Both  sounds  0.13  second  in  duration.  Total  duration 
of  one  measure,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  one  loud  sound  to 
the  beginning  of  the  following  loud  sound  =  1.5  seconds.  The 
method  of  constant  stimuli  used  consisted  merely  in  giving  the  same 
objective  rhythms  as  in  the  method  of  minimal  changes,  but  in 
irregular  order. 

Method  of  constant  stimuli. 


Intervals  before  and  after 
louder  sound,  in  seconds 


Subject's  judgments  (per  cent) 


Before           After 

.66 

57 

.62 

62 

•59 

64 

•57 

66 

.55 

68 

•53 

70 

•49 

74 

Trochaic 

100. 0 

85.7 

71.4 

3i^3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Doubtful 
0.0 

14.3 
28.6 

59.4 
16.0 

5.5 
0.0 


Iambic 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

9-3 
84.0 

94.5 
100. o 


N 
26 
42 
56 
64 
50 
54 
36 


Judging  from  the  above  table,  the  rhythm  indifference  point 
is  about  at  the  point  where  the  interval  before  the  louder  sound  is 
.57  second  and  that  following  it  .66  second.  It  will  be  observed, 
also,  that  a  change  by  one  step  from  this  point  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  judgment  in  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  either  iambic  or 
trochaic  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  change.  Moreover, 
in  this  case,  as  in  others  with  the  same  and  other  subjects,  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method  agree  very  closely  with  those  obtained 
by  the  method  of  minimal  changes.     Thus,  in  the  present  instance, 
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the  indiflference  point  for  the  same  rhythmical  series  of  sounds 
on  the  same  morning,  by  the  same  subject,  was  found,  as  the  result 
of  ten  series  of  minimal  changes,  to  be  at  that  setting  which  gives 
as  the  interval  before  the  louder  sound  .57  second  (absolute  M.  V.  = 
.01  second)  and  that  following  it  .66  second  (absolute  M.  V.  =  .01 
second) — the  same  result  as  with  the  method  of  constant  stimuli. 


CHAPTER  III 

Intensity 

The  method  used  for  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  intensity 
in  rhythm  consists  in  finding  the  indifference  point  for  rh3rthm  with 
different  ratios  of  intensity  between  the  sounds.  The  method  of 
determining  the  indifference  point  and  the  method  of  measuring 
the  intensity  of  the  soimds  have  been  described  in  Chapter  IL 
Rhythms  in  which  every  alternate  soimd  is  objectively  accented 
were  the  ones  given  most  attention.  At  the  rate  at  which  these 
were  usually  given,  one  sound  every  .75  second,  all  the  subjects 
invariably  got  a  two-group.  Enough  work  was  done  on  three- 
membered  groups,  however,  to  show  that  the  same  general  laws 
hold  in  both  cases. 

In  the  experiments  represented  in  table  I.,  the  duration  of  all 
the  soimds  was  kept  constant  and  was  .13  second,  while  the  total 
duration  of  one  measure,  that  is,  the  time  from  the  beginning  of 
one  louder  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  louder  soimd, 
was  also  kept  constant  at  1.5  seconds.  There  were  just  two  different 
intensities  of  sounds  used  in  any  one  rhythmical  series,  every  second 
sound  being  louder;  and  all  the  louder  were  of  one  intensity,  and  all 
the  weaker  of  the  other  intensity.  The  intensity  of  the  sounds 
is  indicated  by  the  distance,  in  feet,  to  which  they  were  just  audible. 
For  all  the  tables  presented  in  this  chapter,  the  weaker  sound  was 
just  audible  at  24  feet.  In  the  column  headed  A-B,  is  indicated 
the  duration,  at  the  indifference  point  for  rhythm,  of  the  interval 
following  the  louder  sound  minus  the  duration  of  the  interval  preced- 
ing the  louder  sound.  By  ''before"  is  meant  the  interval  of  silence 
before  the  louder  sound,  i.  e.y  the  time  from  the  end  of  the  preceding 
sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  louder  sound;  by  *'  after"  is  meant  the 
interval  of  silence  following  the  louder  sound,  i.  e.,  the  time  from 
the  end  of  the  louder  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  sound. 
The  quantity  A-B,  therefore,  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  cor- 
responding quantity  in  the  column  ''before"  from  that  in  the  colunm 
"after."  N  refers  to  the  number  of  series  of  minimal  changes  run 
through  in  the  determination  of  any  one  indifference  point.  The 
mean  variation  (MV)  is  the  mean  variation  in  the  duration  of  the 
intervals  at  the  indifference  point.  All  the  results  obtained  with 
any  one  ratio  of  intensities  are  treated  as  one  group  in  obtaining 
the  mean  variation.  Inasmuch  as  one  interval  was  lengthened  as 
the  other  was  shortened,  and  vice  versa,  the  absolute  M.  V.  of  one  in- 
terval is  also  that  of  the  other;  and  for  that  reason,  I  have  given 
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the  absolute  M.  V.  rather  than  the  relative.  By  "louder  sound," 
is  meant  the  distance  to  which  the  louder  sound  was  just  audible. 
All  durations  are  given  in  seconds. 

TABLE  I 
Effect  of  Relative  Intensity  on  the  Iambic- trochaic  Indifference  Point. 
Weaker  sound  just  audible  at  24  feet. 


Subject   Louder  aound  Before 

After 

N 

My 

A-B 

Wr        30 

613 

.617 

10 

.008 

.004 

32 

603 

.627 

9 

005 

.024 

40 

576 

.654 

9 

.008 

.078 

70 

567 

.663 

31 

.025 

.096 

136 

555 

.675 

10 

.010 

.120 

196 

548 

.682 

15 

.016 

•134 

300 

547 

.683 

10 

.012 

.136 

420 

536 

.694 

25 

.024 

.158 

616 

513 

.717 

II 

.013 

.204 

IIOO 

509 

.721 

17 

.016 

.212 

Dy        28 

592 

.638 

6 

.012 

^46 

30 

573 

.657 

II 

.012 

.084 

32 

564 

.666 

II 

.014 

.102 

40 

532 

.698 

18 

.020 

.166 

70 

532 

.698 

33 

023 

.166 

136 

506 

.724 

15 

.016 

.218 

196 

503 

•727 

23 

.024 

.224 

300 

499 

.731 

28 

.023 

.232 

420 

503 

•727 

10 

.014 

.224 

616 

484 

.746 

22 

.019 

.262 

800 

456 

.774 

15 

.022 

.318 

IIOO 

457 

.773 

34 

.024 

.316 

Ww       28 

594 

.636 

22 

.022 

.042 

30 

581 

.648 

28 

.016 

.068 

32 

573 

.657 

20 

.019 

.084 

40 

568 

.662 

19 

.026 

.094 

70 

558 

.672 

23 

.024 

.114 

136 

554 

.676 

25 

.015 

.122 

196 

546 

.684 

21 

.022 

.138 

300 

546 

.684 

21 

.020 

.138 

616 

534 

.696 

21 

.028 

.162 

IIOO 

534 

.696 

20 

.016 

.162 

Ws        28 

614 

.616 

20 

.022 

.002 

30 

600 

.630 

20 

.009 

.030 

32 

590 

.640 

20 

.012 

.050 

40 

582 

.648 

38 

.019 

.066 

70 

577 

.653 

20 

.021 

.076 

136 

568 

.662 

58 

033 

.094 

196 

568 

.662 

56 

.023 

.094 

300 

566 

.664 

41 

.021 

.098 

420 

559 

.671 

44 

.028 

.112 

616 

558 

.672 

46 

.028 

.114 

800 

563 

.667 

35 

.019 

.104 

IIOO 

550 

.680 

38 

.oz8 

•1^0 
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From  the  preceding  table,  it  is  obvious  that  with  equal  intervals 
and  every  second  soimd  accented  the  rhythm  is  trochaic,  that  is, 
the  effect  of  accent  is  to  cause  the  accented  sound  to  appear  grouped 
with  the  following  weaker  sound.  In  chapter  II  it  was  shown 
that  when  the  quantity  A-B  is  positive,  its  magnitude  measures 
the  trochaism  of  the  soimd  series.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from 
Table  I,  that  the  rhythm  becomes  more  and  more  trochaic  as  the 
ratio  between  the  intensities  of  the  louder  and  weaker  sounds  in- 
creases. It  is  further  obvious  that  the  trochaism  of  the  series  in- 
creases at  first  very  rapidly  and  later  very  slowly  relative  to  the 
increase  in  distance  to  which  the  louder  sound  is  just  audible,  the 
weaker  remaining  constant.  The  same  statement  can  be  made 
concerning  the  increase  in  the  intensity  of  a  sensation  as  the  energy 
of  the  stimulus  increases.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  the 
increase  in  trochaism  tends  to  be  proportional  to  the  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  the  sensation  intensities  of  the  sounds,  but  not  enough 
is  known  of  the  relation  between  the  energy  of  sound  stimuli  and 
the  intensity  of  sensations  to  make  speculation  on  this  point  profit- 
able. 

That  the  effect  of  an  objective  accent  in  three-membered  groups 
is  similar  to  that  in  two-membered  groups  is  shown  by  Table  II, 
which  presents  results  obtained  when  every  third  sound  w^as  the 
more  intense.  The  indifference  point  for  these  tables  is  the  dactylic- 
anapaestic,  and  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
groups  of  two  sounds  each,  namely,  by  shortening  the  interval 
preceding  the  more  intense  sound  and  at  the  same  time  lengthening 
the  interval  following  it,  or  vice  versa.  The  interval  between  the 
two  weaker  sounds,  which  were  both  of  the  same  intensity,  (24  feet), 
was  kept  constant  throughout,  and  equal  to  .577  second.  As 
before,  the  quantities  in  the  column  headed  A-B  represent  the 
duration  of  the  interval  following  the  louder  sound  minus  the  dura- 
tion of  the  interval  preceding  it.  The  duration  of  all  the  sounds 
was  .09  second,  and  the  total  duration  of  one  measure,  that  is, 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  one  louder  sound  to  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  louder  sound,  was  2.0  seconds. 

TABLE  II 
Effect  of  Relative  Intensity  on  the  Anapaestic-dactylic  Indifference  Point. 

Interval  between  the  two  weaker  sounds  (constant)  =  0.577  seconds. 

Weaker  sound  just  audible  at  24  feet. 
Subject        Louder  sound       Before  After 

Dy  32  .541  -613 

40  .525  .629 

136  .517  .637 

616  .479  .675 


N 

Af  V 

A  — B 

10 

.028 

.072 

10 

.022 

.104 

9 

.013 

.120 

10 

.020 

.196 

INTENSITY 

Subject 

Loader  tonnd 

Before 

After 

N 

AfV 

A— B 

Ww 

32 

.540 

.614 

10 

.016 

.074 

40 

•523 

.631 

8 

.013 

.X08 

136 

.499 

.655 

12 

.016 

.156 

616 

•475 

.679 

15 

.017 

«04 

33 


This  same  law,  namely,  that  the  accented  stimulus  tends  more 
and  more  strongly  to  begin  the  group  with  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
intensities  of  the  stimuli,  was  found  to  hold  good  of  rhythms  in  which 
the  stimuli  were  electrical  shocks  instead  of  sounds.  The  same 
apparatus  was  used  as  in  the  investigation  of  soimd  rhjrthms  except 
that  in  place  of  the  telephone,  which  had  produced  the  soimds, 
was  substituted  a  pair  of  sponge  electrodes,  which  were  tied  to 
motor  points  of  the  arms.  Subject  Dy  gave  the  introspection  that 
the  impression  of  rhythm  was  "fully  as  strong  in  the  case  of  elec- 
trical stimulation  as  in  the  case  of  sound."  My  own  introspection 
is  that  there  is  about  as  much  rhythm  in  one  case  as  the  other. 
Every  third  stimulus  was  the  stronger  and  consequently  each 
group  consisted  of  three  movement  percepts  (each  shock  producing 
a  twitch  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm):  and  the  indifference  point 
obtained  was  *the  dactylic-anapaestic.  The  results  for  electrical 
stimulation  are  presented  in  Table  III.  The  total  duration  of  one 
measure  is  2.0  seconds,  and  the  duration  of  each  stimulus  equals 
.09  second.  The  interval  between  the  two  weaker  shocks,  which 
were  both  equal  in  intensity,  was  kept  constant  throughout  and  was 
equal  to  .577  second. 

TABLE  III 

Effect  of  Relative  Intensity  on  Anapaestic-dactylic  Indifference    Point    when 

Electric  Shocks  Are  Used  as  Stimuli. 

Interval  between  the  two  weakest  shocks  (constant)  «*  0.577  second. 
Subject     stronger  stimulus  Before  After  N  MV  A  —  B 


Dy  weak 

medium 
very  great 

Ww  weak 

medium 


566  .588  6  .022  .022 
553  -601  8  .017  .048 
513  .641  8  .027  .128 

567  .587  6  .014  .020 
561  .593  4  016  .032 
533  .621  6  .018  .088 


very  great 

In  the  work  on  sound,  all  subjects  frequently  remarked  on  the 
greater  apparent  duration  of  the  louder  sound.  The  difference  both 
in  loudness  and  in  duration  seemed  greater  when  the  rh3rthm  was 
pronounced  than  when  near  the  indifference  point. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Rate  and  Intensity 

It  was  desired  to  study  here  the  effect  on  the  rhythmical  impres- 
sion of  changes  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  series  was  run  off. 
These  changes  are  those  produced  by  varying  the  rate  of  rotation 
of  the  Meumann's  time-sense  apparatus.  The  absolute  duration  of 
the  measure  and  of  all  its  parts,  intervals  and  sounds,  was  varied, 
while  all  relative  durations  were  kept  constant.  One  method  of 
changing  the  rate  of  a  series  of  sounds  is  to  change  only  the  intervals 
of  silence  between  the  soimds.  Such  a  procedure  introduces  changes 
in  a  factor  other  than  rate,  namely,  the  proportion  between  the 
duration  of  the  soimds  and  the  duration  of  the  intervals.  In  the 
present  experiments,  the  absolute  duration  of  the  soimds  was  varied 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  absolute  duration  of  the  intervals  between 
the  sounds,  so  that  the  proportion  of  sound  to  silence  and  the  pro- 
portion of  either  sound  or  silence  to  the  whole  measure  was  kept 
constant.     The  intensities  of  the  sounds  were  also  kept  constant. 

Tables  IV  to  VI  show  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  rate  of  rhythmi- 
cal series  in  which  every  second  sound  is  the  louder.  The  subjects 
perceived  the  sounds  in  groups  of  two  except  for  the  measures  whose 
total  duration  is  indicated  as  .75  second  or  .5  second.  At  these 
last  mentioned  rates,  the  sounds  were  grouped  by  four,  so  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  at  these  two  rates  the  total  duration  of  the  groups 
was  twice  that  indicated  in  the  tables  as  the  duration  of  the  measure; 
but  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  loud  sounds  to  the 
beginning  of  the  following  is  indicated  as  the  total  duration  of  the 
measure,  at  these  rates  as  in  the  other  cases,  for  the  sake  of  readier 
comparison.  In  the  following  tables  are  presented  the  duration 
of  the  intervals  at  the  indifference  point.  In  the  column  headed 
"  measure '^  is  indicated  the  duration  of  the  cycle  from  the  beginning, 
say,  of  one  loud  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  loud  sound. 
The  expressions,  N,  M  V,  A-B,  before  and  after,  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  quantity  A-B,  however, 
which  represents  the  amount  by  which  the  interval  after  the  accented 
sound  is  longer  than  the  interval  before  it,  at  the  indifference  point 
for  rhythm,  is  expressed  in  the  following  tables  as  a  percentage 
of  the  duration,  at  the  indifference  point,  of  the  interval  before 
the  accented  sound.     All  durations  are  given  in  seconds. 
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TABLE  IV 

The  Effect  of  Rate  on  the  Iambic-trochaic  Indifference  Point. 

Louder  sound  just  audible  at  70  feet ;  weaker,  at  24  feet. 
Duration  of  every  sound  relative  to  the  total  duration  of  one  measure  — 
13  to  150. 


Subject 

Measure 

Before 

After 

N 

My 

A  — B 

Wr 

I.O 

.38 

.44 

13 

.008 

15.8 

1.5 

.57 

.66 

14 

.014 

IS.8 

2.0 

.77 

.87 

14 

.007 

13.0 

30 

1. 14 

1.32 

19 

034 

15.8 

4.0 

1.52 

1.76 

14 

.027 

15.8 

5.5 

2.  12 

2.39 

14 

•055 

X2.7 

7-5 

3.05 

3.11 

17 

.100 

2.0 

Ws 

1.0 

.39 

•44 

II 

.006 

12.8 

1.5 

.58 

.65 

II 

.011 

Z2.X 

2.0 

.78 

.87 

ID 

.016 

II.5 

2.5 

.97 

1.09 

8 

.026 

12.4 

Dy 

0.5 

.18 

.23 

18 

.007 

27.8 

0.75 

.29 

.34 

19 

,008 

17.2 

1.5 

.57 

.66 

II 

.021 

15.8 

2.0 

.77 

.87 

15 

,015 

13.0 

3.0 

I. 15 

1.31 

10 

.032 

X3.9 

4.0 

1.55 

1-73 

10 

.040 

II.6 

5.5 

2.24 

2.27 

9 

.031 

1-3 

7.0  3.08  3.08  8  .opd 


TABLE  V 

The  Effect  of  Rate  on  the  Iambic-trochaic  Indifference  Point. 

Subject,  \Vw. 

Louder  sound  just  audible  at  136  feet;  weaker,  at  24  feet. 
Duration  of  every  sound  relative  to  the  total  duration  of  one  measure  ■■ 
13  to  150. 


leasure 

Before 

After 

N 

Afy 

A— B 

0.5 

.16 

.25 

12 

.003 

56.3 

0.75 

.26 

.36 

10 

.010 

38.5 

1.0 

.37 

.46 

ID 

.006 

24.3 

1-5 

.53 

.70 

8 

.009 

32.1 

2.0 

.73 

.91 

II 

.018 

24.7 

2.5 

.90 

1. 16 

10 

.022 

28.9 

3.0 

1.06 

1.40 

12 

.009 

32.x 

3.5 

1.29 

1.58 

10 

.021 

22.5 

5.0 

1. 91 

2.19 

14 

,041 

14.7 

7.5 

2.97 

3.18 

6 

,104 

7.1 

lO.O 

4.03 

4.17 

7 

.083 

3.5 
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TABLE  VI 

The  Effect  of  Rate  on  the  Iambic-trochaic  Indifference  Point. 
Subject,  Dy. 

Louder  sound  just  audible  at  136  feet;  weaker,  at  24  feet. 
Duration  of  louder  sound  relative  to  the  total  duration  of  one  measure  *■ 

37  to  150;  of  weaker  —  13  to  150. 


Meftsure 

Before 

After 

N 

My 

A— B 

i.o 

.29 

.38 

16 

.016 

3X.0 

1-5 

.44 

.56 

16 

.013 

27.3 

2.0 

.59 

.71 

16 

.017 

20.3 

2.5 

.75 

.92 

x8 

.040 

22.7 

3.5 

1.05 

1.28 

16 

047 

2X.9 

5.0 

1-47 

1.87 

13 

,072 

27.2 

7.5 

2.30 

2.70 

16 

,054 

17.4 

10.0 

3.20 

3.47 

16 

.106 

8.4 

In  considering  the  above  tables,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  significance  of  the  quantities  in  the  columns  headed  A-B.  As 
I  have  previously  stated,  this  quantity  is  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  temporal  segregation  presented  by  the  group,  and  accordingly  an 
index  to  the  amount  of  rhythm  got  out  of  the  sound  series  by  the 
subject.  We  may  therefore  describe  the  effect  of  variations  in  rate 
as  follows.  Within  certain  limits  the  degree  of  temporal  segregation 
presented  by  the  groups  remains  very  nearly  constant.  With 
slower  rates,  the  rhythm  entirely  or  almost  entirely  disappears. 
The  limits  within  which  the  degree  of  temporal  segregation  remains 
relatively  constant  vary  with  individuals  and  with  the  nature  of 
the  objective  series.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  subject  Dy,  in  the  case 
presented  in  Table  IV,  where  there  was  merely  a  difference  in  in- 
tensity between  the  sounds,  the  rhythm  dropped  off  very  suddenly 
between  a  rate  which  gave  as  the  total  duration  of  one  measure 
4.0  seconds  and  one  which  gave  as  the  total  duration  of  one  measure 
5.5  seconds.  With  a  different  sound  series,  however,  one  in  which 
the  louder  sound  was  also  the  longer  (Table  VI),  a  certain  amount 
of  rhythm  persisted  even  at  a  rate  which  gave  as  the  total  duration 
of  one  measure  10.0  seconds;  though  even  in  this  case  there  was 
already  a  very  considerable  decrease  at  the  rate  of  7.5  seconds  for 
one  measure.  In  general,  the  tables  indicate  that,  from  a  rate  of 
1.0  second  for  one  measure  up  to  a  rate  of  between  4.0  and  7.0 
seconds  for  one  measure,  the  degree  of  rhythm  remains  about  con- 
stant. 

Sufficient  observations  have  not  been  made  with  very  fast  rates 
to  generalize  concerning  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rate  beyond  1.0 
second  for  one  measure.  There  is  some  indication,  however,  that 
with  rates  faster  than  1.0  second  for  one  measure  there  is  a  marked 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  temporal  segregation  presented  by  the 
rh>"thin.  As  already  stated,  grouping  by  four  instead  of  by  two 
comes  in  at  rates  faster  than  LO  second  for  one  measure.  Inasmuch 
as  subjective  rhythm  comes  in  very  markedly  at  rates  of  about 
1  second  for  two  beats  or  faster,  the  increase  above  noted  in  the 
rhythmical  effect  for  the  faster  rates  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  an  increase  in  rate  on  the  rkifthmical  effect  of  intensity  or 
duratiGn,  It  seems  rather  that  we  have  in  the  case  of  these  rates 
a  subjective  factor  which  is  more  or  less  independent  of  any  differ- 
ences which  may  pre%^ail  in  the  intensity  or  duration  of  the  sounds 
composing  the  series,  since  at  these  ratea  grouping  occurs  when  all 
the  sounds  are  equal  both  in  intensity  and  duration.  * 

The  rate  at  which  intensity  and  duration  completely  fail  to  exert 
any  influence  favoring  rhythm  is  indicated  as  being  somewhat  slower 
than  that  usually  given  as  the  limit  of  rhythm,  being  in  some  cases 
beyond  10.0  seconds  for  one  measure.  While  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  rhythm  got  from  a  series  occurs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  from  4.0  to  7<0  seconds  for  one  measure,  the  limit  at  which  varia- 
tions  in  intensity  and  duration  fail  to  exert  any  influence  making 
for  temporal  segregation  is  indicated  as  varying  from  7.0  to  over 
10*0  seconds  for  one  measure.  Subject  Wr,  an  experienced  in- 
trospect ioaist,  told  me  he  got  rhythm  (when  the  intervals  were  not 
too  nearly  equal)  from  a  rate  which  made  the  total  duration  of  one 
measure  26*0  seconds.  What  he  meant  was  that  m^hen  the  intervals 
were  not  too  nearly  equal  the  sounds  seemed  grouped  by  twoSj  and 
one  sound  was  louder  than  the  other.  Now,  grouping  is  usually 
held  to  be  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  rhHhm.  Yet  Table  IV 
shows  for  this  same  subject  that,  so  far  as  the  effect  of  intensity 
goes,  making  one  sound  stimulus  about  eight  times  as  energetic  as 
the  other  failed,  practically,  to  exert  any  grouping  effect  when 
the  rate  was  alow  enough  to  make  the  total  duration  of  one  measure 
equal  to  7.5  seconds.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  fix  the  upper 
(slow)  limit  of  rhythm  until  we  have  a  definition  of  rhythm,  but 
by  the  method  I  have  used  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  upper  Hmit  at 
which  intensity  or  duration  exert  any  rhythmical  effect  in  the  sens© 
of  promoting  temporal  segregation. 

All  subjects  found  the  work  on  the  very  slow  rhythms  extremely 
fatiguing,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  at  the  slowest  rates  to  run 
through  more  than  3  or  4  series  of  minimal  changes  at  one  sitting. 
Extremely  close  attention  is  required  at  these  slow  rates  to  get  any 
rhythm  at  all. 

*  Mewmann,  Phil.  Stud.,  ro^  30a,  1894^ 


CHAPTER  V 
Duration 

In  the  investigation  of  the  efifect  on  rhythm  of  variations  in 
the  duration  of  the  sounds,  I  did  not  find  so  much  agreement  between 
different  individuals  as  in  the  case  of  variations  in  intensity.  In- 
dividual differences,  while  quite  marked  in  the  case  of  duration, 
are  yet  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  certain  generalizations. 

The  investigation  of  the  effect  of  duration  in  rhythm  was  carried 
on  in  the  same  way  as  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  intensity, 
except  that  instead  of  using  sounds  of  different  intensity,  the  in- 
tensity of  all  sounds  was  kept  constant  and  their  duration  alone 
varied.  As  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  case  of  two-membered 
rhythms,  if  we  start  out  with  a  trochaic  rhythm,  in  which  the  louder 
sound  begins  the  measure,  by  gradually  increasing  the  interval 
after  the  louder  sound,  we  arrive  at  an  iambic  rhythm,  in  which 
the  louder  sound  ends  the  measure.  I  found  no  exception  to  the 
possibility  of  changing  in  this  manner  from  trochaic  to  iambic. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  rhythm  in  which  we  have  differences  in  dura- 
tion of  the  sounds  but  not  in  intensity,  if  we  start  with  a  trochaic 
rhythm  with  the  longer  sound  beginning  the  measure,  by  increasing 
the  interval  after  the  longer  sound  and  decreasing  the  interval 
before  it,  we  will  arrive  at  an  iambic  rhythm,  with  the  longer  sound 
second.  In  this  case,  the  longer  sound  ordinarily  seems  to  the 
subject  to  be  accented.  I  found  no  exception  to  the  possibility 
of  changing  in  this  manner  from  trochaic  to  iambic  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  subjects  that  I  have  worked  on,  and  I  have  tested  thirteen 
subjects  in  this  way.  In  the  case  of  one  subject  however,  subject 
Sh,  the  most  iisual  result  was  not  a  change  from  trochaic  to  iambic. 
With  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  interval  following  the  longer  sound, 
the  rhythm,  instead  of  changing  to  iambic,  remained  trochaic,  but 
a  trochaic  in  which  the  shorter  sound  was  described  as  accented. 
In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  this  subject  the  iirst  sound  of  the  group 
was  usually  accented,  irrespective  of  whether  the  first  sound  was 
the  longer  or  the  shorter.  While  I  did  not  get  this  result  in  any 
other  case,  three  other  subjects  occasionally  stated  that  they  had 
a  tendency  to  hear  a  trochaic  with  the  short  sound  accented  instead 
of  an  iambic  with  the  long  sound  accented,  when  the  interval  after 
the  longer  sound  appeared  the  longer.  When  the  interval  before 
the  longer  sound  appeared  greater  than  that  following  it,  the  longer 
sound  always  seemed  accented,  that  is,  in  no  case  was  any  tendency 
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found  to  accent  the  second  sound  of  a  two-membered  group,  when 
the  second  sound  was  the  shorter  and  of  equal  intensity  with  the 
first. 

This  result  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  two  separable  ob- 
jective factors  tending  to  produce  subjective  accent,  at  least  in 
some  subjects.  There  is  a  tendency  to  accent  the  longer  sound 
and  also  a  tendency  to  accent  the  sound  which  seems  to  begin  the 
group.  In  some  subjects  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  latter  tendency, 
and  only  in  one  subject  out  of  thirteen,  subject  Sh,  was  it  as  strong 
as  the  tendency  subjectively  to  accent  the  longer  sound.  Only 
on  the  supposition  of  these  two  separable  tendencies  does  it  seem 
possible  to  explain  the  fact,  that,  when  the  longer  sound  appears 
to  begin  the  group,  it  invariably  receives  an  accent,  whereas  when 
the  longer  sound  ends  the  group,  it  occasionally  appears  less  ac- 
cented than  the  shorter  sound.  In  the  one  case  the  two  factors 
work  together;  in  the  other,  in  opposition. 

The  apparent  intensity  of  stimuli  which,  objectively,  differ  only 
in  duration,  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest.  Miner  found  in 
his  investigation  of  rhythm  that  an  increase  in  the  duration  of  a 
light  was  mistaken  for  an  increase  in  intensity.  It  is,  further, 
a  well-known  fact,  that,  in  the  case  of  sound,  the  apparent  loudness 
of  a  sound  increases  with  the  increase  in  duration,  the  objective 
intensity  remaining  constant.  This  increase  in  apparent  loudness 
occurs  at  first  very  rapidly  and  then  slower,  as  the  duration  is  in- 
creased; but  the  maximum  of  apparent  loudness,  for  sounds  of  the 
objective  intensity  used  in  this  investigation  of  duration  in  rhythm, 
would  hardly  be  reached  before  the  duration  had  reached  at  least 
one  second.* 

The  significance  of  this  fact  of  increase  in  apparent  intensity 
with  increase  in  duration  is  very  definitely  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing introspection  from  subject  Wr,  on  a  rhythm  in  which  the  longer 
sound  was  .25  second  and  the  shorter  .13  second,  and  the  rhythm 
given  first  with  both  sounds  rather  loud  and  then  with  both  sounds 
rather  weak.  ^^There  is  no  doubt  but  emphasis  goes  with  length: 
tendency  to  accentuate  short  note  practically  disappeared  with 
weaker  intensity.''  This  tendency  to  accentuate  the  short  note 
disappears  with  weak  intensities  because,  when  the  sounds  are 
weak,  a  slight  difference  in  duration  is  of  more  significance  for 
their  apparent  relative  loudness  than  when  both  are  quite  loud. 
The  results  we  have  just  spoken  of  above,  however,  show  that  the 
greater  apparent  intensity  of  one  or  the  other  sound  is  not  due 

*  Kafka,  "Uber  das  Ansteigen  der  Tonerregung/*  Psychol.    Stud.,  2,  256- 
292,  1907. 
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merely  to  the  fact  that  a  sound  increases  in  apparent  intensity  with 
increase  in  duration.  In  the  case  of  subject  Sh,  and  others,  in  which 
the  first  sound  of  the  group  was  sometimes  accented  whether  the 
longer  or  not,  we  have  an  indication  that  some  process  in  the  central 
nervous  system  is  exerting  an  effect  on  the  apparent  loudness  of 
the  sounds.  I  have  also  many  series  of  introspections  which  show 
that  the  difference  in  apparent  loudness  of  the  two  sounds,  when 
the  apparently  louder  is  second,  is  greater  as  the  interval  before 
the  second  sound  is  shortened  and  the  interval  before  the  first 
or  apparently  weaker  is  lengthened.  The  reverse  introspection 
was  never  obtained.  That  is  to  say,  in  an  iambic  rhythm,  with 
the  second  sound  apparently  louder  than  the  first,  the  apparent  differ- 
ence in  loudness  is  often  reported  as  decreasing  as  the  intervals  become 
more  and  more  equal.  Similarly  in  a  trochaic  rhythm,  the  first 
sound  often  seems  to  decrease  in  relative  loudness  as  the  intervals 
are  made  more  nearly  apparently  equal.  These  introspections  were 
given  by  subjects  Br,  Ww,  Py,  Dy  and  Ws.  When  the  intervals  were 
nearly  equal,  such  expressions  as  "very  slight  accent,"  "emphasis 
exceedingly  light,"  "accent  doubtful,  depending  on  will"  were 
obtained,  while  when  the  intervals  were  unequal,  such  introspections 
as  "accent  very  pronounced,"  "2nd  (or  1st)  clearly  louder"  etc., 
were  given.  Concerning  a  series  in  which  the  sounds  were  unchanged, 
but  the  intervals  varied  in  the  usual  way,  subject  Ws  writes:  "The 
notes  are  more  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  you  approach  the  chang- 
ing point ''  (indifference  point).  Subject  Br,  concerning  a  rhythm  in 
which  the  longer  sound  was  0.07  second  and  the  shorter  0.06  second: 
'*The  longer  notes  seem  more  intense  and  slightly  higher  than  the 
shorter.  When  the  intervals  are  about  equal,  the  length  and  in- 
tensity of  the  notes  also  seem  about  equal.  According  as  the  at- 
tention seizes  on  one  note  or  the  other,  is  the  position  of  accent  and 
the  grouping  determined.  At  the  time  the  intervals  are  eqvnly  dif- 
ference in  length  and  intensity  p'actically  disappears.  The  difference 
became  more  pronounced  whenever  the  rhythm  was  more  pro- 
nounced." 

These  results  show  that,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  greater  ap- 
parent intensity  of  one  or  other  of  the  sounds  is  due  to  some  central 
prqeess,  a  conclusion  similar  to  what  seems  inevitable  in  regard  to 
the  subjective  accent  in  purely  subjective  rhythm.  I  think  that 
this  process  is  probably  that  of  attention,  but  I  do  not  care  to  insist 
on  this  at  present,  as  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  give  all 
the  grounds  for  such  a  belief.  It  is  some  process,  however,  which 
is  quite  separate  from  that  involved  in  the  increase  in  apparent 
intensity  resulting  from  an  increase  in  duration. 
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The  general  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  longer  sound  should 
naturally  appear  the  louder,  as  we  might  say,  for  sensory  reasons, 
apart  from  more  complicated  or  more  central  processes.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  some  central  process,  possibly  attention, 
which  has  some  slight  efifect  on  apparent  intensity*  When  the  longer 
sound  appears  the  louder  there  is  no  necessity  for  considering  this 
as  due  to  greater  attention  directed  to  the  longer.  On  the  contrary, 
the  shorter  might  be  receiving  the  greater  amount  of  attention  and 
yet  not  appear  as  loud  as  the  longer,  the  physiological  or  sensory 
effect  exerted  by  duration  on  intensity  being  able  to  swamp  the  slight 
effect  of  the  central  process  ou  intensity,  in  case  the  two  processes 
work  in  opposition.  In  those  cases,  however,  where  the  shorter 
sound  seen)5  the  louder ^  the  central  process  is  evidently  having 
a  stronger  effect  than  the  sensory.  It  is  possible  that  all  the  subjects 
have  not  used  the  words  intensity,  and  accent,  and  emphasis  in  the 
same  sense,  and  that  the  effects  referred  to  in  some  cases  as  differences 
in  intensity  were  differences  in  some  other  sort  of  emphasis;  but 
this  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  to  distinguish  between  the  un- 
questionable effect  on  intensity  of  increase  in  duration  and  the 
effect  on  something  referred  to  as  accent  or  as  intensity,  exerted 
equally  unquestionably  by  some  other  apparently  more  central 
process. 

The  results  obtained  w4th  regard  to  the  indifference  point  in 
two-merabered  rhythms  produced  by  alternation  of  a  longer  and 
shorter  sound  of  equal  objective  intensity  and  of  the  same  quality 
are  presented  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII.  By  the  total  duration  of  a 
measure,  or  in  Table  VIII,  by  '*  Measure,**  is  meant  the  time,  say, 
from  the  beginning  of  one  long  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
long  sound.  By  N,  is  meant  the  number  of  series  of  minimal  changes 
run  through  in  the  determination  of  any  one  indifference  point. 
The  tables  show"  the  length  of  the  intervals  at  the  indifference  point 
for  rhythm.  By  the  interval  "before,''  is  meant  the  duration  of 
the  interval  before  the  longer  sound,  u  €.,  the  time  elapsing  from 
the  end  of  the  short,  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  long;  and  by  the 
interval  ''after,*'  is  meant  the  interval  after  the  longer  sound,  i.  e., 
from  the  end  of  the  long  soimd  to  the  beginning  of  the  short.  The 
mean  variation  referred  to  is  the  variation  in  the  length  of  these 
intervals.  All  the  results  obtained  from  any  one  ratio  are  treated 
as  one  group  in  obtaining  the  mean  variation.  Inasmuch  as  one 
interval  was  lengthened  as  the  other  was  shortened,  and  nice  vei^sa, 
the  absolute  M  V  of  one  interval  is  also  that  of  the  othej;  and  for 
that  reason,  I  have  given  the  absolute  M  V  rather  than  the  relative. 
In  the  column  A-B*  I  have  indicated  the  difference  in  duration 
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between  the  interval  following  the  longer  80und  and  that  preceding 
it.  In  the  column  headed  (A  +  L)  —  (B  4-  S),  is  indicated  the 
difference  between  the  duration  of  the  interval  of  silence  after  the 
longer  sound  +  that  of  the  longer  sound  and  that  of  the  interval 
of  silence  before  the  longer  sound  +  that  of  the  shorter  sound. 
In  other  words,  in  this  column  the  measure  is  considered  as  being 
composed  of  two  intervals  each  of  which  extends  from  the  beginning 
of  one  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  sound*  The  colunm 
headed  (A  +  L) — (B  4-  S)  presents  the  duration  of  the  interval 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  longer  sound  to  the  beginning 
of  the  shorter  minus  the  duration  of  the  interval  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  the  shorter  to  the  beginning  of  the  longer.  The  following 
scheme  illustrates  this  method  of  treating  the  measure: 

I  measure 


B 


(A  +  L) 


(B  +  S) 


All  durations  are  indicated  in  seconds.    By  "longer"  or  " shorter ''^ 
is  meant  the  duration  of  the  longer  or  shorter  sound. 

TABLE  VII 
The  Effect  of  Relative  Duration  on  the  Iambic-trochaic  Indifference    Point, 
Duration  of  shorter  sound  (constant)  »  0.13  second. 
Total  duration  of  measure  (constant)  ■=*  1.5  seconds. 
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TABLE  VIII 
The  Efifect  of  Relative  Duration  on  the  Iambic-trochaic  Indifference  Point. 
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As  I  have  already  indicated  in  Chapter  II  (pages  17-20),  the  mag- 
nitude of  A-B,  when  positive,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
degree  of  trochaism,  when  negative  of  the  degree  of  iambism  presented 
by  the  group  when  the  intervals  between  the  sounds  are  objectively 
equal.  A  study  of  the  columns  headed  A-B  in  the  above  tables 
shows  that  without  exception  the  rhythm  becomes  less  trochaic 
or  more  iambic  as  the  ratio  between  the  longer  and  shorter  sounds 
increases.  In  some  cases,  as  with  subjects  Ww,  Ws,  Wr  and  Br, 
the  change  is  one  from  a  trochaic  rhythm  through  an  indifference 
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point  to  a  more  and  more  pronouneed  iambic.  In  other  cases,  as 
with  subjects  Py,  Dy  and  Vt,  the  change  is  one  from  a  very  decided 
trochaic  to  a  less  stable  trochaic.  In  the  case  of  Vt,  however, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  rhythm  would  have  become  strongly 
iambic  with  larger  ratios  between  the  durations  of  the  sounds. 
In  the  case  of  Dy,  the  change  is  very  slight;  but  it  is  still  e\^dent 
enough  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  regard  this  subject  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule-  The  general  law  indicated,  then,  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  relative  duration  of  the  sounds  in  auditory  rhythms, 
is  that  the  rhythm  becomes  less  trochaic  or  more  iambic  as  the 
ratio  between  the  longer  and  shorter  sounds  increases.  As  I  have 
found  this  law  to  hold  with  several  different  absolute  durations  of 
the  shorter  sound,  it  seems  more  or  less  general,  though  I  am  unable 
to  present  data  concerning  its  limits. 

Subject  Sh  might  prove  an  exception  to  this  generalization, 
I  was  unable  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly  enough  to  be  sure 
whether  he  would  or  not.  In  his  ca^e,  I  found  that,  with  a  ratio 
of  two  to  one  and  equal  intervale,  the  rh}^.hm  was  trochaic  with 
the  longer  sound  accented.  When  the  interv^al  before  the  longer 
sound  was  made  considerably  shorter  than  that  after  it,  the  rhythm 
usually  changed  to  a  trochaic  with  the  shorter  sound  accented, 
I  believe,  consequently,  that  in  generalizing  the  effects  of  duration 
on  rhythm,  it  is  safer  to  omit  the  words  iambic  and  trochaic.  I 
would  therefore  state  the  law  of  the  effect  on  auditory  rhythms, 
composed  of  groups  of  two  sounds  each,  exerted  by  changes  in  the 
ratio  of  the  durations  of  the  sounds,  as  follows:  With  an  increase 
in  the  ratio  between  the  duration  of  the  longer  and  shorter  sounds, 
if  the  intervals  between  the  sounds  are  objectively  equal,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  tendency  to  obtain  a  rhythm  with  the  longer 
sound  at  the  end  of  the  group  or  a  decrease  in  the  tendency  to  obtain 
a  rhythm  with  the  longer  sound  at  the  beginning  of  the  group* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  intervals  are  objectively 
equal,  the  series  is  beard  as  trochaic  rh3rthm  when  the  difference  in 
the  duration  of  the  sounds  is  sufficiently  small.  Out  of  a  total 
of  thirteen  subjects^  only  two,  Ws  and  Wr,  ever  showed  any  ex- 
ception to  this  statement,  and  even  in  these  cases  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency with  the  smaller  ratios  is  towards  trochaic.  In  every  case, 
with  a  ratio  of  durations  of  approximately  2  to  1  (25  to  13),  with 
equal  objective  intervals,  trochaic  rhythm  was  the  result- 

The  most  strongly  trochaic  rhythms  produced  by  duration  changes 
are  those  produc^ed  by  the  smallest  ratio  of  durations.  It  looks 
as  though,  were  the  series  continued  up  to  a  ratio  of  one  to  one, 
the  series  would  be  more  trochaic  than  ever.     This  is,  however, 
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not  the  case.  When  there  is  no  difiference  at  all  in  duration  (nor 
in  accent)  the  indifference  point  was  found  to  be  almost  anywhere, 
that  is,  all  judgments  become  doubtful.  The  strongest  trochaic 
which  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  duration  changes  alone,  therefore, 
is  produced  when  the  longer  sound  is  longer,  but  only  very  slightly 
so,  than  the  shorter  soimd.  It  may  be  that  the  trochaic  rhythm 
of  the  smaller  ratios  was  due  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  apparent 
loudness  between  the  longer  and  shorter  sounds.  A  comparison 
of  the  effect  of  slight  differences  in  duration  with  slight  differences 
in  intensity  lends  support  to  this  idea.  If  we  rank  the  four  sub- 
jects used  in  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  intensity  with  respect 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  quantity  A-B  for  the  two  small  intensity 
ratios  of  30  to  24  and  32  to  24  (feet  at  which  audible),  and  then 
with  respect  to  the  same  quantity  for  small  ratios  of  durations, 
we  find  that  the  correlation  is  perfect.  In  other  words,  if  a  slight 
difference  in  intensity  produces  a  strong  trochaic  rhythm  for  any 
given  subject,  a  slight  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  soimds  does 
also;  whereas  if  a  slight  difference  in  intensity  produces  only  a  very 
weak  trochaic,  the  same  will  be  true  of  a  slight  difference  in  duration. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  trochaic  rhythm  produced  by  small 
ratios  in  the  durations  is  due  to  the  different  effect  as  regards  in- 
tensity of  a  long  and  short  sound.  Now  this  difference  in  apparent 
intensity  should  increase  as  the  difference  in  duration  increases. 
But  after  a  certain  comparatively  short  duration  is  reached,  the 
increase  in  apparent  intensity  is  very  slow.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that,  in  rhythms  produced  by  short  sounds,  we  have 
to  deal  with  two  separate  factors,  intensity  and  duration,  even  though 
the  sounds  differ  physically  only  in  duration.  The  effect  of  intensity 
is  to  make  the  longer  sound  begin  the  measure,  an  effect  which  may 
be  spoken  of  as  trochaic,  whereas  the  effect  of  duration,  as  such, 
is  to  make  the  longer  sound  end  the  measure,  which  usually  means 
an  iambic  effect.  With  a  small  difference  in  the  absolute  durations 
of  the  longer  and  shorter  sounds,  the  effect  of  intensity  is  compara- 
tively great;  but  as  the  longer  sound  is  increased  more  and  more,  the 
intensity  difference  between  the  two  sounds  becomes  less  and  less 
relative  to  the  difference  in  the  duration  between  the  sounds.  When 
the  difference  in  duration  is  sufficiently  increased,  therefore,  we 
find  that  the  trochaic  effect  of  intensity  tends  to  disappear  because 
of  the  iambic  effect  of  duration,  that  is,  we  get  trochaic  rhythm 
with  small  ratios  but  tend  more  in  the  iambic  direction  with  large 
ratios  (the  absolute  duration  of  the  short  sound  remaining  constant). 
This  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  results  on  absolute 
duration.     The  difference  in  intensity  between  the  longer  and  shorter 
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sounds  for  any  given  ratio  of  their  durations  will  be  smaller,  'the 
longer  the  short  sound.  And  my  results  on  the  effect  of  absolute 
duration,  presented  in  Table  X,show  that,  if  the  ratio  is  kept  constant, 
the  rhythm  becomes  less  trochaic  or  more  iambic,  as  the  absolute 
duration  of  the  sounds  increases. 

The  effect  of  the  difference  in  intensity  produced  by  a  difference 
in  duration  may  also  explain  in  part  at  least  the  case  of  subject 
Dy,  in  which  there  was  only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  trochaicness 
of  the  rhythm  with  an  increase  in  the  ratio  between  the  durations. 
For,  with  Dy,  differences  in  intensity  had  much  more  effect  than 
with  any  of  the  other  subjects  investigated  for  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  intensity.  The  greatest  magnitude  obtained  for  the  quantity 
A-B,  in  the  investigation  of  intensive  differences  with  Dy,  was 
50%  greater  than  the  greatest  magnitude  of  the  same  quantity 
for  any  of  the  other  three  subjects.  Inasmuch  as  the  effect  of 
intensity  is  trochaic,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  tendency  towards 
iambic  resulting  from  large  ratios  between  the  durations  to  be  less 
in  the  case  of  Dy  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  subjects. 

I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to  the  investigation  of  two-mem- 
bered  groups;  but  that  the  above  mentioned  general  law  concerning 
the  effect  of  variations  in  the  relative  durations  of  the  sounds  holds 
for  three-membered  groups,  as  well  as  two-membered  groups,  is 
indicated  by  Table  IX,  where  the  quantity  A-B  changes  from 
+  .02  to  — .06  with  increase  in  the  ratio  of  duration  between 
the  longer  and  the  two  shorter  sounds.  The  method  which  was 
used  here  to  determine  the  indifference  point  was  to  vary  only  the 
intervals  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  long  sound. 
The  two  shorter  sounds,  both  of  equal  duration,  were  kept  the  same 
distance  apart  throughout,  being  separated  by  an  interval  such  that 
this  interval  plus  the  duration  of  one  of  the  shorter  sounds  equals 
one-third  the  total  duration  of  the  measure.  By  the  interval  "be- 
fore," is  meant  the  interval  before  the  longer  sound;  by  the  interval 
"after,"  the  interval  after  the  longer  sound,  as  in  the  tables  on 
rhythms  made  up  of  groups  of  two  sounds. 

TABLE  IX 
The  Effect  of  Relative  Duration  on  the  Anapaestic-dactylic  Indifference  Point. 
Subject,  \Vw. 

Duration  of  the  two  shorter  sounds  (constant)  —  o.o8  second.    Total  duration 
of    measure  =  2.0   seconds.     Interval   between    the   two   shorter   sounds 


(constant)  =  0.58  second. 

Longer  sound    Before          After 
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MV 

A  — B     (A  +  I,)-(B  +  8) 

.16               .54               .56 

10 

.013 

-f  .02                +  .  10 

.30               .50               .44 

II 

.024 

—  .06                +  .  16 
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before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  variations 
in  the  absolute  diutttion  of  the  sounds,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  up 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  change  in  the  duration  of  the  intersrals 
while  the  absolute  and  relative  duration  of  the  sounds  remains 
unchanged.  This  is  necessary  inasmuch  as,  in  the  above  tables, 
which  show  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  iambic  direction  as  the  ratio 
of  the  durations  increases,  there  occurs  simultaneously  with  the 
increase  in  the  ratio  between  the  sounds  a  decrease  in  the  total 
amount  of  silence  within  the  group.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
total  duration  of  the  group  was  kept  the  same,  and  evidently,  then, 
as  one  of  the  sounds  was  increased  in  duration  in  order  to  get  bigger 
ratios,  the  total  amount  of  silence  remaining  had  to  be  decreased. 
The  question  might  therefore  arise  as  to  whether  the  change  noted 
above  in  the  iambic  direction  was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  ratio 
between  the  durations  of  the  long  and  short  sounds,  or  whether 
it  was  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  duration 
of  the  group  occupied  by  silent  intervals.  I  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  state  in  a  definite  way  what  is  the  effect  on  rhythm  of  varia- 
tion in  the  duration  of  the  intervals,  the  absolute  and  relative 
duration  of  the  sounds  remaining  constant;  but  I  have  data  to  show 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  changes  noted  above,  from 
trochaic  to  iambic  rhythm  with  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  durations 
of  the  sounds,  could  be  due  to  the  coincident  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  duration  of  the  measure  constituted  by  the 
intervals  of  silence.  In  the  case  of  subject  Wr,  with  a  ratio  of 
durations  of  19  to  13,  and  equal  intervals  of  .59  second,  the  quantity 
A-B=  +  .02  second;  with  the  ratio  43  to  13,  and  equal  intervals 
of  .47  second,  the  quantity  A-B  =  —  .08  second,  and  with  a 
ratio  of  60  to  13,  and  equal  intervals  of  .39  second,  A-B  =  — .11 
second.  That  this  change  of  A-B  from  -f  to  —  (i.  e.,  change 
from  trochaic  to  iambic  rhythm)  is  not  due  to  the  shortening  in  the 
intervals  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  following  table,  where  it  is 

TABLE  X 

Effect  of  Proportion  of  Sound  to  Silence  on  Iambic-trochaic  Indifference  Point 

Subject,  Wr. 

Duration  of  shorter  sound  =  .13  second. 
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seen  that  the  intervals  are  in  every  case  about  twice  as  g^at  as  ia 
the  case  of  the  ratio  19  to  13,  where  the  intervals  were  -59  second 
and  the  rhythm  trochaic,  and  yet  the  rhythm  in  these  cases,  too^ 
becomes  strongly  iambic  as  the  ratio  between  the  sounds  increases* 
Evidently  the  change  in  A-B  from  -f  .02  second  to  —  .19  second, 
as  the  ratio  iDetween  the  durations  of  the  sounds  increases,  can  not 
be  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  intervals  of  silence,  for  these  have  not 
decreaaed,  but  nearly  doubled. 

As  regards  the  result  of  variation  in  the  absolute  duration  of  the 
sounds  J  the  following  table  seeraa  sufficient  to  establish  beyond  a 
doubt  that  in  rhythms  in  which  the  sounds  of  a  two- mem  be  red 
group  are  of  different  durations,  with  a  given  ratio  of  these  dura- 
tions the  rhythm  becomes  more  trochaic  or  less  iambic  as  the  ab- 
solute duration  of  the  sounds  decreases,  and  less  trochaic  or  mor^ 
iambic  as  their  absolute  duration  increases*  The  effect  of  change 
ia  the  absolute  duration  of  the  sounds  is  exceedingly  great,  so  that 
it  IS  impossible  to  say  of  any  given  ratio  of  durations  that  it  will  pro- 
duce a  certain  rhythm,  even  in  the  same  subject:  the  absolute,  as 
well  as  the  relative,  duration  of  the  sounds  must  be  specified, 

TABLE  XI 
EHect  of  Absoitite  Duration  on  the  Iambic- trochaic  IndilTerence  Point 

Subject,  Ww. 

Ratio  between  durations  of  long  and  short  sound  —  a  to  i, 

linger  lound      Before  After  N  M^  A  — B 

.09  .63  *8l  20  .00^  +  .xS 

.25  .54  .5S  16  .QIT  +  .04 

,45  .41  .40  20  ,015  —^01 


.90 


.87 


^77 


20 


,0x6 


In  the  above  table,  it  \b  true  that  the  intervals  have  not  been  kept 
constant r  but  enough  has  been  stated  already  concerning  the  effect 
of  interv^als  to  show  that  the  changes  here  showii  from  a  marked 
trochaic  to  a  marked  iambic  are  due  to  changes  in  the  absolute  dura* 
tion  of  the  sounds, 

A  question  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  duration  in  rhythm  concerns  the  proper  method  of 
presenting  the  results.  Should  the  intervals  between  the  sounds 
be  treated  separately,  or  should  only  the  temporal  distances  from 
the  beginning  of  one  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  be  con- 
sidered? At  first  consideration,  this  question  may  seem  to  have 
little  significance,  at  least  in  the  present  investigation,  inasmuch 
as  the  duration  of  the  sounds  and  intervals  have  been  measured 
separately,  and  consequently  it  is  possible  to  present  the  results 
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in  both  ways,  and  I  have  so  presented  them.  And  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that,  if  all  we  want  is  a  description  of  what  sort  of  rhjrthm  is 
heard  from  any  series  of  sounds,  both  the  length  of  the  sounds  and 
the  intervals  between  them,  in  case  intervals  exist,  should  be  stated. 
But  if  we  wish  to  understand  or  to  explain  oiu*  data,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  know  from  what  points  to  measure  in  presenting  the 
results.  For  instance,  should  a  rhythmical  group  be  considered  as 
being  made  up  of  "members"  which  extend,  say,  from  the  beginning 
of  one  soimd  to  the  beginning  of  the  following?  Dr.  Brown,  in  his 
investigation  of  spoken  verses  writes:  "On  the  whole  I  have  decided 
to  consider  only  the  beginning  of  the  syllables."*  In  the  case  of 
spoken  rhythms  or  of  any  other  rh3^hms  in  which  the  soimds  are 
not  of  uniform  intensity  throughout,  the  question  of  measurement 
is  perhaps  more  diflScult  than  in  the  case  of  sound  rhythms  such 
as  those  used  in  this  investigation.  While  in  the  present  investiga- 
tion the  sounds  were  of  uniform  intensity  throughout  their  length, 
it  is  yet  possible  that  what  really  counted  to  the  listener  was  neither 
the  actual  interval  between  the  sounds  nor  the  time  elapsing  from 
the  beginning  of  one  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  but  the 
interval  between  certain  points  of  greatest  subjective  stress,  the 
subjective  stress  being  due,  perhaps,  to  the  occurrence,  at  certain 
points,  of  greater  attention,  of  motor  performances,  or  to  unknown 
factors;  and  these  theoretically  possible  points  of  greatest  subjective 
stress  might  conceivably  occur  almost  anywhere.  The  significance 
which  is  to  be  attached  to  any  data  concerning  the  objective  con- 
ditions of  rhythms  in  which  variations  in  duration  occur  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  tabulating  the  results. 

I  have  obtained  some  data  which  seem  to  me  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  results.  As  I  shall  show 
in  Chapter  VI,  the  temporal  spacing  of  the  sounds  at  the  indifference 
point  for  rhythm  very  nearly  coincides  with  that  spacing  at  which 
all  the  intervals  appear  equal,  a  fact  which  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  perception  of  rhythm  and  perception  of  time  are  closely  allied 
processes.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  possible  to  tell  whether  in  rhythm 
the  interval  between  the  sounds  or  the  interval  from  the  beginning 
of  one  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  is  the  more  significant  by 
asking  the  subject,  after  having  determined  his  indifference  point 
for  rhythm,  to  compare  intervals,  first  asking  him  to  compare  the 
intervals  between  the  beginnings  of  the  sounds  and  then  asking 
him  to  compare  the  silent  intervals  between  the  sounds.  Of  the 
two  kinds  of  interval  comparison,  that  one  which  gives  results  cor- 
responding to  the  judgments  on  rhythm  will  be  indicated  as  the 
*  Archiv.  of  Psychol,  No.  lo,  28,  1908. 
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process  more  nearly  allied  to  the  process  involved  in  judging  of 
the  rh>^hm;  and  consequently  the  more  significant  mode  of  tabu- 
lating the  results  will  also  be  indicated.  In  other  words,  if  the  re- 
sults concerning  the  indifference  point  for  rhythm  correspond  with 
the  results  in  determining  the  point  where  the  inter\*als  between  the 
the  sounds  appear  equal ,  and  do  not  correspond  with  those  where  the 
intervals  between  the  beginnings  of  the  sounds  appear  equal,  then 
the  data  concerning  rhythm  should  be  presented  in  a  way  which 
will  make  it  clear  what  were  the  actual  silent  intervals  between 
the  sounds.  Four  subjects  were  tested  in  the  above  manner.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  insert  at  this  point  the  detailed  results  of  these 
tests  I  as  the  data  are  given  in  Chapter  VI.  In  the  case  of  three 
subjects,  Dy,  Ww,  and  Wr*  it  was  found  that  the  indifference  point 
for  rhythm  corresponded  with  that  for  the  comparison  of  the  in- 
tervals from  the  end  of  one  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the  followiog; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  subject,  Ws,  the  results  on  rhythm 
corresponded  with  the  results  on  the  comparison  of  intervals  between 
the  beginnings  of  the  sounds.  There  is  some  groundj  then,  for  the 
conclusion  that  usually  the  intervals  which  are  most  important 
in  deciding  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  rhythmical  impression 
are  the  intervals  between  the  end  of  one  sound  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following.  But,  in  the  case  of  Ws,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  rh^iihm  judgment  was  more  closely  allied  to  the  process  of 
comparing  the  intervals  between  the  be^nnings  of  the  sounds  than 
to  that  of  the  comparison  of  the  actual  silent  interv^als.  This 
conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  following  introsisection :  '*!  do  not 
mean  by  intervals  the  time  between  the  notes.  The  interval  is 
the  difference  between  the  times  when  the  two  notes  strike.*'  Again; 
"Tones  are  more  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  you  approach  the  chang- 
ing point,  the  point  where  iambic  changes  to  trochaic.  The  tones 
differ  but  the  hmts  don't/*  Again,  after  an  hour  spent  in  attempting 
to  compare  the  actual  silent  intervals  between  the  sounds,  "It 
is  funny,  because  it  is  hard  to  catch  the  end  of  a  sound  and  measui^ 
interv^als  in  such  a  manner."  The  subject  plays  the  piano  and 
organ,  and  is  the  oidy  piano  player,  in  fact,  the  only  practical  mu- 
sician of  any  sort  who  took  part  in  this  investigation.  In  piano 
playing^  of  course,  the  beat  producing  any  sound  comes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sound,  at  least  the  greatest  amount  of  tactual  and 
kinaesthetic  sensation  would  be  received  at  the  moment  of  pressing 
down  the  keys-  moreover,  in  music,  especially  organ  music,  there 
are  practically  no  silent  intervals  between  the  sounds*  These 
considerations  sugg^t  that  possibly  the  reason  why  the  judgments  on 
rhythm  corresponded  in  this  case  with  judgments  on  the  intervals 
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between  the  beginnings  of  the  sounds  was  that  there  was  in  this 
case  a  motor  performance  coinciding  with  the  beginning  of  the 
sounds,  a  performance  which  may  have  been  absent,  insignificant, 
or  of  a  different  character  in  the  case  of  the  other  subjects.  The 
importance  of  motor  phenomena  in  the  origin  of  the  impression  of 
rhjrthm  has  been  sufficiently  emphasized  by  previous  authors. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  show  very  plainly  the  significance 
of  this  question  concerning  the  treatment  of  results.  If  we  con- 
sider the  two-membered  group  made  up  of  two  periods,  each  ex- 
tending from  the  beginning  of  one  sound  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  it  is  true  without  exception  that,  when  these  periods  are  equal, 
the  rhythm  is  heard  as  trochaic,  and,  providing  these  periods  are 
kept  equal,  the  rh3^hm  becomes  more  and  more  trochaic  as  the 
ratio  between  the  durations  of  the  sounds  increases.  Thus,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  ratio  of  durations  of  2  to  1,  with  a  rather  long 
absolute  duration  of  the  sounds,  say  a  duration  of  the  shorter  sound 
equal  to  .40  second,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  rhythm  strongly 
iambic  if  the  intervals  between  the  sounds  were  equal,  it  would 
without  question  be  heard  as  trochaic  if  the  intervals  between  the 
beginnings  of  the  sounds  were  equal.  No  subject  was  found,  in  this 
investigation  of  rhythms  produced  by  variations  in  duration  only, 
who  in  any  case  obtained  iambic  rhythm  from  any  series  of  sounds, 
the  intervals  between  the  beginnings  of  which  were  equal.  As  long 
as  the  intervals  between  the  beginnings  of  the  sounds  are  equal,  the 
rh3^hm  becomes  more  and  more  trochaic  with  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  the  duration  of  the  longer  sound  to  that  of  the  shorter. 
In  some  subjects,  this  increase  in  trochaism  is  very  nearly 
proportional  to  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  durations,  in 
others,  it  is  less  rapid.  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  state 
the  exact  relation  between  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  dura- 
tions and  the  incfrease  in  the  temporal  segregation  of  the  group 
(in  this  case,  the  increase  in  trochaism)  until  the  causes  of  individual 
differences  can  be  quantitatively  estimated. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
The  Meaning  op  Rhythmical  Grouping 

Every  one  is  agreed  today  that  the  essential  thing  in  the  percep- 
tion of  rhythm  is  the  experiencing  of  groups.  It  is  this  experience 
of  groups  which  distinguishes  rhythm  in  the  psychological  sense  of  the 
word  from  rhythm  in  the  sense  of  a  regulariy  recurring  event,  such 
as  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  its  axis.  Thus,  Meumann 
writes  that  the  large  number  of  well-trained  observers,  which  he 
used  in  his  investigations  of  rhythm,  gave  without  exception  the 
introspection  that  a  subjective  binding  together  of  the  impressions 
into  a  whole  is  inseparable  from  the  simplest  case  of  the  perception 
of  rhythm.  *  Bolton  found  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  thirty  subjects 
that  grouping  was  the  irremissible  sign  of  rhythm.  And  Miner 
states  at  the  outset  of  his  treatise  on  rhythm  that  he  uses  the  word 
rhythm  only  in  the  sense  of  rhythmic  grouping. 

But,  while  all  recent  writers  on  rhythm  recognize  that  the  ex- 
perience of  groups  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  experience  known 
as  the  perception,  or  the  feeling,  of  rh3rthm,  there  is  wide  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  members  of 
a  series  of  impressions  as  being  experienced  in  groups.  I  am  im- 
able  to  judge  just  to  what  extent  this  diversity  of  opinion  goes, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining,  in  the  case  of  many 
writers,  whether  they  are  referring  to  the  experience  of  groups, 
or  to  the  causes  of  this  experience — whether  they  are  describing 
a  state  of  consciousness,  or  presenting  a  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  state.  To  give  an  example,  Bolton  writes  as  follows:  "The 
conscious  state  accompanying  each  wave  of  attention  grasps  to- 
gether or  imifies  all  the  impressions  that  fall  within  the  temporal 
period  of  the  wave."'  If  he  had  written  merely  that  the  attention 
wave  grasps  the  impressions  together,  one  would  believe  that  he 
was  talking  of  the  origin  of  the  group  experience;  but  when  he  says 
that  it  is  the  conscious  state  accompanying  the  attention  wave,  it 
seems  as  though  he  was  giving  an  introspective  description  of  the 
group  experience.  Some  of  the  interesting  introspections  reported 
by  Bolton  show  the  same  ambiguity.  He  says  of  himself,  "The 
puffs  of  a  locomotive  may  now  be  grouped  by  two  or  three,  but  the 
association  of  the  drive-wheel  making  one  revolution  to  four  sounds 
renders  any  other  form  of  grouping  than  by  four  difficult."'     In 

'  Phil.  Stud.,  10,  271,  1894. 

*  Amer.  Journ.  of  Psychol.,  6,  220,  1894, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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this  case,  did  the  idea  of  the  drive-wheel,  like  the  conscious  state 
accompan3dng  an  attention  wave,  grasp  or  tend  to  group  four 
impressions  together,  and  so  produce  a  grouping  or  did  the  group 
experience  consist  merely  in  the  simultaneous  experience  of  the 
four  impressions  and  the  idea  of  the  drive-wheel  making  one  revo- 
lution? The  introspections  by  his  subjects  are  also  often  ambig- 
uous, for  instance,  the  introspection  of  subject  No.  12,  of  whom 
Bolton  writes:  ''As  to  the  nature  of  the  group,  the  subject  de- 
scribed his  feelings  as  a  tendency  to  go  back  when  he  had  heard 
three  or  four  clicks,  as  the  case  might  be.  He  says  he  has  a  '  mouth- 
ful'— a  imity — and  when  he  has  one,  he  seeks  to  get  another."* 
Another  subject  "noticed  rhythms  in  the  sound  of  mill  wheels. 
When  he  gave  his  attention  to  these  sounds  he  visualized  a  series 
of  points  on  a  line  which  he  coimted  by  four  or  two.  When  he 
was  asked  to  count  a  series  of  dots  he  said  they  were  divided  off 
into  twos  by  a  bracket  above  them."'  In  this  case,  the  meaning 
of  rhythmical  grouping  seems  to  be  a  grouping  by  brackets,  the 
idea  of  bracketed  points  existing,  apparently,  more  or  less  simul- 
taneously with  the  percepts  of  the  mill  sounds.  Subject  No.  7 
described  some  of  his  groupings  as  though  grouping  merely  meant 
coimting  to  eight.  At  times,  Bolton  seems  to  consider  that  the 
grouping  is  a  temporal  grouping,  as  when  he  writes  as  follows: 
"The  weaker  or  less  accented  sounds  seem  to  run  together  with  the 
stronger,  and  to  form  organic  groups  which  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  intervals  which  are  apparently  longer  than  the 
interval  which  separates  the  individual  clicks."'  But  Bolton 
nowhere  tries  to  show  how  "the  conscious  state  accompanying 
each  wave  of  attention"  causes  the  impressions  which  it  unifies 
to  appear  separated  by  shorter  intervals  than  the  intervals  separa- 
ting two  successive  impressions  which  fall  in  different  waves,  i.  e., 
in  different  groups. 

Meumann  writes  that  for  many  observers  the  grouping  was 
always  temporal,  a  temporal  holding  together,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  appear  to  follow  quicker  upon  each  other,  while 
between  every  two  groups  lies  a  pause.*  He  regards  grouping  as 
an  intellectual  act,  which  shows  itself  in  the  subordination  of  cer- 
tain impressions  to  others,  for  instance,  the  subordination  of  the 
more  intense  to  the  less  intense.     In  verse,  however,  Meumann 

*  Amer.  Journ,  of  Psychol.,  6,  196,  1894. 
« Ibid.,  p.  198. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  204. 

*  Phtl.  Stud.,  10,  283  and  304,  1894. 
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says  that  grouping  may  be  conditioned  entirely  by  meaning.^  In 
this  case;  then,  rhythmical  grouping  means  logical  unity. 

The  position  of  McDougall  seems  to  be  that  a  rhythmical  group 
is  an  awareness  of  a  temporal  segregation  of  the  impressions.  ''The 
whole  group  of  elements  constituting  the  rhythmic  unit  is  present 
to  consciousness  as  a  single  experience;  the  first  of  its  elements 
has  never  fallen  out  of  consciousness  before  the  final  member  ap- 
pears, and  the  awareness  of  intensive  differences  and  temporal 
segregation  is  as  immediate  a  fact  of  sensory  apprehension  as  is 
the  perception  of  the  musical  qualities  of  the  sounds  themselves."' 
At  other  times,  he  seems  to  regard  the  grouping  as  the  experiencing 
of  impressions  along  with  the  experience  of  an  ideal  form,  or 
"Gestaltsqualitat,"  as  when. he  speaks  of  the  experience  of  rhythm 
as  being  supported  by  the  conception  of  an  ideal  form  which  the 
series  of  stimuli  fulfils.*  He  says  further  that  the  synthesis  of 
elements  may  be  mediated  by  changes  in  the  ideal  significance 
and  relation  of  the  various  members;  also  by  movements  of  the 
head,  jaw,  throat,  eyes,  or  by  muscular  strain;^  but  he  does  not 
show  how  these  changes  in  ideal  significance  or  these  movements 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  produce  temporal  segregation. 

The  view  has  been  put  forth  by  several  recent  authors  that  the 
rhythmical  group  consists  in  the  experience  of  muscular  strains 
along  with  the  experience  of  the  other  impressions,  such  as 
a  series  of  sounds.  According  to  this  view,  a  rh3rthmical  group 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  series  of  impressions  strung  together  by 
one  longer  state  of  strain,  much  like  fish  strung  together  on  a  string; 
as  when  Miner  speaks  of  the  separate  sensations  from  the  external 
world  as  being  strung  in  groups.  Stetson  represents  this  view 
when  he  says  that  ''the  continuity  of  the  rh3rthmic  series,  whereby 
all  the  beats  of  a  period  seem  to  belong  to  a  single  whole,  is  due  to 
the  continuity  of  the  muscle  sensations  involved  and  the  continuous 
feeling  of  slight  tension  between  the  positive  and  negative  muscle 
sets;*  nowhere  within  the  period  does  the  feeling  of  strain  die 
out."  Similarly,  Miner  says  that  "feeling  the  groups  to  be  units 
is  an  illusion  due  to  the  presence  of  movement  or  strain  sensations 
along  with  the  sensations  that  are  grouped."  "These  kinaes- 
thetic  sensations  provide  the  factor  by  which  unit  sensations  ap- 

*  Phil.  Stud.,  10,  396,  1894. 

^  Harvard  Psychol.  Stud.,  i,  1903  and  Monog.  Sup.  Psychol.  Rev.,  4,  322, 

1903. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  468. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  343. 

*  Harvard  Psychol.  Stud.,  i,  1903  and  Monog.  Sup.  Psychol.  Rev.,  4,  455, 
1903. 
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pear  bound  into  groups."*  In  speaking  of  visual  rh3rthms,  how- 
ever, he  says:  '*The  units  in  the  group  seem  crowded  closer  to- 
gether and  a  longer  interval  appears  before  the  next  group  starts."* 
This  indicates  that  the  grouping  is  temporal.  We  might  expect, 
therefore,  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  show  that 
strain  sensations,  which  are  said  to  hold  the  impressions  together, 
cause  an  underestimation  in  time;  he  makes  no  such  attempt.  And 
while  it  might  possibly  be  held  that  strain  sensations  and  the  per- 
ception of  time  are  identical,  such  a  theory  would  rather  lead  us  to 
expect  the  strain  sensations  to  force  the  separate  impressions  apart 
from  each  other  rather  than  hold  them  together,  because  accord- 
ing to  any  theory  which  makes  strain  sensations  the  basis  of  the 
perception  of  time,  the  greater  the  strain  sensations  during  any 
interval,  the  greater  the  apparent  duration  of  that  interval. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  present  research  in  all  the  work 
done  on  the  effect  of  duration  and  intensity  on  rhythm,  the  sub- 
jects were  instructed  to  judge  concerning  the  rhythm,  and  noth- 
ing was  said  to  them  concerning  intervals.  In  order  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  rhythmical  group,  however,  after 
the  work  on  rhythm  was  all  over,  I  carried  on  some  investigations 
on  the  effect  of  the  same  variations  in  intensity  and  duration  that 
I  had  used  on  rhythm  on  the  apparent  length  of  the  intervals. 
The  indifference  points  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  chapters 
on  intensity  and  duration  were  indifference  points  for  rhythm. 
This  rhythm  indifference  point  should  not  be  confused  with  what 
is  spoken  of  as  the  indifference  point  in  the  comparison  of  inter- 
vals. The  instructions  given  the  subject  and  the  experimental 
procedure  used  in  obtaining  the  various  rhythm  indifference  points 
have  already  been  described.  The  procedure  for  obtaining  the 
point  at  which  all  the  intervals  appear  equal,  that  is,  for  obtaining 
the  indifference  points  in  the  comparison  of  intervals,  was  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  study  of  the  indifference  point 
for  rhythm;  but  the  instructions  given  the  subject  were  different. 
In  obtaining  the  indifference  point  for  intervals,  the  subject  was 
asked  to  ignore  the  rhytam,  and  (every  second  sound  l^eing  more 
intense  or  longer)  to  judge  merely  whether  the  interval  preceding 
the  louder  or  the  longer  sound  was  greater,  equal,  or  less  than  that 
following  it. 

When  there  is  much  of  a  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  sounds, 
the  subject ^s  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  intervals  will  evidently  have 
a  great  influence  on  the  results  obtained.     If  the  word  interval 

*  Monog.  Sup.  Psychol.  Rev.,  5,  No.  4,  pp.  2,  20,  1903. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  5.5. 
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means  to  the  subject  the  time  between  the  beginnings  of  the  sounds, 
the  indifTerence  point  for  the  comparison  of  intervals  will  be  quite 
different  from  what  is  obtained  when  the  subject  is  asked  to  con- 
sider the  intervals  which  exist  between  the  sounds.  No  instruc- 
tions were  at  first  given  to  any  of  the  subjects  concerning  what 
they  should  consider  to  be  the  interval,  as  it  was  desired  to  see 
what  they  did  naturally.  Rather  curiously  none  of  the  subjects 
seemed  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  intervals  to  compare.  The  possi- 
bility that  interval  might  mean  an3rthing  but  one  thing  never  oc- 
curred to  them,  unless  it  was  pointed  out  to  them;  and  yet  one  of 
the  subjects,  Ws,  started  in  to  compare  the  intervals  between  the 
beginnings  of  the  sounds,  while  three  others  compared  the  inter- 
vals of  silence  between  the  sounds.  In  all  four  subjects  the  results 
obtained  by  the  comparison  of  intervals,  leaving  the  subject  to 
follow  his  own  ideas  concerning  the  meaning  of  intervals,  gave  as 
the  indifference  point  for  the  comparison  of  intervals  in  any  given 
series  of  sounds  practically  the  same  point  which  had  been  pre- 
viously obtained  as  the  rh)rthm  indifference  point  for  the  same 
series.  As  long  as  the  subjects  compared  intervals  in  the  way 
which  seemed  most  natural  to  them,  their  results  for  the  interval 
indifference  point  and  the  rh3rthm  indifference  point  corresponded 
very  closely;  but  when  subject  Ws  was  asked  to  compare  actual 
intervals,  results  were  obtained  very  different  from  the  results  ob- 
tained on  the  rhythm  indifference  point;  and  when  subjects  Dy, 
Ww,  and  Wr  compared  the  intervals  between  the  beginnings  of 
the  sounds,  the  interval  indifference  points  thus  obtained  diverged 
widely  from  the  corresponding  rh3rthm  indifference  points.  By 
''before"  and  ''after"  in  the  following  table  is  meant,  as  usual, 
the  actual  intervals  of  silence  before  and  after  the  longer  sound. 

TABLE  XII 
Duration  of  shorter  sound  (constant)  =0.13  second.     Total  duration  of  measure 
=  1.5  seconds. 

Intervals  at  indifference  point 


Subject         I^onger  sound 

Before 

Aflcr 

Nature  of  in- 
difference point 

Wr 
Wr 
Wr 

60 
60 
60 

•44 
.46 

■55 

•33 
•31 
.22 

rhythmic 

silence 

beginnings 

Ws 
Ws 
Ws 
Ws 

60 

28 
28 
28 

•54 
.55 
•54 
•45 

•23 
•54 
•55 
.64 

rhythmic 
rhythmic 
beginnings 
silence 

Ww 
Ww 
Ww 

37 
37 
•37 

•51 
.51 

.58 

•49 
.49 
•42 

rhythmic 

silence 

beginnings 

58 
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Results  are  presented  for  three  different  sorts  of  indifference  point, 
the  iambic-trochaic  indifference  point,  the  indifference  point  for 
the  comparison  of  the  actual  intervals  of  silence  between  the  end 
of  one  sound  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  sound,  and  the 
Indifference  point  for  the  comparison  of  the  intervals  between  the 
beginnings  of  the  sounds.  These  three  sorts  of  indifference  point 
are  referred  to  in  the  column  headed  "nature  of  indifference  point/' 
as  "rhythmic,"  "silence,"  and  "beginnings." 

The  comparison  of  intervals  thus  affords  a  method  of  determin- 
ing what  intervals  are  the  most  significant  in  rhythm,  for,  evidently, 
if  comparing  intervals  in  one  way  gives  results  the  same  as  obtained 
in  judging  rh3rthm,  while  comparison  in  a  second  way  gives  widely 
different  results,  the  process  of  judging  of  the  rh3rthm  must  be  more 
closely  allied  to  the  first  way  of  comparing  intervals  than  to  the 
second. 


TABLE  XIII 
Intensity  of  weaker  sound  (constant) 


24  feet. 


2* 

**  8 
« %« 
ax 

M 

Indifference  point 
for  interval 
comparison 

] 

[ndifference  point 

for  rhythm 
(iambictrochaic) 

1 

N 

My 

Before 

After       Before 

After 

N 

My 

Ww 

136 

.13 

19 

037 

.57 

.66 

.55 

.68 

21 

.013 

Ww 

136 

.22 

15 

.026 

•94 

I.  II 

.90 

1. 16 

10 

.022 

Ww 

136 

■31 

10 

033 

I-3I 

1.56          I 

.29 

1.58 

10 

.021 

Ww 

136 

.45 

16 

.028 

1.92 

2.17          I 

•91 

2.19 

14 

.041 

Ww 

136 

.68 

16 

033 

2.93 

3-22             2 

.97 

318 

6 

.104 

Ww 

136 

.07 

14 

.008 

.30 

•32 

.26 

.36 

ID 

.010 

Ww 

136 

.09 

14 

.011 

.36 

.46 

37 

.46 

12 

.006 

Ws 

28 

•13 

II 

.018 

.62 

.62 

61 

.62 

20 

.022 

Ws 

32 

.13 

ID 

.018 

.60 

•63 

59 

.64 

20 

.012 

Ws 

70 

.13 

ID 

.018 

.60 

.63 

58 

.65 

20 

.021 

Ws 

196 

.13 

15 

.010 

.60 

.63 

57 

.66 

56 

023 

Ws 

300 

.13 

10 

.012 

.58 

.65 

57 

.66 

41 

.021 

Ws 

1 100 

.13 

10 

.013 

.56 

.67 

55 

.68 

38 

.018 

Wr 

J36 

.13 

18 

.010 

.58 

.65 

56 

.68 

10 

.010 

Wr 

1 100 

•13 

II 

.016 

•54 

.69 

51 

•72 

17 

.016 

Dy 

136 

•13 

19 

.019 

.58 

.65 

51 

.72 

15 

.016 

By 

420 

.13 

14 

.024 

•48 

.75 

50 

•73 

ID 

.014 

The  results  obtained  on  the  indifference  point  for  the  comparison 
of  intervals,  are  shown  in  Tables  XIII  and  XIV,  in  which  are  also 
given  the  results  on  the  rhythm  indifference  point  for  the  same 
ratios  of  intensities  and  durations  of  the  sounds.  In  Table  XIII, 
results  are  presented  for  sound  series  in  which  all  the  sounds  of  a 
series  were  of  the  same  length  but  every  other  sound  the  louder. 
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In  Table  XIV  results  are  presented  for  series  in  which  the  sounds 
were  of  equal  loudness  but  every  other  sound  the  longer.  In  the 
columns  headed  "before"  and  "after*'  are  given  the  duration, 
at  the  indifference  point,  of  the  intervals  before  and  after  the  longer 
or  the  more  intense  sound. 


TABLE  XIV 

Intensity  of  all  sounds  —  24 

feet. 

2* 

**  P 
0.2 

0? 

u  0 

Indlffereoce  point 
for  interval 
conpftriBon 

Indlflference  point 

for  rhythm 
(Umhic-trochaic) 

& 

N 

MV 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

N 

MV 

Ws 

.28 

.13 

ID 

.009 

.53 

.56 

•55 

.54 

24 

.020 

Ww 

.37 

.13 

15 

-015 

.51 

•49 

51 

.49 

15 

.016 

Ww 

.61 

.22 

12 

.022 

.76 

.90 

75 

.91 

12 

.018 

Ww 

.86 

.30 

8 

,028 

.98 

134 

I 

06 

1.32 

14 

.028 

Ww 

1-23 

•43 

6 

033 

1-53 

1.80 

I 

47 

1.86 

6 

.028 

Ww 

1.65 

.65 

6 

.030 

2.35 

2.65 

2 

21 

2.79 

6 

037 

♦Dy 

•37 

.13 

12 

.019 

•43 

•57 

40 

.60 

10 

•045 

Wr 

•19 

.13 

10 

.010 

•  58 

.60 

58 

.60 

II 

.Oil 

Wr 

.25 

•13 

9 

.010 

.54 

.58 

54 

.58 

16 

.018 

Wr 

31 

.13 

15 

.017 

.52 

.54 

53 

•53 

17 

.oil 

Wr 

•43 

.13 

15 

.018 

.47 

.45 

.51 

•43 

17 

023 

Wr 

.60 

.13 

13 

.027 

.46 

.31 

.44 

•33 

19 

.024 

♦In  this 

case  the  longer  sound 

had  an 

intensity 

of 

70  feet. 

The  results  show  that  the  absolute  and  relative  durations  of  the 
intervals  at  the  iambic-trochaic  indifference  point  are  almost  the 
same  as  when  the  two  intervals  (the  intervals  before  and  after  the 
louder  or  the  longer  sound)  appear  to  be  equal  in  length.  The 
rhythm  indifference  points  and  the  interval  indifference  points  are 
almost,  but  not  entirely,  identical.  If  we  term  the  differences 
in  the  durations  of  the  intervals  before  and  after  the  louder  or  the 
more  intense  sound  constant  errors,  then  it  may  be  said  that  con- 
sidering both  Tables  XIII  and  XIV  together,  most  frequently  the 
constant  errors  are  less  when  the  subject  judges  intervals  than 
when  he  judges  rhythm.  In  the  case  of  series  in  which  the  sounds 
present  only  duration  differences,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reliable  difference,  as  in  Table  XIV  the  constant  errors  for  rhythm 
are  in  five  cases  greater,  in  three  cases  the  same,  and  in  four  cases 
less  than  the  constant  errors  for  comparison  of  intervals.  In  Table 
XIII,  however,  it  is  fairly  evident,  perhaps,  that  the  constant  er- 
rors due  to  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  are  usually 
slightly  greater  for  the  rh3rthm  indifference  points  than  for  the 
interval  indifference  points,  as  the  constant  errors  for  the  rhythm 
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judgments  are  greater  than  those  for  the  interval  judgments  in 
fourteen  cases  and  less  in  three  cases.  The  two  sets  of  results 
are  not  exactly  identical,  but  they  are  so  close  to  it  that  the  con- 
clusion seems  fairly  safe  that  they  are  the  result  of  mental  opera- 
tions which  have  about  the  same  basis.  In  other  words,  the  state- 
ment by  the  subject,  that  certain  sounds  form  an  iambic  group, 
is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  he  has  perceived  a  shorter  in- 
terval before  the  louder  or  the  longer  sound  than  after  it,  and  the 
statement  that  the  sounds  form  a  trochaic  group  means  that  the 
subject  has  perceived  a  shorter  interval  after  the  louder  or  longer 
sound  than  before  it.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  sa)ring  that  the 
experiencing  of  a  rhythmical  group  is  an  experiencing  of  temporal 
relations,  that  the  meaning  of  rh)rthmical  grouping  is  temporal 
segregation.  This  conclusion  in  no  way  implies  that  the  subject 
makes  judgments  concerning  intervals  whenever  he  hears  rh3rthm, 
but  merely  that  he  perceives  these  intervals.  Nor  does  it  imply 
that  in  comparing  intervals  one  necessarily  judges  of  rhythm; 
nor  possibly,  even,  that  he  has  experienced  rh3rthm,  since  it  has 
never  been  proved  that  the  immediate  experience  of  a  temporal 
grouping  is  of  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  experience  of  rhythm. 
In  the  hope  of  making  clearer  the  relation  between  the  percep- 
tion of  a  temporal  grouping  and  the  perception  of  rhythm,  I  cite) 
a  few  introspections.  They  are  quoted  literally,  and  are  to  be 
treated  as  data  requiring  interpretation,  and  not  accepted  at  their 
face  value.  Subject  Br:  "The  rhythmical  grouping  seems  a  tem- 
poral grouping  without  attention  being  paid  to  the  temporal  rela- 
tions at  the  time  the  rhythm  is  heard."  Subject  Wr  was  asked, 
after  his  first  hour  of  work  in  comparing  intervals,  which  inter- 
vals he  had  been  comparing,  the  intervals  between  the  beginnings 
of  the  sounds  or  the  intervals  of  silence  between  the  sounds.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  which  he  had  been  doing.  Subject 
Dy:  ''Rhythm  is  not  always  present  in  comparing  intervals,  but 
it  sometimes  comes.  At  such  times  it  seems  difficult  to  judge  in- 
tervals without  the  rhythm  being  the  predominating  factor.  The 
rhythm  I  notice  in  comparing  intervals  is  not  always  the  same  as 
when  I  put  my  attention  on  the  rhythm  itself,  e.  ^.,  if  I  get  a  tro- 
chaic rh)rthm  while  judging  intervals,  and  then  turn  my  attention 
to  the  rhythm  I  sometimes  get  iambic  instead.  An  iambic  never 
changed  to  a  trochaic  in  this  way."  Ws:  ''Rhythm  becomes  ap- 
parent to  the  ear  by  unequal  lengths  of  sound.  The  short  inter- 
vals come  between  the  sounds  which  make  the  rhythm  and  the 
long  intervals  between  the  groups  of  sounds."  At  another  time, 
"When  the  loudest  and  longest  note  comes  first,  I  put  down  tro- 
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chaic;  but  when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  each  rh)rthm,  I  put  down 
iambic.  I  do  not  notice  the  length  of  intervals  especially."  Same 
subject,  summer,  '07:  "When  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in 
the  length  of  intervals,  the  rhythm  is  trochaic."  Summer,  '08:  "In 
comparing  the  intervals,  the  intervals  are  equal  in  iambic  rh^'thm." 
After  an  experiment  in  which  this  same  subject  was  asked  to  judge 
in  the  case  of  each  sound  series,  first,  whether  the  rhythm  was 
iambic,  doubtful,  or  trochaic,  and  second,  whether  the  intervals 
were  equal  or  unequal,  and  if  unequal  whether  the  interval  before 
or  after  the  louder  sound  was  the  longer.  "In  keeping  a  record  of 
both  rhythms  and  intervals  I  went  through  two  different  processes 
of  judgment;  the  two  judgments  did  not  seem  alike.  I  had  never 
before  realized  that  the  doubtful  rhythms  were  those  where  the 
intervals  are  equal." 

The  very  slight  difference  already  noted  as  existing  between  the 
interval  indifference  point  and  the  indifference  point  for  rhythm 
does  not  seem  large  enough  nor  reliable  enough  to  invalidate  the 
conclusion  that  the  grouping  referred  to  when  we  speak  of  rhythmical 
grouping  is  a  temporal  grouping.  What  slight  tendency  there  is 
for  constant  errors  (in  the  sense  used  above)  to  be  smaller  when  the 
subject  judges  of  intervals  than  when  he  judges  of  rhythm  seems 
to  me  to  indicate  merely  the  effect  of  the  different  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  two  cases,  the  difference  being,  to  judge 
from  my  own  introspection,  that,  in  comparing  intervals,  both 
sounds  are  about  evenly  attended  to,  there  is  a  comparatively 
continuous  strain,  while  in  judging  rhythm,  some  of  the  sounds, 
e.  g,y  the  more  intense,  are  attended  to  more  than  others.  Such  a 
view  enables  us  to  understand  the  statement  of  Meumann  that  his 
subjects  only  judged  the  interval  between  the  groups  as  longer 
than  the  intervals  within  the  group,  when  they  did  not  set  out  espe- 
cially to  judge  intervals  ("Wenn  sie  nicht  darauf  ausgehen,  die 
Intervalle  bewusst  zu  vergleichen."^) 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  in  what  consists  the 
grouping  effect  of  duration  and  intensity,  and  consequently  their 
rhythmical  effect  in  so  far  as  rhythm  consists  in  grouping.  A  regu- 
larly recurring  more  intense  sound  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
temporal  value  of  the  interval  preceding  it  as  compared  with  that 
following  it.  This  means  that  if  the  intervals  are  equal  the  sounds 
appear  temporally  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  the  interval  pre- 
ceding the  more  intense  sound  separates  the  group,  that  is,  that 
the  sounds,  if  heard  as  rhythm,  produce  the  impression  of  trochaic 
rhythm.  This  effect  of  the  more  intense  sound  may  therefore  be 
'  Pliil.  Stud.,  10,  304,  1S94. 
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spoken  of  as  trochaic.  The  regularly  recurring  more  intense  sound 
continues  to  exert  this  effect  even  though,  because  of  an  objective 
shortening  of  the  interval  preceding  the  more  intense  sound,  the 
rhythm  is  heard  as  iambic.  The  more  intense  sound  is  exerting 
an  influence  towards  trochaism  even  when  it  occurs  in  an  iambic 
rhythm.  Similarly,  if  the  distinction  between  the  duration  effect 
per  86  and  the  intensity  effect  of  an  increase  in  duration  be  admitted, 
the  results  obtained  on  duration  show  that  a  regularly  recurring 
shorter  soimd  also  exerts  a  trochaic  influence,  and  this,  too,  whether 
the  rhythm  is  heard  as  iambic  or  trochaic.  In  referring  to  the 
trochaic  effects  of  the  shorter  and  the  londer  sounds,  I  am  speak- 
ing relatively.  I  mean  that  the  effect  of  the  regularly  recurring 
shorter  or  louder  sound  is  trochaic  compared  to  the  effect  of  the 
weaker  or  the  longer  soimd.  It  is  equally  true,  of  course,  if  we  are 
speaking  relatively,  to  say  that  an  increase  in  duration  or  a  decrease 
in  intensity  exerts  an  iambic  effect,  or  causes  an  underestimation 
of  the  interval  preceding  the  longer  or  the  weaker  sound. 


SUMMARY 

It  is  possible  to  pass  from  one  rhythmical  grouping  to  another 
by  changing  the  relative  duration  of  the  intervals  between  the 
sounds.  ThuS;  a  trochaic  rh3rthm,  that  is,  one  that  is  composed 
of  groups  of  two  sounds  each,  the  louder  sound  beginning  the  group, 
may  be  changed  to  an  iambic  rhythm,  one  in  which  the  louder 
sound  ends  the  group,  by  increasing  the  interval  immediately 
following  the  louder  sound  or  by  decreasing  the  interval  immediately 
preceding  it.  Similarly,  a  rhythmical  group  which  begins  with  a 
sound  longer  than  the  other  sounds  of  the  group  may  be  changed 
to  one  in  which  the  longer  sound  ends  the  group  by  increasing  the 
interval  immediately  following  the  longer  sound,  or  by  decreasing 
all  the  other  intervals.  As  we  pass  in  this  way  from  rhythmical 
groups  beginning  with  the  louder  or  longer  sound  to  rhythmical 
groups  ending  with  that  sound,  we  pass  through  a  zone  where  the 
tendency  towards  the  two  forms  of  grouping  is  equally  strong. 
The  middle  point  of  this  zone  may  be  termed  the  rhythm  indiflference 
point.  If  the  rh)rthm  indiflference  point  occurs  where  all  the  inter- 
vals are  objectively  equal,  then  any  differences  which  may  exist 
in  the  objective  duration  or  loudness  of  the  sounds  are  obviously 
not  exerting  any  effect  towards  grouping.  But  if,  when  the  intervals 
between  all  the  sounds  are  objectively  equal,  grouping  is  still  per- 
ceived, the  grouping  must  be  regarded  as  brought  about  by  other 
factors  than  objective  differences  in  the  intervals.  The  amount 
of  this  grouping  effect  can  be  determined  by  finding  out  what  change 
from  objective  equality  of  intervals  is  necessary  in  order  to  cause 
the  grouping  to  disappear,  that  is,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  by 
which  one  of  the  intervals  has  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened  with 
respect  to  the  others  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  rhythm  indifference 
point.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  influence  towards  rhyth- 
mical grouping  exerted  by  factors  other  than  objective  differences 
in  the  intervals,  that  is,  by  such  factors  as  recurrent  differences 
in  accent,  duration,  pitch,  etc.,  is  measured  by  the  difference,  at  the 
rhythm  indifference  point,  between  the  external  and  internal  in- 
tervals of  the  group. 

When  the  intervals  are  equal,  and  every  second  stimulus  the 
stronger,  the  rhythm  is  trochaic,  and  when  every  third  is  the  stronger, 
dactylic.  That  is,  a  regularly  recurring  difference  in  intensity 
exerts  a  tendency  towards  rh)rthmical  groups  with  the  more  intense 
sound  at  the  beginning.  In  other  words,  accenting  certain  sounds 
of  a  series  has  the  same  effect  on  the  position  of  those  sounds  within 
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the  rhythmical  group  as  objectively  increasing  the  interval  preceding 
them.  For  instance,  if  the  sounds  corresponding  to  the  odd  numbers 
of  an  equally  spaced  series  be  accented,  those  sounds  appear  to 
begin  the  groups;  and  similarly,  without  accenting  them,  but  by 
sufficiently  increasing  the  interval  immediately  preceding  them, 
they  may  be  made  to  begin  the  groups. 

This  trochaic  or  dactylic  effect  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  every  second  or  every  third  sound,  that  is,  the 
tendency  of  the  accented  sound  to  begin  the  rhythmical  group, 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  by  which  the  interval  immediately 
following  the  stronger  stinmlus  has  to  be  increased  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  rhythm  indifference  point:  and  in  this  way  the  effect  on 
rhythm  of  variations  in  the  relative  intensity  of  the  sounds  may  be 
studied.  WUh  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  louder 
sound  to  that  of  the  weaker ^  there  is  an  increase^  first  rapid  and  then 
slow,  in  the  tendency  of  the  more  intense  sound  to  begin  the  group.  In 
other  words,  with  equal  intervals,  as  the  difference  in  intensity 
between  the  louder  and  weaker  sounds  increases,  the  intensity  of 
the  weaker  sound  remaining  constant,  the  rhythm  becomes  more 
and  more  trochaic,  if  composed  of  two-membered  groups,  or  more 
and  more  dactylic,  if  composed  of  three-membered  groups. 

I  have  stated  that  the  rhythmical  effect  exerted  by  regularly 
recurrent  accents  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  in- 
ternal and  external  intervals  of  the  group  at  the  indifference  point. 
This  is  an  absolute  measure.  By  dividing  this  by  the  total  duration 
of  one  measure  w^e  get  a  relative  measure,  that  is,  a  measure  of  the 
rhythmical  effect  relative  to  the  total  duration  of  one  measure. 
In  comparing  the  rhythmical  effect  of  intensity,  duration,  etc.,  in 
sound  series  which  are  run  off  at  different  rates,  the  relative  measure 
is  what  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  rhythmical  effect 
of  any  given  ratio  of  intensities  between  the  louder  and  weaker 
sounds,  relative  to  the  rate  at  which  the  series  is  run  off,  remains 
constant,  in  two-group  rhythms,  for  rates  varying  approximately 
from  one  to  four  seconds  for  one  measure,  usually  shows  a  marked 
decrease  by  the  time  a  rate  of  seven  seconds  for  one  measure  is 
reached,  but  in  some  cases  does  not  entirely  disappear  at  a  rate  of 
ten  seconds  for  one  measure. 

Measurements  of  the  rhythmical  effect  of  changes  in  the  relative 
and  absolute  duration  of  sounds,  made  by  the  same  method  lis  that 
used  in  the  case  of  intensive  differences,  lead  to  the  following  gen- 
eralizations. WUh  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  duration  of  the 
longer  sound  to  that  of  the  shorter,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tendency 
of  the  longer  sound  to  end  the  group  or  a  decrease  in  its  tendency  to 
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begin  the  group.  When  the  ratio  of  the  duration  of  the  longer  sound 
to  the  duration  of  the  shorter  is  small,  that  is,  when  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  sounds,  and  when,  further, 
the  absolute  duration  of  the  sounds  is  also  small,  the  longer  sound 
tends  to  begin  the  group.  A  small  regularly  recurrent  increase  in 
duration,  then,  may  have  the  same  effect,  providing  the  absolute 
duration  of  the  sounds  is  small,  as  a  regularly  recurrent  difference 
of  accent.  But  whereas  an  increase  in  relative  intensity  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  tendency  of  the  accented  sound  to  begin 
the  group,  an  increase  in  relative  duration  has  the  effect  of  decreasing 
the  tendency  of  the  longer  sound  to  begin  the  group,  and  often 
results  in  an  exceedingly  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  longer 
sound  to  end  the  group. 

If  all  intervals  are  kept  equal,  and  every  second  sound  is  some- 
what longer,  we  may  have  a  trochaic  rhythm.  This  seems  at  first 
sight  to  indicate  that  the  effect  of  a  slight  increase  in  duration  is 
a  trochaic  tendency  whereas  the  effect  of  a  considerable  increase 
is  an  iambic  tendency.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  duration  per  se  and  the  increase  in  apparent  in- 
tensity of  a  stimulus  due  to  an  increase  in  duration.  The  apparent 
intensity  increases  as  the  duration,  at  first  fast  but  later  very  slowly. 
The  difference  in  the  apparent  intensity  of  a  sound  one  second  in 
duration  and  of  a  sound  two  seconds  in  duration  is  small,  very 
small  compared  to  the  difference  in  duration.  The  difference  in 
apparent  intensity  of  a  sound  one-fiftieth  of  a  second  in  duration 
and  a  sound  two-fiftieths  of  a  second  in  duration  is  very  great, 
even  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  apparent  duration.  As 
we  increase  the  duration  of  every  second  sound,  therefore,  we  have 
two  separate  and  antagonistic  effects  to  keep  in  mind.  First, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  tendency  of  the  longer  sound  to  begin 
the  group,  due  to  the  effect  of  duration  on  apparent  intensity: 
second,  there  is  a  much  more  rapid  increase  in  the  tendency  of  the 
longer  sound  to  end  the  group,  due  to  the  effect  of  an  increase  in 
duration  per  se.  The  increase  in  the  second  tendency  is  so  much 
faster  than  that  in  the  first,  that  the  second  may  overcome  the  first, 
when  the  increase  in  duration  is  great,  even  though  the  first  ten- 
dency may  have  been  the  stronger  when  the  increase  in  duration 
was  small. 

The  difference  in  the  apparent  intensity  between  two  sounds 
due  to  a  difference  in  their  duration  decreases,  compared  to  the 
difference  in  apparent  duration,  as  the  absolute  duration  of  the 
sounds  increases.  As  the  absolute  duration  of  the  sounds  is  in- 
creased, then,  the  trochaic  effect  of  duration  due  to  the  effect  of 
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duration  on  intensity  should  decrease  relatively  to  the  iambic  effect 
of  duration  as  such.  And  measurements  show  that,  in  fact,  vnth  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  durations  of  the  sounds^  as  their  absolute 
duration  increases,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  tendency  of  the  longer 
sound  io  begin  the  group  or  an  increase  in  its  tendency  to  end  the  group. 
The  effect  of  both  intensity  and  duration  in  rhythm  may  be 
generalized  as  follows.  If  every  second  or  third  sound  is  made 
more  intense  or  is  made  shorter,  the  effect  on  grouping  is  the  same 
as  if  the  interval  immediately  preceding  that  sound  were  increased 
relative  to  the  other  intervals.  The  effect  of  the  more  intense 
sound,  when  all  the  sounds  are  of  equal  duration,  or  of  the  shorter 
sound,  when  all  the  sounds  are  of  equal  intensity,  is  a  relative  over- 
estimation  of  the  interval  preceding  the  more  intense  or  the  shorter 
sound.  There  is  an  objection  to  speaking  of  an  overestimation 
of  any  interval,  however,  in  that  the  subjects  in  the  experiments 
so  far  considered  were  not  estimating  intervals,  but  were  judging 
rh3rthm.  But  when  the  subjects  were  instructed  to  estimate  in- 
tervals, it  was  found  that,  in  fact,  the  interval  preceding  the  regularly 
recurrent  more  intense  sound  or  the  regularly  recurrent  shorter  sound 
is  relatively  overestimated.  The  rhythm  indifference  point  and  the 
indifference  point  for  the  estimation  of  intervals  are  almost,  though 
not  exactly,  identical.  This  close  correspondence  between  the 
rhythmical  grouping  and  the  temporal  grouping,  or  rather  this 
correspondence  in  the  points  where  both  disappear,  indicates  that 
rhythmical  grouping  is  a  temporal  grouping;  that  is,  that  rhythmical 
grouping  is  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  subjective  intervals, 
not  by  the  objectively  measurable  intervals,  but  by  the  subject's 
consciousness  of  these  intervals,  that  is,  by  the  intervals  considered 
as  mental  magnitudes. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EFFICIENCY 
CHAPTER  I 

Introduction 
1.    Statement  op  Problem 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt,  under  simplified  conditions  and 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  motor  type  of  process,  to  analyze 
human  methods  of  meeting  relatively  novel  situations  and  of  re- 
ducing their  control  to  acts  of  skill.  It  thus  involves  the  taking  of 
practise  curves,  and  is  similar  to  the  studies  previously  made  by 
other  investigators  in  learning  processes  such  as  the  acquisition  of 
telegraphy*  or  of  shorthand,^  of  a  foreign  language,'  of  skill  in 
typewriting*  and  in  tossing  balls,**  etc.  It  differs  from  these  studies, 
however,  in  that  the  original  situation  is  distinctly  of  the  problem 
type,  and  in  that  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the  succeeding  manipu- 
lations also  involves  the  problem  type  of  consciousness  to  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

On  account  of  this  emphasis  on  the  factor  of  thought,  the  study 
is  also  related  to  the  recent  investigations  on  the  thought  processes 
carried  on  chiefly  in  Germany.*    The  interest  in  the  present  study, 

*  Bryan  and  Barter,  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  27 ;  Vol.  VI.,  pp. 
346-375. 

» E.  F.  Swift,  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XIV.,  pp.  224r-230. 
•E.  F.  Swift,  "Garman  Memorial  Volume  of  Studies  in  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,"  pp.  297-313. 

*  E.  F.  Swift,  Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol.  I.,  p.  295.  W.  F.  Book,  "  The 
Psychology  of  Skill,"  University  of  Montana  Publications  in  Psychology,  Psy- 
chological Series  No.  1. 

•E.  F.  Swift,  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XIV.,  pp.  201-224. 

*  K.  Marbe,  "  Experimentell-psychologische  Untersuchungen  fiber  das  Urteil, 
eine  Einleitung  in  die  Logik,"  1901.  A.  Binet,  ''  L'^ude  exp^rimentale  de 
rintelligence,"  1903.  H.  J.  V^^att,  "  Experimentelle  Beitrfige  zu  einer  Theorie 
des  Denkens,"  Arch,  f.  d.  ges.  Psych.,  iv.,  1905.  N.  Ach,  "  Ueber  die  Willens- 
thatigkeit  und  das  Denken,"  1905.  A.  Messer,  "  Experimentell-psychologische 
Untersuchungen  Uber  das  Denken,"  Arch,  f,  d,  ges.  Psych.,  viii.,  1906.  K.  Biihler, 
"Tatsachen  und  Probleme  zu  einer  Psychologic  der  Denkvorgange,"  Arch.  f.  d. 
ges.   Psych.,   ix.,    1907.     G.    Starring,   "  Experimentelle    Untersuchungen   liber 
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however,  is  dynamic  rather  than  structural.  It  deals  with  the  part 
which  different  sorts  of  thought  processes  actually  play  in  the  meet- 
ing of  novel  situations,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  conditions 
favoring  the  development  of  variations.  From  the  latter  point  of 
view  there  are  points  of  contact  with  Eoyce's  study  of  invention^ 

The  problem  as  thus  treated  may  have  lost  somewhat  in  precision 
on  account  of  the  breadth  of  processes  entailed,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  gain  in  continuity  and  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  organic  relationships.  The  writer  plans  to  follow  up  this 
rather  general  study  with  detailed  investigations  on  some  of  the 
special  problems  raised. 

The  study  is  of  human  methods,  but  it  was  undertaken  with  the 
hope  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  animal  methods  of  learn- 
ing as  well.  The  studies  were  not  planned  to  have  exact  similarity 
in  material  to  that  used  with  animals,  but  there  are,  nevertheless, 
certain  fundamental  points  in  common,  such  as  the  situations  being 
novel  and  demanding  some  form  of  manipulation. 

2.    Material  Employed 

a.  Oeneral  Description, — Mechanical  puzzles  were  chosen  as  the 
material  to  be  employed.  The  term  mechanical  is  used  to  indicate 
that  all  the  puzzles  involved  actual  manipulation  of  materials.  No 
trick  puzzles  were  used,  i.  e,,  all  the  puzzles  were  possible  of  solution 
and  all  the  physical  materials  required  were  supplied  to  the  subject. 
The  puzzles  might  be  roughly  classified  into  analytical  and  synthet- 
ical, and,  again,  into  tridimensional  and  bidimensional.  Most  of  the 
puzzles  were  analytical  and  tridimensional.  These  were  for  the  most 
part  made  of  wire,  and  involved  the  removing  of  some  part  of  the 
apparatus,  such  as  a  ring,  star  or  heart,  from  the  rest.  Some  of  the 
puzzles  were  of  the  synthetic  or  construction  type,  such  as  the  fa- 
miliar jig-saw  puzzles  or  rarer  forms  involving  three  dimensions. 

The  movements  required  for  solution  were,  in  general,  rather 
complex.  In  certain  cases  the  degree  of  complexity  could  be  indefi- 
nitely increased,  and  yet  a  single  rule  be  developed  for  solution  in 
the  various  resulting  forms. 

6.  Advantages. — The  puzzles  presented  the  following  advan- 
tages in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  the  experiment: 

(1)  They  constituted  genuine  problems.  None  of  the  subjects 
solved  an  unfamiliar  one  at  sight. 

einfache  Schlussprozesse,"  Arch,  f,  d.  ges,  Psyoh.,  xi.,  1908.    R.  8.  V^^oodworth, 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  1907,  4,  170.    E.  B.  Titchener,  "Lectures  on  the 
Expenmental  Psychology  of  the  Thought  Processes,"  1909. 
» J.  Royce,  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  113-144. 
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(2)  They  involved  transformations  in  three  dimensions,  and  the 
ability  to  construct  transformations  in  the  third  dimension  seems  to 
be  a  decidedly  undeveloped  function.  For  this  reason  the  problems 
were  in  a  special  sense  ** novel." 

(3)  The  form  of  the  puzzles  invited  immediate  motor  response, 
and  yet  highly  indirect  types  of  solution  were  in  some  cases  neces- 
sary. The  result  was  a  wide  range  of  methods  varying  from  "acci- 
dent" to  anticipatory  analysis  of  a  most  complex  sort. 

(4)  The  puzzles  fell  into  several  distinct  groups  according  to 
the  principle  of  solution.  Each  group  was  composed  of  several 
puzzles  differing  from  each  other  more  or  less  widely  in  detail. 
Opportunity  was  thus  furnished  for  the  study  of  the  place  of  "per- 
ception of  similarity"  in  "transfer." 

(5)  The  physical  manipulation  of  the  puzzles  was  easy,  and  a 
long  series  could  be  taken  at  a  single  sitting  without  perceptible 
fatigue. 

(6)  The  movements  of  the  subject  could  be  recorded  by  the  ex- 
perimenter and  this  objective  account  of  his  behavior  could  then  be 
compared  with  his  own  account  given  during  or  at  the  close  of  the 
trial. 

(7)  Puzzle  material  can  readily  be  employed  with  children,  with 
primitive  people,  and  possibly  with  the  mentally  abnormal,  and  it 
has  many  points  of  similarity  with  the  "puzzle-boxes"  used  with 
animals.  It  thus  offers  rather  unusual  advantages  for  comparative 
psychology. 

3.  Conduct  op  the  Experiments 
a.  General  Procedure, — The  method  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ments was  very  simple.  The  subject  was  seated  comfortably  at  a 
table,  on  which  the  puzzle  was  placed.  The  puzzle  was  covered  by  a 
screen.  After  the  warning  signal  a  starting  signal  was  given,  and 
the  screen  removed.  When  the  manipulation  for  the  given  trial  had 
been  completed,  the  puzzle  was  immediately  removed  by  the  opera- 
tor and  prepared  for  the  following  trial.  The  subject  was  given  no 
opportunity  to  examine  the  puzzle  except  during  the  actual  trial. 

The  number  of  trials  for  a  given  subject  with  a  given  puzzle 
varied  from  1  to  1,440.  The  standard  number  was  50.  Fifty-one 
series  were  taken  in  which  the  number  of  trials  composing  the  series 
equaled  or  exceeded  50. 

The  number  of  trials  at  a  given  sitting  varied  with  the  subject 
and  the  puzzle.  The  sittings  were  usually  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
length.  In  some  cases  an  entire  series  of  50  trials  was  completed  in 
this  interval.    In  others  several  periods  were  consumed  in  gaining 
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the  first  solution.  When  more  than  a  single  sitting  was  required 
for  a  given  series,  that  fact  is  noted  in  the  tables  or  the  accompany- 
ing discussion. 

The  times  given,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  for  one-way 
solutions,  i.  e.,  the  subjects  took  the  puzzles  apart,  but  the  operator 
put  them  together  again  out  of  view  of  the  subjects.  The  excep- 
tions referred  to  were  all  the  puzzles  solved  by  Rr  and  some  of  those 
solved  by  Wh,  In  these  cases,  the  subject  took  the  puzzle  apart  and 
also  put  it  together  again.  The  time  was  taken  separately  for  each 
operation,  two  practise  curves  being  thus  kept  for  each  puzzle. 

Only  one  subject  was  used  at  a  time. 

6.  Instructions  to  Subjects. — Only  the  most  general  indications 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  solutions  required  were  given  the  subjects. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  ** analytical"  puzzles,  the  subjects  were 
simply  told,  **Some  part  of  the  puzzle  is  to  be  removed."  What  that 
was  they  were  to  determine  on  examining  the  puzzle.  The  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  instructions  made  the  problem  more  difScult,  but  it 
was  the  means  of  testing  such  qualities  as  the  ability  to  size  up  a 
situation,  to  eliminate  the  irrelevant,  and  to  use  independent  judg- 
ment in  that  selection.  It  also  brought  out  into  prominence  and 
made  available  for  study  the  great  role  played  by  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly conscious  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problem.  All 
of  these  things  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  study  to  investigate.  Since 
all  knew  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  detail  by  the  second  trial,  the 
later  course  of  the  practise  curve  was  not  affected. 

The  subjects  were  instructed  to  ** solve"  the  puzzle  each  time  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  consistently  with  the  stage  of  progress  at- 
tained. They  worked  with  knowledge  of  results  as  far  as  the  time 
taken  by  the  separate  trials  was  concerned.  No  information  was 
given  them  concerning  errors  made.  The  guiding  principle  was  to 
keep  the  subjects  stimulated  to  the  most  efficient  activity.  Their 
interest  during  the  first  few  trials  of  a  given  series  was  naturally 
mainly  on  working  out  the  essential  elements  of  the  problem.  After 
that  had  been  accomplished,  their  attention  was  more  and  more 
given  to  the  development  of  speed.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  cases,  carefully  noted,  the  subjects  did  not  stop  to  repeat  a  part 
process  during  a  given  trial.  The  analyses  performed,  whether  of 
the  main  or  the  minor  elements  of  manipulation,  were  thus  of  a 
snap-shot  order.  Had  the  plan  of  allowing  the  part  processes  to  be 
repeated  been  followed,  the  drops  in  the  curves  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  steeper,  but  it  would  have  been  more  diflScult  to  evaluate 
the  results,  especially  in  comparison  with  other  practise  curves. 

c.  Records. — The  subject's  account  was  written  or  dictated  by 
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him  at  the  close  of  each  trial.  In  the  earlier  solutions  in  a  given 
series,  i,  e,,  in  the  first  two  or  three  trials  with  a  new  puzzle,  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  the  subjects,  a  running  account  was  kept  during 
the  process  of  solution.  This  comprised  exclamations  showing  the 
emotional  attitude,  and  more  or  less  extensive  descriptions  by  the 
subjects  of  what  they  were  doing  and  why  they  were  doing  it.  These 
remarks  were  recorded  by  the  experimenter. 

The  experimenter's  account  consisted  of  a  description  of  the 
movements  made  by  the  subject,  and,  as  just  stated,  of  whatever  he 
may  have  said  during  the  trial.  Abbreviations  for  the  important 
movements  were  employed,  and  the  movements  were  recorded  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence. .  The  fact  that  the  movements  were  in  three 
dimensions,  and  were  variable  and  complex,  made  it  seem  unwise  to 
attempt  a  mechanical  form  of  registration. 

The  discussion  in  the  later  sections  is,  in  general,  based  on  this 
triple  account:  the  experimenter's  description  of  what  was  done,  the 
subject's  account  written  at  the  close  of  each  trial,  and  the  remarks 
made  by  the  subject  during  the  trial. 

d.  Chronometer, — The  times  of  the  separate  trials  were  taken  by 
means  of  a  split-second  cumulative  stop-watch  reading  to  tenths  of  a 
second.  The  split  hand  proved  of  value  in  taking  times  for  the  part 
processes  as  well  as  of  the  whole.  The  times  taken  during  the  first 
trial  varied  from  a  maximum  of  33,060  seconds,  nearly  ten  hours,  to 
7  seconds.  The  times  of  the  shortest  trials  varied  from  0.4  second 
(highly  specialized  conditions  for  one  subject  in  only  one  puzzle)  to 
824.8  seconds.  Only  in  the  one  special  case  just  mentioned  did  the 
time  fall  below  one  second.  The  time  fell  below  two  seconds  only 
in  5  puzzles  out  of  36,  80  per  cent,  of  these  cases  being  in  two 
puzzles.  The  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
times  fell  below  one  and  two  seconds  respectively  are  as  follows: 
below  one  second,  one  fifth  of  1  per  cent. ;  below  two  seconds,  2  per 
cent.  The  percentages  are  based  on  a  total  of  7,000  cases.  It  is 
believed,  then,  that  the  chronometer  was  sufficiently  refined  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  especially  since  the  low  times  are  restricted  to 
special  cases  and  the  conclusions  do  not  rest  on  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  in  those  cases. 

4.  iNDivmuALS  Serving  as  Subjects 
All  except  five  of  the  subjects  had  done  work  in  psychology  and 
had  some  special  interest  in  it.  The  five  mentioned  as  exceptions 
were  four  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  employed  about 
the  campus,  and  the  laboratory  mechanician.  Of  the  other  subjects 
seven  were  engaged  in  instruction  in  psychology  or  in  research. 
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Two  were  instructors  in  related  fields  and  had  had  considerable 
psychological  training.     The  remainder  were  graduate  or  special 
students  in  psychology.    Five  of  the  subjects  were  women. 
The  designations  for  the  different  subjects  is  as  follows : 

The  four  boys — ^with  grammar  school  or  high  school  training 

—Co,  St,  Mc,  Ry. 
The  mechanician,  We. 
The  seven  with  professional  training  in  psychology,  Wh,  Bg, 

Br,  Kk,  Be,  En,  Bs. 
The  two  instructors  in  related  fields,  Br,  Ft. 
The  graduate  and  special  students,  Bd,  Ta,  Tz,  Fe,  Mt,  Hy, 
Bg,  Pz,  Be,  Bs,  Ds,  Pn,  Tr, 
There  were,  altogether,  twenty-seven  subjects.     Nine  of  them 
completed  long  series  on  at  least  six  puzzles  each.    The  remainder 
were  given  fewer  puzzles  or  shorter  series.    The  nine  subjects  who 
took  the  long  series  with  six  or  more  puzzles  were  Co,  8t,  Mc,  Wh, 
Bg,  Br,  Bd,  Ta,  Tz;  the  first  three  in  each  of  groups  1,  3,  and  5 
given  above.    The  five  women  subjects  were  Bd,  Fe,  Hy,  Bg,  and  Ds. 

5.    Explanation  op  Terms 

The  terms  "analysis,"  ''variation,*'  and  "transfer"  are  used 
very  freely  in  the  discussion  which  follows. 

The  term  "analysis"  is  used  very  broadly  for  the  whole  process 
of  mental  emphasis,  the  setting  up  of  an  hypothesis  on  the  basis  of 
this  emphasis,  and  the  various  ways  of  testing  the  hypothesis.  It 
would  include,  at  one  extreme,  the  case  where  the  entire  process  is 
in  terms  of  ideas,  where  the  thinking  is  highly  symbolic  and  com- 
plex, and  where  the  testing  is  also  done  by  further  thinking,  and, 
at  the  other  extreme,  the  case  where  there  is  a  simple  noticing  of  a 
variation  taking  place  unpremeditatedly  and  its  purposive  comple- 
tion or  later  adoption. 

The  term  "variation"  was  used  in  the  statement  just  given  con- 
cerning the  term  "analysis."  It  is  used  for  the  whole  set  of  con- 
scious or  "unconscious"  changes  in  methods  of  attack  which  might 
in  any  way  be  considered  novel.  A  process  of  "analysis"  would  be 
a  "variation,"  but  there  might  be  variations  which  would  not  be 
analyzed. 

The  term  "transfer"  is  used  in  the  sense  involved  in  the  recent 
discussions  of  general  and  special  training. 
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CHAPTER  II 

General  Statement  of  Results 

1.    Methods  op  Learning 

a.  ^'Human''  and  ^'Animal,'' — ^A  great  deal  has  been  made  of 
the  contrast  between  *' human"  and  *' animal"  methods  of  learning. 
The  latter  has  been  represented  as  a  process  of  mechanical  stamp- 
ing in  of  those  random  or  instinctively  determined  movements 
which  have  brought  success,  and  the  stamping  out  of  those  which 
have  failed.^  The  ** human"  method  has  been  described  as  one  of 
understanding  of  principles  and  the  consequent  learning  by  a  single 
successful  experience.^  These  designations,  human  and  animal,  have 
been  used  as  equivalents  of  ''trial  and  success"  and  ''reasoning" 
respectively,  and  so  have  stood  primarily  for  opposed  types  of  learn- 
ing wherever  found,  and  secondarily  to  mark  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  the  learning  of  men  and  of  animals.  The  method  of 
*' trial  and  success"  has  been  said  to  take  place  under  conditions  of 
attention  in  the  case  of  animals  and  to  be  found  in  men  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  skill  where  the  attention  was  on  the  result  rather  than 
on  the  process  or  where  the  variations  occurred  and  built  themselves 
up  into  habits  unconsciously.^  The  results  of  the  present  study  go 
to  show: 

(1)  That  even  where  the  task  is  not  mainly  that  of  gaining  a  new 
form  of  motor  control  but  is  essentially  that  of  "learning  by  under- 
standing" there  are  important  differences  in  human  methods  of 
learning ; 

(2)  That  some  of  these  methods  show  objective  points  of  similar- 
ity to  animal  methods; 

(3)  That  the  "human"  and  "animal"  methods  should  not  be 
considered  as  exhaustive  of  the  forms  of  learning,  but  as  two  out  of 
a  larger  and,  at  present,  undetermined  number ; 

(4)  That  the  "human"  and  "animal"  methods  should  be  con- 
sidered as  limiting  members  of  a  series  of  methods  in  which  different 
types  of  analysis  play  an  important  if  not  the  determining  role; 

*  E.  L.  Thorndike,  "  Animal  Intelligence,"  p.  45. 
»M.  F.  Washburn,  "The  Animal  Mind,"  p.  237. 
■E.  L.  Thorndike,  "Animal  Intelligence,"  pp.  101-2. 
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(5)  That  these  distinctions  as  to  analysis  do  not  correspond 
merely  to  that  between  percept  and  image  but  are  also  found  within 
the  perceptual  field  itself. 

The  second  point  will  be  considered  first  and  then  the  remaining 
points  will  be  considered  in  close  connection. 

The  behavior  of  human  subjects  in  the  puzzle  tests  to  be  de- 
scribed in  this  monograph,  at  one  time  or  another,  showed  many  of 
the  features  usually  accredited  to  the  behavior  of  animals  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  human  beings.  The  times  for  repeated  successes  in 
a  number  of  cases  remained  high  and  fluctuating,  the  time  for  later 
trials  in  a  given  series  being  often  greater  than  that  for  the  first 
success.  Acts  which  made  no  change  in  the  situation  whatever  were 
at  times  repeated  indefinitely  and  without  modification.  In  succes- 
sive trials  of  a  series,  after  an  essential  step  toward  a  solution  had 
been  performed  correctly,  it  was  reversed  and  done  over  several 
times  with  irrelevant  movements  interspersed  before  the  subject 
passed  on  to  the  next  step.  This  was  clearly  not  a  case  of  failure  to 
get  motor  control  but  of  lack  of  analysis  of  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciple involved.  This  occurred  in  one  case  so  late  in  the  series  as  the 
twenty-first  trial.  Roundabout  methods  of  solution  involving  a 
number  of  irrelevant  movements  were  persisted  in  late  in  the  series. 
In  practically  all  of  the  cases  random  manipulation  played  some 
part  and,  in  many  cases,  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  gaining  of 
success. 

The  reason  for  this  similarity  to  *' animal"  methods  seems  to  be 
that  the  functions  tested  were  relatively  poorly  developed.  The 
subjects  could  not  mentally  construct  in  any  completeness  the 
spatial  transformations  required.  Discriminations  were  difficult, 
and  there  was  no  complete  system  of  terms  to  stand  for  the  discrim- 
inations when  once  made.  The  ideas  with  which  the  subjects  sought 
to  reason  out  the  problem  were  not  closely  enough  related  to  the 
case  in  hand  to  be  of  much  value.  Sometimes  they  were  of  negative 
value  in  eliminating  useless  lines  of  attack;  at  other  times  they 
seemed  to  be  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  solution.  Thus,  in  some  of 
the  puzzles  the  problem  was  to  separate  two  apparently  closed  and 
interlocked  figures.  The  attempt  to  use  the  conception  of  intersect- 
ing circles  or  of  links  in  a  chain  in  some  cases  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  parts  of  the  puzzles  or  one  of  them  was  not  really  a  closed 
figure  after  all.  This  negative  result  seems  to  have  been  of  value  in 
that  it  led  to  a  search  for  the  opening.  In  other  cases  the  subject 
persisted  in  the  identification  of  the  puzzle  with  an  actually  closed 
figure,  and  this  identification  resulted  in  a  paralysis  of  mental  and 
physical  effort. 
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This  lack  of  ideas  closely  related  to  the  puzzles  and  of  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  capacity  of  constructing  transformations 
in  three  dimensions  was  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  subjects.  A 
number  spoke,  especially  in  dealing  with  their  first  puzzle,  of  feeling 
helpless  or  hopeless  and  of  being  convinced  that  the  thing  to  be 
done  was  impossible. 

Highly  complex  reasoning  processes,  sudden  drops  in  the  curves 
to  a  permanently  low  level,  quick  adoption  of  shortcuts,  and  elimina- 
tion of  erroneous  or  uneconomical  forms  of  manipulation  were,  of 
course,  also  found,  but  the  opposites  of  these,  as  stated  above,  were 
surprisingly  in  evidence. 

6.  Types  of  Analysis. — As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  term 
** analysis"  is  used  very  broadly  for  the  whole  process  of  mental 
emphasis,  whether  of  the  analytic  or  synthetic  type  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  terms.  The  getting  of  a  single  organized  view  of  a  mass 
of  details  would  thus  be  classed  as  ** analysis,"  not  as  synthesis. 

It  was  suggested  above  that  instead  of  simply  contrasting  two 
methods  of  learning,  the  ''human"  and  the  ''animal,"  it  might  be 
more  profitable  to  consider  these  as  limiting  cases  in  a  series  of 
grades  or  kinds  of  analysis^  and  to  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
chart  out  these  various  types.  It  might  very  well  follow,  were  such 
a  complete  examination  of  human  methods  and  their  conscious  ac- 
companiments made,  that  the  various  and,  probably,  fairly  numer- 
ous forms  of  learning  employed  by  animals  might  be  more  clearly 
distinguished  and  evaluated.  The  results  of  this  study  can  go  only 
a  little  way  in  this  direction,  and  the  distinctions  given  below  are 
not  presented  as  in  any  way  exhaustive  or  exclusive,  but  as  indi- 
cating the  sorts  of  diflferences  which  appeared  most  prominently  in 
the  course  of' the  experiments. 

The  analyses  met  with  in  the  experiments  are  classified  from  the 
following  points  of  view:  (1)  Explicitness  and  results,  (2)  extent, 
(3)  time-relations  to  motor  variations,  (4)  material. 

(1)  Explicitness  and  Results. — These  are  classified  together  be- 
cause the  latter  may  usually  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  former. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  felt  clearness  from  the  ex- 
tremely vague  to  the  perfectly  clear.  This  range  of  felt  clearness  is 
matched  by  difference  in  results.  Some  of  these  diflferences  stated  in 
terms  of  clearness  or  results  or  both  are  as  follows :  (a)  Vague  feel- 
ing of  familiarity  when  the  variation  chances  to  occur  again,  (6) 
explicit  recognition  of  the  variation  when  it  recurs,  accompanied  by 
anticipation  of  it  on  experience  of  its  immediate  antecedent,  (c) 
ability  to  image  it  factually  in  part,  (d)  ability  to  image  it  com- 
pletely, (e)  ability  to  describe  it  verbally,  (/)  ability  to  use  it  in 
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novel  combinations  and  to  state  a  general  formula  for  its  use  under 
varying  conditions. 

As  exceptions  to  this  parallelism  of  felt  clearness  and  results  may 
be  mentioned  the  feeling  of  perfect  clearness  which  sometimes 
occurs  but  is  not  followed  by  ability  to  recall,  and  the  many  in- 
stances of  illusions,  where  solutions  that  look  perfectly  clear  for  the 
moment  are  later  seen  to  be  impossible. 

In  the  list  given  just  above  of  grades  of  explicitness  or  clearness 
there  was  no  intention  of  dealing  with  the  different  degrees  of  real- 
ity-feeling or  belief  which  might  also  to  a  certain  extent  parallel 
that  series. 

(2)  Extent. — The  basis  of  division  here  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  entire  manipulation  of  a  given  puzzle  is  analyzed.  The  sub- 
divisions, rather  arbitrarily  chosen,  are  (a)  partial,  (6)  schematic, 
(c)  total.  In  discussing  these  separate  subdivisions  other  criteria 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  introduced. 

(a)  Partial.  One  of  the  most  significant  forms  of  partial  analy- 
sis met  with  was  the  picking  out  of  the  portion  of  the  puzzle  to  be 
attacked.  In  many  cases  this  was  a  mere  spatial  analysis,  ''locus'' 
analysis,  without  involving  any  perception  of  mechanical  necessities. 
Possibly  the  solution  came  once  by  accident  and  the  subject  noticed 
the  part  of  the  puzzle  concerned.  Such  "locus"  analysis  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  abrupt  drop  in  the  curve  owing  to  the  immediate  elim- 
ination of  random  movements  connected  with  other  parts  of  the 
figure.  There  is  no  gradual  wearing  away  or  ''stamping  out"  but  a 
sudden  and  complete  elimination,  and  this  with  a  very  low  grade  of 
analysis.  The  sudden  drops  in  many  of  the  animal  curves  may  well 
be  due  to  this  sort  of  analysis.  Random  movements  still  occur,  but 
they  are  limited  to  the  "locus." 

Another  important  form  of  partial  analysis  noticed  was  that  of 
a  single  step  in  the  process  while  the  other  steps  were  attained  only 
by  random  movement.  This  single  step  was  often  the  final  one. 
The  solution  would  come  accidentally,  but  the  subject  would  notice 
the  last  step.  In  the  subsequent  trials  he  would  know  what  to  do  if 
he  chanced  to  get  to  that  step  but  not  how  to  get  there. 

(b)  Schematic.  In  some  cases  the  subject  would  glimpse  the 
main  line  of  attack,  the  general  plan  of  solution,  but  without  having 
analyzed  the  steps  in  detail. 

(c)  Total.  This  covers  the  cases  where  the  analysis  reaches  all 
the  steps  or  elementary  movements.  The  cases  included  may  be 
subdivided  according  to  the  degree  of  unity  obtained  in  the  organi- 
zation of  these  elements. 

In  some  cases  the  whole  process  remains  merely  a  series  of  dif- 
ferent steps  arbitrarily  following  eacji  other. 
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In  other  cases  a  low  grade  unity  is  obtained  by  noticing  that  the 
steps  follow  each  other  in  a  sort  of  rhythm  with  perhaps  an  ap- 
proximate reversal  of  movement. 

In  still  other  cases  the  entire  series  of  transformations  is  com- 
bined into  a  single  construction,  perhaps  of  the  factual  image  type, 
and  in  yet  higher  forms  a  general  formula  may  be  substituted  for 
this  working  image  and  still  greater  independence  of  special  condi- 
tions be  obtained. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  partial  forms  of  analysis 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  the  use  of  the  split-second  watch, 
or  some  more  precise  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  the 
variability  of  separate  steps  in  the  solution  for  the  variability  in 
total  times  of  solution.  This  is  important  since  the  separate  steps 
are,  at  times,  of  very  diflferent  significance. 

(3)  Time  Relations  to  Motor  Variations, — As  stated  in  the  in- 
troduction, a  process  of  analysis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  variation, 
but  the  variations  chiefly  discussed  in  this  study  are  of  the  motor 
type.  The  relations  of  these  two  types  of  variation,  acts  of  analysis 
and  motor  responses,  may  be  quite  varied,  especially  as  to  time  re- 
lations. At  one  extreme  is  the  motor  variation  which,  perhaps, 
brings  success  but  which  runs  its  course  unnoticed.  At  the  other 
extreme  the  analysis  may  come  first  and  only  after  a  considerable 
interval  be  followed  by  the  motor  response.  Again,  the  analysis  and 
the  motor  variation  may  be  simultaneous  and  yet  clearly  distin- 
guishable, a  fiash  of  insight  and  a  motor  impulse.  In  other  cases  the 
analysis  occurs  at  some  point  in  the  course  of  the  motor  variation. 
A  movement  may  be  started  either  unconsciously  or  without  any 
realization  of  its  significance,  then  the  perception  of  its  significance 
may  come,  and,  if  not  too  late,  the  course  of  the  movement  may  be 
continued  purposely.  This  simple  process  of  noticing,  even  vaguely, 
the  significance  of  a  movement  begun,  and  its  purposive  continu- 
ance, is  essentially  similar  to  the  complex  forms  of  hypothesis  making 
and  testing.  The  technique  of  acquisition  of  skill  in  manipulation 
is,  in  these  humble  cases,  best  described  not  as  contrasting  with  the 
complex  thinking  processes,  but  rather  as  in  striking  accord  with 
them.  In  each  case  we  have  a  variation  set  up  as  an  hypothesis, 
tested  and  accepted  for  control  purposes  or  rejected  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(4)  Material, — The  analyses  may  be  classified  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mental  material  in  which  they  occur  as  (a)  sensory  or 
perceptual  analyses,  and  (6)  image  or  ideational  analyses.  The 
subdivisions  refer  to  the  degree  of  mental  organization,  the  relative 
amount  of  meaning  in  the  material  at  the  time  of  analysis,  the  terms 
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sensory  and  image  referring  to  the  lower,  and  perceptual  and  idea- 
tional to  the  upper  limits  of  mental  organization  in  the  respective 
fields.  Both  divisions  might  be  cross-classified  again  into  factual 
and  verbal. 

It  has  been  customary  to  contrast  perceptual  with  ideational 
analyses  to  the  discredit  of  the  former,  and  to  make  the  presence  or 
absence  of  images  the  important  question  in  the  estimation  of  animal 
intelligence.  To  the  writer  it  seems  probable  that  there  are  wide 
differences  in  value  in  the  sorts  of  analysis  to  be  found  within  the 
perceptual  field  itself,  and  that  these  differences' may  rank  in  im- 
portance with  the  difference  between  the  fields  as  perceptual  or 
ideational,  peripheral  or  central.  These  differences  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  been  included  in  the  preceding  classifications.  Thus,  a 
'Mocus"  analysis  and  an  analysis  of  mechanical  relations  might  both 
be  within  the  perceptual  field  and  yet  differ  widely  in  value.  The 
process  of  perceptual  analysis  does  not  seem  to  consist  in  plastering 
an  image  on  to  a  percept,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  direct  transformation 
within  the  perceptual  field  itself.  The  experience  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  what  some  writers  have  spoken  of  as  a  "movement  of 
attention."  The  experience  of  the  analysis  is  distinct  from  that  of 
ordinary  perception,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  of  a  motor 
impulse  on  the  other.  It  is  oftentimes  a  striking  experience  and 
seems  to  come  with  a  rush  or  as  a  flash.  These  suggestions  are  based 
directly  on  the  writer's  introspections,  but  are  supported  by  occa- 
sional remarks  of  subjects  to  the  effect  that  they  seemed  to  see  the 
relations  involved  in  solution  directly,  and  without  the  use  of 
imagery. 

The  advantage  of  the  ideational  field  over  the  perceptual,  in 
part  at  least,  was  noted  as  consisting  in  the  lopping  off  of  irrelevant 
details,  the  reduction  of  distracting  motor  tendencies,  which  are 
quite  pronounced  with  the  perceptual  field,  and  the  resulting  ability 
in  the  ease  of  the  ideational  image  field  of  keeping  the  entire  system 
of  transformations  within  the  span  of  consciousness.  Part  of  the 
advantage  of  the  verbal  image  field  over  the  factual  is  to  be  found 
in  the  still  further  foreshortening  made  possible  and  also  in  the 
greater  control  in  the  way  of  recall.  The  verbal  image  does  not 
always  come  after  the  factual  but  is  used  in  building  up  the  factual, 
the  latter  often  being  dragged  in  bit  by  bit  and  held  by  means  of 
words  until  a  total  factual  image  has  been  built  up.  The  complete 
factual  image  may  then  be  superseded  by  a  compact  verbal  state- 
ment. The  generalized  formula  was  essential  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  puzzles  in  which  complex  changes  could  be  introduced,  the 
changes,   however,   being  in   accordance  with   a  single   principle. 
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There  was  no  magic  in  the  verbal  statement,  however,  as  was  shown 
by  failure  in  a  ease  where  the  rule  was  memorized  without  the  per- 
formance of  the  analyses  of  which  it  was  the  expression.  The  gen- 
eralized formula  was  most  readily  developed  by  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  logic  of  scientific  method. 

The  relative  independence  of  analysis  and  imagery  is  shown  by 
the  double  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mere  presence  of  images 
directly  related  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand  was  found 
to  be  of  no  avail  unless  the  act  of  analysis  were  performed,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  previous  experience  seemed  to  be  eflPective  in 
determining  a  perceptual  analysis  in  which  no  trace  of  imagery 
could  be  found. 

The  general  point  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  section  to 
maintain  is  that  in  place  of  merely  contrasting  extreme  tyi)es  of 
learning,  such  as  the  ''human"  and  the  ''animal,"  or  of  making  a 
hierarchy  of  i)ercepts,  images  and  concepts,  what  is  needed  is  a 
working  out  of  the  sorts  of  analysis  which  may  occur  within  the  per- 
ceptual field,  and  within  the  image  field,  whether  factual  or  verbal, 
and,  in  connection  with  this,  to  determine  more  precisely  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  mental  stuff,  or  fields,  themselves.  On  this  double  basis 
it  might  be  possible  to  exhibit  the  rich  complexity  of  human  forms 
of  learning,  and  by  means  of  this  to  catalogue  the  narrower  but  still 
surprisingly  extensive  range  of  animal  methods.  The  gross  char- 
acterizations would  still  have  their  value,  but  the  finer  distinctions 
would  undoubtedly  prove  significant  in  precise  evaluations. 

2.    Conditions  op  Efficiency 

a.  The  Pact  of  Variations. — ^It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  abrupt  drops  in  time,  in  a  given  practise  series,  or 
sharp  increases  in  score  when  the  times  are  kept  constant,  are  due 
to  variations  in  method.  In  accordance  with  this  plateaus  have  been 
interpreted  as  conditions  of  stagnation  in  which  variations  fail  to 
appear.*  In  the  puzzle  experiments  this  general  result  was  con- 
firmed. The  eflBciency  was  found  to  be  directly  dependent  upon 
success  in  getting  the  most  appropriate  methods  or  technique. 

6.  The  Consciousness  of  Variations. — It  has  been  maintained  by 
some  that  variations  in  method  are  most  effective  when  they  are  not 
attended  to,  when  they  come  and  also  build  themselves  into  habits 
"unconsciously"  or  "marginally"  rather  than  "consciously"  or 
' '  f  ocally . '  *  *    The  results  of  the  puzzle  experiments  are  in  accord  with 

*  Book,  **  The  Psychology  of  Skill,"  p.  168. 

•Swift,  "Mind  in  the  Making,"  p.  213.  Book,  "The  Psychology  of  Skill," 
p.  171. 
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this  view  so  far  as  the  coming  of  variations  is  concerned,  but  not  as 
to  the  subsequent  relations,  the  employment  of  the  variations.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  fortunate  variations  came  altogether 
unpremeditatedly.  The  various  relations  in  which  a  motor  varia- 
tion and  its  analysis  may  stand  have  been  indicated  in  section  1,  and 
the  case  of  the  variation  appearing  first  and  its  analysis  or  the  real- 
ization of  its  significance  coming  at  a  later  point  in  its  course  bulks 
large  numerically  in  the  results.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  vary  which  may  be  favored  or  hindered  in  ways  to  be  dis- 
cussed presently. 

The  value  of  the  variations,  in  the  puzzle  experiments,  seems  to 
have  varied  rather  directly  with  the  precision  with  which  they  were 
analyzed  and  with  the  extent  to  which  they  were  treated  as  hypoth- 
eses to  be  systematicaUy  tested  with  subsequent  adoption  or  re- 
jection. In  other  words,  the  drops  in  the  curves,  the  time  being  the 
variable,  were  coincident  with  consciously  adopted  variations  rather 
than  with  "unconscious"  ones. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  of  results,  as  between  the  present 
study  and  some  earlier  work  on  training,  is  not  perfectly  clear.  It 
may  be  that  the  task  of  learning  the  typewriter  or  of  using  the 
punching  bag  is  more  complex  than  that  of  manipulating  the  puz- 
zles. In  complex  forms  of  manipulation  attention  to  a  single  point 
of  method  is  likely  to  mean  the  loss  of  anticipatory  adjustment  to  the 
next  step,  and  consequently  a  loss  in  time  in  so  far  as  that  later  part 
of  the  manipulation  is  concerned.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  negative  instances  cited  by  Book."  For  the  control  of  the 
variation  itself,  however,  and  especially  for  its  reliability  under 
changed  conditions,  th^  explicit  analysis  and  testing  seem  to  be  of 
very  great  value.  The  loss  due  to  failure  of  anticipatory  adjust- 
ment to  other  parts  of  the  process  is  likely  to  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  control  of  the  variation  itself. 

c.  Conditions  Favoring  Variability  and  Control. — (1)  Physical 
Condition.  Book  and  others  have  pointed  out  the  significance  of 
good  physical  condition  for  furthering  the  occurrence  of  variations 
in  method.''  In  his  experiments  the  upward  change  of  level  from  the 
plateaus  came  on  "good  days"  and  as  a  result  of  the  variations 
which  then  occurred.  Variations  in  method  in  dealing  with  puzzle 
problems  were  likewise  found  to  be  dependent  on  high  level  attention 
and  the  latter  to  be  decidedly  aflfected  by  the  physical  tone. 

(2)  Attitude.  Of  especial  significance  in  the  determination  of 
the  occurrence  and  character  of  variations  in  the  puzzle  experiments 

• "  The  Psychology  of  Skill,"  1908,  pp.  96-97. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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was  what  might  be  called  the  x)ersonal  attitude  of  the  subject.  Two 
forms  of  personal  attitude  inimical  to  the  occurrence  or  utilization 
of  variations  appeared  with  especial  prominence.  They  might  be 
called  the  submissive,  or  suggestible,  and  the  self -attentive. 

The  former  of  these  appears  in  the  presence  of  a  person  sup- 
I)osed  to  "know  the  answer."  The  object  of  attention  is  here  the 
person  with  the  *' prestige-suggestion"  rather  than  the  problem  itself. 
Not  only  is  the  tendency  for  variations  to  appear  around  the  prob- 
lem inhibited  by  the  shift  of  attention  to  the  ''prestige-person/' 
but  the  special  forms  of  variation  which  constitute  criticism  and 
evaluation  are  similarly  affected.  This  attitude  must  be  carefully 
reckoned  with  in  all  tests  of  inteUigence.  In  the  puzzle  experiments 
this  tendency  was  so  marked  with  two  of  the  subjects  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  entirely  screen  himself  from  view  in 
order  that  slight  movements  of  his  should  not  be  taken,  correctly  or 
erroneously,  as  indications  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  cer- 
tain manipulations.  This  negative  effect  of  the  *' prestige-sugges- 
tion" was  even  more  marked  in  certain  cases  of  reactions  to  novel 
situations  of  a  more  distinctly  social  type  than  the  puzzle  experiments. 

In  the  ''self -attentive"  attitude  the  attention,  as  is  suggested  by 
the  name,  is  not  on  the  problem  but  on  the  self.  The  self  is  felt  to 
be  on  trial  "What  sort  of  a  self  shall  I  and  others  consider  myself 
to  be?"  is  the  question  which  occupies  attention,  and  this  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  state  of  worry,  of  emotional  tension,  which  still 
further  distracts  from  the  problem  in  hand. 

These  two  attitudes  are  closely  related  in  that  both  arise  from  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  self,  a  lack  of  a  self-confidence  which  would 
permit  the  attention  to  go  to  the  problem  in  hand.  They  are  espe- 
cially likely  to  arise  in  face  of  a  novel  situation,  one  concerning 
which  the  subject  thinks  himself  to  be  ignorant  or  inept.  The 
puzzles  presented  a  novel  situation  in  this  sense,  and  the  occurrence 
of  these  attitudes  was  especially  prominent  in  the  first  attempts  of  a 
subject  with  his  first  puzzle.  In  some  cases  the  first  success  brought 
a  complete  reversal  of  attitude  in  dealing  with  later  puzzles  even  in 
cases  where  there  were  few  elements  in  conmion  between  the  puzzles 
concerned. 

(3)  Assumptions.  The  variability  of  the  subjects  was  affected 
not  merely  by  their  physical  condition  and  emotional  attitude,  but 
also  by  the  general  assumptions  which  they  made  and  more  or  less 
explicitly  held  in  mind  concerning  the  nature  of  the  special  problem 
in  hand.  These  assumptions  often,  apparently,  were  set  up  acci- 
dentally and  became  thoroughly  entrenched  without  being  subjected 
to  criticism.    The  first  glance  at  a  puzzle  seemed  in  many  cases  to 
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suggest  a  particular  way  of  stating  the  problem  or  of  defining  the 
place  or  type  of  solution  without  there  being  any  active  search  for 
other  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter  or  any  criticism  of  the  way  ac- 
cepted. The  assumption  thus  uncritically  set  up  in  some  cases 
limited  the  movements  made  by  the  subject  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  puzzle,  and  consequently,  in  some  instances,  rendered  the  solu- 
tion impossible. 

This  negating  effect  of  a  given  assumption  was  qualitative  as 
well  as  spatial.  The  essential  parts  of  the  apparatus  might  be 
selected  but  with  the  wrong  assumption.  This  assumption,  then, 
either  limited  the  motor  variations  or  made  the  subject  insensitive 
to  variations  not  in  line  with  the  assumption  in  question.  In  some 
cases  the  appropriate  variation  would  take  place  many  times  but 
would  pass  unnoticed.  To  the  observer  it  would  seem  that  the  sub- 
ject must  have  a  negative  hallucination  in  regard  to  the  variation  in 
question. 

The  assumptions  often  had  an  inertia,  an  apparently  volitional 
persistency  about  them,  which  seemed  inversely  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  critical  consideration  accorded  to  them. 

These  fixed  assumptions  were  broken  up  in  several  ways.  In 
some  cases  the  puzzle  was  solved  almost  immediately  on  coming 
back  to  it  later  in  the  day.  The  particular  set  of  consciousness  had 
been  broken  up  by  this  change  and  new  points  of  view  were  pos- 
sible. There  were  a  number  of  rather  striking  cases  of  a  similar 
sort  on  first  awaking  in  the  morning.  There  seemed  introspectively 
to  be  here  not  merely  an  increase  in  general  variability  due  to  phys- 
ical freshness,  but  also  a  shifting  of  values  and  probabilities,  which 
led  to  new  lines  of  attack.  At  other  times  the  change  of  point  of 
view  was  more  purposive.  Random  manipulation  was  occasionally 
adopted  by  the  subjects  with  the  hope  that  either  the  solution  might 
be  reached  accidentally  or  that  some  novel  position  of  the  puzzle 
might  suggest  an  opening.  More  sophisticated  attempts  were  at 
times  made,  especially  by  those  who  had  had  training  in  logic  and 
scientific  methods.  In  these  cases  the  assumption  would  be  analyzed 
out,  criticized,  and  modified  or  set  aside  while  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  other  assumptions,  and  even  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  assumptions  and  then  to  take  up  the  problem  of  their 
relative  evaluation.  The  bare  logical  contradictory  proved  its  value 
in  stimulating  this  search  for  a  concrete  other. 

The  purposive  employment  of  this  technique  of  explicit  con- 
sciousness and  definition  of  assumptions,  of  search  for  new  points 
of  view,  of  rapid  but  tentative  evaluation  of  assumptions  and  the 
thorough  testing  of  the  one  chosen  as  most  probable,  with  accompany- 
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ing  avoidance  of  mere  repetition,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  valuable 
means  of  furthering  efficiency  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  was, 
of  course,  limited  in  effectiveness  by  differences  in  variability  native 
to  the  individual  or  due  to  age,  physical  condition,  presence  of  re- 
lated habits  and  ideas,  attitude,  and  the  thousand  and  one  factors 
whose  happy  balance  is  essential  to  maximum  efficiency. 

The  shifting  of  assumptions  whether  occurring  by  accident  or 
purpose  often  resulted  directly  in  the  solution.  There  were  several 
instances  of  this  sudden  success  after  the  subject  had  spent  three  or 
four  hours  in  working  under  a  given  assumption  and  had  become 
hopeless  of  the  outcome  and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  himself.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  shift  of  assumptions  was  due  to  instructions 
given  by  the  operator  to  the  subject  to  critically  define  the  assump- 
tion under  which  he  was  working,  to  seek  out  other  assumptions,  and 
to  test  them  either  in  turn  or  in  accordance  with  their  probability. 

In  connection  with  the  attempt  to  change  assumptions  there  ap- 
peared at  times  an  interesting  shift  in  the  accompanying  feelings  of 
probability.  In  one  case  of  this  sort  the  subject  reported  three  dis- 
tinct stages:  (1)  Hypothesis  ''A"  looked  impossible  and  ''B"  per- 
fectly convincing,  (2)  ''A"  and  "B"  appeared  of  the  same  degree 
of  probability,  (3)  "A**  appeared  convincing  and  '*B"  impossible. 

3.    Transfer 

The  term,  transfer,  is  used  rather  broadly  to  include  both  the 
specific  and  general  effects  of  a  given  experience  on  succeeding  ex- 
periences. 

a.  Specific  Motor  Habits. — (1)  A  given  subject  was  tested  with 
a  puzzle  thrown  in  chance  positions.  He  was  then  trained  to  approxi- 
mately the  physiological  limit  in  handling  four  special  but  important 
positions.  He  developed  no  general  rule  to  include  his  treatment 
of  these  special  positions.  He  was  then  retested  with  the  puzzle  in 
chance  positions.  Another  subject  was  trained  entirely  with  chance 
jwsitions,  in  a  series  approximately  half  the  length  of  the  first  sub- 
ject's series.  The  second  tests  of  the  first  subject  showed  no  im- 
provement over  the  initial  results  and  were  inferior  to  those  of  the 
second  subject.  This  failure  to  profit  by  the  highly  specialized 
training  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  a  generalized  rule  of 
procedure.  As  it  was,  each  chance  position  was  first  reduced  to  one 
of  the  four  special  positions  and  then  the  solution  was  proceeded 
with  instead  of  being  performed  directly. 

(2)  A  certain  puzzle  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  presented 
in  various  forms.  The  manipulations  for  these  various  forms  could 
all  be  comprised  under  a  single  formula.     This  general  formula 
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could  be  deduced  from  any  one  of  these  special  forms.  A  number 
of  subjects  were  tried  with  this  puzzle.  As  soon  as  skill  was  ac- 
quired in  dealing  with  one  form  of  the  puzzle  it  was  changed  to 
another  form.  The  subjects  who  developed  the  general  formula 
during  the  solution  of  the  first  form  were  able  to  use  the  specialized 
habits  built  up  in  the  first  form  in  the  second.  Those  who  formed 
merely  the  special  habits  without  developing  the  principle  attempted 
to  carry  over  the  habits  without  modification  and  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  the  change. 

(3)  A  subject  was  tested  with  a  puzzle  in  a  given  form.  Then 
all  the  motor  habits  necessary  for  the  rapid  solution  of  this  form 
were  built  up  by  practise  on  the  separate  acts  of  manipulation  in- 
volved. The  elements  were  organically  related  in  the  successive 
forms  of  the  practise  series,  so  that  the  practise  was  not  on  the  sepa- 
rate elements  merely  but  on  their  connections.  At  the  close  of  the 
practise  series  the  subject  was  given  the  complete  form,  which  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  initial  test.  This  form  was  not  recognized 
as  being  related  to  the  practise  series,  and  the  habits  built  up  there 
were  not  brought  into  use. 

In  general,  the  value  of  specific  habits  under  a  change  of  condi- 
tions depended  directly  on  the  presence  of  a  general  idea  which 
would  serve  for  their  control. 

b.  Concrete  Imagery, — The  mere  presence  of  imagery,  although 
vivid  and  of  closely  related  puzzles,  was  no  guarantee  of  its  effi- 
ciency. Very  often  attention  rested  on  some  superficial  point  of 
similarity  and  progress  toward  solution  seemed  to  be  delayed  instead 
of  hastened.  The  value  of  the  image  as  well  as  of  the  motor  habit 
depended  on  the  precision  of  the  analysis. 

c.  Attitudes  and  Attention, — ^As  has  been  previously  stated,  the 
first  success  often  brought  a  complete  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
puzzles.  This  transfer  or  extension  of  mood  seemed  at  times  to  be 
almost  reflexly  accomplished,  so  direct  did  it  appear.  A  change  in 
the  subject's  idea  of  himself,  from  that  of  one  incapable  of  solving 
such  a  problem  to  one  capable  of  doing  so,  probably  played  a  part  in 
the  change  of  mood.  A  similar  but  less  decided  change  of  mood  was 
at  times  accomplished,  in  the  absence  of  success,  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  subject  was  doing  as  well  as  others.  An  attitude  of  self- 
confidence  was  at  times  self -induced  through  an  idea  of  its  value, 
and  subjects  were  able  by  this  means  to  avoid  a  state  of  confusion 
when  in  difficulty,  to  which  state  they  had  previously  fallen  victims. 

No  evidence  was  secured  in  favor  of  an  automatic  change  in 
level  of  attention,  but  there  were  indications  of  its  indirect  control 
by  means  of  ideals  of  what  constituted  an  efficient  state  of  attention. 
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d.  Ideals  of  Method. — The  great  significance  of  ideals  of  method 
has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  emphasized.  This  significance  was 
especially  striking  in  proportion  as  the  situation  in  question  was  dis- 
tinctly novel.  The  idea  of  efficiency  as  a  goal  to  be  reached,  the 
ideals  of  scientific  method,  and  the  ideal  of  an  optimum  personal 
attitude  were  among  the  most  important  of  these. 

4.  Memory 
The  most  striking  point  in  regard  to  memory  was  its  relation  to 
continued  analysis.  Memory  cues  were  promptly  substituted  for 
continued  perception  of  relations.  This  meant,  where  successfully 
carried  out,  a  great  saving  in  time,  but  very  often  the  attempt  was 
premature.  There  were  illusions  of  memory  with  resulting  errors 
and  perhaps  failure  after  initial  success,  and  there  was  memorizing 
of  irrelevant  features  along  with  the  significant  ones.  In  some  cases 
the  conviction  as  to  the  correctness  of  an  erroneous  memory  was  so 
great  as  to  prevent  further  analysis  and  to  keep  the  subject  indefi- 
nitely at  a  fruitless  line  of  attack.  It"  was  easier  to  rely  upon 
memory  than  to  analyze  the  relations  out  afresh,  and  this  may  have 
contributed  something  to  its  volitional  character.  In  general,  the 
subjects  succeeded  best  who  held  their  memories  flexibly  as  hypoth- 
eses subject  to  rejection  or  revision  as  the  case  might  be. 

5.    Plateaus  and  Hiebarchies 

The  term  plateau  is  here  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  include  periods 
of  little  improvement  whether  of  long  or  short  duration.  Plateaus 
in  which  the  times  were  fluctuating  but  remained  at  a  high  level 
occurred  where  there  was  a  shifting  back  and  forth  between  rival 
methods,  more  or  less  consciously  employed,  or  where  some  feature 
remained  intractable  to  control.  Plateaus  of  the  uniform  type  oc- 
curred where  a  single  method  had  become  well  established  which  was 
not  the  most  efficient  one  for  the  situation. 

As  has  been  stated  earlier,  the  drops  in  the  curve  depended  very 
largely  on  variations  in  method  and  their  conscious  use  as  hypoth- 
eses. Where  the  puzzle  involved  repetitive  elements  combined  in 
complex  ways,  a  most  valuable  variation  was  the  getting  of  some 
mental  grasp  of  the  processes  as  a  unity.  Various  forms  of  unity 
have  been  discussed  under  section  1,  Extent  of  Analysis.  In  gen- 
eral, ability  to  anticipate  the  succeeding  steps  was  most  important 
for  the  process  of  short-circuiting,  and  where  this  process  was  total 
in  character,  in  the  way  of  a  unitary  view,  the  development  of 
higher  units  of  action  was  most  rapidly  attained. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Solution  op  Problems 

1.    General  Nature  op  the  Processes  op  Solution 

a.  Accident  and  Analysis. — The  solutions  of  the  major  puzzle- 
problem,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  minor  problems  of  manipula- 
tion concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  skill,  on  the  other,  were  of 
the  most  varied  types  as  far  as  the  relation  of  analysis  to  success 
is  concerned.  In  general,  the  solutions  were  not  the  result  of  mere 
straightaway  thinking  and  the  consequent  formulation  of  a  thor- 
oughgoing plan  of  action,  but  were  the  outcome  of  an  extremely 
complex  interrelation  of  more  or  less  random  impulses  and  of  ideas. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  solution  came  entirely  by  accident  as 
far  as  the  essential  movement  was  concerned,  but,  even  then,  there 
was  usually  some  awareness  of  the  general  position  just  before  or 
just  after  the  successful  movement.  Thus,  in  one  case  of  a  purely 
accidental  success  a  vivid  visual  impression  of  the  final  position  was 
obtained,  and  the  solution  later  flashed  upon  the  subject  by  means 
of  an  involuntary  analysis  of  the  resulting  image.  In  most  cases  of 
accidental  success,  however,  instead  of  a  precise  analysis  there  re- 
sulted at  first  merely  a  limitation  of  the  problem  center  to  the  gen- 
eral region  or  kind  of  movement  connected  with  the  solution. 

In  a  contrasted  type  of  cases  anticipatory  analysis  played  the 
leading  role  of  determining  the  main  line  of  solution  and  accidental 
impulses  were  eflPective  merely  in  the  detailed  processes. 

(1)  A  number  of  illustrations  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
successes  were  actuaUy  achieved  will  next  be  given.  These  are 
grouped  into  four  grades  or  types  distinguished  according  to  the 
relative  dominance  and  temporal  priority  of  accident  or  of  analysis. 

(a)  In  the  following  cases  there  was  no  element  of  anticipation 
of  the  result  connected  with  the  successful  movement: 

''The  final  solution  was  a  sheer  accident.  I  was  just  starting  to 
put  the  parts  back  in  the  original  position  in  order  to  begin  a  new 
solution,  when  I  thought  I  saw  my  way  through.*' — Bg  (Semicircle 
and  Ring  Puzzle). 

'*I  have  no  idea  in  the  world  how  I  did  it.  I  remember  moving 
the  loop  of  the  heart  around  the  end  of  the  bar,  and  the  two  pieces 
suddenly  came  apart."— if ^  (Heart  and  Bow  Puzzle). 

21 
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List  of  Puzzles:  Key  to  Piate  I 

1,  Fan  Wire;  2,  Bicycle;  3,  Semicircle  and  Ring;  4,  Heart  and  Bow; 
6,  Hook  and  Eye;  6,  Two  Face. 

7,  Maze  Wire;  8,  Sliding  Triangles;  9,  Hinged  Loop;  10,  Hinged  Dart; 
11,  Star  and  Crescent;  12,  Hinged  Rectangle;  13,  Cross  and  Ring. 

14,  Double  Hinged  Dart;  15,  Triple  Horseshoe;  16,  Triple  Ring;  17,  Hinged 
Dumbbell. 

18,  Jiujitsu;   19,  Twisted  Nails;  20,  Twisted  Wire;  21,  Twisted  Anchors. 

22,  Fighting  Pig;  23,  Fighting  Pig;  24,  Fighting  Pig;  25,  Chain  and  Ring. 

26,  Chinese  Ring  10;  27,  Mounted  Wire  Loop;  28,  Chinese  Ring;  29,  Double 
Circle  and  Semicircle;  30,  Chinese  Ring  6. 

31,  Six-piece  Cross  Long;  32,  Twelve-piece  Cross;  33,  Wizard  Cross;  34, 
See  Dar. 

35,  Katzenjammer;  36,  Lone  Star  War;  37,  Race  War. 
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''I  tried  random  fumbling  for  several  minutes  purposely  to  see 
if  anything  would  turn  up.  ...  I  was  only  inattentively  aware  of 
what  I  was  doing  and  did  not  plan  it  out.  Was  shocked  with  sur- 
prise when  the  rider  came  oflf." — Br  (Fan  Wire  Puzzle). 

(6)  In  the  cases  to  be  given  next  the  successful  movement  was 
entered  upon  accidentally,  but  was  completed  purposely  and  with 
more  or  less  definite  anticipation  of  the  result. 

''  ...  So  I  shook  the  thing  into  the  original  position,  and 
worked  with  it  again  aimlessly.  The  first  thing  I  knew,  the  i)ointed 
ends  were  through  the  rings,  and  by  working  at  this  position  in  a 
manner  hard  to  describe,  I  got  the  two  apart" — Wh  (Twisted 
Nails). 

'*I  got  it  oflP  in  a  way  I  had  decided  I  couldn't.  I  saw  a  little 
way  ahead  that  it  would  come  oflf." — Ta  (Wire  Maze). 

''The  impulse  to  swing  up  the  central  loop  came  with  a  rush. 
It  was  followed  by  a  partial  perceptual  cognition  of  its  correctness." 
— Br  (Wire  Maze). 

''I  tried  this,  at  first  idly,  but  then,  as  I  progressed,  I  had  a  dim 
idea  that  I  was  doing  something,  and  gave  careful  attention.  As 
I  did  this,  I  saw  that  I  had  not  merely  made  a  difference,  but  had 
entirely  freed  the  end  of  the  chain  which  I  had  used  as  a  loop,  and 
that  therefore  I  could  entirely  free  the  chain  from  the  stick.  I  saw 
this  a  little  before  I  came  to  it,  but  not  when  I  started  the  move- 
ment of  the  loop  through  the  hole,  nor  even  when  I  passed  the  rest 
of  the  thing  through  the  loop." — Wh  (Chain  and  Ring). 

"It  seemed  convenient  to  keep  hold  of  the  ring  after  I  had  once 
started  iV—Be  (Hinged  Rectangle). 

(c)  In  the  following  group  the  general  locus  of  the  essential 
movement  or  some  detail  of  it  was  determined  upon  in  advance  of 
the  successful  manipulation  but  the  solution  was  not  worked  out  in 
detail  and  ** accident"  entered  into  the  final  process: 

''Then  a  conspicuous  part  of  one  section  caught  the  eye  and 
from  that  time  it  seemed  certain  that  it  must  have  something  to  do 
with  the  solution.  Work  was  kept  on  about  that  point.  The  final 
solution  had  some  element  of  chance,  I  do  not  know  just  how  I  did 
it."— 22d  (Heart  and  Bow). 

"I  tried  bending  the  hinged  circle  and  pushing  it  through  the 
loops.  This  came  as  a  perceptual  impulse,  a  sudden  glimpse  of  re- 
lations not  fully  worked  out,  but  fairly  clear  for  the  first  step." — 
Br  (Double  Circle  and  Semicircle). 

In  the  following  transitional  case  the  "accidental"  impulse 
following  on  the  preliminary  analysis  was  caught  in  passage  and 
was  terminated  purposely: 
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**The  result  followed  a  deliberate  attempt  to  attack  the  loop 
end  after  recognizing  the  ring  end  to  be  impossible.  The  last  step 
in  the  solution  was  a  perceptual  impulse  with  a  flash  of  recognition 
of  its  similarity  to  a  movement  in  a  similar  puzzle." — Rr  (Semi- 
circle and  Chain). 

(d)  In  the  following  cases  the  anticipatory  analysis  was  much 
more  complete : 

^'I  knew  how  to  do  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  it.  A  visual  image  of  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  Heart  and  Bow  came  on  first  sight.''— Ta 
(Hook  and  Eye). 

''Considerable  uncontrolled  manipulation  was  indulged  in,  but 
the  ring  was  not  gotten  off  in  such  manipulation.  The  random 
movement  seems,  however,  in  some  way  to  have  suggested  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  the  puzzle,  and  the  latter  ended  in  its  solution. 
The  manipulation  resulting  in  success  was  here  the  testing  of  a 
definite  hypothesis. " — Wh  (Wire  Maze). 

"I  began  with  rather  aimless  placing  of  pegs  in  order  to  get  the 
hang  of  the  moves  .  .  .  made  several  trials  with  a  little  analysis 
preceding  each,  but  with  no  attempt  at  a  complete  analysis.  Each 
time  I  would  find  myself  brought  to  a  stop  without  finishing  and 
would  have  to  analyze.  Finally  I  analyzed  the  whole  thing  out 
beginning  at  the  end,  as  follows:  Since  the  hole  marked  'Havana' 
is  to  be  left  open  till  the  last  (according  to  directions),  the  two  holes 
distant  two  places  from  this  can  be  left  till  the  next  to  the  last ;  the 
two  holes  distant  two  places  from  these  come  next  in  order.  I  fol- 
lowed back  in  this  way  till  I  saw  which  were  the  first  that  must  be 
fiUed.    My  analysis  worked  promptly.'* — Wh  (Lone  Star  War). 

The  cases  given  above  were  selected  from  a  large  number  in  the 
most  of  which  the  relations  are  much  more  complex.  In  the  cases 
given  as  illustrating  accidental  solutions,  various  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  think  the  thing  out  or  to  follow  some  apparently  promis- 
ing suggestion  had  been  made  previous  to  the  successful  impulse. 
As  has  been  previously  stated,  in  most  of  the  cases  of  accidental 
success  the  subject  noticed  the  final  position  of  the  parts  just  after 
the  solution,  and  so  was  in  a  position  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  movements 
concerned  with  other  portions  of  the  puzzle. 

(2)  DiflBculty  of  Anticipatory  Analysis.  In  the  cases  given  as 
illustrating  the  anticipatory  type  of  solution,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
in  the  second  and  third  the  development  of  a  plan  of  procedure  fol- 
lowed upon  a  period  of  more  or  less  random  manipulation.  The 
first  illustration  is  that  of  an  immediate  and  total  solution.  But 
this  subject  had  already  solved  a  puzzle  very  similar  to  the  one  in 
question.    No  cases  were  found  in  which  a  really  novel  puzzle  was 
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*'seen  through"  at  once.  One  of  the  subjects  was  given  the  task  of 
solving  a  fairly  diflBcult  puzzle  without  touching  it.  Three  hours 
were  spent  in  consideration  of  the  puzzle  before  the  subject  felt  sure 
that  he  had  solved  it.  Despite  the  improbability  of  the  references 
to  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  being  intelligible  to  the  reader  a  quotation 
or  two  from  the  subject's  notes  may  throw  some  light  on  the  diffi- 
culties involved.  '*I  guess  this  last  was  wrong,  for  the  folding  ring 
would  not  drop  from  the  staple  to  the  split  ring,  as  I  had  thought; 
and  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  small  staple,  where  it  falls  across 
without  trouble  upon  the  larger  staple.  But  does  it  do  this!  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  be  sure.  Simple  as  the  question  seems,  I  can  not 
easily,  without  trial,  make  out  the  answer.  But  if  I  imagine  a  solid 
ring  in  the  position  into  which  I  have  supposed  the  folding  ring  to 
'fall,'  I  see  that  it  could  not  be  got  back  into  original  position  of  the 
folding  ring,  and  thence  I  conclude  that  I  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  folding  ring  would  simply  fall  over  on  the  large 
staple.  ...  If  I  could  see  how  to  put  the  folding  ring — supposed  to 
be  entirely  off— on  to  the  larger  staple,  I  should  have  it.  ...  I  am 
anxious  to  put  my  plan  to  the  test.  I  believe  that  I  can  see  through 
it  all  right." 

The  subject  then  began  the  actual  manipulation  to  test  the  theo- 
ries worked  out.  **  Immediately  I  met  a  difficulty,  and  see  that  I 
shall  have  to  analyze  further.  The  difficulty  consists  in  the  small 
ring  getting  in  the  way.  .  .  .  Got  through  the  previous  difficulty  all 
right,  but  ran  across  another."— TT/i  (Double  Circle  and  Semicircle). 

The  difficulties  in  picturing  transformations  in  three  dimensions 
are  so  great  that  few  of  the  subjects  tried  with  any  great  persistence 
to  think  the  thing  clear  through  in  advance.  Then  too  the  impulse 
to  manipulate  seemed  to  be  very  strong,  and  this  served  to  inhibit 
prolonged  anticipatory  analysis.  '*I  started  with  the  purpose  of 
working  by  plan  only,  to  solve  it  with  anticipatory  analysis,  but  got 
too  impatient  to  see  the  parts  in  other  positions  to  really  test  it"— 
Ta  (Hinged  Rectangle). 

Even  after  a  long  practise  series  in  which  the  puzzle  had  been 
successfully  manipulated  and  the  act  reduced  to  one  of  skill,  the 
subject  was  in  some  cases  without  any  definite  geometrical  concep- 
tions of  the  actual  transformations.  The  necessary  cues  for  move- 
ment had  been  learned  in  their  proper  order,  but  a  unified  concep- 
tion had  not  been  obtained.  In  one  case  of  this  sort — another  subject 
working  on  the  ** folding  ring"  puzzle  mentioned  two  paragraphs 
above — a  low  grade  unity  was  obtained  by  conceiving  the  process 
as  one  of  rhythmic  reversal.  This  conception  of  the  process  came 
as  a  distinct  experience  and  proved  itself  of  value  in  the  acquisition 
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of  control  of  the  part  movements  involved,  but  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
rather  superficial  conception. 

Although  a  number  of  the  puzzles  had  familiar  geometrical 
forms,  such  as  circles,  pentagons,  triangles,  etc.,  geometrical  con- 
cepts of  the  usual  school  type  did  not  seem  to  play  a  very  large  part 
in  the  actual  solutions.  The  problem  in  most  of  the  cases  required 
more  or  less  complicated  transformations  in  three  dimensions,  and 
the  mental  construction  of  these  transformations  constituted  a  diffi- 
cult task  and  one  for  which  the  more  statical  type  of  training  re- 
ceived in  the  study  of  geometry  seemed  to  furnish  but  little  assist- 
ance. The  experiences  of  everyday  life  with  extensible  objects  came 
in  a  number  of  times.  **If  it  were  a  rubber  band  and  one  end  were 
held  on  the  split  ring  just  inside  the  loop  of  the  large  staple,  the 
other  end  could  be  so  moved  as  to  compass  at  once  the  end  of  the 
staple  and  the  end  of  the  split  ring  .  .  .  ."  A  few  puzzles  in  two 
dimensions  were  tried  where  the  problem  was  the  construction  of  a 
figure.  Part  of  the  problem  was  to  determine  the  sort  of  figure  to 
be  constructed.  ''I  hit  on  the  idea  of  a  square  from  the  result  of 
one  of  the  tentative  combinations.  This  seemed  a  likely  enough  goal 
for  the  puzzle  and  I  could  approach  the  problem  methodically, 
namely  by  making  a  table  of  the  relative  sides  and  areas,  and  seeing 
if  the  total  area  was  such  that  it  would  be  a  perfect  square  of  any 
side  that  could  be  got  from  combining  the  sides  of  the  pieces.  .  .  . 
The  total  area  would  thus  be  that  of  the  side  of  a  square  with  its 
side  the  longest  side  of  the  large  triangle.  I  considered  the  other 
combinations  of  sides  which  would  add  up  to  4,  and  experimented 
a  little  quickly  getting  the  square."  The  two-dimensional  problem 
was  more  susceptible  of  attack  by  geometrical  methods  than  were 
the  tridimensional. 

There  was  no  question  that  the  puzzles  demanding  transforma- 
tions in  three  dimensions  constituted  a  novel  problem  and  called 
forth  untrained  functions.  That  was  suspected  and  was  the  reason 
for  the  selection  of  the  material,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  proved 
true  was,  nevertheless,  surprising. 

Is  there  a  single  function  for  ''transformations  in  three  dimen- 
sions "  or  are  there  numerous  special  functions?  No  experiments 
were  definitely  planned  to  test  this  point.  It  was  noticed,  however, 
that  the  ability  to  see  the  solution  of  a  puzzle  already  known  was 
affected  by  changing  its  position  relative  to  the  observer.  The  ability 
to  manipulate  it  was,  likewise,  affected  unfavorably,  and  the  ability 
to  take  a  puzzle  apart  could  be  highly  perfected  without  that  being 
true  of  the  ability  to  reverse  the  process. 

h.  Significance  of  Scientific  Methods. — Ideas  of  general  methods 
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of  procedure  seemed  to  be  more  important  in  the  attacking  of  new 
problems  of  the  tridimensional  sort  than  were  the  ideas  of  geometry. 
There  was  considerable  difference  among  the  various  subjects,  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  variations  were  set  up  as  explicit  hypotheses  to 
be  definitely  tested,  as  to  flexibility  of  fundamental  assumptions  con- 
cerning the  problem  and  as  to  the  judgment  used  in  their  formula- 
tion, as  to  the  em,ployment  of  system  and  classification,  and  the  de- 
veloping of  generalizations. 

(1)  Generalization.  The  value  of  explicit  analysis  and  gener- 
alization based  upon  it  is  shown  in  the  following  case.  In  the 
Chinese-Ring  puzzle  there  are  numerous  rings  to  be  dropped  through 
a  loop  in  a  rather  intricate  way.  One  of  the  subjects  found  that  he 
could  get  certain  rings  off  and  not  the  others.  Then  it  fiashed  across 
his  mind  that  there  was  no  apparent  fundamental  difference  in  the 
relation  of  the  rings,  and  that  if  he  analyzed  a  single  case,  a  general 
rule  could  probably  be  developed.  This  was  done  and  the  puzzle 
solved.  The  subjects  who  did  not  develop  an  explicit  rule  in  this 
case  got  into  great  difficulty  when  the  number  of  rings  was  changed. 
Another  subject  not  only  analyzed  out  the  general  rule  of  procedure 
mentioned,  in  the  first  trial,  but  also  developed  a  corollary  from  it 
as  to  the  turning  points,  which  saved  him  an  immense  amount  of 
time  and  error  as  compared  with  the  subjects  who  did  not  develop 
this  at  all  or  developed  it  so  late  in  the  series  that  erroneous  methods 
of  procedure  had  become  well  established, 

(2)  Grasping  the  Problem.  There  were  great  differences  as  to 
the  readiness  and  precision  with  which  the  concrete  problem  was 
formulated.  With  the  wire  puzzles  the  subjects  were  simply  given 
the  general  instruction:  ''Some  part  of  the  puzzle  is  to  be  removed." 
They  were  to  ''size  up"  the  situation  and  form  their  own  judgment 
as  to  the  special  problem  in  each  case.  In  the  Star  and  Crescent 
puzzle  there  is  an  interlinked  star  and  an  encircling  star.  The  inter- 
linked star  is  interlocked  with  an  ellipse  hinged  in  the  center.  The 
relation  is  that  of  two  links  in  a  chain,  one  link  being  jointed.  The 
fact  of  one  link  being  jointed  does  not  change  or  affect  the  relation  of 
interlinkage.  The  encircling  star  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  re- 
moved. One  subject  worked  at  this  puzzle  for  33,060  seconds — ^nearly 
ten  hours  altogether  on  five  different  days,  and  failed.  At  the  close 
of  the  attempt  he  was  asked  to  state  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  He 
said  that  he  was  "  trying  to  get  the  interlinked  star  off  first  and  then 
the  encircling  star  would  come  off  of  itself."  Even  here  there  was 
some  elimination,  since  the  subject  said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  the  two  parts  of  the  hinged  link,  and  that  the  solution  was 
to  be  obtained  by  passing  the  star  by  some  means  over  the  hinge.    In 
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the  case  of  another  subject  in  the  course  of  300  seconds  all  the  essen- 
tial points  in  the  solution  of  the  same  puzzle  had  been  determined. 
''  Star  *  2,'  the  encircling  star,  is  the  one  to  come  oflE.  Neither  star 
will  go  through  the  other,  therefore  the  encircling  star  must  go  over 
the  crescent.  The  movable  star  must  go  down  in  the  middle  of  that 
thing  (the  hinged  link)."— Br  (Double  Star  and  Crescent). 

(3)  Classification  and  Elimination.  In  some  cases  the  classifica- 
tion and  methods  of  elimination  used  constituted  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  solution,  and  were  rather  elaborate  in  character.  With 
the  construction  puzzles  where  there  were  a  good  many  pieces  to  be 
fitted  into  each  other  to  produce  a  given  figure — ^as  a  tridimensional 
cross — the  number  of  possible  combinations  was  exceedingly  large. 
Of  two  subjects,  both  began  with  the  classification  of  the  pieces,  as 
to  symmetry  of  the  notches,  etc.,  but  one  developed  a  much  superior 
method  of  elimination  of  possible  combinations  to  that  of  the  other. 
An  extract  from  the  record  of  the  more  successful  subject  will  be 
given,  and,  although  the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  picture  the 
transformations  described,  yet  the  method  may  become  obvious, 
*'Six  pieces!  No  doubt  it  is  a  triaxial  construction  like  the  other 
one.  [Subject  here  classified  the  pieces.]  None  have  grooves  on 
opposite  faces.  Does  this  mean  that  the  pairs  must  face  each  other, 
t.  e.,  have  grooves  toward  each  other,  as  in  the  other  puzzle!  .  .  . 
Which  are  the  pairs?  .  .  .  The  pieces  can  be  arranged  in  order  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  cut  out,  and  perhaps  this  gives  the  clue  to  the 
order  in  which  they  have  to  be  put  in.  For  if,  as  is  certain,  the 
piece  with  the  least  cut  out  has  to  be  the  last  to  go  in,  may  it  not  be 
that  the  piece  with  the  most  cut  out  has  to  be  the  first,  because  it 
will  allow  the  most  to  be  put  in  after  it  itself  is  in  position?  I 
suppose  that  it  is  not,  however,  the  amount  cut  out  of  a  single  piece 
but  of  the  pair  that  counts.  .  .  .  Any  pair  that  you  choose  must  be 
either  mates  or  at  right  angles.  This  ought  to  be  of  some  help  for 
if  this  is  settled  for  only  two  bars,  the  field  of  experimentation  would 
be  narrowed.  The  two  that  are  alike  can  not  form  a  pair,  for.  .  .  . 
Therefore  the  two  that  are  alike  must  cross  at  right  angles.  Found 
a  third  which  can  not  be  a  pair  of  either  of  the  like  ones,  and  thus 
had  one  of  each  pair.  Now  sought  among  the  remaining  two  (ex- 
cluding the  plain  bar)  for  one  which  would  be  the  mate  of  one  of 
the  like  ones.  This  was  not  such  plain  sailing,  as  the  'judgment' 
was  involved.  Judged  largely  by  the  space  left.  One  of  the  selec- 
tions promised  well,  and,  following  it  up,  I  reached  the  conclusion. ' ' 
Wh  (Six-piece  Cross). 

Elimination  by  Means  of  the  Dilemma.  In  the  case  of  another 
puzzle  where  the  number  of  different  possible  combinations  is  1,296, 
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and  only  one  is  the  correct  one,  the  method  of  elimination  becomes 
crucial.  For  unless  a  person  adopted  a  rigid  method  of  recording 
what  he  actually  did  each  time  and  did  something  different  from 
what  had  been  done  at  any  previous  trial,  he  would  be  likely  to  re- 
peat the  same  fruitless  combinations  indefinitely.  Of  two  subjects 
who  tried  this  puzzle,  both  classified  the  elements  and  each  tried  at 
first  an  apparently  promising  but  really  fruitless  method  of  combi- 
nation. Then  in  the  case  of  one  subject  the  idea  of  exhausting  the 
possibilities  by  means  of  a  dilemma,  with  elimination  at  each  divi- 
sion, occurred  together  with  a  happy  insight  as  to  starting  point. 
The  other  subject  failed  to  solve.  In  the  case  of  this  particular 
problem,  the  getting  of  a  particular  combination  of  figures  on  the 
faces  of  four  cubes,  an  algebraical  or  ** logical"  type  of  analysis 
was  much  more  applicable  than  in  the  case  of  the  wire  puzzles. 
Some  transformations  in  three  dimensions  had  to  be  imagined,  but, 
in  the  main,  substitutions  could  be  made  for  this  in  terms  of  symbols 
which  could  be  treated  in  a  highly  analytical  fashion. 

(4)  Flexibility  and  Explicitness  of  Assumptions.  One  impor- 
tant difference  in  methods  of  solution  was  to  be  found  in  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  assumptions  employed  as  well  as  in  the  explicitness 
with  which  these  assumptions  were  conceived.  It  had  apparently 
never  occurred  to  the  subject  who  worked  ten  hours  on  the  Star  and 
Crescent  puzzle  to  question  his  assumption  that  the  interlocked  star 
was  the  one  to  come  off.  That  assumption  suggested  itself  to  him  in 
some  more  or  less  accidental  way,  and  was  not  itself  made  an  object 
of  criticism.  The  proper  method  of  manipulation  in  its  initial 
stages  occurred  accidentally  a  great  many  times  in  his  work,  but  he 
seemed  blind  to  all  such  possibilities. 

(a)  Uncritical  Acceptance  of  Similarity  Suggestion.  Similar- 
ity to  another  puzzle  in  some  cases  acted  in  this  negative  way,  the 
similarity  being  in  regard  to  some  non-essential  feature,  and  being 
accepted  uncritically.  A  number  of  puzzles  were  similar  in  having 
a  ring  which  could  be  removed  from  a  triangle,  around  whose  point 
it  hung,  by  folding  the  figure,  leaving  the  triangle  at  the  hinge,  and 
moving  the  ring  around  the  figure.  The  subjects  solved  the  later 
specimens  of  this  class  very  readily.  Then  a  puzzle  which  folded 
and  had  a  ring  on  a  movable  triangle,  as  in  the  other  cases,  but 
which  differed  from  the  others  in  that  the  triangle  was  to  be  left 
at  the  starting  point  and  not  brought  to  the  hinge,  was  given  to 
the  subjects.  They  brought  the  triangle  and  ring  to  the  hinge 
and  attempted  to  leave  the  latter  there.  This  made  the  solution 
impossible,  but  the  attempt  was  persisted  in  and  chance  opportuni- 
ties for  the  correct  solution  went  unnoticed.     One  of  the  subjects 
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said  after  success  came:  **I  thought  of  the  other  hinge  puzzles  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  hinge  and  thought  that  this  would  have  to  work 
in  the  same  way."  He  spoke  of  a  feeling  of  compulsion,  that  **the 
triangle  just  had  to  go  to  the  hinge.'*— Ta  (Wire  Maze). 

Another  subject,  after  many  attempts  to  solve  in  the  accustomed 
way  of  the  other  similar  puzzles,  brought  himself  to  question  his 
method  of  attack.  **  Maybe  I  am  working  on  the  wrong  line  alto- 
gether. .  .  .  Suppose  there  were  no  triangle,  how  would  it  come  off ! 
The  rider  is  the  only  thing  that  holds  it  on.  Hence,  if  I  get  rid  of 
the  rider  in  the  right  way,  it  will  come  oflf.  ...  I  wonder  how  it 
would  do  to  leave  the  triangle  at  the  starting  point."  The  sugges- 
tion as  to  leaving  the  rider  at  the  starting  point  was  the  correct  one. 
It  followed  this  conscious  attempt  to  change  his  assumptions. — Tz 
(Wire  Maze). 

The  Triple  Horseshoe  puzzle  was  given  to  another  subject  after 
he  had  solved  the  Star  and  Crescent.  The  Triple  Horseshoe  is  sim- 
ilar in  many  respects  to  the  Crescent  puzzle,  but  there  is  an  essential 
point  of  difference.  This  subject  not  merely  noticed  the  similarity 
at  once,  but  questioned  it  instead  of  blindly  accepting  it:  *'This  re- 
minds me  of  the  Star  and  Crescent  as  far  as  the  folding,  but  per- 
haps you  don't  do  it  that  way.  The  problem  is  to  get  the  small 
horseshoe  off.  You  naturally  can't  pull  it  over  the  large  one. 
There  must  be  some  other  way  of  getting  it,  some  feature  here  is 
quite  different  from  the  Star  and  Crescent.  Let's  take  an  entirely 
different  start."  The  correct  variation  followed  almost  at  once  on 
this  conscious  attempt  to  get  a  change  of  attitude.— Br. 

(6)  Volitional  Character  of  Assumptions.  In  some  of  the  sub- 
jects the  sticking  to  an  assumption  once  started  upon  had  a  de- 
cidedly volitional  character.  The  assumption  had  almost  the  force 
of  a  ** fixed  idea."  Aside  from  the  specific  determination  to  stick  it 
out  on  the  line  started,  there  is  the  strong  influence  of  mental 
inertia,  the  dread  of  changing.  The  latter  tendency  comes  out  with 
especial  strength  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  possible  im- 
provements in  manipulation  after  a  certain  degree  of  success  has 
been  obtained.  One  dislikes  to  change  even  though  he  may  realize 
that  his  present  method  may  not  be  theoretically  the  best.  He 
dreads  to  give  up  something  that  he  feels  confident  of  for  some- 
thing in  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  not  panning  out.  It  is 
rather  strange  that  a  similar  tendency  should  be  found  in  the  case 
of  attempts  that  are  not  successful,  in  the  first  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem. The  mental  attitude  becomes  fixed  in  a  more  or  less  chance 
way,  and  there  is  hesitancy  about  changing  even  when  the  present 
method  does  not  bring  progress. 
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(c)  Forced  Change  of  Asstunptions.  The  subjects  were  thrown 
entirely  upon  their  own  resources  as  far  as  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems were  concerned,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  experimenter 
wished  to  study  the  matter  of  assumptions.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hinged  Rectangle  puzzle  one  subject  worked  3,600  seconds  chiefly 
at  one  given  point  in  the  figure.  He  was  then  asked  to  state  his 
assumptions.  He  did  so,  stating  that  he  was  trying  to  pass  the  ring 
over  the  end  of  the  central  loop  and  so  oflf.  (The  ring  came  off,  not 
there,  however,  but  at  a  hinge  on  the  side  of  the  figure.)  He  was 
asked  to  try  a  change  of  assumptions.  After  480  seconds  more  he 
was  asked  what  he  was  doing.  He  replied,  rather  sheepishly,  that 
he  was  still  working  along  the  same  line.  He  was  then  asked  to 
state  what  other  possible  ways  of  solution  there  might  be.  He 
mentioned  the  correct  one,  **Well,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  ring 
could  come  off  at  the  hinges."  He  could  not  seem  to  bring  himself, 
however,  to  test  the  second  hyi)othesis  in  any  thoroughgoing  way. 
—We. 

(d)  Dilemma  and  Discovery:  the  dilemma  as  a  device  for 
securing  fiexibility,  explicitness  and  increased  variability.  The 
subject  mentioned  just  above  was  tried  with  another  puzzle — a 
fairly  difficult  one.  After  he  had  worked  for  awhile  along  an  im- 
possible line  and  with  no  signs  of  changing  he  was  asked  to  state 
his  assumption  as  to  the  general  plan  of  attack.  He  did  so.  He  was 
then  asked  to  state  another.  He  did  that.  He  was  then  required  to 
work  alternately  for  120  seconds  on  each  assumption,  and  within 
this  period  assigned  for  each  of  the  main  assumptions  he  was  to 
determine  explicitly  what  minor  assumptions  were  possible.  With 
this  rather  mechanical  method  of  procedure,  the  solution  was  soon 
obtained.  The  operator  did  not  tell  the  subject  what  the  other 
possibility  was,  but  forced  him  to  look  for  another.  In  this  case, 
the  divisions  were  made  exhaustively,  i.  e.,  working  at  one  side  of  a 
given  point  on  the  figure  or  on  the  other,  and  within  a  given  part  of 
that  side  of  the  figure  to  attack  this  promising  point  or  some  other. 
The  some  other  was  a  logical  contradictory,  a  mere  non-A,  in  some 
cases,  but  it  stood  for  the  fact  that  there  might  be  some  other  con- 
crete possibility  besides  the  one  chosen.  Another  subject,  who  had 
previously  failed  with  the  same  puzzle,  was  tried  with  it  again,  and 
forced  to  dichotomize  from  the  most  general  assumption  down.  The 
dichotomy  consisted  of  a  given  assumption  and  its  contradictory, 
but  where  a  fruitful  concrete  rival  hyi)othesis  was  developed  that 
was  included  specifically  within  the  contradictory,  the  mere  some- 
thing different.  In  this  case  the  subject  was  not  asked  to  alternate, 
but  was  asked  to  carry  his  divisions  down  till  they  included  the 
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final  movement.  He  did  this,  and  then  was  asked  to  choose  which 
major  assumption  and  which  minor  under  it  he  wished  to  test.  He 
was  able  to  eliminate  some  possibilities  at  once  and  choose  the  cor- 
rect combination.  He  was  then  given  the  puzzle  and  solved  it  at 
once.  In  his  previous  attempt  he  had  worked  on  the  unfruitful 
hypothesis.  Of  course  there  is  no  mechanical  way  for  the  production 
of  insights,  but  the  conscious  attempt  to  get  into  a  different  attitude, 
to  realize  that  there  may  be  other  possibilities  and  to  search  for 
them,  may  be  effective  as  a  stimulus.  In  this  case  the  happy  insight 
followed  at  once  on  the  demand  for  a  rival  assumption.  The  subject 
exclaimed  suddenly:  '* Think  I've  an  idea." — Wh  (Bicycle  puzzle). 

The  method  of  constant  dichotomizing  if  carried  to  the  bitter  end 
might  very  well  sidetrack  a  person  from  reaching  the  solution  in  the 
most  direct  manner,  it  might  prevent  his  following  a  fruitful  sug- 
gestion without  delay  and  with  confidence  that  manipulation  or  new 
suggestion  would  in  some  way  bring  the  total  solution.  A  fairly 
good  chess  player  was  asked  to  solve  the  Heart  and  Bow  puzzle  with- 
out touching  it  and  with  the  method  of  exhaustion  applied  not 
merely  to  the  major  element  in  the  solution,  but  to  the  details  of 
manipulation  at  each  step.  As  stated  before,  the  thinking  out  of 
transformations  in  three  dimensions  with  any  precision  is  extremely 
difficult — at  least  it  was  for  all  persons  tested — and  in  this  case  the 
subject  found  it  impossible  to  carry  some  of  the  minor  transforma- 
tions through  so  as  to  decide  definitely  between  rival  hypotheses  in 
advance  of  testing  them.  He  outlined  the  correct  line  of  attack, 
locating  the  critical  point  in  the  solution,  but  could  not  carry  the 
processes  through  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  precisely  how  he  would  get 
to  that  point.  Consequently  in  the  5,000  seconds  spent  in  this  way  a 
very  important  point  in  the  manipulation  at  the  ** critical"  part  was 
not  determined.  The  solution  to  that  came  the  morning  after  as  he 
was  thinking  the  experience  over. — Ft   (Heart  and  Bow  puzzle). 

The  subject  stated  that  he  thought  the  necessity  for  working  out 
all  the  details  in  the  exhaustive  fashion  required  had  impeded  him 
in  working  out  the  essential  point.  The  purpose  of  the  experimenter 
in  this  case  was  that  of  testing  not  only  how  far  the  general  solution 
could  be  attained  in  this  way,  but  also  the  extent  to  which  the  entire 
technique  of  manipulation  could  be  worked  out  in  this  completely 
anticipatory  manner.  The  case  serves  probably,  however,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  in  carrying  over  the  algebraical  type 
of  solution  to  cases  where  the  perceptual  and  image  functions  are 
essential  but  undeveloped.  The  total  time  for  solution  in  this  case 
was  10  times  that  of  the  average  of  the  subjects  who  began  manipu- 
lating at  once,  and  100  times  that  of  the  subject  who  analyzed  the 
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central  element  and  began  attack  there.  There  were  two  cases,  out 
of  the  twenty-five  solutions  of  this  puzzle  by  different  people,  where 
the  time  with  manipulation  exceeded  the  time  of  the  subject  who  did 
not  manipulate  at  all.  In  one  of  these  the  time  required  was  13,532 
seconds !  This  was  a  case,  on  the  other  hand,  of  fixed  assumptions 
and  variability  limited  by  them. 

(5)  Summary.  General  scientific  method  in  the  sense  of  render- 
ing hypotheses  explicit  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  flexible, 
of  the  active  search  for  new  points  of  view,  of  employing  some  form 
of  registration  so  as  to  avoid  mere  repetition,  of  the  rapid  evaluation 
of  different  possibilities  and  of  testing  the  ones  selected,  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  development  of  the  novel  type  of  perceptions  and 
insights  required  in  the  experiments  under  consideration,  but  it 
seems  to  have  shown  itself  to  be  an  important  means  of  stimulation 
and  control. , 

2.  The  Process  op  Analysis  as  Experibncb 
The  process  of  analysis,  of  ''seeing  through  a  thing,"  is  a  very 
distinct  experience.  In  many  cases  it  came  as  an  extremely  sudden 
transformation,  a  *' flash"  experience.  The  ''rush"  of  a  new  impulse 
and  the  "flash"  of  cognition  of  its  meaning  are  both  classed  in  this 
discussion,  rather  naively  perhaps,  as  variations.  The  degree  of 
novelty  in  the  variations  of  course  varied  widely.  The  variation  in 
some  cases  was  recognized  as  a  revival  of  an  earlier  impulse  or 
"idea,"  but  now  in  an  explicit  instead  of  in  an  earlier  indeflnite 
form  or  in  a  form  in  some  way  especially  adapted  to  the  change  of 
conditions.  The  element  of  novelty  is  just  as  striking  as  that  of  its 
revived  character  in  the  cases  where  the  latter  can  be  detected. 

The  process  of  analysis  in  the  percept  and  in  the  image  seem 
introspectively  to  the  writer  to  be  of  the  same  sort.  The  process  in 
the  case  of  perception  seems  to  be  a  change  taking  place  immediately 
in  the  perceptual  stuff,  not  the  addition  of  imagery  to  it.* 

3.  Discrimination  and  Difficulty 
A  number  of  cases  were  noted  where  discrimination  took  place 
only  as  a  result  of  actual  difficulty.  One  subject  was  trained  in  the 
solution  of  a  puzzle  and  then  the  parts  were  so  changed  that  the  ap- 
pearance was  very  different,  but  the  manipulation  required  was  ex- 
actly the  same.  The  change  in  appearance  was  not  noticed  by  the 
subject. — Wh  (Gem  Fastener). 

A  similar  experiment  was  tried,  with  the  same  subject,  with  two 

^This  result  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  obtained  by  Woodworth  in  the 
staircase  figure.     {Journal  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  1907,  4,  170.) 
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variants  of  another  puzzle  which  differed  in  the  direction  of  certain 
wires,  but  were  alike  in  manipulation ;  although  it  was  suggested  to 
the  subject  that  there  might  be  differences,  none  were  noticed,  until 
the  puzzles  were  examined  simultaneously  and  with  the  purpose  of 
looking  for  differences.  In  the  Hook  and  Eye  puzzle  a  loop  is  to  be 
moved  around  and  into  a  reentrant  ring.  It  can  be  moved  in  from 
one  side  but  not  from  the  other.  Of  nine  subjects  who  solved  the 
puzzle  only  two  made  the  discrimination  in  advance  of  the  actual 
diflSculty.  Of  those  two,  one  started  to  move  in  the  wrong  direction 
but  retraced  before  getting  into  diflSculty,  and  the  other  made  the 
error  as  a  result  of  inattention  on  the  following  trial. 

An  illustration  from  the  records  of  one  of  the  subjects  concern- 
ing the  discrimination  in  question  will  show  the  part  that  diflSculty 
plays.  The  puzzle  consists  of  a  ring  of  wire  with  a  reentrant  end  and 
a  loop  encircling  the  wire.  The  loop  is  removed  by  following  the 
wire  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  reentrant  and  then  passing  it 
over  the  reentrant  end. 

Trial  1:  **I  noticed  the  possibility  of  springing  the  ring  apart 
inside  of  the  square,  and  so  thought  of  pushing  the  loop  in  there. 
I  suspected  rather  than  saw  that  this  was  the  path  to  solution.  Felt 
sure  enough  to  start  in  that  direction,  and,  as  I  proceeded,  I  saw 
into  the  last  part  of  the  process  before  I  got  to  it.'* 

Trial  2:  **I  tried  first  putting  it  around  the  wrong  way,  in  the 
first  trial  I  had  not  felt  perfectly  clear  why  I  had  put  it  one  way 
rather  than  the  other.  Some  mechanical  resistance,  not  experienced 
in  the  preceding  trial,  made  me  suspect  that  I  was  wrong,  and  I 
looked  more  closely,  but  tried  the  other  way  and  succeeded  before 
clearly  seeing  why  one  way  was  necessary  rather  than  the  other, 
and  saw  that  as  the  ring  ended  in  the  central  prolongation  it  was 
necessary  to  push  the  rod  off  the  end  of  the  prolongation  to  get  it 
off  the  ring.''— W/i  (Hook  and  Eye). 

4.  Discrimination  and  Imagery 
This  tridimensional  transformation  type  of  discrimination  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  direct  relation  to  the  extent  of  visual  imagery 
as  reported  by  the  different  subjects.  The  following  table  of  subjects 
for  whom  the  conditions  were  directly  comparable  will  show  the 
lack  of  correlation.  The  times  for  the  first  successes  in  the  case  of 
the  Heart  and  Bow  puzzle,  first  line,  and  the  Star  and  Crescent, 
second  line,  should  decrease  from  left  to  right  if  there  were  a  direct 
relation  between  visual  imagery  and  success,  since  the  subjects  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  visual  imagery  from  left  to  right,  the 
subject  at  the  left  claiming  to  have  no  visual  imagery  whatever. 
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Br 

Heart  and  Bow    43 

Star  and  Crescent  476 

The  relation  indicated  here  would  be  that  of  a  negative  rather 
than  of  a  positive  correlation.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  negative 
correlation  would  hold  if  a  larger  number  of  cases  were  examined, 
but  that  visual  imagery  is  not  essential  to  the  process.  The  subject 
who  made  the  best  record  states  that  he  is  entirely  without  visual 
imagery.  He  is  an  instructor  in  logic  and  scientific  methods  and  is 
without  training  in  manual  arts.  Of  the  two  subjects  who  reported 
the  most  vivid  visual  imagery  one  was  very  successful  in  dealing 
with  the  puzzles,  especially  in  the  detection  of  similarity  of  a  given 
puzzle  to  earlier  puzzles  in  the  series,  but  the  other  subject  required 
400  times  as  much  time  to  do  the  first  puzzle  and  200  times  as  long 
to  solve  a  puzzle  which  was  similar  to  it  as  did  the  first  ''visile." 
Wh  seems  to  be  practically  destitute  of  visual  imagery,  but  he  solved 
fifty  puzzles,  some  of  them  being  done  under  diflBcult  conditions,  as 
with  eyes  closed,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  so  that  both  lack 
of  vision  and  unaccustomed  tactual-motor  conditions  would  prevail, 
and  with  vision  but  without  the  privilege  of  manipulating  at  all. 
His  records  were  not  included  in  the  table  just  given  as  he  per- 
formed the  solutions  in  a  different  order  from  the  other  subjects. 
His  records  for  these  two  puzzles  were  low,  54  seconds  and  238 
seconds,  but  this  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  transfer  from  earlier 
and  similar  puzzles. 

As  stated  above,  the  writer  finds  the  process  of  analysis,  as  far 
as  his  introspections  have  gone,  to  be  of  the  same  sort  whether  oc- 
curring in  the  field  of  perception  or  of  imagery.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  image  the  tridimensional  transforma- 
tions in  advance  of  any  movement,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  at 
certain  stages  a  decided  help  in  withdrawing  the  puzzle  from  sight 
or  in  closing  his  eyes  and  then  attempting  to  work  out  the  relations 
involved.  The  advantage  in  favor  of  the  image  seems  to  consist  in 
the  shearing  off  of  irrelevant  detail,  and  in  the  bringing  of  the  total 
process  within  the  time  span.  Since  the  tendencies  to  movement  are 
more  pronounced  with  perception  than  with  ideation,  the  irrelevant 
detail  mentioned  is  more  likely,  in  the  case  of  perception,  to  result 
in  distracting  movements.  The  writer's  visual  imagery  is  rather 
scanty  in  detail  of  objects,  it  comes  part  by  part,  and  is  poor  in 
coloring;  his  ''imagery"  is  shot  through  with  motor  tendencies. 
Since  no  motor  trains  were  actually  set  going  by  the  latter,  they  were 
not  distracting,  and  they  seemed  to  be  of  positive  benefit  in  binding 
the  different  parts  together.    The  building  up  of  a  unified  image  is, 
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however,  no  easy  matter  for  the  writer.  In  the  ease  of  a  complex 
puzzle  with  balls  strung  on  loops  of  string  the  final  unified  image 
was  obtained  after  a  long  process  of  painful  effort.  The  different 
stages  in  the  transformation  were  constructed  bit  by  bit  and  with  the 
help  of  verbal  imagery,  both  to  stimulate  the  process  and  to  fixate 
what  had  been  obtained.  Finally  all  the  different  steps  were  put  to- 
gether and  the  total  process  was  given  verbally.  After  it  had  once 
been  obtained  the  process  could  be  reviewed  much  more  rapidly  and 
surely  than  with  actual  manipulation. 

The  subject  who  had  complete  and  ready  visual  imagery  and  who 
also  succeeded  well  was  rather  reluctant  to  state  the  process  of 
solution  verbally;  the  verbalization  followed  upon  the  development 
of  the  visual  imagery.  In  the  eighth  trial  of  the  Chinese  Ring  puz- 
zle he  said:  ''I  think  I  can  do  it  again,  but  I  can  not  tell  how.  I 
believe  I  have  a  visual  image  of  the  different  stages  of  the  process, 
but  I  can't  describe  the  separate  steps."  In  the  eleventh  trial  he 
gave  a  verbal  account  of  the  main  process.  The  subject  with  *'no 
visual  imagery"  described  whatever  he  was  doing  while  he  was 
doing  it. 

5.    Attitudes 

a.  The  Self-attentive  Attitude. — That  the  puzzle  situation  was 
decidedly  of  the  novel  type  is  shown  not  merely  by  the  slight  capac- 
ity of  the  subjects  to  construct  mentally  the  required  transforma- 
tions but  also  by  their  emotional  attitudes.  The  first  impression  was 
frequently  that  the  puzzle  was  impossible  of  solution,  and  the  sub- 
jects spoke  of  feeling  **  hopeless"  or  * 'helpless."  There  was  a  fairly 
constant  undertone  of  questioning  as  to  whether  the  subject  was  not 
really  very  much  inferior  to  ordinary  people,  especially  when  things 
were  slow  in  opening  up.  Some  of  the  subjects  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  experimenter  must  be  getting  bored  or  that  he  would  think 
them  extremely  stupid.  An  extract  from  one  of  the  subject's  ac- 
counts will  illustrate  the  attitude. 

**It  seemed  to  me  that  if  anybody  had  given  it  to  me  without 
saying  that  it  was  a  puzzle  (a  bona  fide  one)  I  would  have  said  it 
was  impossible  up  to  the  last  minute.  I  have  a  feeling  now  of  loss 
of  esteem.  I  had  this  all  along  because  I  couldn't  do  something 
which  was  made  for  people  with  ordinary  brains  to  do.  One  conclu- 
sion that  kept  running  through  my  mind  all  the  time  was  that  I  had 
a  subordinary  brain.  I  couldn't  help  having  a  gleeful,  self-satisfied 
feeling  when  it  actually  seemed  to  be  coming  off,  although  it  was  a 
surprise." — Tz  (Chinese  Rings). 
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An  illustration  from  the  sixteenth  trial  in  the  first  practise  series 
for  the  same  subject  will  show  much  the  same  mental  state  of  affairs 
springing  up  after  the  puzzle  had  been  pretty  well  learned,  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  new  position  had  to  be  coped  with,  the  novel  situation 
breaking  in  on  a  fairly  well  established  adjustment.  ''The  heart 
was  not  slipped  over  the  end  of  the  bar  (it  would  then  have  been  off) 
but  was  pushed  back  on  the  same  side  and  instead  of  the  heart  fall- 
ing free  it  was  in  an  entirely  new  position.  This  had  to  be  studied 
out  before  the  heart  could  be  freed.  I  felt  chagrined  and  became 
nervous,  feeling  that  the  time  was  being  wasted.  I  felt  a  dislike  to 
waste  more  by  studying  anew  the  manner  of  releasing  the  heart  from 
this  new  position.  But  I  knew  this  was  necessary,  so  I  gave  up 
almost  wholly  the  idea  of  time  and  the  how  became  uppermost.  I 
became  then  less  nervous." 

This  nervous  self -consciousness  seriously  lowers  eflSciency  both  in 
the  first  solutions  and  in  the  process  of  skill  acquisition.  When  the 
break  occurs  even  late  in  the  practise  curve  all  the  old  errors,  ap- 
parently outlived,  crop  out  again  with  an  almost  fatal  regularity 
and  by  their  reappearance  gain  new  strength. 

The  latter  part  of  the  last  quotation  illustrates  the  more  or  less 
complete  change  from  this  self-conscious  attitude  to  one  of  absorp- 
tion in  the  thing  to  be  done.  The  same  subject  after  solving  his 
eleventh  puzzle  said:  **I  did  not  hurry,  made  up  my  mind  not  to  get 
flustered — a  different  attitude  toward  the  puzzles  now  than  at  first. 
I  look  at  them  now  as  I  would  a  problem  in  mathematics,  t.  e,,  I  feel 
that  I  have  some  fundamental  principles  with  which  to  attack  them. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  before  not  to  get  rattled  but  didn't  hold  to 
it.    There  seems  to  be  a  change." — Tz  (Wire  Maze). 

This  reversal  of  attitude  was  stimulated  and  brought  about  in 
various  ways : 

1.  A  chance  success  with  the  first  puzzle  in  the  case  of  one  sub- 
ject resulted  in  a  complete  change  of  attitude  toward  the  remaining 
puzzles.  The  chief  factor  here  seems  to  have  been  the  removal  of  the 
conviction  that  the  puzzle  was  impossible  of  solution.  This  convic- 
tion could  not  be  overcome  by  the  assurances  of  others;  actual  per- 
sonal success,  although  a  chance  one,  was  necessary  in  this  case. 

2.  The  voluntary  holding  before  the  mind  of  the  value  of  the 
objective  attitude  and  the  conscious  attempt  to  get  it  seemed  effi- 
cacious in  many  instances.  This  was  true  not  merely  in  getting  the 
first  success  with  a  given  puzzle,  but  also,  and  strikingly  so,  in  the 
acquisition  of  skill  in  manipulation. 

3.  After  several  puzzles  had  been  successfully  dealt  with  confi- 
dence was  developed  in  a  number  of  the  subjects  that  the  new  puzzles 
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would  not  be  wholly  unlike  the  old.  They  felt  that  they  had  a  body 
of  rather  closely  related  experience  which  could  be  used  in  attack- 
ing the  new  problems.  At  the  beginning  of  the  series  the  opposite 
conviction  was  noted,  that  the  subject  had  nothing  with  which  he 
could  directly  attack  the  problem. 

4.  Confidence  was  developed  also  in  connection  with  the  belief 
that  the  subject  had  some  general  methods  with  which  to  deal  with 
novel  situations.  Under  this  head  might  be  mentioned  belief  in  the 
value  of  general  logical  and  scientific  methods,  and  the  belief  in  the 
self  as  essentially  variable  provided  favorable  conditions  were  sup- 
plied.   This  last  factor  was  noted  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  subjects. 

Knowledge  that  another  subject  had  succeeded  where  a  given 
subject  had  failed  in  some  cases  seemed  to  stimulate  the  subject,  to 
bring  increased  confidence,  and  in  others  to  result  in  depression  and 
an  apparently  lessened  capacity  to  vary.  In  the  latter  cases  the 
subject's  attention  seemed  controlled  by  the  idea  that  he  was  much 
inferior  to  others  and  in  the  former  cases  by  the  idea  that  it  couldn't 
be  so  very  difficult  after  all. 

In  concluding  this  section  on  the  Self-conscious  Attitude  it  may 
be  stated  that  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  whole  in- 
vestigation was  the  large  place  in  the  consciousness  of  the  subjects 
occupied  by  this  idea  of  the  self  being  on  trial,  usually  with  an  ac- 
companying apprehension  that  it  was  proving  sadly  deficient,  and  a 
correspondingly  insistent  demand  for  social  appraisal.  The  experi- 
ments were  not  planned  to  encourage  this  socialized  attention  but 
rather  to  minimize  it.  There  were  almost  constant  indications  of  its 
presence,  however,  and  occasionally  it  cropped  out  with  a  vigor 
which  betrayed  its  latent  strength.  Thus,  one  sedate  superintendent 
of  schools,  who  was  acting  as  a  subject,  suddenly  broke  out  with, 
**You  simply  must  tell  me  how  I  am  getting  along  in  comparison 
with  the  others." 

6.  The  Suggestible  Attitude, — In  two  of  the  subjects  there 
seemed  to  be  a  special  sensitiveness  towards  any  movements  of  the 
operator  which  might  give  an  indication  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. In  such  cases  as  this  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  self 
but  the  attention  is  directed  not  to  the  self  but  to  some  other  person. 
The  center  of  gravity,  if  one  may  so  describe  it,  of  the  responsi'bility 
is  located  elsewhere  and  the  suggestions,  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional, of  the  other  person  or  persons  concerned  are  accepted  un- 
critically. This  tendency  was  noted  by  the  writer  in  his  own  case 
in  novel  situations  of  a  more  distinctly  social  type,  such  as  business 
transactions  of  an  unaccustomed  sort,  or  other  similar  cases  where 
persons  instead  of  things  were  to  be  dealt  with  and  where  the  other 
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person  was  felt  to  have  superior  infQrmation  as  to  the  matter  in 
hand  and  the  self  to  be  deficient. 

c.  The  Problem  Attitude. — In  contradistinction  from  these  two 
attitudes,  which  are  certainly  not  favorable  to  efficiency,  a  third  at- 
titude, conducive  to  efficiency  in  dealing  with  novel  situations,  might 
be  called  the  problem  attitude.  A  tentative  outline  sketch  of  such 
an  attitude  will  now  be  given.  It  would  be  an  attitude  of  self-confi- 
dence as  opposed  to  the  self-distrust  of  the  two  preceding  ones.  The 
self-confidence  would  not  be  one  of  sluggish  complacency  however, 
but  would  be  expressed  in  a  high  level  of  intellectual  activity,  of  at- 
tention. 

Attention  would  be  directed  to  the  thing  to  be  done  rather  than 
to  appraisal  of  the  self.  This  does  not  mean  that  attention  might 
not  be  directed  to  the  analysis  of  some  successful  movement  made  by 
the  self,  whether  in  terms  of  resident  or  remote  cues  of  action,  or 
some  general  condition  of  effective  response  by  the  self,  for  in  these 
cases  the  attention  is  on  the  problem  of  working  out  the  mechanism 
of  control. 

There  would  be  a  freedom  towards  variations  and  a  confidence 
that  the  organism  would  furnish  them. 

There  would  be  a  corresponding  and  compensating  tendency 
toward  critical  evaluation  of  variations,  a  fiexible  holding  of  as- 
sumptions and  suggestions  and  a  rigid  testing  of  them,  ideational  or 
manipulative,  whether  these  suggestions  emanated  from  the  self  or 
from  a  ** prestige-person.''  The  various  factors  entering  into  this 
attitude,  self-confidence,  high-level  attention  to  the  thing  to  be  done, 
openness  toward  novel  lines  of  attack,  and  critical  evaluation  of 
suggestions  from  whatever  source,  were  noted  in  the  puzzle  series  to 
be  connected  with  efficient  forms  of  response. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Puzzle  Material,  and  Tests  op  Intelligence 

As  possible  tests  of  comparative  intelligence  Cole*  has  used,  on 
the  basis  of  Kinnaman's*  results  and  his  own  with  animals  working 
with  puzzle  boxes,  the  ratios  of  trials  1  to  2.  The  ratio  for  Einna- 
man 's  monkeys  was  found  to  be  2 : 1  and  for  Cole 's  raccoons  to  be  3 : 2. 
The  ratio  in  the  case  of  human  subjects  working  with  puzzles  of  the 
physically  analytical  as  opposed  to  the  physically  constructive  type 
was  found  by  the  writer  to  be  7 : 1.  This  result  was  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  first  times  of  all  comparable  solutions  for  thirteen 
different  puzzles,  there  being  seventy-three  such  first  solutions  in  all, 
and  finding  the  ratio  of  this  sum  to  the  sum  of  the  times  for  the  second 
trials  concerned.  The  question  as  to  the  significance  of  this  ratio  will 
now  be  discussed,  the  value  of  certain  other  possible  measures  will  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  puzzles,  and 
certain  general  considerations  bearing  on  the  problem  will  be  ad- 
duced. The  use  of  ratios  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
measurement  of  individuals  within  a  single  group  and  from  that  of 
the  comparison  of  different  groups. 

1.  Intra-Group  Measurement 
a.  Ratio  of  Trials  1  and  2. — If  the  individual  ratios  of  trials  1 
and  2  for  the  seventy-three  cases  mentioned  be  calculated,  the  time 
of  each  first  trial  being  used  as  the  numerator  and  its  correspond- 
ing record  for  trial  2  being  used  as  denominator  of  the  ratio  in  ques- 
tion, the  range  of  variability  exhibited  is  striking.  The  maximum 
ratio  thus  found  is  134:1  and  the  minimum  ratio  is  inverse,  1:4.5. 
If  the  first  and  third  trials  instead  of  the  first  and  second  are  used, 
the  extreme  instances  are  further  apart,  the  upper  ratio  is  now 
200:1  and  the  lower  is  1:13.4.  The  group,  or  inter-group,  ratio 
would  thus  be  decidedly  misleading  if  taken  without  some  measure 
of  variability  within  the  group.  Incidentally  the  inverse  ratios  show 
that  the  process  of  learning  manipulations  by  human  beings  is  not 
always  a  case  of  getting  a  clear  idea  as  a  result  of  a  single  success 
with  a  consequent  sudden  drop  in  the  curve,  but  is  at  times  similar 

*L.  W.  Cole,  Jour.  Comp.  Neur,  and  Psych.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  211. 
*A.  J.  Kinnaman,  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  126-127. 
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to  the  lower  types  of  animal  curves  in  that  the  curve  rises  from  the 
initial  point,  the  later  times  being  longer  than  the  earlier.  . 

Not  merely,  however,  does  the  single  group  ratio  fail  to  represent 
the  variability  of  ratios  within  the  group,  but  the  individual  ratios 
themselves,  if  taken  without  reference  to  the  absolute  times  involved, 
give  an  inadequate  and  at  times  false  impression  of  the  sort  of  mental 
processes  involved.  Two  subjects,  Fe  and  Br,  had  not  solved  any 
puzzles  previous  to  the  puzzle  series  and  the  puzzle  in  question,  the 
Heart  and  Bow,  was  the  first  one  of  the  puzzle  series.  Their  results 
would,  therefore,  be  considered  comparable.  In  the  case  of  Fe  the 
ratio  of  first  and  second  trials,  in  time,  is  38 : 1,  while  in  the  case  of 
Br  it  is  only  6 : 1.  Apparently  then,  as  far  as  this  particular  test  is 
concerned,  Fe  showed  the  higher  form  of  mental  process.  If  we 
look,  however,  at  the  absolute  times  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the 
minimum  handling  time  reached  toward  the  end  of  the  practise 
series,  a  very  different  conclusion  is  required. 

The  absolute  times  for  trial  1  were,    Fe 13,532;         Br 43 

The  absolute  times  for  trial  2  were,    Fe 351;        Br 7 

The  time  of  Fe  for  trial  1  is  315  times  that  of  Br,  and  for  trial  2 
it  is  50  times.  The  time  of  Fe  for  trial  2  is  next  to  the  longest. record 
out  of  fifteen  subjects  and  the  time  for  Br  is  next  to  the  shortest. 
The  minimum  time  reached  by  any  subject  in  the  series  of  50  trials 
was  1.7  seconds.  Quotations  from  the  subjects'  accounts  will  show 
the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  analysis  involved.  In  trial  1,  after 
examining  the  end  of  the  bar  running  across  one  side  of  the  bow,  Br 
said:  **This  wiggly  thing  must  be  for  something  or  other.''  He 
then  pushed  the  loop  of  the  heart  (the  ** wiggly  thing")  over  the 
end  of  the  bar,  and  so  separated  the  parts,  thereby  solving  the 
puzzle.  He  then  said,  **I  saw  it  just  before  I  did  it;  it  was  semi- 
planned."  He  had  seized  on  the  essential  points  involved  and  then 
solved  with  perceptual  guidance  without  having  worked  out  the  de- 
tails in  anticipation.  Fe  exclaimed  as  the  puzzle  came  apart,  ''How 
did  I  do  it?" 

In  trial  2  Br  said,  **I  just  took  the  loop-business  and  put  it 
through.  The  puzzle  is  just  as  clear  as  writing  my  name."  In 
trial  3  Fe  said,  after  it  had  come  apart  accidentally,  **I  did  not  get 
it  with  a  purpose.  I  have  a  general  notion  of  where  to  work."  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  subject  there  was  accidental  success  followed 
by  a  mere  "locus"  analysis,  while  in  the  former  case  there  was  the 
analysis  of  the  essential  element.  The  ** locus"  analysis,  however, 
effected  the  cutting  off  of  a  whole  range  of  fruitless  movements  con- 
nected with  other  parts  of  the  puzzle  and  so  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendous drop  in  time. 
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b.  Absolute  Measures. — It  would  seem  from  the  illustration  just 
given,  that  ranking  by  absolute  times  would  obviate  the  diflSculty 
just  raised  as  to  possible  misrepresentation  of  the  kind  of  analysis 
involved.  That  this  is  not  the  case  as  applied  to  the  absolute  times 
for  trial  1  will  be  seen  from  the  following  illustrations.  In  the  case 
of  the  puzzle  referred  to  above,  the  Heart  and  Bow,  the  time  of  one 
accidental  first  success  was  forty  times  that  of  another.  While  the 
times  for  accidental  success  might  in  a  way  measure  the  relative 
variability  of  the  subjects  and  so  be  of  value,  it  would  be  a  very 
unprecise  form  of  measurement,  as  it  would  be  determined  by  the 
chance  order  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  the  variations. 

The  time  for  later  trials  is  often  greater  than  for  trial  1.  In  one 
case  of  accidental  first  success  with  the  Heart  and  Bow  puzzle  the 
time  for  trial  2  was  three  times  that  for  trial  1,  the  times  being 
respectively  575  seconds  and  1,885  seconds.  In  another  case.  Star 
and  Crescent  puzzle,  the  time  for  trial  3  was  thirteen  times  that  of 
trial  1,  the  times  being  (1)  132  seconds,  (2)  590  seconds,  (3)  1,775 
seconds. 

A  third  illustration  is  given  in  the  fact  that  an  accidental  solu- 
tion is  often  shorter  than  one  that  is  planned.  The  time  for  the 
accidental  success  mentioned  in  the  previous  sentence,  132  seconds, 
is  less  than  one  third  the  time  for  one  success  reached  by  analysis, 
476  seconds,  and  less  than  one  ninth  the  time  of  another,  all  for  the 
same  puzzle. 

While  the  time  for  trial  1  might  be  thus  largely  affected  by  acci- 
dent, the  times  for  trials  later  than  this  would  reveal  the  kind  of 
analysis  performed  in  trial  1  whether  the  success  were  accidental  or 
planned.  A  successful  variation  may  be  unpremeditated  and  yet  be 
caught  on  the  wing  by  attentive  analysis,  and  consequently  result 
in  a  drop  in  time  in  the  succeeding  trial.  Of  course  accidents  may 
be  repeated  without  analysis  having  taken  place,  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  puzzle  series.  As  measures  of 
the  early  part  of  the  curve  the  following  times  have  been  used :  for 
trial  2,  for  the  median  of  trials  2-6,  and  for  the  lowest  of  trials  2-6. 
The  following  table  presents  these  measures  for  nine  subjects,  whose 
results  are  comparable,  for  the  Heart  and  Bow  puzzle.  The  table 
includes  also  a  grading  as  to  the  kind  of  analysis  made  during  the 
first  trial  and  as  to  the  degree  to  which  it  was  accidental,  and, 
further,  the  times  for  trial  1,  and  the  individual  ratios  of  trials  1 
and  2.  The  gradings  as  to  analysis  are  based  upon  the  subjects' 
own  accounts  and  also  upon  the  operator's  records  of  their  behavior. 
The  letters  under  the  caption  ''Anticipation"  in  the  table  refer  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  solution  was  a  result  of  anticipatory  analysis.   The 
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grade  "A"  means  that  the  solution  was  accidental.  The  grade  "C" 
means  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  puzzle  was  selected  as  the  central 
element,  and  that  the  solution  followed  on  this  focalization.  Four 
grades  were  used  in  grading  solutions  as  to  anticipatory  analysis, 
but  only  two  grades  were  found  with  this  puzzle.  The  numbers 
under  the  term  ''Analysis"  stand  for  the  degree  to  which  the 
analysis  was  carried  as  a  result  of  trial  1  and  preparatory  to  trial  2. 
A  very  high  percentage  of  the  solutions  is  seen  by  the  letters  to  have 
been  accidental,  viz.,  6  out  of  9.  The  subjects  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  times  for  trial  2.  A  second  table  presents  the  results 
of  the  preceding  table  in  terms  of  relative  rank  only  and  includes 
in  addition  a  ranking  as  to  errors  and  a  summation  rank.  The  grade 
as  to  errors  was  determined  by  taking  into  account  both  the  number 
of  errors  and  the  point  in  the  curve  where  they  disappeared.  The 
lower  numbers  indicate  that  the  errors  were  few  and  disappeared 
early.  The  summation  rank  is  given  in  two  forms,  a  total  summa- 
tion of  all  the  columns,  and  a  summation  of  all  except  for  trial  1  and 
the  ratios  of  1  and  2. 

TABLE    I 

1       5       5      il      3       i      i      I     I 

1 


5         ? 


■*2  w  I.  I-  ^  g  fl 


Br  6.0:1  43  7.0  1.0  8.0  8.2  6.2  C  1 

Ta  27.0:1  326  12.2  1.7  9.4  8.9  6.9  A  2 

Rd  49.0:1  851  17.3  2.4  19.2  26.7  16.0  C  4 

Bg  6.9:1  276  46.6  6.6  16.0  18.2  6.6  G  3 

Tz  2.7:1  572  212.4  30.0  18.4  54.8  8.2  A  3.6 

Mt  1.4:1  351  256.4  36.6  50.0  104.0  27.0  A  4 

Ry  20.0:1  5,203  260.0  37.0  214.0  228.0  143.0  A  4 

Fe  38.6:1  13,532  351.0  50.0  261.0  233.0  40.0  A  4 

Po  0.3:1  576  1,885.0  269.0  45.0  404.0  18.0  A  4 

Consideration  of  the  tables  will  show  that  the  grading  by  the 
medians  of  trials  2-6  agrees  most  closely  with  the  grading  as  to 
kinds  of  analysis,  as  to  errors  made,  and  to  the  total  rank.  It 
will  also  show  that  grading  as  to  times  for  trial  1  and  as  to  ratios  of 
trials  1  and  2  depart  widely  from  the  standards  mentioned.  Since 
the  median  agreed  more  closely  with  the  above  than  did  the  times  for 
trial  2  or  for  the  averages  of  trials  2-6  or  for  the  lowest  of  trials  1-6, 
and  since  it  is  more  easily  found  than  the  average,  it  was  adopted  as 
a  measure  of  the  early  part  of  the  curve. 

c.  Ratios  with  a  Common  Numerator. — ^If  ratios  of  trial  1  to  some 
other  measure  of  the  early  part  of  the  curve  be  desired,  the  use  of  a 
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TABLE   II 


5«  T  , 

I         1         1         t  B         S? 


I        fi        e        ?        ^ 

Br  5     1     1     1     1     3     1     1     1     1 

7a  33222     12222 
i2dl735455564 

B^  6243323433 

Tiff  7554644345 

1ft  8     4     6     7     6     7     5     7     66 

iRy  4878795988 

Fe  2989885898 

Po  969696567     7 

single  numerical  standard  as  numerator  for  all  the  fractions  would 
have  the  advantage  of  giving  the  same  rank  as  the  absolute  meas- 
ures themselves  and  of  furnishing  further  indications  as  to  the  sort 
of  mental  processes  involved.  The  following  table  gives  the  ratios 
of  the  highest  individual  time  for  trial  1  to  the  medians  of  trials 
2-6  for  the  same  puzzle  and  subjects  as  the  tables  just  preceding. 
The  highest  time  was  13,532  seconds,  Fe. 

TABLE    III 
Br  Ta  Rd         Bg         Tt        Ut        Ry      Fe       Po 

Ratios    of    13,532    seconds 

to  times  for  medians  ..  1,691      1,440      705      846      735      271      63      52      301 
Individual  ratios 5  35        45        17        31         7      24     52        13 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  Fe 's  ratio  is  highest  when  the  individ- 
ual times  for  trial  1  are  used  as  numerators,  it  is  lowest  if  a  con- 
stant numerator  is  employed. 

d.  Comparison  of  the  Practise  Curves  as  Wholes, — The  measures 
so  far  presented  concern  chiefly  the  first  few  trials  of  the  curve,  and 
measure  the  readiness  and  completeness  with  which  the  main  prob- 
lem is  solved.  Success  in  handling  the  puzzles  in  minimum  time  de- 
pends, however,  on  the  solution  of  minor  problems  of  manipulation. 
Some  convenient  test  is  needed  for  the  comparison  of  the  curves  as 
a  whole,  since  it  is  at  times  not  convenient  to  present  the  entire 
curves,  and  since  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  the  comparison  even 
then.  The  following  table  is  prepared  by  sampling  the  curves  at 
various  points  by  means  of  the  medians  of  a  few  trials  at  those 
points.  The  columns  present  respectively  the  medians  for  trials 
2-6,  6-10,  21-25  and  39-50,  and  a  summation  ranking  for  the  whole 
curve.  As  compared  with  the  previous  tables  this  one  is  incomplete 
as  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  fifty  trials  with  all  the  subjects.    The 
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most  marked  case  of  change  of  rank  as  between  this  table  and  the 
previous  ones  is  that  of  Tz,  who  here  ranks  niunber  1.  The  rise 
in  rank  in  his  case  apparently  resulted  from  an  explicit  analysis  of 
the  minor  problems  of  manipulation. 


TABLE 

IV 

Mediani: 

2-6 

6-10 

21-26 

8»-60 

Somnuition  Rank 

Br 

1 

Ta 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Rd 

5 

5 

2 

3 

4 

Bg 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

Tz 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mt 

7 

7 

3 

Ry 

8 

8 

6 

5 

5 

Fe 

9 

6 

5 

Po 

6 

4 

e.  Perception  of  Similarity  as  a  Test, — ^A  test  of  the  mastery  of 
a  given  puzzle  problem  may  be  found  not  merely  in  the  ways  already 
indicated  but  also  in  the  readiness  with  which  a  related  problem  is 
solved,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  mental  processes  involved.  Six  of 
the  nine  subjects  listed  above  were  tried  after  several  days'  interval 
with  a  puzzle  closely  similar  to  the  Heart  and  Bow.  No  suggestion 
was  given  by  the  operator  as  to  there  being  any  relation  to  a  previous 
puzzle.  The  subjects  were  graded  as  to  their  standing  in  trials  1 
and  2  in  the  new  puzzle,  the  Hook  and  Eye.  Their  rank  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Br 

Ta 

Bd 

Bg 

Ts 

Fe 

3 

1 

5 

4 

2 

6 

The  ranking  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  ranking  gained  by  use  of 
the  practise  curves  of  the  Heart  and  Bow  puzzle. 

2.  Inter-group  Measurements 
The  comparison  of  groups  by  means  of  the  ratios  of  the  aver- 
ages for  the  first  and  second  trials  would  seem  to  be  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  comparison  of  individual  ratios  within  a  given 
group  when  both  numerator  and  denominator  vary.  Valid  intra- 
group  comparison  seems  to  necessitate  the  use  of  a  constant  numer- 
ator and  the  same  principles  would  apparently  apply  to  inter-group 
comparisons.  As  compared  with  an  animal  group  the  different  puz- 
zles and  subjects  might  be  taken  as  a  homogeneous  group,  and  it  was 
so  considered  in  determining  the  group  ratio  of  7:1.  But  within 
this  one  group  there  was  a  wide  variation  between  the  ratios  of  the 
averages  of  trials  1  and  2  for  the  different  puzzles,  the  ratios  ranging 
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from  1.5 : 1  to  40 : 1.  The  times  for  trials  1  and  2  respectively  were 
averaged  for  four  selected  subjects  for  eight  different  puzzles.  The 
ratios  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Heart  and  Bow 7    !  1  Cross  and  Ring 10  : 1 

2  Star  and  Crescent 4    :1  Hinged  Rectangle  11  : 1 

Chinese  Rings  (4)    2.5:1  Hook  and  Eye 2  :1 

Chinese  Rings  (5)    3    :l  Semicircle  and  Ring 1  : 1 

The  subjects  were  Bg,  Rd,  Ta,  Tz.  The  puzzles  are  arranged  in 
the  time  order  of  their  performance.  The  higher  ratios  belong  here 
to  the  puzzles  in  which  analysis  of  the  ** locus"  type  played  the 
largest  part.  The  lowest  ratios  belong  to  the  puzzles  in  which  the 
transformations  were  especially  difficult  to  construct,  as  the  Chinese 
Bing  and  the  Semicircle  and  Ring.  The  ratio  is  low  for  the  Hook 
and  Eye  puzzle  because  of  its  similarity  to  the  Heart  and  Bow.  This 
similarity  resulted  in  low  initial  times. 

The  range  of  variability  in  ratios  here  with  a  narrowly  selected 
group  of  subjects  and  with  puzzles  all  of  the  same  general  class  is 
twice  that  of  ratios  used  in  the  comparison  of  men  and  animals.  It 
is  not  maintained  that  a  high  ratio  always  indicates  a  "locus"  lype 
of  analysis,  as  that  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  two  may  be  found 
together,  and  that  for  that  reason  inferences  from  ratio  to  mental 
processes  are  insecure  unless  the  nature  of  the  problem  is  specified. 

A  test  for  inter-group  comparison  making  use  of  modifications  of 
a  given  puzzle  form  is  touched  upon  in  the  following  section. 

3.  General  Conditions  op  Comparative  Tests 
Even  if  the  comparison  were  confined  to  members  of  a  group 
working  with  a  single  puzzle,  certain  general  factors  would  need  to 
•be  either  equated  or  evaluated  before  the  measure  secured  could  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  intelligence.  These  factors  have  been  for  the 
most  part  treated  in  other  chapters  and  will  be  but  briefly  touched 
upon  in  this  connection. 

a.  Physical  Condition. — Thus  Br^s  efficiency  in  getting  first  solu- 
tions was  apparently  seriously  impaired  by  a  necessary  change  from 
a  favorable  to  an  unfavorable  time  of  day  in  case  of  one  of  the  meet- 
ings.   He  complained  that  he  could  get  *'no  insights." 

6.  Degree  of  Development  of  the  Fundamental  Function. — As 
stated  in  a  previous  chapter  the  capacity  to  construct  transforma- 
tions in  three  dimensions  seems  to  be  relatively  undeveloped.  The 
two-dimensional  problems  seemed  much  easier  of  solution.  The 
writer  had  intended  to  examine  into  the  effects  of  manual  training 
and  of  the  study  of  descriptive  geometry  by  taking  series  with  sub- 
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jects  both  with  and  without  the  training  in  question  but  otherwise  as 
homogeneous  as  possible,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  that  as  yet. 
A  single  manual  training  teacher  was  tried  with  a  few  of  the  puzzles 
and  she  did  very  well  but  that  may  have  been  due  to  other  causes. 
Whether  there  is  a  single  function  of  the  sort  referred  to  or  whether 
there  are  many  was  not  determined,  but  it  was  noted  that  presenting 
the  puzzle  in  a  new  position  interfered  with  readiness  of  solution, 
that  learning  to  do  the  puzzle  one  way  did  not  necessarily  bring  the 
ability  to  reverse  the  process,  that  pronounced  success  with  one  type 
of  puzzle  was  not  always  accompanied  by  success  with  puzzles  of  a 
diflPerent  type. 

c.  Concrete  Belated  Knowledge. — Wh  was  given  puzzles  involv- 
ing all  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  new  and  complex  one,  the 
Hinged  Rectangle.  He  solved  this  the  first  time  in  45  seconds.  The 
best  time  made  by  a  person  who  had  not  solved  the  puzzles  involving 
the  principles  was  1,346  seconds ;  the  puzzle  was  a  difficult  one  and 
two  subjects  failed  to  get  it.  The  subjects  who  had  been  given  some 
but  not  all  of  the  elements  of  the  complex  puzzle  ranged  in  times 
from  157  seconds  to  5,132  seconds.  Their  records  are  given  in  the 
following  table. 
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Me 

St 
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Ed 

156.8 

362.4 

375 

964.6 

2,189 

3,262 

5,132 

d.  General  Methods, — Ideals  of  scientific  method  seemed  to  be 
eflfective  in  proportion  to  the  novelty  of  the  experience.  The  boys, 
without  scientific  training,  failed  to  develop  a  general  rule  or  form- 
ula in  the  case  of  one  puzzle  where  complications  were  introduced 
necessitating  changes  in  manipulation  which  could  be  predicted  if  a 
general  formula  of  solution  had  been  developed  for  the  solution  of 
the  puzzle  in  its  first  form.  This  generalization  was  made  by  those 
with  scientific  training.  The  boys  did  not  show  themselves  much  if 
any  inferior  in  the  use  of  concrete  related  knowledge  as  supplied  in 
earlier  and  similar  puzzles. 

e.  Attitudes.—ThiB  topic  was  discussed  at  the  close  of  Chapter  III. 

If  these  and  possibly  other  important  factors  were  under  con- 
trol, we  might  hope  to  get  some  test  for  intelligence  which  would 
measure  the  variability  of  the  subjects  in  both  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative terms.  The  term  variation  is  used  to  include  not  merely  the 
coming  of  a  suggestion  or  impulse  but  also  its  evaluation.  One  of  the 
best  ways  of  doing  this  seems  to  be  that  of  training  the  subjects  with 
a  puzzle  of  a  given  type  and  then  studying  their  capacity  to  use  this 
knowledge  in  dealing  with  more  or  less  thoroughgoing  transforma- 
tions of  the  principle  involved.     The  table  just  given  shows  the 
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range  of  facility  in  utilizing  related  knowledge  in  dealing  with  a  new 
case.  The  following  table  for  the  Hook  and  Bye  puzzle  gives  further 
detail.  This  table  has  been  presented  already  but  in  the  form  of 
relative  rank  only.  All  the  subjects  had  solved  a  closely  similar 
puzzle  previous  to  solving  this. 


TABLE   V 
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Ta 

Tz 

sy 

Bt 
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St 
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Fe 

7.4 

12.0 

29.0 

44 

117.4 

164.2 

448.2 

1,466.4 

4.4 

3.9 

62.4 

7 

6.6 

4.4 

4.0 

1,869.0 

5.0 

2.8 

13.7 

4.6 

2.8 

3.4 

617.4 

2.8 

1.8 

11.7 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

26.8 

2.6 

1.8 

6.5 

6.0 

2.4 

2.6 

26.8 

2.5 

4.2 

3.8 

4.2 

2.3 

2.6 

23.8 

2.3 

1.8 

3.0 

3.6 

2.6 

2.2 

16.0 

2.3 

3.3 

2.9 

3.6 

2.2 

2.4 

8.4 

1.8 

2.9 

2.8 

3.8 

3.0 

2.0 

6.8 

1.9 

1.6 

4.9 

5.4 

2.2 

2.4 

6.4 

The  two  subjects  making  the  best  records,  Ta  and  Tz,  stated  that 
they  thought  at  once  of  the  Heart  and  Bow  puzzle.  Fe  had  a  vivid 
mental  picture  of  the  latter  puzzle,  but  her  attention  became  fixed  on 
an  irrelevant  feature  and  she  made  no  use  of  the  experience.  This 
result  illustrates  rather  powerfully  the  difference  between  having 
the  related  experience,  or  even  recalling  it,  and  the  using  of  it  in  deal- 
ing with  a  problem. 

By  varying  the  number  and  complexity  of  modifications  of  the 
original  form  of  problem,  the  subjects  could  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity  to  use  related  knowledge,  and  a  comparison 
between  groups  would  become  possible  in  terms  of  modifications 
mastered,  even  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  compare  the  difficulties 
of  the  original  problem.  This  seems  to  promise  especially  well  where 
the  groups  are  widely  separated  as  with  animals  and  men. 


CHAPTEE  V 
The  Place  op  Analysis  in  the  Practise  Curve 

It  was  suggested  in  the  preceding  section  that  not  merely  the 
first  few  trials,  but  also  the  whole  course  of  improvement  in  practise, 
might  be  used  as  a  **test  of  intelligence"  provided  the  many  and 
seriously  complicating  factors  involved  were  borne  in  mind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  Book  and  of  Swift  the  course  of  practise 
would  hardly  seem  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  They  found,  to  be 
sure,  that  drops  in  the  curve  were  very  largely  dependent  on  varia- 
tions in  method,  but  they  also  found  that  these  variations  were  most 
eflfective  if  allowed  to  grow  into  habits  of  action  without  being 
specifically  attended  to.  This  is  quite  possibly  an  overstatement  of 
their  position,  but,  with  that  understanding,  it  may  serve  to  define 
the  question  more  sharply.    To  quote : 

Swift,  **Mind  in  the  Making,''  p.  213:  **It  is  suggestive  that  in 
all  these  experiments  the  method  by  which  the  reaction  was  im- 
proved was  hit  upon  unconsciously.  The  learner  simply  tried  to  do 
the  thing  upon  which  he  was  working,  and,  in  the  process,  he  found 
himself  using  an  improved  method,  and  the  new  acquisition  was  al- 
ways well  along  before  it  was  discovered.  ...  In  order  to  test  the 
matter  further,  the  writer  has  since  tried  the  experiment  of  learn- 
ing to  handle  a  punching  bag  skilfully,  and  here  also  it  is  quite  clear 
that  all  of  the  delicate  movements  by  which  the  bag  is  made  con- 
tinually to  rebound  with  a  rapidity  that  the  eye  can  not  follow, 
were  happened  upon  quite  unconsciously.  There  is  a  subconscious 
utilization  of  experience." 

Book,  **The  Psychology  of  Skill,"  p.  171:  *'The  new  adaptations 
or  forward  steps  were  made  quite  unintentionally  so  far  as  the  sub- 
jects were  concerned.  They  were  simply  fallen  into  when  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  making  a  forward  step  and  were  executed 
marginally  for  some  time  before  the  learners  became  aware  of  their 
presence  and  value  for  the  work.  When  the  advantage  of  the  new 
method  had  been  noticed  it  was  generally  thereafter  made  use  of 
purposefully  though,  even  then,  consciousness  seemed  to  be  more  a 
hindrance  than  a  direct  help." 

The  results  of  the  practise  series  with  the  puzzles  seem  to  show, 
however,  that  with  such  material,  at  least,  the  method  of  conscious 
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control  is  the  efficient  one.  A  large  percentage  of  the  motor  varia- 
tions come,  to  be  sure,  without  definite  anticipation ;  they  are  started 
and  perhaps  well  along  in  their  course  before  their  significance  is 
realized;  but  their  value  seems  to  depend  rather  directly  on  their 
being  noticed,  purposely  tested,  and  adopted  or  rejected  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  value  of  the  explicit  analysis  of  the  variation  is,  of 
course,  most  pronounced  when  the  conditions  are  changed,  but  the 
conditions  are  rarely  precisely  the  same,  however  careful  one  may  be 
in  the  attempt  to  make  them  so. 

1.  Percentage  op  Drops  due  to  Conscious  Variations 
One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  curves  were  examined  and  the 
drops  in  time  marked.  Reference  was  then  made  to  the  accounts  o{ 
the  trials  concerned  as  kept  by  operator  and  the  subject  If  it  were ' 
found  that  at  the  point  in  the  practise  curve  where  a  given  drop  oc- 
curred a  variation  in  method  had  been  introduced  by  the  subject  and 
reported  by  him,  and  if  the  variation  were  known  to  have  some  sig- 
nificance as  a  means  of  control,  the  drop  was  recorded  as  due  to  the 
conscious  adoption  of  a  variation.  Variations  often  appeared  in  a 
single  trial  and  were  reported  by  the  subject  but  without  becoming 
established.  In  some  cases  variations  were  introduced  which  appar- 
ently resulted  in  a  rise  in  time.  The  determination  of  the  cause  of  a 
single  drop  in  the  curve  is  not  a  simple  matter,  and  there  is,  very 
likely,  a  considerable  range  of  error  in  the  determinations,  and  the 
percentages  given  should  not  be  taken  as  exact,  but  as  standing  for 
an  area  rather  than  a  point. 

Number  of  practise  curves   128 

Total  number  of  drops   308 

Number  of  conscious  variations  coincident  with  drops  222 

Percentage  of  drops  due  to  conscious  variations 70 

In  certain  cases  only  the  objective  record  was  kept.  Variations 
in  method  were  noted,  and,  if  the  subject  brightened  up  at  a  certain 
point,  moved  directly  and  precisely,  and  maintained  the  variation 
after  that  time,  the  variation  was  marked,  ** objectively  purposeful.'* 
Such  cases  are  not  included  in  the  percentage  given  above.  If  they 
are  added,  and  the  operator  feels  confident  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  objective  signs,  as  borne  out  by  the  cases  where  the  subjects* 
records  were  also  available,  the  percentage  would  be  increased  to  78. 

2.6  per  cent,  of  the  drops  were  credited  to  variations  in  method 
for  which  there  was  neither  objective  nor  subjective  record  indi- 
cating that  the  variation  was  the  object  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  subject.    5.5  per  cent,  were  put  down  as  due  to  increased  atten- 
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tion  during  the  last  ten  trials  of  the  series  of  fifty,  the  final  spurt. 
3.6  per  cent,  were  attributed  to  a  uniformity  of  method,  the  absence 
of  disturbing  variations  or  oscillations  between  several  different 
methods  which  sometimes  occurred.  The  rest  of  the  drops  were  put 
down  as  unaccounted  for.  These  last  amounted  to  12.5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number.  If  they  were  all  counted  as  cases  of  drops  due  to 
accidental  variations,  the  per  cent,  for  unconscious  variations  would 
be  12.5  plus  2.6,  or  15.1.  There  was  no  evidence  that  they  were  due 
to  this  cause,  and  the  supposition  is  made  simply  to  try  to  get  some 
statement  in  terms  of  limits.  The  extremes  in  comparability  of  per 
cents,  would  thus  be : 

A  Percent  B  Percent 

Conscious  variations  78        Unconscious  variations 15.1 

Unconscious  variations 2.6      Conscious  variations  70 

The  analyses  of  the  variations  differed  in  the  ways  described  in 
Chapter  II.,  in  time  of  occurrence  in  relation  to  course  of  the  varia- 
tion, in  explicitness,  completeness,  causal,  local  or  merely  mnemonic 
character,  etc.  These  various  forms  of  analysis  are  of  very  different 
value,  but  they  all  agree  in  that  the  general  nature  of  the  process 
involved  is  that  of  setting  up  an  hypothesis  and  more  or  less  critically 
testing  it. 

2.    ''Curves"  Illustrating  Significance  op  Conscious 
Variations 
(1)  The  first  illustration  consists  of  the  records  of  the  first  fifteen 
trials  of  the  subjects  Rd  and  Tz  with  the  Star  and  Crescent  puzzle^ 
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4  278.4  33.8  9         70.0         37.6  14  9.0         35.4 
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In  the  case  of  Rd  it  will  be  noticed  that  instead  of  a  drop  after 
trial  1,  there  is  a  rise,  and  that  the  times  remain  higher  until  trial  6. 
The  first  success  came  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  discrimination 
difficult.  There  are  two  stars,  but  only  one  can  come  off.  They 
were  closely  associated  by  chance  in  the  first  success.  In  trial  3  sub- 
ject realized  that  the  stars  must  be  kept  apart,  but  did  not  work  out 
a  technique  for  it  till  the  latter  part  of  trial  5.  The  very  fact  that 
she  had  difficulty  after  succeeding  easily  in  trial  1,  made  her  nervous, 
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and  dM;  k«t  eonftrkfiiei!;  in  tfaingi  whidi  the  felt  the  deaily  under- 
«U»d.  ''ben^nn  to  dr/nbt  the  neeentj  of  dipping  the  star  over  the 
enaieent  Then  I  doubted  the  things  I  had  diaeorered  in  the  first 
trial,  e,  g,f  the  folding  baek  of  the  loops,  and  I  decided  that  I  did  not 
know  what  Up  df^/*    (^Ix^ng  time  of  7  doe  to  another  eanae.) 

In  the  eaae  of  Tz,  the  distinction  between  the  two  stars  was 
sharfily  made  in  trial  1,  and  the  technique  for  the  control  of  the  one 
which  cr/uld  not  come  off  was  worked  out  in  trial  2.  Tz's  case  is 
given  as  a  contrast  to  Rd'n  as  to  quickness  with  which  the  funda- 
mental points  were  consciously  brought  under  control,  but,  even 
then,  accident  played  a  large  part  in  Tz's  analysis.  Trial  1,  Tzr 
''The  prriblem  now  was  to  manipulate  so  as  to  keep  the  end  star 
from  getting  in  the  way.  I  did  so,  but  do  not  know  exactly  how,  t.  e., 
one  or  more  of  the  steps  were  chance  ones."  In  trial  2,  the  subject 
got  the  cr>rrect  position  for  control  first,  and  then  realized  that  he 
had  what  he  was  looking  for.  "As  I  was  looking  in  a  haphazard  way 
for  a  position,  I  saw  that  I  had  what  was  almost  certainly  the  cor- 
rect position."  The  experimenter's  account  shows  that  the  ''acci- 
dent" followed  a  vague  idea,  and  that  there  then  came  suddenly  a 
full  realization  of  significance.  "Think  it  goes  here — some  way — .^* 
"The  position  was  all  right  but  subject  keeps  looking  for  a  place." 
"Now  I  have  it."  In  trial  3  he  said,  "I  think  I  know  all  the  funda- 
mentals now." 

Th<*  illuHtration  just  given  shows  the  importance  of  hitting  on  the 
right  method,  and  also  the  large  part  played  by  accident  in  the  de- 
velopment of  conscious  control.  The  fact  that  two  things  were  as- 
sociated in  the  successful  movement,  Rd  trial  1,  seemed  to  result  in 
an  apparently  necessary  connection.  Rd^s  difficulty  came  in  break- 
ing up  th(»  association  resulting  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
t<*nding  the  first  chance  success.  The  same  thing  occurred  with  Rd 
in  the  Heart  and  Bow  puzzle.  A  circuitous  process  was  maintained 
until  trial  13  when  it  was  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the  movements 
were  unnecessary  and  a  short  cut  was  consciously  adopted.  There 
was,  in  that  case,  a  sharp  drop  in  the  curve. 

(2)  The  second  illustration  is  from  the  results  with  the  Twisted 
Nails  puzzle.  The  conditions  were  not  normal,  in  that  neither  sub- 
ject Haw  the  puzzle  while  working  with  it.  Wh  worked  the  puzzle 
with  eyes  closed,  and  Kk  with  eyes  open  but  not  on  the  puzzle. 

In  the  case  of  Wh  the  first  success  came  accidentally  after  a 
futile  attempt  to  solve  it  ideationally.  The  position  which  led  to 
success  was  noted,  and  the  movements  were  finished  purposely,  al- 
though the  details  were  not  worked  out.    In  trials  9,  10  and  11,  an 
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5 
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17 
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6 
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12 
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18 
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^  One  hour  later. 

important  rule  concerning  details  of  manipulation  was  worked  out. 
There  is  a  second  sharp  break  in  the  curve  at  this  point. 

Kk  failed  on  the  thirteenth  trial  after  spending  a  longer  time 
than  on  any  previous  one.  He  was  then  asked  to  look  ^t  the  puzzle. 
The  remaining  trials  are  with  vision.  The  lack  of  vision  proved  a 
more  serious  hindrance  for  Kk  than  for  Wh,  The  latter  was  able  to 
analyze  in  terms  of  tactual  motor  experience.  The  former  analyzed 
the  movement  only  after  he  was  permitted  to  use  his  eyes.  The  latter 
case  shows  that  mere  repetition  of  the  success  was  not  sufficient  for 
formation  of  habit. 

(3)  The  following  six  records  from  the  Heart  and  Bow  puzzle 
show  the  results  of  conscious  variations  at  different  points  on  the 
curves  and  the  marked  contrast  between  diflferent  series  as  to  the 
quickness  and  thoroughness  of  analysis. 

The  ** curves"  in  the  accompanying  table  (Heart  and  Bow)  will 
be  treated  individually  in  the  order  right  to  left. 

Fe,  The  drop  from  trial  1  to  trial  2  was  due  to  a  locus  analysis. 
There  is  little  improvement  till  trial  5.  To  quote  from  the  subject's 
record  for  trial  3 :  **I  did  not  get  it  with  a  purpose.  Have  a  general 
notion  of  where  to  work ;  was  trjang  to  make  a  mental  picture  of  how 
the  rod  should  be  when  you  took  it  away.''  At  the  end  of  trial  4  the 
subject  noticed  the  position  carefully  as  the  puzzle  came  apart  again 
by  accident.  **I  got  a  good  mental  picture  that  time.  Now  I  know 
it."  There  is  a  sharp  break  in  the  curve  at  this  point  and  it  does 
not  rise  again  to  the  previous  level.  In  the  seventh  trial  the  essen- 
tial process  was  verbally  described.  The  later  variability  was  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  orienting  the  puzzle,  the  subject  shifting 
from  one  method  to  another. 

Mt.  The  first  successes  were  due  to  chance  and  the  slow  drop  in 
time  in  trials  1-3  was  ** locus"  analysis.  Trial  1 :  **I  have  no  idea  in 
the  world  how  I  did  it.  I  remember  moving  the  loop  of  the  heart 
about  the  end  of  the  bar,  and  the  two  pieces  suddenly  came  apart. 
I  think  that  I  can  do  it  sooner  next  time,  not  because  I  know  just 
how  to  do  it,  but  I  remember  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  which  I  brought 
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together  in  the  first  success."  Trial  2 :  ''  ...  do  not  yet  know  what 
movements  to  make."  Trial  3:  ''Success  was  still  largely  chance; 
did  not  anticipate  except  that  I  knew  there  was  a  certain  part  of  the 
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9.5 

12.8 

13 

3.6 

4.3 

12.0 

7.0 

8.0 

6.7 

14 

4.0 

8.0 

13.0 

9.0 

5.0 

10.6 

15 

3.4 

4.6 

13.0 

7.0 

3.6 

6.0 

16 

28.0 

6.0 

101.0 

7.8 

4.8 

7.0 

17 

3.6 

5.9 

118.0 

7.6 

3.6 

10.0 

18 

2.8 

6.8 

19.0 

10.0 

4.4 

7.8 

19 

2.2 

4.7 

32.0 

7.0 

3.3 

8.7 

20 

2.4 

4.1 

62.0 

5.4 

4.5 

6.6 

21 

2.3 

3.9 

189.0 

3.8 

4.8 

7.0 

22 

2.0 

3.5 

244.0» 

3.6 

7.7 

6.0 

23 

2.0 

4.1 

162.6 

6.1 

3.2 

7.0 

24 

1.8 

6.8 

19.4 

5.1 

4.7 

7.0 

25 

3.0 

4.3 

128.0 

4.1 

6.2 

7.4 

26 

2.4 

3.6 

172.0 

4.3 

27 

2.9 

4.2 

9.0 

4.8 

28 

5.5 

5.2 

18.4 

7.0 

29 

4.6 

3.7 

6.0 

7.0 

30 

2.4 

3.8 

7.6 

5.0 

31 

2.6 

4.3 

9.4 

7.0 

32 

3.0 

3.6 

13.0 

13.0 

33 

2.1 

2.7 

8.6 

4.0 

34 

2.8 

6.1 

6.0 

4.0 

35 

2.2 

3.9 

8.2 

10.0 

36 

8.6 

4.6 

10.4 

5.1 

37 

2.4 

2.5 

6.2 

5.0 

38 

3.5 

2.7 

4.4 

9.8 

39 

5.0 

3.8 

10.0 

4.2 

40 

2.6 

3.6 

5.4 

4.0 

"Two  days  later. 

'  Three  days  (trial  1  completed  on  third  day  and  also  the  rest  of  the  leriev). 
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TABLE 

YlU—Oontinued 

7k 

3b 

Ry 

Bd 

41 

2.3 

2.8 

4.2 

5.3 

42 

2.0 

2.6 

6.2 

2.8 

43 

1.8 

3.8 

5.2 

3.2 

44 

3.1 

2.5 

4.6 

3.2 

45 

2.0 

3.6 

10.0 

4.6 

46 

2.8 

3.1 

5.6 

3.2 

47 

3.0 

2.3 

5.0 

3.2 

48 

1.7 

4.6 

3.8 

5.2 

49 

1.9 

2.8 

3.4 

5.0 

50 

1.8 

2.3 

3.8 

2.6 

puzzle  to  work  at."  Subject  noticed,  however,  the  way  in  which 
the  puzzle  came  apart  and  was  able  to  describe  it.  ''Hold  the  heart 
in  the  right  hand  and  the  bow  in  the  left.  Move  the  loop  of  the 
heart  through  the  end  of  the  bow.  Can't  describe  the  other  move- 
ments; the  rest  is  chance.  Think  I  will  get  it  next  time."  The  es- 
sential movement  was  caught  here,  and  the  curve  breaks  abruptly  to  a 
lower  level  at  this  point.  Details  of  technique  were  worked  out  in 
trials  11  and  13.  Trial  11 :  '*It  is  easier  to  run  the  loop  of  the  heart 
under  the  end  of  the  bar.  Had  done  this  before  but  just  realized  its 
importance."  Trial  13:  ''Noticed  that  when  the  bow  is  in  a  vertical 
position  the  bar  on  the  upper  side  should  be  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Pass  the  loop  underneath,  and  with  a  sort  of  twist  pass  the  end  of 
the  bar  through  the  loop  of  the  heart."  Trial  14:  "Went  through 
as  anticipated.    Feel  that  I  understand  solving  the  puzzle." 

Rd,  Trial  1 :  The  subject  tried  various  things  in  trial  1  which 
did  not  reappear  in  the  later  trials.  There  was  finally  a  locus  analy- 
sis which  in  this  case  was  anticipatory  and  resulted  in  success. 
"Then  a  conspicuous  part  of  one  section  caught  the  eye,  and  from 
that  time  it  seemed  certain  that  it  must  have  something  to  do  with 
the  solution.  .  .  .  The  final  solution  had  some  element  of  chance,  I  do 
not  know  just  how  I  did  it."  Trial  4:  "The  way  out  seemed  more 
familiar.  I  could  foresee  the  result  of  the  movement."  There  is  a 
rather  decided  drop  in  the  curve  at  trial  12.  Rd  had  been  using  a 
very  roundabout  method  of  orientation,  but  in  this  trial  she  struck 
upon  a  shortcut  which  she  consciously  adopted.  "It  is  not  necessary 
to  slip  the  bow  over  the  indentation.  Hold  the  puzzle  so  that  the 
square  ends  of  the  bow  and  bar  are  above  the  indentation.  Pull  the 
loop  of  the  bar  down.  Then  push  the  end  of  the  bow  up."  Trial 
39:  "Took  the  heart  with  the  left  hand  and  seized  the  bow  with  the 
right  at  once."  This  variation  in  method  was  a  short  cut  on  an 
earlier  method  of  orientation.  The  drops  in  the  curve  are  closely 
associated  with  the  explicit  analyses  mentioned. 
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By.  After  trial  1  the  movements  were  limited  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ends  of  the  bow  and  bar,  i.  c,  the  general  locus  of  attack 
was  defined  although  there  were  persistent  errors  within  that  locus. 
In  trial  1  the  movements  at  other  parts  of  the  puzzle  were  connected 
with  the  idea  of  (a)  getting  loop  end  and  part  of  heart  inside  the 
bow,  and  (6)  pushing  the  bow  inside  the  loop  of  the  heart.  The  suc- 
cess of  trial  1  served,  although  accidental,  to  eliminate  the  move- 
ments connected  with  those  views,  but  the  errors  about  the  new 
locus  persisted  long.  In  trials  2  and  3  the  puzzle  came  apart  without 
the  subject's  noticing  it.  In  trial  4  the  heart  was  all  ready  to  with- 
draw for  ten  seconds  before  he  withdrew  it.  In  trial  5  the  correct 
position  was  not  utilized  until  its  fifth  appearance.  In  trial  7  the 
subject  said,  **I  think  I  have  it  now.''  There  was  apparently  here 
a  rough  analysis  of  the  main  features  of  solution  and  there  is  a  de- 
cided drop  in  the  curve  at  this  point.  This  analysis,  however,  did 
not  include  the  necessary  discrimination  of  the  correct  method  of 
attack  from  a  very  similar  but  incorrect  one.  This  incorrect  posi- 
tion was  chanced  upon  in  trial  16  as  the  subject  was  trying  to  hurry. 
He  became  ** rattled"  and  all  his  old  errors  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral locus  of  attack  reappeared.  These  persisted  in  the  immediately 
subsequent  trials  and  high  and  irregularly  fluctuating  records  result. 
The  interval  of  two  days  between  trials  21  and  22  comes  6  trials 
later  than  the  beginning  of  this  period  and  so  can  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  speed,  though  it  may  have  contributed  to 
that  result. 

The  period  of  mental  confusion  as  to  the  main  line  of  solution 
cleared  up  in  trial  26.  The  subject  showed,  toward  the  end  of  this 
trial,  signs  of  increasing  alertness.  He  made  the  taking-off  move- 
ment with  decision;  numerous  similar  opportunities  in  the  same 
trial  had  been  passed  by.  One  error  which  appeared  six  times  in  this 
trial  did  not  appear  again  in  the  series.  He  mentioned,  however,  at 
this  point  that  he  did  not  yet  understand  the  error  which  precipi- 
tated the  catastrophe  in  trial  16.  This  error  was  avoided  during 
the  later  part  of  the  series,  but  the  reason  for  the  error  did  not  be- 
come clear  to  the  subject  until  after  the  close  of  the  series,  when  he 
was  given  the  puzzle  to  examine  for  that  purpose. 

The  errors,  in  the  case  of  this  subject,  dropped  out  in  the  inverse 
order  of  their  diflBculty  of  discrimination  from  the  essential  move- 
ment, the  false  movements  most  like  the  correct  movement  dropping 
out  last.  Pushing  the  body  of  the  heart  instead  of  the  reentrant  loop 
dropped  out  first,  trial  4.  The  further  errors  are  all  concerned  with 
the  pushing  of  the  loop.  Pushing  the  loop  through  the  bar  instead 
of  the  bow  dropped  out  in  trial  7.    This  is  the  easiest  discrimination 
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as  to  the  use  of  the  loop.  Pushing  the  loop  through  the  bow  end  from 
the  wrong  side  disappeared  in  trial  9.  It  was  explicitly  recognized 
as  an  error.  Getting  the  loop  crosswise  of  the  bar  after  inserting 
it  in  the  bow  disappeared  in  trial  24 ;  while  putting  the  loop  through 
the  bar  end  after  having  put  it  properly  through  the  bow  end  re- 
mained until  trial  27.  The  last-mentioned  error  hung  on,  after  it 
was  recognized  to  be  an  error,  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  in  trial  16. 
The  correct  method  seems  to  have  been  worked  out  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  later  trials  although  the  error  in 
question  was  not  understood.  This  case  illustrates  how  slow  and 
gradual  the  development  of  discrimination  may  be. 

Ta,  The  first  success  for  Ta  was  purely  accidental.  He  gained, 
however,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  final  position  as  the  puzzle  came  apart, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  image  the  analysis  of  the  essential  movement 
took  place  at  once.  The  subject  attacked  the  puzzle  in  trial  3  with 
complete  certainty  as  to  the  essential  movement,  and  in  trial  7  he 
was  able  to  anticipate  the  details  of  manipulation.  No  important 
variations  were  introduced  later  in  the  curve.  There  is  evidence  of 
a  final  spurt.  The  curve  of  Ta  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Mt 
as  to  the  initial  drop  since  the  first  success  was  in  each  case  acci- 
dental and  the  times  for  the  first  success  were  approximately  the 
same.  The  time  for  trial  2  for  Ta  is,  however,  only  one  twentieth 
that  of  Mt,  As  contrasted  with  the  gradual  dropping  out  of  errors 
in  the  case  of  Ry  there  is  complete  disappearance  of  errors  in  the 
case  of  Ta  after  trial  1. 

Tz.  Trial  1 :  **  ...  The  puzzle  was  finally  studied  and  as  many 
possible  combinations  as  occurred  were  followed  either  mentally  or 
by  actual  doing,  but  the  final  solution  was  largely  by  accident  as  I 
did  not  expect  that  that  trial  would  be  successful."  The  long  time 
of  trial  2  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  made  an  explicit  memory 
error  as  to  the  direction  of  the  movement.  This  error  was  definitely 
recognized  in  trial  2  and  did  not  reappear.  **My  recollection  that  I 
inserted  the  loop  in  the  reverse  direction  in  trial  1  was  probably 
wrong  as  in  trial  2  I  was  unsuccessful  until  I  inserted  it  in  a  contrary 
direction,  which  makes  me  think  that  I  must  have  inserted  it  in  that 
direction  for  the  first  time,  also  the  situation  seemed  familiar  when 
success  came.'* 

In  trials  3,  4  and  5,  the  attention  of  the  subject  was  directed  to 
the  question  whether  any  other  mode  of  solution  was  possible.  He 
convinced  himself  that  there  was  none,  and,  beginning  with  trial  6, 
his  attention  shifted  to  the  gaining  of  facility  in  manipulation.  Im- 
portant variations  in  method  were  consciously  worked  out  in  trials 
8,  9,  and  13,  and  there  is  a  rapid  and  uniform  decrease  in  times  to  a 
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very  low  limit  in  trial  24.  Trial  8 :  ''Tried  a  new  way.  .  .  .  Thought 
that  manipulation  might  be  easier  to  take  hold  of  the  straight  rod,  as 
that  is  the  one  to  be  turned  to  release  the  ring.  However,  I  ex- 
perienced trouble  with  the  bow."  Trial  9:  ''Taking  the  bow  in  the 
left  hand  and  manipulating  the  bar  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
while  removing  the  heart  with  the  right  hand-hold  before  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  gives  best  results  so  far."  Trial  13:  "I  think  that  a 
firmer  hold  of  the  bow  would  help  the  manipulation  of  the  bar. ' '  The 
long  time  of  trial  16  was  the  result  of  an  accident.  The  subject  made 
a  quick  move  and  barely  missed  getting  the  puzzle  apart.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  it  still  together  and  became  embarrassed  and 
perplexed.  He  pulled  himself  together,  however,  and  then  solved  as 
before.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  disasters  of  Ry  and  Tz  came 
on  the  same  trial,  number  16 ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  recovery 
was  immediate  and  complete,  while  in  the  former  there  was  a  pro- 
longed relapse,  and  that  there  had  been  explicit  analysis  of  method 
of  manipulation  in  the  case  of  Tz,  but  not  in  that  of  Ry. 

In  trial  25,  Tz  deliberately  abandoned  one  of  the  methods  of  con- 
trol worked  out  in  trials  8  and  9,  and  adopted  a  less  secure  method 
which  seemed  to  promise  greater  speed.  The  curve  rises  after  this 
and  the  results  are  more  irregular  until  the  very  end.  This  unfor- 
tunate change  of  method  was  suggested  by  a  chance  variation  in 
trial  25. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  that  Tz  was  the  oldest  of 
the  subjects  concerned,  and  that  he  had  had  no  special  training  in 
motor  lines,  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  clumsy,  and  yet  that  he 
made  the  lowest  and  best  record  with  this  puzzle,  and  that  this 
greater  success  in  manipulation  was  correlated  with  many  effective 
variations  of  method  and  explicit  consciousness  in  their  employment. 

(4)  The  accompanying  table  for  the  Triple  Horseshoe  puzzle  in- 
cludes six  curves  from  subjects  under  normal  conditions,  marked 
Bg,  Co,  Mc,  St,  Tz  and  Br;  one  curve  from  a  subject  who  worked 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  without  seeing  the  puzzle,  Wh; 
and  two  curves  from  subjects  working  under  distraction,  Tr  and  Bs. 
The  distraction  consisted  in  counting  to  two  hundred  by  adding 
digits  which  constantly  varied  within  the  limits  2  to  9,  of  then  re- 
versing the  process  until,  as  a  result  of  continued  subtraction,  nega- 
tive 200  was  reached,  then  of  reversing  again  and  passing  through 
zero  to  plus  200,  etc.  The  subjects  counted  aloud  and  were  required 
to  do  all  the  work  mentally.  Since  the  digits  ran  up  from  2  to  9 
and  down  again,  changing  each  time,  and  since  there  were  changes 
at  the  limits  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the  task  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
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acting  one.     An  additional  subject,  Ds,  working  with  distraction, 
failed  to  solve  the  puzzle  although  2,700  seconds  were  spent  upon  it. 


TABLE    13 

1 

The  Tbipue  Hobseshob 

Bg 

Co 

Me 

8t 

To 

Br 

Wh^ 

Ti*             B^ 

1 

325.0 

194.0 

604.4 

967.6 

623.4 

168.6 

428.6 

237.0      1,285.0 

2 

63.0 

60.0 

28.8 

102.0 

34.6 

86.0 

1,177.0 

1,047.0        285.0 

3 

26.4 

8.0 

9.4 

10.6 

73.0 

60.4 

222.4 

160.0         453.0 

4 

64.6 

12.0 

6.4 

6.4 

69.0 

69.4 

14.4 

325.0         435.0 

5 

18.0 

24.4 

18.4 

59.4 

39.0 

95.0 

96.2 

251.0 

6 

12.0 

10.0 

10.6 

9.0 

26.0 

64.0 

448.0 

7 

11.0 

4.0 

22.0 

13.0 

35.0 

34.2 

59.0* 

8 

6.0 

22.0 

10.6 

75.4 

108.0 

25.6 

22.0 

9 

4.4 

6.0 

14.4 

93.0 

61.0 

31.0 

23.0 

10 

35.0 

24.0 

6.0 

14.6 

18.0 

24.6 

42.0 

11 

12.0 

6.0 

4.2 

66.6 

10.4 

83.0» 

12 

8.6 

2.0 

6.6 

9.2 

10.0 

7.0 

13 

7.4 

43.0 

12.8 

8.0 

10.6 

5.0 

14 

3.4 

34.0 

5.0 

12.0 

91.7 

4.0 

15 

7.4 

9.0 

14.0 

4.4 

23.6 

17.0 

16 

6.6 

9.0 

5.4 

12.4 

60.8 

17.0 

17 

11.4 

6.4 

6.4 

37.8 

40.0 

18 

7.4 

8.0 

8.8 

16.2 

33.4 

19 

6.0 

15.0 

13.6 

3.8 

9.8 

20 

6.8 

13.8 

5.6 

12.4 

21.0 

21 

4.6 

61.0 

6.4 

4.2 

26.0 

22 

4.6 

2.0 

16.6 

7.0 

19.6 

23 

3.6 

16.0 

4.2 

3.6 

6.8 

24 

2.8 

8.6 

4.4 

22.2 

7.6 

25 

14.4 

2.0 

5.0 

6.8 

21.0 

26 

16.0 

13.0 

3.8 

6.6 

27 

9.8 

7.0 

19.0 

10.8 

28 

3.4 

3.6 

9.0 

6.0 

29 

13.0 

4.0 

3.4 

4.0 

30 

16.0 

3.0 

13.6 

6.4 

31 

2.6 

6.0 

11.0 

6.0 

32 

13.0 

14.0 

4.4 

2.6 

33 

5.2 

7.0 

3.8 

3.2 

34 

7.0 

7.0 

10.8 

21.4 

35 

6.0 

21.0 

4.0 

4.0 

36 

17.0 

21.0 

4.4 

4.8 

37 

6.4 

16.0 

4.6 

4.8 

38 

5.0 

5.0 

3.2 

3.0 

39 

6.0 

4.4 

4.2 

10.4 

40 

3.4 

3.8 

8.6 

28.2 

*  Hands  behind  back,  vision  excluded,  but  no  distraction. 
'Distraction  by  counting. 

•  Following  day. 
*No  distraction. 
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IX — Continued 


1 

lABLE 

Bg 

Co 

Me 

St 

41 

2.4 

2.0 

7.8 

3.0 

42 

5.0 

3.6 

4.2 

2.8 

43 

4.6 

5.0 

4.0 

3.0 

44 

2.2 

7.4 

3.4 

4.2 

45 

7.0 

8.0 

4.6 

3.0 

46 

3.4 

3.8 

8.2 

4.2 

47 

12.0 

11.0 

7.6 

3.0 

48 

2.0 

7.6 

4.8 

5.6 

49 

8.0 

3.4 

19.0 

29.0 

50 

4.2 

2.2 

4.6 

10.0 

The  puzzle  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  control,  and  none  of  the 
subjects  hit  upon  the  precise  twist  required  to  give  both  speed  and 
stability.  This  accounts  for  the  unusual  variability  in  the  last  part 
of  the  curves  of  the  normal  subjects. 

Despite  his  handicap  Wh  managed  to  analyze  out  an  important 
step  in  the  process  in  trial  2,  and  to  add  to  it  in  trial  4.  He  did  not 
succeed,  however,  in  mentally  constructing  the  transformation  so 
that  he  felt  that  he  understood  the  puzzle  geometrically. 

The  distraction  in  the  case  of  Rs  was  very  complete,  and  there 
was  no  further  drop  after  trial  2.  The  result  was  similar  in  his  case 
with  the  Twisted  Nail  puzzle  where  the  series  was  much  longer,  21 
trials. 

Tr*s  attention  slipped  in  trial  6,  as  he  felt  success  coming,  from 
the  counting  to  the  puzzle  and  he  analyzed  the  essential  movement 
during  that  slip.  There  is  a  sharp  break  here  to  a  lower  level.  Dis- 
traction was  discontinued  in  the  eleventh  trial  and  there  is  another 
drop  in  level  at  this  point.  The  experiments  with  distraction  were 
performed  to  determine  if  repeated  success  plus  the  emotional  ac- 
companiment would  stamp  in  the  habit  if  attention  were  left  out. 
So  far  as  it  goes  the  evidence  is  negative. 

(5)  See  Table  X  and  Plate  IV. 

The  curves  A  and  B  are  similar  in  that  the  solutions  were  in  each 
case  the  result  of  a  thoroughgoing  anticipatory  analysis  resulting  in 
a  sudden  sharp  drop  to  a  very  low  level.  The  curves  are  also  similar 
in  the  uniformity  attained  in  manipulation  times.  The  physical 
conditions  of  the  puzzles  were  more  favorable  for  accurate  manipu- 
lation than  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  puzzles. 

Puzzle  A  was  solved  by  systematic  exhaustion  of  possibilities  by 
means  of  successive  dilemmas.  1,296  diflferent  combinations  were 
possible  and  solution  by  any  other  method  appears  highly  improb- 
able. The  drop  in  trials  3-5  was  connected  with  the  conscious  adop- 
tion of  shortcuts  and  the  substitution  of  memory  cues  for  fresh 
analyses.     The  drop  at  trial  12  was  connected  with  the  conscious 
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TABLE  X 

RrA 

WhB 

J8rC 

SrD 

WhD 

fP»E 

RrE 

1 

13,500.0 

2,090.0 

18,000.0 

1,037 

75« 

35 

5,320 

— 

547 

2 

1,295.0 

350.0 

178.0 

605 

49 

26 

240 

62 

71 

3 

280.0 

39.0 

152.0 

349 

80 

29 

185 

27 

90 

4 

80.0 

26.0 

134.0 

185 

47 

22 

215 

25 

iO 

5 

30.0 

20.0 

118.0 

333 

91 

24 

209 

21 

106 

6 

33.0 

21.0 

73.0 

162 

75 

28 

120 

22 

48 

7 

25.0 

20.0 

72.0 

155 

58 

30 

95 

22 

108 

8 

20.0 

18.0 

67.0 

98 

104 

28 

78 

18 

265 

9 

18.0 

18.0 

66.0 

103 

69* 

23 

22 

87 

10 

60.0 

17.0 

41.0 

80 

57 

30 

21 

22 

11 

21.5 

19.0 

66.0 

100* 

97 

24 

18 

22 

12 

22.0 

17.0 

77.0* 

81 

69 

23 

24 

40 

13 

19.0 

19.0 

145.0 

64 

56 

25 

20 

22 

14 

J8.0 

16.0 

80.0 

70 

89 

24 

16 

18 

15 

31.5 

12.0 

114.0 

75 

67 

20 

19 

16 

16 

20.0 

13.0 

97.0 

59 

56 

21 

16 

18 

17 

15.0 

15.0 

77.0 

127 

49 

22 

16 

15 

18 

19.5 

18.0 

94.0 

99 

52 

29 

16 

15 

19 

17.5 

13.0 

112.0 

58 

47 

23 

17 

15 

20 

16.5 

13.0 

63.0 

64 

49 

20 

15 

14 

21 

21.0 

21.0 

80.0 

60 

61 

26 

15* 

14 

22 

18.5 

17.0 

85.0 

55 

45 

24 

18 

13 

23 

16.5 

25.0 

65.0 

55 

78 

20 

15 

IS 

24 

17.5 

17.0 

50.0 

74 

41 

24 

16 

13 

25 

17.0 

18.0 

87.0 

65 

40 

22 

17 

11 

26 

13.5 

13.0 

105.0 

65 

47 

20 

27 

13.0 

36.0 

76.0 

62 

36 

18 

28 

12.0 

19.0 

56.0 

46 

32 

24 

29 

12.0 

19.0 

62.0 

67 

29 

28 

30 

12.5 

15.0 

54.0 

48 

58 

30 

31 

16.5 

14.0 

39.0 

58 

36 

25 

32 

16.5 

17.0 

53.0 

68 

27 

19 

33 

12.0 

14.0 

146.0 

43 

28 

17 

34 

31.0 

13.0 

95.0 

46 

34 

17 

35 

14.0 

16.0 

57.0 

48 

25 

18 

36 

9.5 

45.0 

58 

27 

35 

37 

14.5 

102.0 

51 

35 

21 

38 

15.0 

50.0 

50 

37 

21 

39 

12.0 

65.0 

99* 

30 

21 

40 

12.5 

69.0 

67 

22 

20 

A,  Katzenjammer  Puzzle. 

B,  Jig-saw,  Ivoxy,  Square. 

C,  Wizard  Cross. 

D,  12-pieoe  Ctobs. 

E,  Lone  Star  War. 


C,  trial  12*,  =   3  days  later. 

D,  trial  11  ,  =  10  hours  later. 
D,  trial  39  ,=    1  hour  later. 
D,  trial  51  ,=   5  hours  later. 
D,  trial  59  ,==   3  hourg  later. 
D,  trial  97  ,  =  12  hours  later. 
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ErJL 

41 

12.0 

42 

12.5 

43 

12.0 

44 

11.5 

45 

11.5 

46 

12.0 

47 

11.6 

48 

12.0 

49 

10.5 

60 

10.6 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

TABLE   lLr~CmUinM€d 
BrC  BrJ> 


66.0 

56 

23 

28 

53.0 

43 

23 

10 

51.0 

71 

22 

60.0 

50 

22 

47.0 

60 

24 

56.0 

61 

24 

53.0 

40 

56* 

41.0 

75 

30 

41.0 

62 

32 

40.0 

51 

30 

36.0 

48.0 

36.0 

33.0 

160.0 

53.0 

substitution  of  a  new  order,  an  order  of  convenience  in  place  of  the 
order  of  discovery.  The  substitution  was  the  result  of  a  perceptual 
impulse  which  was  immediately  approved  in  judgment.  The  inertia 
of  the  mentally  established  made  itself  felt  however  in  a  dread  of 
change  as  such.  But  the  change  was  made  and  it  proved  to  be  of 
value. 

The  drop  at  trial  25  was  connected  with  a  consciously  adopted 
variation.  ^^Used  the  heart-diamond-club  as  check  with  the  green." 
The  drop  in  trial  38flf.  w^as  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  verbal 
cue  ** spade-two  diamonds''  before  trying  the  purple,  and  with  **a 
negative  recognition  of  the  orange." 

No  instructions  were  given  to  WA  as  to  the  sort  of  figure  to  be 
constructed  from  the  ivory  pieces  of  puzzle  B.  The  cross  seemed 
probable  and  in  testing  that  hypothesis  the  square  was  suggested. 
This  was  then  chosen  as  the  hypothesis  because  it  could  be  exhaust- 
ively tested.  The  square  on  the  hypothenuse  side  of  a  large  rec- 
tangle was  selected  after  a  table  of  the  squares  on  each  of  the  sides 
had  been  compared  with  the  approximate  total  area  of  all  the  pieces. 
The  square  was  then  constructed.  Quotation  from  WA's  account  for 
trial  2  will  show  the  ready  supplanting  of  analysis  by  memory,  and 
the  volitional  character,  the  stubbornness,  of  the  memory  assumption. 
**I  put  the  two  large  triangles  together  at  once  and  remembered 
which  pieces  went  together  to  form  the  third  side,  but  got  these  two 
in  the  wrong  order,  and  fussed  around  with  all  sorts  of  combinations 
without  thinking  of  changing  the  order  of  these  two  pieces.  I  think 
the  reason  I  got  the  wrong  order  was  that  in  the  first  round  when  I 
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noticed  that  these  two  pieces  would  make  up  a  side,  I  began  with  the 
triangle  and  looked  for  something  to  make  up  the  proper  length,  and 
found  the  parallelogram  suitable.  So,  I  had  the  order:  triangle — 
parallelogram  in  mind ;  but  this  was  the  order  of  discovery,  not  the 
order  of  arrangement  on  the  square.  What  finally  deflected  liie  from 
this  false  order  was  partly  the  inability  to  get  the  other  pieces  to- 
gether, and  partly,  perhaps,  a  recollection  of  the  fact  that  had  im- 
pressed me  when  I  looked  at  the  completed  square  after  my  first 
success,  namely,  that  there  was  a  triangle  in  one  comer.  This  came 
back  to  me  once  or  twice,  I  think,  while  I  was  working  over  the 
pieces,  and  I  believe  it  came  up  just  before  I  altered  the  order  of  the 
pieces.'' 

Trial  3 :  ''Got  the  pieces  which  troubled  me  last  time  correct  with- 
out hesitation.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  principally  occupied  in 
getting  the  positions  exact  enough  to  give  a  good  square." 

Trial  4:  **Kjiowledge  of  the  exact  positions  of  the  last  three 
pieces  to  be  inserted  saved  some  little  time.'' 

Trial  8:  **Time  saved  by  getting  the  pieces  near  together  and 
squeezing  them  at  the  close." 

Trial  10:  **  Carried  a  little  further  the  device  mentioned  in  8." 

(In  trial  20  the  subject  changed  the  position  of  the  first  pieces 
and  this  was  followed  by  more  irregular  and  longer  times.) 

C,  The  Wizard  Cross  is  composed  of  six  square-cut  wooden  bars 
notched  in  the  centers  so  as  to  interlock  and  form  a  tridimensional 
cross.  There  are  a  great  many  notches  in  each  bar  and  the  number 
of  possible  combinations  is  very  large.  The  actual  solution  by  Rr 
seemed  to  have  involved  three  principal  factors:  (1)  Practise  in  the 
discrimination  of  the  parts,  (2)  selection  of  combinations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  complete  cross  (as  mentally  pic- 
tured), (3)  an  attempt  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  thus  limited  by 
beginning  with  each  different  type  of  piece — ^there  were  two  pairs 
and  two  odd  pieces— and  working  the  limited  combinations  system- 
atically. The  solution  came  during  this  systematic  search.  The 
chief  points  in  the  practise  with  this  puzzle  were  concerned  with  the 
perfecting  of  the  discrimination  of  the  different  bars  with  antici- 
patory adjustment,  and  the  simultaneous  use  of  all  the  fingers.  The 
notches  were  different  on  the  different  faces  of  the  same  bar,  and  it 
took  considerable  practise  to  hold  the  distinctions  in  mind  so  that  a 
given  bar  could  be  recognized  from  any  face.  This  was  not  perfectly 
accomplished  during  the  series.  There  was  considerable  growth  in 
anticipatory  adjustment,  but  there  was  no  such  final  unity  as  with 
the  Chinese  Eing.  This  difficulty  was  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive.   The  pieces  did  not  lock  well  until  the  last  was  in,  and  the 
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task  of  holding  three  or  four  or  five  pieces  from  slipping  while  in- 
serting another  and  preparing  for  the  next  step  was  not  an  eBsy  one. 
There  were  numerous  slips  even  to  the  end.  The  puzzle,  then,  is 
much  more  difficult  of  manipulation  than  A  or  B,  and,  although 
many  control  variations  were  followed  up,  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
one  had  not  been  hit  upon  by  the  close  of  the  series. 

D,  The  Twelve  Piece  Cross  was  similar  to  the  Wizard  but  the 
notches  were  simpler.  There  were,  however,  twice  as  many  parts. 
Br  solved  the  puzzle  142  times  and  the  table  shows  that  the  time  of 
manipulation  was  very  much  reduced  and  that  the  puzzle  was  gotten 
under  good  control.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  puzzle  was 
so  complex  in  manipulation  that  no  sooner  would  one  point  of  manip- 
ulation seem  fairly  well  settled  than  a  new  difficulty  would  break 
out  requiring  readjustment  all  around  or  switching  the  attention 
off  the  method  previously  concerned.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom 
the  analysis  was  not  restricted  here  to  the  snap-shot  type,  but  ten 
minutes  was  taken  at  trial  81  to  work  out  a  new  technique.  There 
is  a  decided  drop  in  the  curve  in  this  locality  and  a  great  decrease 
in  variability. 

The  significance  of  consciously  employed  variations  is  illustrated 
again  by  the  drop  in  WA's  curve  in  trial  7.  To  quote — Trial  5: 
''There  is  «ome  difficulty  in  getting  one  of  the  pieces."  Trial  6: 
**  Trouble  at  the  same  point  as  before.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  can  be 
avoided  by  raising  one  of  the  pieces  and  so  easing  the  whole  joint." 
Trial  7:  **Time  mostly  saved  by  the  device  mentioned  in  the  last 
entry." 

E,  Wh  tried  to  get  the  puzzle,  the  Lone  Star  War,  at  first  by 
random  manipulation,  but  failing  there  he  resorted  to  analysis.  He 
employed  a  method  which  he  transferred  from  mathematics  and 
often  attempted  to  use  with  the  puzzles,  namely,  to  consider  the 
puzzle  solved  and  then  to  retrace  the  steps.  The  method  was  suc- 
cessful here.  The  method  was  made  more  explicit  and  unified  by  an 
additional  bit  of  analysis  in  trial  2.  Wh  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  problem  of  telescoping.  **The  overlapping  is  helped,  perhaps,  by 
using  the  hands  not  absolutely  simultaneously  on  symmetrical 
wholes,  but  alternately,  thus  getting  ready  for  the  next  pair  while 
inserting  the  second  of  the  preceding  pair." 

Wh  tried  on  his  own  initiative  the  experiment  of  putting  the 
flags  in  the  holes  in  any  order  instead  of  the  fixed  order  required  to 
solve  the  puzzle.  The  last  five  records  are  of  this  attempt,  and  their 
average  is  16.2  as  against  16.0  of  the  five  in  the  fixed  order  just 
preceding.  The  prescribed  order  is  as  easy  or  easier  than  the 
random. 
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Rr  solved  the  puzzle  by  chance  manipulation  the  first  time.  He 
then  tried  to  rely  on  memory,  but  in  trial  8  he  gave  up  this  unsatis- 
factory method  for  one  of  analysis.  The  analysis  was  not  however  of 
so  deductive  a  type  as  WA's.  Trial  8:  **Took  time  to  work  out  a 
scheme:  Place  one  of  the  flags  opposite  Havana  at  Malanzar,  four 
next  to  Havana,  then  the  two  points,  and  then  the  two  angles.  This 
scheme  was  recognized  geometrically — names  not  noticed,  order  of 
the  four  not  yet  memorized.''  Trial  13:  **The  order  is:  four  comers, 
then  center."  The  four  had  been  giving  trouble  in  trials  9-12. 
Trial  14:  ** Correct:  memory  and  perception;  conscious  telescoping." 

(6)  The  accompanying  diagram  gives  the  curve  for  Rr  for  1,440 
solutions  of  the  Star  and  Crescent  puzzle. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Traxspeb 

1.    Results  in  Detail 

(1)  Wh  and  Re  were  sabjects  in  a  series  of  experimentB  with  fhe 
Jia  Jitsu  puzzle,  all  bat  one  of  the  experimentB  being  tried  with  Wh 
only.  This  is  a  small  puzzle  consisting  of  two  ^ymmetrieal  parts 
which  are  to  be  separated.  Each  of  the  parts  resembles  a  small 
staple,  the  arms  of  which  have  been  bent  back  at  their  middles  180 
degrees,  the  points  of  the  arms  being  brought  so  dose  together  that 
the  points  of  one  of  the  staples  if  held  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees 
would  barely  pass  through  those  of  the  other.  If  this  has  beoi  done 
and  the  staples  pushed  clear  in  so  that  they  touch  at  the  neeks,  then 
the  puzzle  is  in  the  usual  positicxi  for  sdution,  which  consists  in  the 
reverse  process  of  removing  the  parts.  If  one  of  the  staples  be^held 
in  a  constant  position,  the  other  may  be  pushed  on  it  from  either  the 
right  or  the  left.  The  initial  movements  in  taking  off  are  different 
for  these  two  cases,  but  the  discrimination  is  not  an  easy  one  to  make. 
For  each  of  the  right  and  left  methods  of  insertion  two  positions  of 
the  puzzle  were  chosen.  These  positions  were  such  as  would  result 
if  the  puzzle  were  held  vertically  and  freely.  They  differed  merely 
in  that  one  was  obtained  from  the  other  by  rotating  the  puzzle  180 
degrees.  There  were  thus  four  principal  positions.  These  were :  A, 
'right  insertion,  zero  degrees;  B,  right  insertion,  180  degrees;  C,  left 
insertion,  zero  degrees ;  D,  left  insertion,  180  degrees.  The  positions 
are  referred  to  in  the  following  discussion  by  the  letters  A,  B  and 
C,  D,  just  given.  The  positions  of  a  given  pair,  A  and  B,  or  C  and  D 
are  more  closely  related  than  positions  from  separate  pairs. 

(a)  There  was  decided  transfer  between  the  processes  of  taking 
the  puzzle  apart  and  putting  it  together.  The  subject  practised  400 
times  taking  it  apart  without  being  allowed  to  put  it  together  or  to 
see  it  put  together.  He  was  then  given  five  trials  at  putting  it  to- 
gether. The  average  time  in  seconds  for  the  first  five  trials  in  taking 
the  puzzle  apart  was  46,  while  in  putting  it  together  it  was  only  4.6, 
one  tenth  of  the  former ;  the  longest  record  of  the  latter  series  was  7 
seconds  and  the  average  deviation  was  0.9.  The  transfer  here  was 
evidently  one  of  method  or  idea,  as  the  motor  habits  built  up  in  the 
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former,  analytic,  series  would  be  the  reverse  of  the  ones  in  the  latter, 
the  synthetic. 

(6)  There  was  transfer  from  the  C  position  to  the  D.  This  does 
not  appear  strikingly  if  only  the  first  trial  of  each  series  be  com- 
pared, but  it  comes  out  clearly  if  the  immediately  following  ones  are 
examined.  The  first  trial  for  C  took  18.4  seconds,  of  D  9.6  seconds, 
but  the  average  of  the  immediately  succeeding  five  trials  is  17  seconds 
for  C  and  only  1.9  for  D.  Since  the  times  for  the  second  ten  trials 
with  C  average  1.8  and  with  D  1.6,  the  drop  in  times  of  D  can  not  be 
attributed  to  greater  ease  of  manipulation.  The  subject's  record  for 
trial  143,  No.  1  of  D:  ''Found  that  by  turning  the  thing  a  quarter 
toward  me,  it  would  be  in  the  position  of  the  last  few  trials.  Turned 
it  and  used  motor  habit  number  2."  The  transfer  here,  then, 
depended  on  the  analysis  which  enabled  the  subject  to  employ  his 
motor  habits. 

(c)  The  subject  was  given  a  special  practise  series,  with  the  A 
position,  of  40  trials,  the  average  of  the  first  five  being  7.3  aid  of  the 
last  five,  1.4.  He  also  practised  with  eyes  closed  and  hands  placed 
in  position,  the  average  for  the  last  five  trials  being  0.36  secoud.  rThe 
subject  was  next  given  90  trials  )dth'  the  three  other  positions,  and 
was  then  told  that  he  would  be  tried  again  with  the  A  position.  The 
average  of  these  five  trials  was  15.8  seconds,  twice  as  long  as  that  of 
the  first  five  of  the  special  A  series  and  eleven  times  as  long  as  that 
of  the  last  five  of  that  series.  The  interference  here  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  the  C  and  D  positions  just  practised,  and  to  have  been 
due  to  a  failure  to  control  the  habits  by  a  carefully  discriminated 
idea  of  the  relations  of  the  different  positions.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  subject's  record.  During  the  fifth  trial  of  this  A  test  series, 
trial  167  in  the  table,  he  made  the  following  analysis:  '*!  was  wrong. 
The  right  hand  does  not  take  the  easiest  hold,  but  the  thumb  is 
under  ...  in  positions  A  and  B  grasping  the  side  more  towards  me 
or  more  anticlockwise,  if  the  left  hand  is  imagined  to  be  farther 
away.  In  positions  C  and  D  the  reverse  must  be  the  case  .  .  .  (trial 
168).  My  scheme  worked  all  right."  Five  more  A's  were  then 
given.  The  following  times  are  for  the  fives  before  and  after  the 
analysis ;  the  second  five  begins  with  trial  169 :  trials  163-7,  25,  23, 
13,  7,  and  11  seconds ;  trials  168-172, 1.6, 1.4,  2.0,  2.6,  and  1.4  seconds. 
This  sudden  change  is  evidently  not  in  motor  habits  but  in  their 
control  by  an  idea.  The  motor  habit  for  A  must  have  been  carried 
nearly  to  perfection  during  the  last  part  of  the  original  series,  for 
with  eyes  closed  the  average  time  for  the  last  five  trials  was  0.36 
second,  practically  one  third  of  a  second. 

(d)  In  the  following  part  of  the  experiment  both  subjects  were 
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employed.  Be  practised  during  the  whole  series  of  250  trials  with 
the  puzzle  in  a  chance  position.  The  operator  varied  the  position 
of  the  two  parts  in  putting  the  puzzle  together  in  the  two  principal 
ways,  right  and  left,  mentioned  above,  and  the  sequence  was  irregular 
although  the  total  number  for  each  type  was  approximately  the  same. 
The  puzzle  was  each  time  tossed  in  the  air  by  the  operator  and  so 
came  down  on  the  table  in  a  chance  position. 

Wh  practised  400  times  with  the  puzzle  in  the  four  main  posi- 
tions, A,  B,  C,  D,  described  above.  He  practised  each  of  these  four 
positions  until  he  had  developed  a  special  technique  for  handling  it 
in  minimum  time.  He  also  practised  solving  the  puzzle  in  minimum 
time  with  the  positions  taken  in  pairs,  the  members  within  the  pairs 
coming  irregularly,  and  with  the  four  positions  in  chance  order.  The 
tactual  motor  coordinations  were  especially  developed  by  a  long 
series  with  the  eyes  closed.  In  the  early  part  of  these  series,  trials 
29-32,  the  puzzle  was  tossed  up  in  the  air,  the  conditions  being  the 
same  for  these  four  trials  as  they  were  for  all  the  trials  in  the  case 
of  Re.  At  the  close  of  the  series  of  400  trials  of  Wh  the  puzzle  was 
again  tossed  in  the  air,  giving  the  chance  positions  as  in  the  first 
test  of  four  trials.  The  average  time  of  Wh  in  the  final  test  series, 
28  trials,  was  11.6  seconds,  the  average  for  the  last  ten  was  9.1 
seconds.  The  average  of  the  four  trials  in  the  first  test  series  was 
12.2  seconds.  The  average  time  of  the  last  four  of  the  A,  B,  C,  D 
positions,  chance  sequence,  just  preceding  the  second  test  series  was 
1.8  seconds.  There  was  evidently,  then,  but  little  gain,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  chance  positions  in  which  the  puzzle  was  thrown  in  the 
air,  from  all  the  special  practise  which  had  intervened.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  comparison  with  the  series  of  Re.  The 
average  of  the  first  ten  of  his  series  of  250,  all  being  tossed  up,  was 
335  seconds,  of  the  four  trials,  29-32,  corresponding  to  Wh's  first 
test  series  was  41  seconds,  and  of  the  last  ten,  trials  240-249,  was 
7.2  seconds,  the  average  of  the  last  28  trials,  222-249,  being  slightly 
lower,  7.0  seconds,  and  the  average  for  his  last  hundred  trials  being 
7.6  seconds.  Re^s  results  at  the  close  of  the  series  are  considerably 
lower  than  Wh%  although  the  latter  manipulated  the  puzzle  179 
trials  more  than  the  former. 

The  practise  on  the  chance  positions  directly  seems,  then,  to  have 
been  much  more  eflfective  for  the  handling  of  the  chance  positions 
than  the  reduction  to  fixed  rules  and  mechanization  of  four  principal 
positions.  If  Wh'a  attention  had  been  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ing of  a  general  rule  instead  of  four  special  ones,  it  is  probable  that 
the  transfer  would  have  been  greater. 
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TABLE   XI 

Jn:  JiTsu  Puzzle.    Wh  Subject 

The  four  main  poBitions  are  deeignated  A,  B,  C,  D.    A  means  right  inser- 
tion and  zero  degrees;  B,  right  and  180  degree;  C,  left  and  zero;  D,  left  and  180. 


1 

63.4 

44 

4.4  A 

86 

2.0  B 

128 

0.8  G 

173 

3.0  B 

2 

66.4 

45 

4.0  A 

87 

1.0  B 

129 

2.4  G 

174 

2.6  B 

3 

01.8 

46 

3.4  A 

88 

1.8  B 

130 

0.8  G 

175 

2.0  B 

4 

30.0 

47 

2.2  A 

89 

1.8  B 

131 

6.0  G 

176 

3.0  B 

5 

16.8 

48 

2.2  A 

90 

1.4  B 

132 

0.6  G 

177 

1.8  B 

6 

26.0 

49 

1.6  A 

91 

1.6  B 

133 

0.4  G 

178 

2.4  B 

7 

76.8 

50 

1.6  A 

92 

1.6  A 

134 

0.4  C 

179 

1.8  B 

8 

14.4 

51 

1.4  A 

93 

1.2  A 

135 

0.6  G 

180 

1.8  B 

0 

17.0 

52 

2.2  A 

94 

1.2  A 

136 

4.8  G 

181 

12.0  B* 

10 

8.0 

53 

1.2  A 

95 

0.6  A 

137 

1.6  0 

182 

5.0  A 

11 

8.0 

54 

1.0  A 

96 

1.8  A 

138 

1.0  G 

183 

2.4  A 

12 

7.4 

55 

1.0  A 

97 

1.2  A 

139 

0.8  C 

184 

3.4  B 

13 

39.2' 

56 

1.4  A 

98 

1.4  B 

140 

2.0  C 

185 

8.4  G 

14 

15.0 

57 

1.2  A 

99 

2.2  B 

141 

1.6  G 

186 

12.6  D 

16 

8.0 

58 

1.6  A 

100 

2.6  A 

142 

9.6  D 

187 

10.4  B 

16 

6.0 

59 

1.4  A 

101 

1.6  A 

143 

2.2  D 

188 

30.0  D 

17 

5.0 

60 

1.4  A 

102 

2.8  B 

144 

1.4  D 

189 

14.0  G 

18 

8.0 

Eyes  dosed. 

103 

1.8  A 

145 

2.8  D 

190 

60.0  A 

10 

10.6 

hands  in 

104 

2.0  B 

146 

1.8  D 

191 

19.2  D 

20 

5.0 

position. 

105 

1.0  A 

147 

1.4  D 

192 

8.6  B 

21 

13.0 

61 

1.6  A 

106 

2.4  B 

148 

1.6  D 

193 

11.2  G 

22 

3.2 

62 

2.0  A 

107 

18.4  C 

149 

2.2  D 

194 

11.0  A 

23 

3.0 

63 

1.0  A 

108 

5.6  C 

150 

2.0  D 

196 

5.6  D 

24 

3.0 

64 

0.6  A 

109 

41.6  C 

151 

2.0  D 

196 

3.4  B 

25 

6.0 

65 

0.4  A 

110 

8.4  G 

152 

1.0  D 

197 

6.0  G 

26 

14.4 

66 

0.4  A 

111 

20.1  G 

153 

1.4  D 

198 

3.4  A 

27 

9.0 

67 

0.4  A 

112 

8.0  C 

154 

1.2  0 

199 

62.4  D 

28 

10.0 

68 

0.2  A 

113 

20.6  G 

155 

1.0  G 

200 

7.0  G 

First  test, 

69 

0.4  A 

114 

9.8  C 

156 

1.0  D 

201 

6.2  D 

tossed. 

70 

1.2  A 

115 

3.6  C 

157 

2.6  G 

202 

4.6  G 

29 

20.0 

71 

4.0  B 

116 

4.0  G 

158 

1.6  D 

203 

21.4  B 

30 

7.4 

72 

3.4  B 

117 

2.6  G 

159 

1.6  D 

204 

10.6  D 

31 

7.4 

73 

2.8  B 

118 

1.6  C 

160 

2.6  C 

205 

7.2  A 

32 

16.0 

74 

2.4  B 

119 

1.6  G 

161 

1.6  D 

206 

5.6  G 

33 

3.2  A 

75 

1.6  B 

120 

IJZ   0 

162 

1.6  G 

207 

4.4  A 

34 

7.0  A 

76 

2.8  B 

121 

1.4  G 

163 

24.8  A 

208 

7.0  D 

35 

4.6  A 

77 

1.2  B 

122 

2.8  G 

164 

23.4  A 

209 

4.4  B 

36 

15.8  A 

78 

1.0  B 

123 

1.4  G 

165 

13.4  A 

210 

5.8  G 

37 

5.4  A 

79 

1.0  B 

124 

1,4  C 

166 

6.6  A 

211 

7.2  A 

38 

8.8  A 

80 

2.6  B 

126 

2.0  G 

167 

11.2  A 

212 

3.6  D 

39 

6.0  A 

81 

1.8  B 

126 

1.8  G 

168 

1.6  A 

213 

5.6  B 

40 

4.4  A 

82 

2.8  B 

Eyes 

closed, 

169 

1.4  A 

214 

6.4  G 

41 

23.4  A 

83 

3.0  B 

hands  in 

170 

2^  A 

215 

6.4  A 

42 

3.6  A 

84  ; 

120.0  B 

position. 

171 

2.6  A 

216 

6.4  B 

43 

5.4  A 

85 

3.2  B 

127 

0.5  G 

172 

1.4  A 

217 

6.0  P 

*  Change  of  instructions:  "Either  A,  B,  G  or  D." 
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TABLE   XI— Continued 
Jiu  Jrrsu  Puzzle.    Wh  Subject 


The  four 

main 

positions  are  desig 

nated  A,  B 

,  C,  D. 

A  meam 

\  right  inser- 

1 

tion  and  zero 

degrees;  B,  right 

and  180 

degree;  C, 

left  and  zero;  D, 

left  and  180. 

218 

5.0  A 

262 

2.2  C 

303 

7.4  B 

346 

3.0  B 

389 

2.4  B 

219 

6.4  C 

263 

2.1  B 

304 

4.4  A 

346 

3.0  C 

390 

2.4  D 

220 

12.0  B 

264 

2.6  D 

305 

4.4  D 

347 

2.4  A 

391 

2.6  C 

221 

8.6  D 

265 

2.8  D 

306 

5.0  C 

348 

2.2  D 

392 

2.4  B 

222 

4.6  A 

266 

2.8  A 

307 

4.0  D 

349 

1.8  B 

393 

1.8  A 

223 

4.2  A 

267 

3.4  C 

308 

2.4  A 

350 

2.5  C 

394 

.  2.2  D 

224 

3.4  B 

268 

2.8  A 

309 

5.0  B 

351 

4.4  A 

395 

1.5  A 

225 

7.6  D 

269 

3.4  B 

310 

3.4  C 

352 

2.2  D 

396 

1.6  B 

226 

5.6  C 

270 

2.2  C 

311 

4.0  B 

353 

1.8  D 

397 

2.0  C 

227 

6.4  A 

271 

2.4  D 

312 

3.0  C 

354 

2.8  B 

398 

3.4  B 

228 

7.6  B 

272 

2.0  A 

313 

3.8  A 

355 

4.6  A 

399 

1.4  A 

229 

6.4  C 

273 

2.2  A 

314 

4.2  D 

356 

2.6  C 

Trials  400- 

230 

3.8  A 

274 

2.4  C 

315 

3.8  D 

357 

4.8  B 

404, 

puule 

231 

4.0  B 

275 

3.8  B 

316 

3.0  C 

358 

2.4  A 

•  put  together. 

232 

2.6  B 

276 

3.0  D 

317 

2.8  B 

359 

2.6  D 

Second  test. 

233 

7.0  C 

277 

3.6  B 

318 

4.0  A 

360 

2.6  0 

tossed. 

234 

3.2  D 

278 

2.4  B 

319 

5.0  A 

361 

2.6  A 

406 

13.2 

235 

2.6  A 

279 

2.6  C 

320 

6.8  C 

362 

2.4  B 

406 

3.8 

236 

3.8  B 

280 

2.6  A 

321 

3.8  B 

363 

20.0  D 

407 

6.0 

237 

2.8  D 

281 

3.6  D 

322 

2.8  D 

364 

2.2  C 

408 

12.0 

238 

3.2  C 

282 

2.6  A 

323 

4.0  C 

366 

3.4  B 

409 

7.0 

239 

3.8  A 

283 

2.8  C 

.324 

7.2  B 

366 

2.8  A 

410 

12.0 

240 

3.8  B 

284 

4.8  D 

325 

3.2  A 

367 

2.2  D 

411 

4.2 

241 

2.6  D 

285 

2.2  D 

326 

3.6  D 

368 

3.8  C 

412 

11.4 

242 

2.2  A 

286 

2.2  A 

327 

5.0  C 

369 

2.2  A 

413 

9.0 

243 

2.4  C 

287 

1.8  C 

328 

3.0  B 

370 

2.6  B 

414 

19.0 

244 

2.4  B 

288 

2.0  B 

329 

2.6  A 

371 

4.6  D 

415 

19.4 

245 

3.0  A 

289 

3.8  C 

330 

5.0  C 

372 

2.6  C 

416 

7.2 

246 

2.4  D 

290 

3.0  B 

331 

3.2  A 

373 

4.9  D 

417 

35.6 

247 

3.4  C 

291 

2.2  A 

332 

5.8  B 

374 

2.4  B 

418 

8.2 

248 

2.6  B 

292 

3.4  D 

333 

3.0  D 

375 

2.2  A 

419 

6.0 

1 

293 

2.2  B 

334 

3.4  C 

376 

2.8  C 

420 

27.6 

249 

4.6  C 

294 

2.6  C 

335 

2.4  A 

377 

3.0  B 

421 

21.6 

250 

2.8  B 

295 

2.0  B 

336 

3.8  B 

378 

2.4  D 

422 

7.4 

251 

2.8  A 
12.2  D 

296 
297 

1.8  A 
2.0  C 

1 

379 
380 

2.6  B 
2.4  C 

423 
424 

3.0 

252 

Eyes 

closed, 

3.8 

253 

2.6  B 

298 

2.4  B 

fingei 

•s  near. 

381 

2.4  A 

425 

19.2 

254 

2.5  A 

299 

2.4  D 

337 

5.8  C 

382 

1.8  D 

426 

8.4 

255 

2.4  C 

300 

2.0  A 

338 

5.8  D 

383 

1.8'B 

427 

5.0 

256 

3.0  A 

301 

2.4  B 

339 

6.6  B 

384 

2.0  D 

428 

11.4 

257 

2.5  D 
3.2  B 

302 

2.4  C 

340 
341 

4.8  A 
2.4  D 

385 
.  386 

2.4  A 
2.0  C 

429 
430 

16.6 

258 

Eyes 

closed, 

14.4 

259 

3.6  C 

finge: 

rs  near, 

342 

2.4  A 

387 

2.0  B 

431 

4.2 

260 

2.6  D 

not  in 

343 

4.6  C 

388 

3.4  C 

432 

6.0 

261 

2.4  B 

position. 

344 

2.8  B 

•One  day  later.  "Eight-hour  interral. 

The  subject  worked  with  eyes  open  except  in  the  cases  specially  designated, 
61-69,  127-141,  337-399. 

The  times  for  putting  the  puzzle  together  are  as  follows:  400,  7.0;  401,  3.8; 
402,  3.8;  403,  3.8;  404,  5.0. 
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TABLE  Xn 

Jiu  JiTSU  Puzzle.  Re  Subject 

Puzzle 

put  together  right  (R)  or  left  (L) 

and  then  tossed  up 

in  the 

air 

to  fall  by 

chance. 

- 

v^ 

1 

415.0 

61 

35.6  L 

101 

10.8  R 

151 

6.4  L 

201 

6.8  R 

2 

98.4 

52 

23.6  L 

102 

63.0  L 

152 

10.6  L 

202 

4.0  L 

3 

749.0  L 

53 

5.4  L 

103 

9.0  R 

153 

8.8  R 

203 

6.0  R 

4 

600.0  L 

64 

10.4  R 

104 

17.4  L 

154 

17.4  L 

204 

16.6  L 

5 

110.0  L 

66 

3.4  R 

106 

43.0  L 

156 

7.6  R 

206 

7.4  R 

6 

203.0  R 

66 

12.0  L 

106 

7.6  R 

156 

12.0  L 

206 

10.0  L 

7 

108.0  R 

67 

27,0  R 

107 

18.4  L 

157 

4.4  R 

207 

8.8  R 

8 

642.0  R 

58 

9.4  R 

108 

3.6  R 

158 

2.6  R 

208 

3.4  R 

9 

263.0  L 

59 

7.4  L 

109 

6.4  L 

159 

9.4  L 

209 

32.0  L 

10 

162.0  R 

60 

5.6 

110 

4.6  R 

160 

12.0  R 

210 

5.2  L 

11 

63.0  R 

61 

6.0 

111 

16.0  L 

161 

7.0  L 

211 

2.0  R 

12 

118.0  L 

62 

2.8 

112 

9.6  L 

162 

4.4  R 

212 

6.4  L 

13 

23.0  R  , 

63 

64.0  L 

113 

3.6  L 

163 

4.0  R 

213 

3,2  R 

14 

37.0  R 

64 

14.6  L 

114 

14.0  R 

164 

13.4  L 

214 

9.0  R 

16 

668.0  L 

65 

7.4  R 

115 

24.0  L 

165 

3.2  L 

215 

5.4  L 

16 

62.0  L 

66 

8.6  L 

116 

26.0  L 

166 

8.8  R 

216 

9.2  L 

17 

46.0  L 

67 

12.4 

117 

20.0  R 

167 

5.2  R 

217 

8.6  L 

18 

91.0  R 

68 

7.6 

118 

13.0  R 

168 

10.6  L 

218 

14.6  L 

19 

76.0  R 

69 

4.4 

119 

8.6  L 

169 

8.0  L 

219 

3.0  R 

20 

506.0  L 

70 

9.0  L 

120 

12.0  L 

170 

4.4  R 

220 

11.8  L 

21 

49.0  L 

71 

26.6  L 

121 

6.0  R 

171 

5.6  L 

221 

4.8  R 

22 

133.0  L 

72 

4.4  L 

122 

8.4  R 

172 

2.6  R 

222 

5.2  R 

23 

16.0  R 

73 

41.4  R 

123 

7.6  L  * 

173 

10.8  L 

223 

10.4  L 

24 

154.0  L 

74 

6.0  R 

124 

30.4  L 

174 

15.4  L 

224 

1.4  R 

25 

96.0  R 

76 

10.2  L 

125 

2.0  R 

175 

6.0  R 

225 

6.4  L 

26 

16.0  R 

76 

10.6  L 

126 

11.0  R 

176 

6.4  L 

226 

6.4  R 

27 

15.0  R 

77- 

7.4  L 

127 

16.8  L 

177 

6.8  R 

227 

8.2  L 

28 

130.0  L 

78 

12.6  R 

128 

3.0  R 

178 

5.8  L 

228 

12.2  L 

29 

53.0  R 

79 

7.2  R 

129 

8.6  R 

179 

6.4  R 

229 

6.6  R 

30 

50.0  L 

80 

8.8  L 

130 

14.0  R 

180 

7.4  R 

230 

7.0  L 

31 

11.0  L 

81 

7.2  R 

131 

43.0  L 

181 

16.0  L 

231 

2.4  R 

32 

50.0  L 

82 

4.4  L 

132 

8.8  L 

182 

8.2  R 

232 

6.4  L 

33 

51.0  L 

83 

16.4  L 

133 

6.2  R 

183 

6.8  L 

233 

9.0  R 

34 

8.4  R 

84 

56.0  L 

134 

8.8  L 

184 

8.8  R 

234 

13.4  L 

35 

77.0  L 

85 

10.0  L 

135 

6.0  R 

185 

3.0  R 

235 

8.2  R 

36 

12.6  R 

86 

8.6  L 

136 

6.6  R 

186 

6.6  L 

236 

6.2  L 

37 

31.0  L 

87 

41.6  L 

137 

17.0  L 

187 

12.4  L 

237 

4.0  R 

38 

29.0  L 

88 

7.0  L 

.  138 

13.6 

188 

3.2  R 

238 

7.0  L 

39 

24.0  R 

89 

15.0  R 

139 

2.3 

189 

7.4  L 

239 

3.6  R 

40 

68.0  L 

90 

11.0  R 

140 

14.0  R 

190 

4.0  L 

240 

11.0  R 

41 

34.0  R 

91 

7.0  R 

141 

9.6  R 

191 

4.8  R 

241 

5.4  L 

42 

13.0  L 

92 

11.4  L 

142 

19.0  R 

192 

7.4  R 

242 

3.0  R 

43 

16.0  R 

93 

5.6  R 

143 

6.8  L 

193 

2.4  L 

243 

13.8  R 

44 

68.0  L 

94 

45.4  R 

144 

1.6  R 

194 

13.0  R 

244 

7.8  L 

45 

16.0  L 

95 

16.4  L 

145 

7.4  L 

195 

8.4  L 

245 

4.6  L 

46 

32.0  R 

96 

6.4  L 

146 

3.0  R 

196 

6.8  L 

246 

6.4  R 

47 

34.0  R 

97 

7.0  R 

147 

30.0  L 

197 

6.4  R 

247 

5.2  L 

48 

10.4  L 

98 

8.4  L 

148 

6.6  L 

198 

11.4  L 

248 

11.6  R 

49 

6.6  R 

99 

8.2  R 

149 

8.2  L 

199 

4.0  R 

249 

4.2  L 

50 

4.0  R 

100 

9.4  R» 

150 

8.4  R 

200 

10.6  L 

^24  hour  interval. 
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(2)  Rr,  acting  as  both  subject  and  operator,  solved  the  Double- 
hinged  Dart  and  Ring  puzzle  seventeen  times  before  noting  explicitly 
that  there  was  a  right  and  left  form  solution.  This  analysis  was 
made  explicit  during  the  eighteenth  trial;  the  difference  had  been 
vaguely  felt  previously,  and  the  explicit  analysis  seems  to  have  been 
aided  by  the  similar  analysis  previously  made  for  the  Jiu  Jitsu 
puzzle.  In  the  next  three  trials  the  subject  tested  his  ability  with 
the  right-hand  method,  the  A  position.  He  then  practised  139  times 
with  the  left  or  B  position,  and  then  took  a  test  and  practise  series 
with  the  A  position,  trials  161  to  200.  As  Rr  was  both  subject  and 
operator  this  series  is  different  from  the  others  in  that  it  includes  the 
times  for  putting  together,  given  in  separate  columns,  as  well  as  that 
of  taking  apart.  The  times  of  the  three  A  trials  of  the  first  test 
were  22,  21  and  20  seconds,  average  21  seconds ;  if  the  time  for  the 
trial  just  preceding,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  A  and  B 
positions  was  worked  out,  be  included,  the  average  of  the  four  A's 
amounts  to  27  seconds.  The  average  of  the  first  twenty  of  the  second 
A  series  was  71.7  seconds,  the  average  of  the  first  three  being  93 
seconds.  The  average  of  the  first  twenty  of  the  B  series  was  53 
seconds  and  of  the  last  twenty  was  10.1  seconds.  The  B  process  was 
thus  highly  perfected,  but  the  times  for  the  second  A  test  are  from 
three  to  four  times  as  high  as  those  of  the  first  test.  The  transforma- 
tions required  in  the  case  of  this  puzzle  are  very  complex,  although 
the  general  plan  of  solution  is  simple.  The  detailed  moves  in  the 
B  solution  were  analyzed  out  very  well,  but  the  whole  series  of  move- 
ments involved  were  not  worked  up  into  a  single  unified  mental 
construction.  Consequently  the  subject  was  not  able  to  construct  a 
solution  for  the  A  position  on  the  basis  of  the  one  for  B.  This  might 
have  been  done,  since  the  processes  are  symmetrically  related,  if  the 
construction  had  been  made  for  B.  In  consequence  of  this  failure 
there  was  no  idea  to  control  the  motor  habits,  and  there  was  decided 
conflict,  or  ** negative"  transfer,  as  the  result  of  the  training  with 
the  B  series. 

(3)  Wh  was  tested  with  three  trials  with  a  puzzle  constructed  fajr 
interlacing  two  ''Gem"  paper  fasteners.  He  was  then  given  a  prac- 
tise series  of  109  trials  and  then  again  tested  with  the  initial  position* 
The  practise  series  was  so  arranged  that  by  means  of  part  movements 
arranged  from  simple  to  complex  there  was  direct  training  for  th^ 
manipulation  required  in  the  second  test.  All  that  was  needed  for 
rapid  manipulation  in  the  second  was  that  the  second  test  position 
be  seen  to  involve  but  a  single  slight  initial  movement  in  addition  to 
those  used  with  the  member  of  the  practise  series  just  preceding^ 
When  the  second  test  series  wai  given,  the  position  was  not,  however, 
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TABLE  Xm 

DOUBLE- 

HINGED  Dabt  Am)  RiNO.    Rr  Subject 

Off 

On 

Off 

On 

Off 

On 

Off 

On 

1 

89.0 

72.0 

23.0 

8.6 

10.5 

7.5 

12.6 

6.5 

2 

70.0 

72.0 

10.0 

4.0 

13.5 

6.0 

11.0 

5.0 

3 

35.0 

40.0 

40.0 

4.0 

26.0 

12.6 

10.0 

5.0 

4 

47.0 

21.0 

13.0 

6.0 

10.0 

8.5 

9.0 

26.0 

5 

27.0 

18.0 

37.0 

6.5 

14.0 

7.6 

8.0 

6.0 

6 

72.0 

18.0 

40.0 

21.0 

10.0 

10.0 

8.6 

6.6 

7 

180.0 

26.0 

50.0 

7.6 

20.0 

8.6 

8.0 

5.0 

8 

21.0 

26.0 

41.0 

4.6 

12.6 

4.6 

11.5 

6.5 

9 

65.0 

17.0 

16.0 

5.6 

30.0 

5.0 

8.0 

7.5 

10 

60.0 

25.0 

13.0 

7.5 

10.0 

4.5 

8.0 

4.5 

11 

70.0 

13.0 

13.0 

11.0 

120.0 

5.5 

47.0 

5.0* 

12 

32.0 

33.0 

28.0 

7.0 

15.6 

6.0 

165.0 

3.5 

13 

33.0 

10.0 

11.0 

7.5 

13.0 

8.5 

67.0 

10.0 

14 

31.0 

13.0 

15.0 

6.0 

22.0 

4.6 

30.0 

7.5 

16 

120.0 

16.0 

16.0 

6.0 

18.0 

5.6 

27.0 

7.6 

16 

20.0 

20.0 

19.0 

5.5 

21.0 

3.5 

205.0 

6.0 

17 

50.0 

13.0 

19.5 

4.0 

17.6 

5.5 

210.0 

8.5 

18 

45.0 

13.0* 

19.5 

5.0 

12.5 

6.0 

207.0 

6.0 

19 

22.0 

6.0* 

22.0 

4.0 

12.0 

3.6 

95.0 

7.0 

20 

21.0 

12.0* 

15.0 

4.5 

13.5 

4.0 

22.0 

8.0 

21 

20.0 

11.0* 

11.5 

6.0 

21.6 

13.6 

18.0 

8.0 

22 

110.0 

11.0 

12.0 

4.6 

11.5 

6.6 

60.0 

12.0 

23 

26.0 

6.5 

19.0 

7.0 

8.5 

12.5 

60.0 

6.5 

24 

35.0 

8.5 

17.5 

5.5 

30.0 

5.0 

60.0 

12.5 

25 

36.0 

8.5 

21.0 

7.0 

12.5 

10.0 

80.0 

6.0 

26 

53.0 

9.0 

11:5 

10.0 

8.6 

7.0 

35.0 

8.0 

27 

43.0 

6.0 

11.5 

10.0 

11.0 

4.5 

21.0 

6.0 

28 

120.0 

11.0 

22.0 

4.6 

13.5 

8.5 

65.0 

6.0 

29 

105.0 

12.0 

28.0 

6.5 

11.5 

3.5 

19.0 

6.0 

30 

260.0 

12.0 

19.0 

6.5 

11.5 

6.5 

60.0 

8.0 

31 

21.0 

10.0 

35.0 

7.0 

18.5 

5.5 

17.5 

7.5 

32 

40.0 

6.5 

17.0 

6.0 

10.0 

6.0 

18.0 

8.0 

33 

38.0 

7.0 

18.0 

6.0 

9.0 

3.5 

18.0 

8.5 

34 

21.0 

9.0 

13.0 

6.0 

22.0 

8.0 

22.0 

7.6 

35 

35.0 

8.0 

13.0 

6.6 

12.0 

14.0 

12.5 

10.0 

36 

37.0 

5.0 

22.0 

8.5 

9.0 

4.0 

18.0 

6.0 

37 

20.0 

6.5 

20.0 

7.0 

11.5 

7.5 

12.5 

5.0 

38 

21.0 

7.5 

15.0 

11.6 

10.0 

10.0 

12.0 

4.5 

39 

18.5 

6.0 

21.5 

6.5 

8.0 

10.0 

17.5 

12.0 

HO 

18.0 

11.0 

42.6 

12.5 

10.0 

5.0 

23.0 

6.5 

Hi 

22.0 

10.0 

12.0 

5.5 

9.0 

10.0 

22.0 

8.5 

i2 

20.0 

8.5 

10.0 

7.0 

8.5 

10.0 

45.0 

5.0 

H3 

12.0 

8.5 

13.0 

3.5 

8.6 

3.5 

14.0 

7.0 

Vf 

17.0 

6.0 

13.6 

5.6 

11.5 

6.0 

13.5 

5.0 

HS 

7.0 

6.5 

12.6 

4.0 

8.0 

6.6 

11.5 

6.5 

40 

13.0 

6.0 

22.0 

8.0 

11.0 

12.0 

8.6 

5.0 

47 

25.0 

10.0 

16.5 

6.0 

9.0 

7.0 

17.6 

7.6 

48 

11.0 

5.5 

17.6 

4.6 

17.0 

6.6 

17.5 

5.5 

49 

16.0 

5.5 

13.0 

4.0 

7.5 

10.0 

15.0 

7.6 

SO 

18.0 

7.5 

8.5 

4.0 

8.5 

9.5 

First  test,  trials  18-21,  practise  series  22-170,  second  test  171-199. 
*  First  test.  •  ^<»Tk!^  \ftsJv.. 


-1  ^.f:    '"T'^T^iUf^rr  yp  ^fftcisscy 

••    f.m»-»-.  'I    ;:.■»/-»  .f-r   u*^       **>•  ir»--.:*<-r-  -nnsOTiieuiT'.  faiTiti  to 

.i^a-^    ^    -    :..-    -1  r  ■•  .it:- ■•.J.   >*--i;- r^i   n  -n^  pneziae  4er:eL     TTse 

-n^       r    •'.,*    ;.r--^    r-.i^     :   Hi-  -inr  -^^it  ▼•:■?»-   17.4  nmniuiB.  10.6 

tr..^  '..•       '"it-  .r.-rTVirr-    .  r   :>-  -r^r.rp-  .^uT  "rn  r?)iucniniu  the  feeijcd 

?  "..-  '...-.-H^  1..-^  :-izzif-  J  i«iniinni7  iiiaaij>fi  iir  Tse  in 
"rTtr.4r.-r  -•:.  -- "r.-^.r.^  r.  tiar  "L*-  inmrji^r  if  rzma  aLn.  be  *xiazxKd  at 
r,,  ..:..:  •—:•».:.%•-  r^  n-in.r.fLjin.  ji  -aiTrfl  "r:ni  -!flC2i  *nangg.  but  in 
•L.Ti  V  7  iV  ::.ir  t  ir-^-  ...miTi;-*  nii^nr  le  ier5»n)Bt*fi  fmn  die  9>ta- 
-.1  r  r  tr."  /r--r-  -nui-  «'i;i-a  ▼•■•Oiii  Jt>iii  fi»r  ul  inflBhie  !afla.  Fire 
»mr.jr-fr>-r.:.i  :  'iir-  -.^jg::*-  t.^***  ^npinr-^^i —  1  iinr  rm«  2  fire 
:^r»jn  •!-  -r-ji.     r    •t'-r-n  r.ma,     >    vn  miw      EacIl  arrange^ 

r.t-r.r  r."  *■-:  i.!  i:*-  hi  r.:-n:r=r3  f  ul  "in?  f-irss  pp^fsniin*  ia  own 
»ri#i  ^  mr-  n  uMir -r..    Tot-  iriinr-^r  •!:  3iiir.»nKfiia  OHcesarT- im^msed 

imn-iTP^: •--•:".      J  -*7  "rru-ji  -ru-a  x-r*  "aifrn  *"xh.  the  pome  in  this 

'-•Ti.      "-r  *5;:-.:»— ">  -  n:^:l^-^-L  *-rrs  x-.rii  "iie  ira-rtmr  f:rni-     These 

r-— -  -.-li-^f-:  :,».-•  -rj  ^iii!! ".   ^"^  "Zr  ii»*^iii  *i  '.i  niiiiipiiljiriirii  w»Il  ^stab- 

>-.--:   ■  »•  \i.s  ■  m         t"  '^r-  -T    *:;-;»-• •:*  x!ii:,   :•:  nrc  irc^»ar  in  the 

:'.*  .-:  ■.  •■  -  7':-  ••.  .— r^  :  r  -.:-  ^.zrzs  *77»r  ir^  :ii-r  sarae  as 
:'.r  ■.-.  -  :--■..■  -■'-  v  -.:  -.:-  i- :.:.-..  z  :  ^>.  H-r  term  Trith  the 
*  :  -*.  ^-  ."  *^-..      -'.'—•  "  >   :  -  M-  '!^'--r:-rz:j  :  m  Tr-rr«r  :akrn  with 

7;.-  •-■  •:  :'  .'  :  >  :-.  .;:-  :  7  'i"  *-ci:l--:!i-^a5  of  the  transfer 
fr  r-.  •■■'  ■*.-:-.  *  v:  -  ---rs.  T'-..?  n.ij  lii~r  t^ht::  -i-e  in  part  to 
'•-■  ..'  -:;-r':'.  -  "^-  "j.  :-"'.-h.-r7  :  7n  :  :Jir  Ci:zrt*e  pizzle.  She 
r.-i.;  .-""'.  **.  -  *'.-r  :  .t/.  f.z'^z.  j-^its  '"•?:.>•.  ^"ne  had  s^en  others 
-r'.r.K  *  >..-.:  -ij'.-.;-  r-r.-.-n^^rr^i  ri-r  n>.  She  had  not  been  inter- 
^*^r:  .:.  "  >,:.  :  ~  \*  :  -*-  T«>:*:.Tr  •li*:  -hr  had  never  worked  it  her- 
'<^if.  v'-v-r*r.-.^--  '.'■=•  rr-^.L!rili*::t.  seeme*!  familiar.  If  she  had 
r.o*  -/^r-r-^:  .'  :..--'.:> .7  her  rr*=-ae::t  r«erfonnanee  was  certainly 
n-rn^sryh'..".  i^r  «•:.-  r. o*  --^.ilv  iii  n::  make  mistakes  as  to  principle, 
f/'jt.  tr.'-  r-5s/"*.-'i  ir.  !;4r-'r  'ir-its  d:r^:tiv  where^  it  was  necessary  for 
Uit:  ^th«r  -  i'.J'-'T^A  ^/^i  rhir.k  o^jt  the  deta:ie«l  steps  separately.  In  trial 
I.  fffur  nrii'  ff,rTft.  lid  hinVA  the  rule  va:juely :  in  trial  2  she  described 

▼ifrK'^-Hsi  of  v;lijtion  explicitly,  and  in  trials  5  and  7  worked  out 

=9KjriU'd  v;rrjc  hhort  cuts.     These  short  cuts  were  adopted  at 

d  vft'Tc  maintained.      Rd  thus  initiated  the  right  habits  of 
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TABLE   XIV 

Ghinxss  Rings.    Foub-binq  Fobm 

Bg 

Cb 

Me 

St 

Rd 

Ta 

2i 

Bi 

1 

2,625.0 

14,563.0 

661.0 

3,035.0 

115.0 

977.0 

7,676.0 

420.0 

2 

2,608.0 

252.0 

608.0 

512.0 

34.0 

1,322.0 

315.0 

471.4 

3 

766.0 

193.6 

89.2 

163.4 

59.6 

1,638.0 

344.0 

455.0 

4 

311.0 

341.0 

282.0 

73.6 

21.4 

79.6 

625.0 

1,519.0 

5 

2,382.0 

334.0 

146.6 

217.0 

15.2 

275.0 

236.4 

154.0 

6 

232.0 

805.0 

6,302.0 

26.8 

30.7 

95.4 

154.0 

371.0 

7 

46.0 

532.0 

127.6 

37.6 

15.8 

187.4 

2,388.0 

320.0 

8 

61.0 

96.0 

181.0 

31.2 

12.8 

39.0 

244.0 

67.4 

9 

74.0 

68.0 

50.0 

25.4 

11.2 

73.4 

2,738.0 

97.4 

10 

62.0 

205.0 

34.0 

36.4 

10.0 

41.6 

366.4 

87.0 

11 

23.4 

64.4 

24.0 

42.0 

20.4 

37.4 

408.8 

115.0 

12 

29.0 

211.0 

28.0 

39.2 

11.6 

88.6 

710.0 

344.6 

13 

26.0 

125.0 

40.6 

36.6 

11.6 

34.6 

162.0 

81.6 

14 

26.4 

88.0 

30.4 

26.8 

13.0 

35.0 

89.0 

86.0 

16 

20.0 

44.6 

20.8 

27.0 

10.0 

25.0 

64.0 

45.6 

16 

82.6« 

108.0 

48.8 

31.6 

12.3 

22.0 

41.6 

55.0 

17 

60.0 

246.0 

28.4 

19.8 

11.9 

29.6 

96.4 

60.8 

18 

29.0 

89.0 

24.0 

30.0 

12.6 

86.4 

66.6 

169.4 

10 

25.2 

111.0 

34.4 

25.4 

15.3 

19.6 

33.0 

34.0 

20 

26.6 

129.0 

24.0 

24.0 

10.3 

18.0 

25.0 

135.6 

21 

20.0 

65.0 

22.6 

22.0 

11.3 

17.0 

39.7 

142.6 

22 

27.0 

131.0 

23.0 

19.6 

13.4 

28.2 

27.5 

32.6 

23 

20.8 

138.0 

21.0 

89.0 

11.8 

20.4 

29.8 

25.0 

24 

19.0 

72.6 

22.0 

20.8 

15.3 

32.0 

19.6 

23.0 

25 

17.0 

32.8 

16.6 

29.4 

12.4 

22.2 

19.2 

34.6 

26 

28.0 

35.0 

14.6 

62.6» 

11.7 

17.2 

37.0 

23.8 

27 

16.4 

36.0 

16.4 

61.4 

9.5 

15.6 

17.4 

28.6 

28 

18.2 

26.4 

14.2 

28.6 

11.2 

11.2 

17.6 

22.0 

29 

20.4 

15.0 

15.0 

32.0 

9.0 

15.0 

20.1 

19.6 

30 

32.6 

18.8 

14.0 

23.4 

13.0 

10.4 

19.5 

23.4 

31 

15.5 

23.8 

24.0 

19.4 

7.6 

12.2 

34.8 

22.0 

32 

22.4 

72.0 

17.2 

27.8 

8.3 

14.2 

16.0 

20.4 

33 

21.8 

18.4 

43.2 

27.8 

10.2 

16.8 

'      31.0 

21.4 

34 

25.4 

21.4 

17.6 

19.6 

13.7 

25.0 

13.2 

23.4 

35 

18.8 

12.4 

14.0 

17.8 

10.0 

12.6 

16.6 

29.4 

36 

17.4 

23.4 

24.4 

14.0 

13.8 

13.7 

16.8 

70.4 

37 

15.6 

16.6 

25.8 

19.2 

11.2 

11.0 

16.6 

38.0 

38 

19.4 

15.0 

14.0 

23.0 

10.1 

14.9 

36.0 

55.6 
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19.4 

20.6 
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32.6 
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12.6 

19.4 
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11.2 
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31.2 

11.2 

16.0 

9.0 

11.2 

18.3 
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47 

18.2 

18.6 

17.6 

13.6 

9.4 

14.6 

16.9 

18.8 

48  14.2          31.0  13.0           13.8           11.7  11.2  13.3          24.6 

49  20.0           16.0  19.8           12.2            9.2  9.7  20.0          23.6 

50  16.2     4,500.0*  24.8          13.4            8.3  10.3  13.1          22.0 

•Two  days  later.  'One  day  later.  *^^A\a^« 
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manipulation  from  the  start  and  did  not  have  to  contend  against  the 
reappearance  of  erroneous  methods  as  did  the  other  subjects. 

The  records  for  Co  and  8t  form  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
Bd,  Both  of  these  boys  moved  rapidly  and  they  were  quite  variable 
in  their  movements.  This  was  especially  true  of  St.  Where  other 
boys  would  stick,  he  would  find  a  way  out  simply  by  means  of  his 
greater  variability,  rapidity  and  pertinacity.  Co  finally  learned  the 
particular  combination  required  for  the  four-ring  form,  but  he  did 
not  develop  a  formula  for  it  or  even  see  the  necessity  of  the  order  of 
movements  which  he  finally  settled  upon.     At  the  twenty-fifth  trial 
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he  began  the  control  of  one  of  the  part  processes  which  had  pre- 
viously been  uncontrolled,  and  his  curve  drops  abruptly  here  to  a 
lower  level.  After  having  solved  the  puzzle  twenty-four  times  more 
he,  however,  failed  to  solve  it  in  the  fiftieth  triaL  A  chance  mofve 
put  the  puzzle  into  a  novel  position,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  it  back, 
although  he  spent  4,500  seconds  in  the  attempt  The  solution  of  this 
novel  position  was  an  essential  step  in  the  solution  of  the  five-ring 
form  of  the  same  puzzle,  and  he  consequently  failed  in  that 

8i  made  an  analysis  in  trial  6  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  Co*B 
difficulty,  and  his  curve  drops  abruptly  to  a  permanently  low  leveL 
His  records  at  the  close  of  the  fifty  trials  with  the  four-ring  form  are 
the  third  from  the  best.  With  the  change  to  the  five-ring  form,  how- 
ever, his  records  are  by  far  the  worst.  The  curve  remains  high  and 
fluctuating  until  the  forty-third  trial,  and  even  then  his  times  are 
much  longer  than  those  of  any  other  subject,  although  8t  had  had 
the  benefit  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  more  trials  with  this  form  than 
the  other  subjects.  That  this  result  was  not  due  to  lack  of  variability 
or  concrete  analysis,  nor  to  lack  of  motor  facility,  is  shown  hy  his 
records  in  the  four-ring  form.  The  reason  for  this  failure  of  transfer 
is  that  St  did  not  develop  a  general  formula  on  the  basis  of  the 
special  case  given  in  the  four-ring  form.  The  initial  movements  in 
solving  the  five-ring  arrangement  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in 
solving  the  three-ring  form  but  they  are  different  from  the  first  move- 
ments with  the  four-ring  form.  Now  the  three-ring  form  comes  in 
as  a  part  process  in  solving  the  four-ring  form,  and  so  8t  had  had 
the  opportunity  to  discriminate  and  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  the 
discrimination.  He  learned  to  react  differently  to  the  four-ring  and 
the  three-ring  combinations,  and  this  fact  enters  into  the  explanation 
of  what  success  he  did  obtain  with  the  five-ring  form.  He  reacted 
to  the  five-ring  form,  however,  precisely  as  if  it  were  the  four-ring 
form.  This  only  made  the  solution  more  difficult  because  all  the 
steps  thus  initiated  had  to  be  done  over  again,  and  this  method  of 
attack  led  into  situations  from  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  extricate 
himself.  St 's  method  finally  became  stereotyped,  but  it  included  the 
following  serious  error.  He  would  take  off  the  first  four  rings  as  if 
it  were  the  four-ring  form,  and  then  he  would  put  them  all  back  on 
again.  The  puzzle  would  now  be  exactly  as  it  was  to  start  with. 
He  would  then  go  ahead  and  solve  correctly.  There  was  transfer 
here,  but  with  a  vengeance.  The  motor  habits  were  transferred 
entire,  uncontrolled  by  any  analysis  of  relations.  There  was,  how- 
ever, positive  as  well  as  negative  transfer,  since  he  succeeded  in 
solving  after  having  retraced  the  false  steps,  and  the  three-ring  habit 
evidently  came  in  on  the  second  attempt. 
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This  result  with  St  illustrates  the  point  made  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  that  a  single  practise  curve  is  not  su£5cient  as  a  mental  test 
but  that  it  should  be  supplemented  with  other  curves  on  variants  of 
the  original  test,  and  that  by  decreasing  the  points  of  similarity 
between  the  original  problem  and  its  variant  the  diflEerence  in 
capacity  between  subjects  can  be  more  rigidly  tested. 

It  might  seem  surprising,  at  first,  that  SVs  records  with  the  six- 
ring  form  should  be  lower  than  with  the  five-ring,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  addition  of  one  ring  approximately  doubles  the  total  time 
of  manipulation.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  the  six-ring  form  his 
low  times  are  lower  than  those  of  any  other  subject,  including  Bd. 
Rd,  to  be  sure,  made  only  three  trials,  but  SVs  time  for  trial  5  is 
considerably  lower  than  Bd^s  for  trial  3.  This  again  shows  that  8t 
was  not  lacking  in  speed  or  accuracy  of  movement,  but  excelled  in 
them.  The  reason  for  his  success  with  the  six-ring  form  is  that  it  is 
solved  by  using  the  same  initial  movements  as  the  four-ring  form. 
St  carried  over  his  four-ring  habits  again,  but  this  time  they  hap- 
pened to  be  appropriate.  The  high  times  in  trials  8  and  15  show  the 
lack  of  the  fundamental  principles.  In  each  of  these  trials  he  made 
the  same  serious  error  four  times. 

The  high  times  for  trials  1-11,  Bg,  with  the  five-ring  form  were 
due  also  to  carrying  over  the  method  of  solution  from  the  four-ring 
form  unchanged.  The  high  times  of  the  six-ring  form  were  due  to 
the  carrying  over  of  the  method  of  starting  finally  adopted  for  the 
five-ring  form.  Bg  had  become  explicitly  conscious  of  the  different 
ways  of  starting  necessary  for  the  four-ring  and  five-ring  forms,  but 
he  did  not  generalize  so  as  to  include  the  next  change. 

Ta  did  not  work  out  the  generalization  as  to  method  of  beginning 
until  trial  5  of  the  seven-ring  form,  although  he  had  suspected  it 
before.  In  each  change,  previous  to  that  from  the  seven-ring  to  the 
ten-ring  form,  there  had  been  negative  transfer  in  beginning,  t.  e., 
he  had  used  the  method  appropriate  to  the  form  just  preceding. 

These  three  cases  form  an  ascending  scale  in  that  St  did  not  dis- 
criminate the  beginning  of  the  five-ring  form  from  the  four-,  that 
Bg  made  this  distinction  but  did  not  generalize  it  so  as  to  include 
the  six-ring  and  other  forms,  and  that  Ta  did  explicitly  generalize  so 
as  to  include  all  possible  forms,  although  he  did  this  so  late  that  there 
was  but  one  application. 

Tz  seems  to  have  gotten  the  generalization  earlier,  in  the  four- 
ring  form,  but  not  quite  explicitly  and  the  effects  of  his  idea  were 
masked  by  the  revival  of  inappropriate  habits  which  had  become 
established  early  in  the  four-ring  series. 

Wh  began  with  the  six-ring  form  instead  of  the  four-ring  form  of 
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the  Other  subjeets.  He  worked  ont  the  general  formula  of  solution 
in  trial  1  and  developed  the  role  for  the  initial  movement  as  depend- 
ent on  the  number  of  rings  and  as  applicable  to  any  jMnsible  number 
of  them  in  his  second  trial.  As  a  result  of  working  out  this  formula 
Wh's  times  for  this  form  after  only  two  trials  are  lower  than  those 
of  another  subject  who  had  solved  the  pu2zle  in  the  four-  and  five- 
ring  forms  over  seventy  times  but  who  had  not  developed  a  general 
formula  for  starting. 

Some  details  will  now  be  given  from  Wh^s  notes.  Wh's  analysis 
in  trial  1  has  been  given  above.* 

Trial  3:  "Worked  strictly  according  to  plan  outlined." 

Trial  4:  ''Same  as  above.  .  .  .  When  first  ring  is  on,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  get  it  above  the  bar,  not  around  it,  before  slipping  the 
first  two  off."    (This  is  a  valuable  short  cut) 

Trial  5:  ''I  can  see  that  time  will  be  saved  by  remembering  by 
rote  whether  to  start  by  dropping  1  or  2.  So  far  I  have  always 
figured  it  out.  The  fourth  has  to  come  off  to  allow  the  sixth  to  come 
off,  therefore  the  second  has  to  come  off."  Already  there  has  been 
some  short-circuiting  here,  because  the  getting  off  of  the  fourth  ring 
is  really  conceived  as  a  unit. 

Trial  6:  **Same  as  before.  Quicker  start  by  rote.  Hesitation 
after  the  sixth  was  off  and  figuring  out  of  return." 

Trial  7:  **Same  method:  Rote  in  getting  off  sixth  and  in  remem- 
bering always  to  start,  in  putting  on,  with  first  and  second,  then 
third,  etc.  Leas  hesitation  about  method  of  putting  rings  on — ^up 
through  and  over  instead  of  over  and  down  through  as  in  dropping 
them." 

Trial  8:  **More  effort  at  speed.  Time  saved  in  the  return  by 
beginning  promptly  at  the  left  side  and  passing  the  dropped  ring 
up  through  and  over  end.      Still  hesitations  at  transition  points." 

Trial  9:  **  Transitions  more  automatic.  More  feeling  of  know- 
ing where  I  am. ' ' 

After  ten  more  trials  on  a  subsequent  day  with  taking  the  puzzle 
apart  and  twenty-two  trials  in  putting  it  together  Wh  was  given  a 
five-ring  form  which  also  differed  considerably  in  appearance  from 
the  six-ring  type  he  had  been  using.  He  solved  this  without  error 
the  first  time.  To  quote — trial  1:  **A  good  deal  like  another  I've 
tried,  why  not  the  same  thing?  ...  I  tried  the  movements  without 
much  detailed  examination  and  found  that  the  same  things  could  be 
done,  though  the  friction  was  greater.  There  were  but  five  rings 
instead  of  six,  and  therefore  the  beginning  had  to  be  made  by  drop- 
ping one  instead  of  two  as  in  the  previous  puzzle." 

•  See  p.  27. 
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The  tendency  of  habits  to  transfer  inappropriately  despite  the 
understanding  of  the  general  principle  is  illustrated  by  a  quotation 
from  trial  3.  **The  old  habit  of  dropping  two  as  the  first  move 
(correct  for  six  rings)  tends  to  persist.  Both  the  last  time  and  this 
I  started  in  this  way,  though  I  recovered  myself  in  a  few  seconds." 

Wh  was  later  given  the  ten-ring  form  of  the  puzzle  to  solve. 
The  solution  of  the  ten-ring  form  includes  the  actual  solution  of  all 
the  lesser  forms,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  two  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  itself.  Wh  solved  this  the  first  time  without  error 
and  in  very  quick  time.  Bd  was  the  only  one  to  solve  it  in  less  time 
and  she  had  developed  or  partly  revived  and  developed  the  same 
formulse  during  her  first  trials  with  the  puzzle  and  she  had  also  car- 
ried through  a  long  practise  series.  In  solving  the  ten-ring  form 
both  of  these  subjects  reacted  to  large  units,  and  avoided  confusions 
into  which  the  other  subjects,  whose  attention  was  more  on  details, 
often  fell.  The  other  subjects  would  forget  in  which  direction  they 
were  going  at  times  and  so  retrace  their  steps.  One  subject  thus  re- 
traced a  long  subprocess  five  times  in  a  single  trial.  Since  the  taking- 
oflf  process  for  a  given  number  of  rings,  say  eight,  involved  putting 
on  the  first  six  rings,  and  since  the  putting  on  and  taking  off 
alternated,  it  was  easy  to  become  confused  as  to  the  general  direc- 
tion if  the  subject's  attention  were  on  details. 

The  experiments  with  the  Chinese  puzzle  have  some  points  of 
similarity  with  Judd's  experiment^®  of  throwing  the  darts  at  an 
object  under  water.  In  this  case,  however,  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
general  formula  that  could  be  applied  to  all  the  cases  was  not  even 
suggested  to  the  subjects. 

(5)  The  Mounted  Wire  Loop  and  Chain  puzzle  is  a  variation  on 
the  Chinese  ring.  The  method  of  solution  is  precisely  the  same,  but 
the  superficial  appearance  is  very  different.  The  table  for  this  puzzle 
shows  that  there  were  decided  transfer  effects  from  the  Chinese 
puzzle.  Be  is  the  only  subject  who  solved  this  puzzle  who  had  not 
previously  solved  the  Chinese  ring.  He  had  not  attempted  the  lat- 
ter, and  had  made  very  good  records  in  the  puzzles  he  tried.  His 
records  might,  then,  be  taken  as  a  standard  from  which  to  reckon  the 
transfer  gained  by  other  subjects.  Of  these,  the  series  of  Br  shows 
the  least  transfer.  He  had  done  the  Chinese  puzzle  but  a  few  times 
and  that  was  seven  months  previous  to  the  time  concerned.  He  had 
worked  out  the  general  formula  of  the  Chinese  ring  in  the  first  trial 
but  he  had  not  developed  the  important  corollary  as  to  the  initial 
movement  at  that  previous  time.    Br  used  parts  of  the  Chinese  ring 

^Educational  Review,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  pp.  38-42. 
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Gbottp  a.    Chutesb  Rmo  (6-rino)— Puzzle  No.  30 
PrefTious  practise  series  on  closely  related  4-  and  5-ring  forms  by  all  sub- 
jects except  Wh.    Transfer  from  4-  and  6-ring  form  to  6-ring  shown  by  com- 
parison of  Rd  or  Tz  with  Wh, 

Group  B.    Chinesb  Ring  (10-binq)— Puzzle  No.  26 
Time  of  optimum  manipulation  of  10-ring  form  is  ten  times  that  of  6-ring; 
Wh's  times  for  the  10-ring  is  one  ninth  that  of  his  time  for  the  6-ring.    The 
transfer  here  is  connected  with  a  thorough  analysis  and  a  verbal  statement  of 
the  rule  of  procedure. 

Gboup  C.  Hinged  Rbctangiic— Puzzije  No.  12 
This  is  a  complex  of  several  elemental  devices,  each  being  found  isolated 
in  simpler  puzzles.  All  of  these  simpler  puzzles  were  known  by  Wh,  who  at 
once  perceived  and  utilized  the  similarities  involved.  Bg,  Ta  and  Tsf  show 
transfer  of  a  part  of  these  elements;  one  was  not  known  to  them.  We,  Br,  Be, 
Hy,  and  Rd,  Co,  8t  either  lacked  the  original  experiences  or  failed  to  utilize 
them. 

Gboup  D.    Bicycle— Puzzuc  No.  2 
Ta  and  Tz  show  immediate  and  almost  total  transfer  from  puzzle  4;  Rj, 
no  transfer-failure;  Wh  and  We,  utilization  of  scientific  method,  without  much 
transfer  from  related  puzzles. 

Gboup  E.    Hook  and  Eye— Puzzle  No.  5 
Ta  and  Tz  showed  marked  transfer  froin  puzzle  No.  4.     Contrast  results 
with  Fe^B :  Fe  recalled  puzzle  4,  but  failed  in  transfer  because  of  lack  of  analysis. 

Gboup  F.    Mounted  Wise  Loop— Puzzle  No.  36 
See  text,  Transfer  (6). 

All  records  on  Plate  VII.  are  for  trial  1  only  except  E-Fe,  and  F-Rdr-Be-Rr. 
Scale  for  groups  A,  B,  G  and  F  is  80  seconds  to  smallest  division,  and  for 
groups  D  and  £  is  20  seconds  to  the  smallest  division. 
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solution  as  they  occurred  to  him,  but  he  did  not  revive  the  whole 
process  nor  make  the  complete  identification.  There  was  evidently 
some  little  transfer,  however,  if  the  comparison  with  Be^s  record  ma^ 
be  taken  at  face  value. 

Wh  had  solved  the  ten-ring  form  of  the  Chinese  puzzle  on  the 
day  previous  to  his  solution  of  the  puzzle  under  consideration.  He 
made  a  complete  identification  of  the  two  puzzles  and  carried  over 
his  methods  and  habits  apparently  without  loss. 

Bd  had  carried  the  manipulation  of  the  Chinese  ring  puzzle  to  the 
highest  perfection  reached  by  any  of  the  subjects,  yet  her  initial  time 
for  the  Mounted  Wire  Loop  is  longer  than  for  any  other  subject. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  failed  to  make  an  explicit  dis- 
crimination as  to  one  point  of  detail  in  the  earlier  series.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no  difficulty  chanced  to  arise  at  tiiat. 
point  and  that  correct  habits  of  manipulation  were  built  up  although 
they  had  not  been  based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  correct  and  in- 
correct forms.  Tz  and  Ta  had  both  encountered  the  difficulty  in  the 
Chinese  Ring  series  and  they  avoided  it  with  the  Loop. 

After  Ta  had  spent  30  seconds  of  trial  1  in  examination  he  moved 
the  puzzle  to  see  if  a  novel  position  might  not  result  which  would 
suggest  something.  (This  was  a  general  method  of  his.)  The  simi- 
larity to  the  Chinese  rings  immediately  flashed  across  his  mind,  and 
he  called  up  an  image  of  that  puzzle  and  the  rule  for  solving  it. 
This  rule  he  applied  directly  to  the  Mounted  Wire  Loop.  Tz  also 
made  the  identification  in  trial  1.  The  low  times  for  the  second 
trials  of  Wh,  Ed,  Ta  and  Tz,  show,  if  compared  with  that  of  Be,  the 
transfer  effect  from  the  Chinese  ring. 

In  the  case  of  the  curves  for  Wh  and  Rr  it  will  be  noticed  that 
times  are  given  for  taking  the  puzzle  apart  and  also  for  putting  it 
together,  the  subjects  acting  also  as  operators.  Comparison  of  the 
oflf  and  on  series  for  Rr  will  show  that  there  was  no  complete  trans- 
fer from  one  series  to  the  other.  The  initial  time  for  the  on  series  is 
longer  than  that  for  the  oflf,  and  the  break  in  the  on  curve  comes 
much  more  quickly  and  sharply  than  in  the  oflf.  This  drop  was  due 
to  a  detail  analysis  suggested  by  the  Chinese  rings  and  also  from  the 
oflf  series.  The  idea  transferred  from  the  off  series  was  that  of  the 
successive  movements  forming  a  reversal.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
idea  should  seem  to  have  been  more  eflfective  in  the  on  series  than  in 
the  oflf.  The  transfer  between  the  off  and  on  series  was  here  clearly 
due  to  an  idea. 

2.    General  Discussion  and  Summary 
The  following  summary  includes  a  resume  of  results  presented  in 
other  chapters  as  well  as  this  one. 
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It  has  seemed  advisable  to  the  writer  to  use  the  term  transfer  in 
a  very  broad  sense  to  include  the  effect  of  any  given  experience  on 
any  subsequent  one  whether  the  effect  results  directly  or  by  means  of 
an  idea,  whether  the  transfer  is  one  of  method,  or  of  material,  or  of 
motor  processes,  and  whether  it  is  positive  or  negative.  Angell^^ 
does  not  include  under  this  topic  **the  transfer  from  one  region  to 
another  of  specific  information  useful  in  two  or  more  fields  (mathe- 
matics to  physics)."  Since,  however,  he  includes  motor  habits  and 
these  appear  to  be  pretty  much  on  a  par,  considered  as  common  ele- 
ments, with  information-components,  the  exclusion  hardly  seems 
necessary.  It  is  not  enough,  manifestly,  that  the  information  ele- 
ments be  objectively  common,  they  must  be  recognized  to  be  so,  t.  e., 
mental  functioning  is  involved  as  in  the  case  of  habit ;  the  informa- 
tion components  and  the  motor  habits  are  also  similar  as  constituting 
common  elements  in  the  two  experiences  concerned.  The  conception 
of  identical  elements  (Thomdike  and  Woodworth)  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  value  as  a  criterion  for  the  existence  of  transfer  since  it 
covers  so  wide  a  range  of  phenomena  as:  general  principles  of 
method,  special  information  processes,  and  eye  movements.  The 
definition  of  identical  elements  in  terms  of  conunon  cell  action  in 
the  brain  is  similarly  of  value  only  as  a  demand  for  explanation. 
Fracker  has  made  the  distinction  between  the  case  of  identical  ele- 
ments, ** transfer,"  and  the  case  where  there  are  no  identical  ele- 
ments but  where  the  elements  are  all  different  but  Are  still  related 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  concerned,  ** spread  of  training."  If  the 
relation  is  seen  and  employed,  you  seem,  however,  to  have  a  **  com- 
mon element"  after  all,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  better  to  con- 
consider  them  both  as  cases  of  transfer  but  to  make  the  distinction 
between  (a)  transfer  of  the  direct,  necessary  or  reflex  type  and  (6) 
transfer  of  the  conditional  sort,  dependent  on  an  act  of  analysis. 

How  far  are  ideals  of  methods  of  thinking  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  one  kind  of  subject-matter  applicable  to  other  kinds? 
Judd  and  Angell  each  emphasize  the  interdependence  of  mental 
functions,  but  both  seem  to  question  the  extension  of  methods  in  any 
considerable  degree  to  fields  not  closely  related  materially.  **  Un- 
happily the  type  of  analysis  and  inference  which  is  valid  in  mathe- 
matics is  very  different  (practically)  from  that  which  is  valid  in 
linguistics  and  history"  (Angell).  **There  can  be  no  single  factor 
in  all  of  the  scientific  man's  methods  of  thought  unless,  indeed,  the 
man  himself  be  the  identical  element"  (Judd).  The  latter  state- 
ment may  have  particular  application,  however,  to  the  conception 
of  ** identical  elements"  rather  than  to  the  matter  of  transfer  itself. 

^Educ,  Rev,,  June,  1908. 
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To  the  writer,  the  problem  consciousness  considered  in  itself  and  as 
to  conditions  of  efificiency  seems  to  have  many  characteristics  in  com- 
mon irrespective  of  the  degree  of  relatedness  of  the  material  con- 
cerned. Since  in  the  writer's  view  the  course  of  efficiency  in  the 
practise  curve  is  largely  a  matter  of  securing  the  appropriate  varia- 
tions and  of  their  conscious  control,  the  problem  consciousness  would, 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  be  almost  universal  in  scope  and 
its  general  features  or  factors  would  serve  as  means  for  transfer  of 
an  extensive  sort.  The  distinction  was  made  above  between  direct 
or  necessary  transfer  and  conditional  transfer,  the  latter  involving 
an  act  of  analysis.  The  statements  above  in  reference  to  the  wide 
possibility  of  transfer  presuppose  in  the  main  such  acts  of  analysis. 
The  following  classification  of  transfer  factors  is  based  directly 
on  the  puzzle  experiments.  Some  of  the  special  factors  are  naturally 
specifically  related  to  the  puzzle  series  while  the  general  factors 
seem  to  be  of  wide  applicability.  The  conditions  of  transfer  of  the 
special  factors  are  believed  to  be  general  although  the  material  itself 
may  have  been  specific. 

A.    Oenerdl  Factors 

(a)  The  Ideal  of  Efficiency, — This  involves  the  active  search  for 
methods  of  control,  and  would  properly  embrace  all  the  succeeding 
factors. 

(6)  Level  of  Attention. — High  level  attention  waa  a  precondi- 
tion of  success.  Transfer  of  this  factor  seemed  to  be  both  direct,  a 
result  of  change  of  attitude,  and  indirect,  a  result  of  the  idea  of  its 
value  and  conscious  attempt  to  realize  it,  as  by  effort  of  will,  control 
of  physical  condition,  search  for  stimulus. 

(c)  Attitudes. — The  change  from  the  self-conscious  to  the  prob- 
lem-attitude occurred  sometimes  automatically,  and  sometimes  de- 
liberately by  means  of  an  ideal.  The  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
change  of  attitude  and  so  of  its  transfer  was  personal  success.  It 
did  not  matter  much  whether  it  was  accidental  or  planned. 

(d)  Methods  of  Attack. — (1)  Conscious  control  of  assumptions. 
The  value  of  explicit  consciousness  of  the  assumptions  made  con- 
cerning a  problem  and  of  openness  of  mind  and  active  search  for 
other  assumptions  than  the  chance  first  one  was  recognized  and 
generalized  as  a  point  of  method  common  to  the  different  situations 
encountered. 

(2)  The  dilemma  seemed  to  prove  itself  of  considerable  value  as 
a  stimulus  to  discovery  of  novel  points  of  view  both  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  problem  and  as  to  minor  features.  The  dilenuna  was  con- 
sciously generalized  as  a  method  of  attack. 
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(3)  Active  search  for  distinctions  and  for  their  appropriate 
clajssification  took  place  independently  of  the  use  of  the  dilemma, 
and  constituted  a  highly  general  form  of  method. 

(4)  The  search  for  new  points  of  view  at  times  took  the  form  of 
random  manipulation,  now  in  the  hope  of  gaining  success  by  an 
accidental  variation,  and,  again,  in  anticipation  of  a  happy  sugges- 
tion from  some  chance  position.  These  methods  of  attack  were  con- 
sciously generalized  and  applied. 

(5)  The  careful  testing  of  hypotheses  as  opposed  to  mere  rei)eti- 
tion  was  a  consciously  adopted  general  point  of  method. 

(6)  The  ideal  of  the  value  of  generalization,  and  of  statement  in 
a  formula,  was  noted  as  a  case  of  conscious  transfer. 

B.  Special  Factors 
(a)  Belated  Ideas, — (1)  Geometrical  concepts  played  an  almost 
negligible  part  in  the  work  of  solution.  This  was  especially  true  of 
tridimensional  puzzles.  What  was  needed  was  ability  to  construct 
transformations  in  three  dimensions  and  the  static  training  of 
geometry  seemed  at  times  even  to  interfere  with  the  dynamic  prob- 
lem. The  concept  of  symmetry  was  of  some  value,  but  in  the  main 
the  transfer  value  of  mathematics  in  so  far  as  it  appeared  seemed 
to  be  largely  in  the  form  of  general  methods,  as  that  of  considering 
the  problem  solved  and  working  the  solution  in  reverse  order.  The 
failure  of  mathematical  training  to  develop  the  capacity  or  capacities 
for  dynamic  construction  was  rather  striking. 

(2)  Ideas  of  common  objects  in  connection  with  which  movement 
was  a  familiar  feature,  as  rubber  bands,  were  employed  with  some 
success. 

(3)  The  greatest  transfer  in  the  way  of  related  ideas  was  that 
from  similar  puzzles.  Transfer  of  this  sort  also  gave  the  most 
immediate  solutions.  The  mere  presence  of  a  vivid  image  of  a 
closely  related  puzzle  was  not  sufficient,  however,  of  itself.  A  dis- 
tinct act  of  analysis  was  necessary  in  addition.  The  analysis  was  at 
times  apparently  due  to  previous  experience  and  yet  took  place  as  an 
immediately  perceptual  act  without  the  revival  of  distinct  imagery. 

(&)  Motor  Habits. — (1)  The  mere  presence,  in  the  case  of  change 
of  conditions,  of  motor  habits  appropriate  to  the  new  conditions  did 
not  necessitate  positive  transfer.  It  could  coexist  with  negative 
transfer. 

(2)  The  degree  of  positive  transfer  varied  directly  with  the 
precision  of  analysis  of  the  similarity  of  the  new  case  to  the  old. 
The  similarity  suggestion  needed,  as  was  the  case  with  memory  sug- 
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gestions,  to  be  treated  as  an  hypothesis  to  be  held  tentatively  and 
tested  rather  than  to  be  accepted  at  once  at  face  valae  and  then 
persisted  in  onquestioningly. 

(3)  In  some  cases  a  generalized  formula  devebped  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  case  was  essential  to  effective  transfer  of  motor 
habits  to  later  modifications  of  the  first  case. 

(4)  Transfer  was  more  effective  in  those  cases  where  the  formula 
or  general  role  was  developed  in  the  first  few  trials,  and  where  the 
formation  of  perceptual-motor  habits  had  been  controlled  and  inter- 
penetrated by  it  from  the  start,  than  when  the  generalization  had 
been  arrived  at  after  those  habits  had  been  set  up. 
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ON  CERTAIN  ELECTRICAL  PROCESSES  IN  THE  HUMAN 

BODY  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  EMOTIONAL 

REACTIONS 


I.    PHYSICAL   AND   PHYSIOLOGICAL 

This  report^  deals  with  experiments  conducted  to  develop  the 
best  available  method  of  applying  the  so-called  **  psycho-galvanic 
reflex"  to  the  study  of  the  emotional  reactions  both  in  normal 
individuals  and  various  forms  of  psychoses.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  as  follows:  (1)  the  investigation  of  the  physiolog- 
ical causes  of  the  galvanometric  deflections;  (2)  the  study  of  sources 
of  error  in  their  use  arising  from  physical  causes,  and  of  the  methods 
of  eliminating  them;  (3)  the  testing  of  the  value  of  the  deflections 
as  indicators  of  emotion  by  statistical  comparison  with  the  intro- 
spective estimates;  and  supplementarily,  the  application  of  the 
method  of  inquiry  to  the  study  of  nervous  and  mental  disorders. 

Most  of  the  time  at  our  disposal  was  devoted  to  the  first  three 
portions  of  the  problem,  and  the  few  experiments  with  patients  were 
carried  on  rather  with  a  view  to  testing  the  methods  of  application 
than  with  the  hope  of  securing  any  notable  psychological  informa- 
tion. 

The  apparatus  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  consisted  of 
(a)  a  Leeds  and  Northrup,  Type  H,  D' Arson val  galvanometer,  sen- 
sitivity 38  X  10"^®  amperes,  (6)  the  Ayrton  shunt,  (c)  non-polar- 
izable  electrodes  of  the  calomel  type,  (d)  the  Gordon  cell,  where  an 
outside  current  is  used.  The  deflections  are  read  direct  from  a  milli- 
meter scale,  2  m.  distant  from  the  galvanometer  mirror.*    The  elec- 

^  The  material  here  presented  was  collected  almost  entirely  during  the  time 
between  October  1  and  December  1,  1909.  For  this  reason  the  observations 
consist  largely  of  single  experiments,  which  seem  to  the  writers,  however,  to 
reflect  with  comparative  accuracy  the  properties  of  the  method  under  consid- 
eration. In  view  of  present  conditions  in  the  problem,  their  publication  seems 
justified;  cf.  Dunlap,  Psych.  Bull,  VII.,  174r-177,  also  Sidis*  reply.  Psych.  Bull, 
VII.,  321-322.  The  second  named  writer  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  work  up 
to  p.  26  and  from  this  point  the  first  named. 

*  Values  are  uniformly  given  in  terms  of  mm.  deflections.  With  the  gal- 
vanometer at  full  sensibility,  the  current  is  19  X  10""  ampere  per  mm.  of 
deflection;  when  cell-current  is  used,  the  current  is  1900  X  10"**  ampere  per 
mm.  of  deflection  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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trodes  were  constmcted  of  glass  tabes  shaped  like  ordinary  test  tabes, 

3  cm.  inside  diameter,  15  cm.  long,  with  the  condacting  wires  sealed 
in  the  bottom  point  of  each.  These  were  fitted  into  holes  in  a  pair 
of  horizontal  boards  on  each  side  of  a  massage  table.  The  sabject 
reclined  on  this  table  with  the  hands  strapped  to  the  boards,  x>alni8 
down,  with  the  middle  finger  protrading  downward  in  the  holes, 
each  being  immersed  in  the  fluid  to  a  depth  of  between  4  and  5  cm. 
The  straps  were  drawn  tight  enough  to  limit  the  motions  of  the  hands 
to  a  small  range.  Moreover,  the  position  was  comfortable  and  there 
was  no  tendency  to  move  the  hands  during  the  experiments.  The 
depth  of  immersion,  therefore,  remained  practically  constant  and 
with  it  such  changes  of  resistance  as  would  be  caused  by  a  change  in 
the  area  of  the  surface  immersed  or  by  a  change  in  the  length  or 
shape  of  the  conducting  column  of  fluid.  In  some  of  the  first  ex- 
periments, funnels  with  saturated  cotton  were  inserted  in  the 
tubes ;  the  hands  were  strapped  down  with  the  palms  in  contact  with 
the  cotton.  Evaporation  caused  such  changes  in  resistance  that  this 
method  was  soon  abandoned  for  that  of  immersing  the  fingers.  With 
the  subject  and  apparatus  thus  arranged,  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  in  which  the  subject  responded  in  the  usual 
manner  to  a  series  of  association  words  and  after  a  short  interval 
graded  the  feeling  aroused  as  (A)  strongly  emotional,  (B)  rather 
emotional,  (C)  rather  unemotional,  (F)  practically  devoid  of  emo- 
tional reaction.  With  this  form  of  experiment  as  the  basis  of  our 
method,  a  variety  of  studies  were  carried  on  to  learn  the  sources  of 
error  psychical  and  physical  in  its  use,  and  to  modify  the  procedure 
and  apparatus  accordingly. 

Before  describing  the  experiments,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
some  of  the  disadvantages  in  other  forms  of  apparatus  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  that  which  is  described  above.  Dry  metal  plates, 
which  have  been  used  in  many  experiments,  have  the  serious  ob- 
jection that  changes  in  pressure  or  in  area  of  the  surface  in  contact 
produce  marked  changes  in  the  deflections,  thereby  confusing  the 
picture.  The  use  of  copper  plates  in  a  strong  electrolyte  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  introducing  an  electromotive  force  greater  than  that 
produced  by  the  body.  The  result  of  this  is  that  in  studying  the 
causation  of  deflections,  one  is  handicapped  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
criminate between  changes  in  body  resistance  and  changes  in  electro- 
motive difference  of  potential  developed  by  the  body.  Calomel 
electrodes  are  relatively  non-polarizable  and  with  them  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  conduct  an  experiment  without  the  development  of  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  two  electrodes  greater  than  .0001  volt, 
while  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  hands  varies  from 
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0  to  .006  volt.  These  values  are  easily  calculated  by  measuring  the 
resistance  of  the  body  with  a  current  of  known  voltage  and  by 
proper  interpretation  of  other  observations  noted  below. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  nature  of  the  physio- 
logical processes  involved  in  the  psycho-galvanic  reflex.  Physically, 
the  chief  point  under  discussion  is  whether  the  galvanometric  de- 
flections are  caused  by  changes  in  electrical  diflPerence  of  potential  or 
in  body  resistance.  Physiologically,  the  question  is  of  what  organs 
are  the  seat  of  the  phenomena.  Peterson  and  Jung  discuss  these  ques- 
tions as  follows  :• 

'*So  far  as  has  yet  been  determined,  it  would  seem  that  the  sweat 
glandular  system  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  this  electric 
phenomenon,  inducing  on  the  one  hand  under  the  influence  of  nervous 
irritation  a  measurable  current  or,  on  the  other  hand,  altering  the 
conductivity  of  the  body.  Since  water  contact  excludes  changes  in- 
duced by  pressure  on  metal  electrodes,  and  blanching  of  the  fingers 
by  the  Esmarch  bandage  excludes  changes  in  connection  with  the 
blood  supply,  both  of  these  factors  play  but  a  small  part  in  the  devia- 
tions of  the  galvanometer.  Change  in  resistance  is  brought  about 
either  by  saturation  of  the  epidermis  with  sweat,  or  by  simple  filling 
of  the  sweat-gland  canals  or  perhaps  also  by  intracellular  stimula- 
tion ;  or  all  of  these  factors  may  be  associated.  The  path  for  the  cen- 
trifugal stimulation  in  the  sweat-gland  system  would  seem  to  lie  in 
the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  These  conclusions  are  based  upon 
facts  at  present  at  hand  and  are  by  no  means  felt  to  be  conclusive.'' 

Sidis  and  Ealmus  claim  to  have  proved  that  the  deflections  are 
caused  by  changes  in  potential  developed  within  the  body  and  to  have 
excluded  resistance  changes  and  sweat-gland  activity  from  playing 
any  part. 

The  various  possible  physiological  explanations  may  be  enume- 
rated as  follows:  Changes  of  electrical  potential  may  be  caused  by 
'* action  currents"  emanating  from  voluntary  muscles,  from  the 
smooth  muscles  of  the  blood  vessels,  from  nerve  trunks,  or  from 
sweat-glands.  They  might  also  be  caused  by  electro-chemical  action 
between  the  sweat  and  the  electrolyte  in  the  electrodes.  They  might 
be  caused  by  thermo-electric  phenomena  at  surfaces  of  contact  be- 
tween electrically  different  substances  within  the  tissues  or  at  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  tissues  and  the  electrolyte.  Resistance 
changes  might  be  caused  by  vaso-dilation  or  vaso-constriction  or 
by  sweat-gland  activity.  In  the  latter  case,  they  might  result  from 
change  in  the  glandular  tissue  or  from  fllling  and  distention  of  the 
sweat  tubules. 

•Brain,  XXX.,  p.  158. 
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The  assertion  by  Sidis  and  Kalmus  that  resistance  changes  have 
been  excluded  is  based  on  the  following  experiments  and  reasoning. 
**  Hypodermic  needles  were  inserted  well  under  the  skin  until  blood 
flowed  freely.  The  hands,  with  the  needles  in  position,  were  placed 
within  the  liquid  electrodes."  After  establishing  this  connection 
between  the  body  fluids  and  the  electrolyte,  and  thus  eliminating 
skin  resistance,  deflections  were  obtained  similar  to  those  without 
needles.  This  is  said  to  prove  that  changes  in  skin  resistance  do  not 
cause  the  deflections.  Body  (subcutaneous)  resistance  within  the 
skin  is  said  to  be  ruled  out  as  follows:  ** Heating  and  cooling  the 
arms  put  in  an  Esmarch  bandage  so  as  to  exclude  circulatory  varia- 
tions brought  about  galvanometric  deflections.  The  experiments 
with  hot  and  cold  applications  gave  but  slight  variations,  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  galvanometric  phenomena  observed  under 
the  influence  of  emotional  states.  The  variations  due  to  raising  the 
temperature  did  not  differ  from  those  due  to  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture. Furthermore,  after  a  minute  or  two  of  continuous  cooling  or 
heating  the  arms,  the  reading  was  the  same  as  that  before  the  tem- 
perature changed.  The  hot  and  cold  applications  acted,  therefore, 
in  the  nature  of  mere  temperature  stimulations."  From  this  it  is 
argued  that  the  deflections  are  not  traceable  to  resistance  changes 
resulting  from  heating  of  the  body.  Esmarch  bandages  were  used 
to  exclude  circulatory  changes  and  deflections  still  followed  the  use 
of  stimuli.  The  conclusions  are  summed  up  as  follows:  **Our  ex- 
periments go  to  prove  that  the  causation  of  the  galvanometric  phe- 
nomena can  not  be  referred  to  skin  resistance,  nor  can  it  be  referred 
to  variations  in  temperature,  nor  to  circulatory  changes  with  possible 
changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  body-fluids.  Since  the  electrical 
resistance  of  a  given  body  depends  on  two  factors — temperature  and 
concentration — the  elimination  of  both  factors  in  the  present  case 
excludes  body  resistance  as  the  cause  of  the  deflections.  Our  experi- 
ments, therefore,  prove  unmistakably  that  the  galvanic  phenomena 
due  to  mental  and  physiological  processes  can  not  be  referred  to 
variations  in  resistance,  whether  of  skin  or  body.  Resistance  being 
excluded,  the  galvanometric  deflections  can  only  be  due  to  varia- 
tions in  electro-motive  force  of  the  body." 

The  evidence  does  not  seem  to  be  conclusive.  The  fact  that  when 
skin  resistance  is  eliminated  by  the  use  of  needles  deflections  still 
occur,  shows  that  under  those  conditions  change  in  skin  resistance  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  deflections,  but  it  does  not  exclude  it  as  a  con- 
tributing cause,  nor  under  other  conditions,  as  the  main  cause. 
The  conclusion  that  heating  and  cooling  the  arms  merely  acted  as 
1  stimuli  is  doubtless  correct,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
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deflections  are  independent  of  thermal  changes  in  the  body;  for 
owing  to  the  great  insulating  power  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  the 
rapid  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  body  fluids 
were  perceptibly  heated  or  cooled  in  this  experiment. 

In  the  present  experiments,  the  relative  influence  of  potential 
and  resistance  changes  in  causing  deflections  was  studied  by  use  of 
two  separate  methods.  One  was  to  connect  the  galvanometer  with 
electrodes  as  nearly  isopotential  as  possible  and  insert  the  flngers  in 
these.  The  other  was  to  connect  the  body  and  galvanometer  in 
series  with  a  Gordon  cell  of  known  voltage.  For  the  first  method, 
the  various  electrode  tubes  which  had  been  prepared  were  connected 
with  the  galvanometer  in  pairs  to  show  their  relative  potentials. 
This  was  done  as  follows :  the  wires  leading  from  the  two  electrodes 
to  be  tested  were  connected  with  the  two  poles  of  the  galvanometer. 
The  ray  of  light  from  the  galvanometer  mirror  was  brought  to  the 
zero  point  in  the  middle  of  the  scale,  before  the  circuit  was  closed. 
Two  limbs  of  a  Y-shaped  tube  were  then  introduced  into  the  two 
tubes  and  the  electrolyte  sucked  up  far  enough  to  establish  a  fluid 
connection  between  the  electrodes.  With  all  but  one  of  the  pairs 
thus  tried,  the  galvanometric  deflection  was  over  400  mm.  With 
the  remaining  pair  (nos.  2  and  3)  the  deflection  was  +  50  mm.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  after  testing  each  with  each 
of  the  other  tubes,  it  was  —  92  mm.,  the  change  being  probably  the 
result  of  polarization.  This  pair  of  electrodes  was  used  exclusively 
in  all  our  first  series  of  experiments  dealing  with  body  currents. 
The  difference  of  potential  between  these  two  electrodes,  which  is 
indicated  by  a  deflection  of  50  mm.,  was  estimated  as  follows:  the 
current  is  95  X  10"*  amp.,  and  the  resistance  of  a  similar  pair  of 
electrode-tubes  and  the  column  of  fluid  connecting  them  was  found 
with  the  aid  of  the  Gordon  cell  to  be  about  1,060  ohms,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  520  ohms.  By 
Ohm's  law  the  electromotive  difference  of  potential  is  approximately 
.00015  volt.  This  is  then  the  difference  of  potential  which  existed 
between  electrodes  2  and  3  at  the  time  of  this  test.  The  current 
was  not  driven  through  tubes  2  and  3  for  fear  of  polarization, 
but  all  the  tubes  were  the  same  size  and  shape  and  the  fluid  in  them 
of  the  same  concentration.  Their  resistance  was  therefore  approxi- 
mately equal.  Immediately  after  this  difference  of  potential  was 
tested  the  Y-tube  was  removed  and  the  subject  inserted  the  middle 
finger  of  his  right  hand  in  electrode  2  and  that  of  his  left  in  3. 
Thus  the  circuit  consisted  of  the  body  connected  in  series  with  the 
galvanometer  through  the  two  electrodes.  After  a  series  of  experi- 
ments  in   muscular   contractions,   the   galvanometer  reading  was 
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—  300  mm.  The  fingers  were  then  reversed  with  respect  to  the 
tubes  and  the  reading  was  then  +  300.  At  other  times  similar  re- 
sults were  obtained,  as,  for  instance, — treading  with  fluid  connection 
between  electrodes  — 240,  reading  with  fingers  in  first  position 
4-  55,  in  reversed  position  —  98.  In  these  experiments  the  fact  that 
reversal  of  the  fingers  gives  a  reversal  of  the  defiection  shows  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  potential  between  the  fingers  generated  in 
the  body  which  is  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  two 
electrodes;  and  where  the  deflections  in  the  two  directions  are  aj)- 
proximately  equal,  the  body  potential  is  much  greater. 

The  ratio  between  the  two  may  be  calculated  as  follows:  The 
point  on  the  scale  midway  between  the  positive  and  negative  deflec- 
tions may  be  assumed  to  be  the  value  which  the  deflection  would 
have  if  the  electrode  potential  alone  were  acting  through  the  resist- 
ance of  the  body.  The  ratio  between  the  electrode  potential  and  the 
body  potential  is  equal  to  that  between  this  hypothetical  value  apd 
its  difference  from  the  actual  deflection  caused  by  the  combined 
effects  of  electrode  and  body  potentials. 

The  resistance  of  the  body  may  be  calculated  from  the  6xx>eri- 
ments  in  which  the  Gordon  cell  was  employed.  With  this  method 
the  sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer  was  reduced  to  .01  of  its  full 
value.  Under  these  conditions  the  deflections  usually  began  at 
about  400  mm.  and  rose  to  600  mm.  in  a  few  minutes,  seldom  going 
much  beyond  that  value.  The  e.m.f.  of  the  cell  used  is  .67  volts. 
From  this  it  is  calculated  that  a  deflection  of  500  mm.  indicates  a 
body  resistance  of  slightly  over  6,000  ohms,  a  deflection  of  600  mm. 
slightly  over  5,000  ohms.  From  this,  in  turn,  it  can  be  estimated 
that  under  average  conditions  of  body  resistance,  a  deflection  of 
500  mm.  with  the  galvanometer  at  its  full  sensitivity  connected  with 
the  hands  and  without  the  Gordon  cell,  indicates  a  body  potential 
of  about  .006  volt.  This  is  about  the  largest  deflection  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  present  experiments.  The  variations  in  body  resistance 
under  varying  conditions  are  such  that  these  values  are  only  rough 
approximations.  In  some  cases  the  resistance  was  found  to  be  as 
great  as  35,000  ohms. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  a  difference  of  potential  exists  between  the 
fingers  which  produces  a  considerable  deflection  in  a  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer. But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  changes  in  the 
initial  deflection  following  emotional  stimuli  are  caused  by  changes 
in  potential,  for,  with  a  constant  potential  difference,  marked 
changes  in  resistance  would  produce  changes  in  deflection.  How- 
ever, examination  of  deflections  produced  in  the  word  tests  shows 
that  resistance  changes  can  not  alone  account  for  the  phenomena,  as 
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the  deflections  sometimes  increase  and  sometimes  decrease  in  re- 
sponse to  stimuli,  and,  furthermore,  they  often  cross  the  zero  point, 
indicating  an  actual  reversal  of  the  current ;  and  in  general  the  size 
of  the  reaction  deflection  seemed  to  be  independent  of  the  amount  of 
the  initial  deflection.  Cleariy  then,  the  deflections  following  stimuli 
are  due  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  changes  in  the  electro-motive  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  the  immersed  fingers. 

To  study  the  influence  of  resistance  changes,  the  second  method 
was  used,  namely,  the  introduction  into  the  circuit  of  the  (Jordon 
cell  in  series  with  the  body  and  the  galvanometer.  Owing  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  current,  the  sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer  was 
reduced  one  hundred-fold  by  means  of  the  shunt.  As  stated  above, 
the  deflections  thus  caused  ranged  generally  between  500  and  600 
mm.  If  a  series  of  word  stimuli  was  then  tried,  the  deflections  which 
resulted  invariably  consisted  in  an  increase  in  the  initial  deflection. 
Their  average  magnitude  was  between  10  and  20  mm.  and  they 
rarely  exceeded  60  mm. ;  thus  the  maximum  deflections  indicated  an 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  current  passing  through  the 
body.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  here  also  the  deflections 
are  due  to  electrical  potential  in  the  hands  augmenting  the  current 
of  the  cell,  but  the  fact  that  the  deflections  here  are  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  with  isopotential  electrodes  they  may  be  in  either,  is 
much  against  it.  Furthermore,  a  little  quantitative  study  shows 
that  a  difference  of  potential  of  the  magnitude  detected  with  iso- 
potential electrodes  could  not  possibly  produce  such  large  deflec- 
tions as  are  seen  with  the  cell  current.  The  galvanometer  being  at 
.01  of  its  full  sensitivity  which  is  employed  with  isopotential  elec- 
trodes, it  would  require  100  times  as  much  e.m.f.  to  produce  a  given 
deflection  as  it  does  to  produce  the  same  deflection  at  full  sensitiv- 
ity, and  yet  the  deflections  in  the  two  cases  are  found  to  be  of  about 
the  same  magnitude.  With  isopotential  electrodes  and  the  galvan- 
ometer at  full  sensitivity,  the  deflections  following  stimuli  rarely 
exceed  100  mm.  It  would  require  30  times  the  e.m.f.  which  this 
indicates  to  produce  a  change  of  30  mm.  with  the  sensitivity  re- 
duced, and  yet  30  mm.  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  deflection  with 
the  Gordon  cell.  It  follows  from  this  that  electro-motive  changes 
can  not  account  for  the  deflections  observed  when  a  strong  outside 
current  is  used.  In  short,  emotional  reactions  are  accompanied  both 
by  changes  in  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  immersed 
fingers  and  by  changes  in  the  resistance  of  the  body. 

The  physiological  basis  of  the  electro-motive  phenomena  should 
be  considered  under  the  headings  already  enumerated.  '*  Action 
currents"  in  voluntary  muscles  are  a  very  improbable  cause,  for 
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contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  not  felt  by  the  subject  to- 
occur  during  the  experiment  and  if  they  existed  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  escape  detection.  In  a  special  experiment,  the  effect  of 
contracting  voluntary  muscles  was  studied  as  follows :  The  subject, 
lying  motionless  with  the  hands  strapped  in  place  and  the  fingers  in 
the  isopotential  electrodes,  vigorously  exerted  antagonistic  muscles 
in  the  arm  without  moving  it,  and  gave  simultaneously  a  verbal 
signal.  The  observer  noted  and  recorded  the  deflections.  Deflec- 
tions regularly  followed  the  exertions,  differing  from  those  of  emo- 
tional stimuli  chiefly  in  having  a  shorter  latent  period.  They  fol- 
lowed the  exertions  by  an  interval  of  a  second  or  less,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  emotional  reactions  the  interval  is  about  three  seconds. 
In  this  series,  six  contractions  were  made  in  the  right  arm  and 
seven  in  the  left.  In  every  case,  the  deflection  following  was  in 
the  direction  which  indicated  a  relative  fall  of  potential  in  the 
finger  of  the  arm  in  which  the  muscles  were  exerted.  The  experi- 
ment was  repeated  with  two  subjects,  one  new  to  the  experiment, 
and  the  results  were  almost  uniformly  consistent  with  the  foregoing. 
This  harmonizes  with  the  view  that  the  deflections  in  this  case  were 
the  result  of  the  ** action  currents"  of  the  muscles,  for  muscular 
contraction  is  characterized  by  the  release  of  negative  electrical 
charges.  The  deflections  in  these  experiments  were  rarely  greater 
than  40  mm.  and  yet  the  muscles  were  exerted  vigorously.  It  is, 
therefore,  extremely  improbable  that  contractions  of  voluntary 
muscles  so  slight  as  to  escape  the  subject's  attention  would  produce 
** action  currents''  great  enough  to  give  the  deflections  of  50  mm., 
sometimes  over  100  mm.,  which  follow  emotional  stimuli.  Volun- 
tary muscle,  therefore,  may  be  excluded  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty. 

Smooth  muscle  flbers  in  the  blood  vessel  walls  might  give  off 
** action  currents"  that  would  produce  the  deflections  and  the  curve 
of  their  contraction  is  much  more  like  the  curve  of  the  deflections 
than  is  that  of  striped  muscle.  The  experiment  of  Sidis  and  Kal- 
mus  with  Esmarch  bandages  in  preventing  effective  vaso-dilatation 
probably  had  little  effect  on  the  vaso-motor  nerve  impulses  or  on  the 
resulting  release  of  muscular  energy;  so  that  ** action  currents"  may 
still  have  emanated  from  the  vascular  walls.  However,  other  evi- 
dence led  us  to  believe  that  this  plays  at  most  a  minor  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  deflections,  as  will  be  explained  later.  **  Action  cur- 
rents" in  nerve  trunks  were  not  available  for  separate  study.  Like 
those  in  the  vascular  walls,  we  could  neither  prove  nor  disprove 
their  influence,  but  believe  that  they  also  play  at  most  a  minor  part. 

The  remaining  tissues  whose  ** action  currents"  might  cause  the 
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deflections  are  the  glands  in  the  skin,  of  which  the  sweat-glands  are 
the  most  numerous  and  active.  The  literature  concerning  glandular 
'* action  currents"  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Lillie,*  in  pre- 
senting a  hypothesis  to  explain  ** action  currents"  on  the  grounds 
of  relative  permeability  to  ions  in  cell  membranes,  implies  that  cell 
activity  in  general  is  attended  by  a  release  of  negative  charges. 
Loeb*^  implies  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  generaliza- 
tion is  based  on  muscles  and  nerve  alone  or  whether  glands  have 
also  been  shown  to  release  negative  charges.  Waller,*  in  **The  Signs 
of  Life,"  shows  that  in  a  frog's  skin  the  ** action  current"  is  out- 
going, that  is,  the  outer  surface  has  a  higher  potential  than  the 
inner.  He  confuses  his  electrical  terminology  and  his  explanation 
is  unsatisfactory.  Bayliss  and  Bradford^  showed  peculiar  varia- 
tions in  the  ** action  currents"  of  the  skin  of  frogs  related  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  It  seems  that  these  phenomena  are  too  obscure 
to  be  of  value  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  phenomena  in  hu- 
man skin.  Mendelsohn®  in  the  **Dictionnaire  de  Physiologic"  re- 
ports similar  findings  in  the  frog's  skin,  but  states  that  in  the  paw 
of  the  cat,  when  the  sciatic  nerve  is  stimulated,  there  is  an  in-going 
** action  current"  accompanying  the  secretion  of  sweat.  Waller  also 
quotes  the  previous  observation  of  TarchanoflF,  that  under  stimulation 
of  a  variety  of  types,  **  parts  of  the  skin  in  which  sweat-glands  are 
most  abundant  become  negative  to  parts  containing  few  glands" 
(Lecture  VII.,  p.  124).  Thus  experimental  evidence  concerning 
mammalian  skin  containing  sweat-glands  shows  that  in  action  the 
surface  potential  is  relatively  lowered.  This  agrees  with  Lillie's  im- 
plied generalization  concerning  the  release  of  negative  charges  in 
active  tissues,  and  it  is  probable  that  human  sweat-glands  would  show 
similar  ** action  currents." 

If  the  negative  charges  released  from  the  sweat-glands  produce 
electro-motive  phenomena,  we  should  expect  the  diflPerence  of  po- 
tential between  the  hands  to  be  slight,  since  the  sweat-glands  of  the 
two  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  alike  and  should  produce  approximately 
equal  electrical  charges.  The  difference  of  potential  should  occur 
only  when  the  glandular  activity  in  one  hand  is  for  some  reason 
greater  than  that  in  the  other,  and  should  in  most  cases  cause  de- 

^R.  S.  Lillie,  '*  The  General  Biological  Significance  of  Changes  in  the 
Permeability  of  the  Surface  Layer  or  Plasma-membrane  of  Living  Cells," 
Biological  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVII.,  pp.  188-208. 

•  J.  Loeb,  "  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter,"  pp.  68-<J9. 

•Richet'a  Dictionnaire  de  Physiologic,  Mendelsohn's  article  on  "Electricity," 
Vol.  v.,  p.  350. 

^  Bayliss  &  Bradford,  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  217. 

•Waller,  "The  Signs  of  Life,"  Lecture  IV. 
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flections  in  one  direction  as  often  as  in  the  other.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  occurs  in  a  series  of  reactions ;  the  stimulus  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  positive  or  negative  deflection.  Neither  seems  to 
predominate;  the  galvanometer  may  cross  the  zero  point  several 
times  during  an  experiment.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the 
deflections  that  they  tend  to  be  in  the  same  direction  as  their  im- 
mediate predecessors,  that  is,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  fairly  long  series 
of  consecutive  positive  deflections,  and  when  after  some  irregularity 
a  negative  deflection  appears,  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
negative  deflections.  While  this  picture  agrees  with  what  we  should 
expect  if  sweat-gland  activity  were  the  cause,  we  should  expect  it 
just  as  much  if  the  ''action  currents"  came  from  the  muscles  of 
blood  vessels.  Some  distinguishing  test  should  be  found.  Two 
methods  of  differentiating  were  tried;  one  was  to  compare  the  elec- 
trical potential  of  portions  of  the  integument  known  to  differ  in  the 
abundance  of  sweat-glands ;  the  other  was  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  drugs  on  the  phenomena. 

First  we  attempted  to  eliminate  the  sweat-glands  from  the  elec- 
trodes altogether  by  the  method  described  by  Sidis  and  Ealmus, 
coating  the  immersed  skin  with  shellac  and  para£Sn,  leaving  only 
the  flnger  nails  uncovered,  and  comparing  the  result  with  that  ob- 
tained with  the  bare  skin.  The  middle  fijigers  were  covered  with 
two  coats  of  shellac  and  one  of  paraffin.  As  a  control  experiment, 
the  fingers  thus  coated  were  inserted  into  the  electrodes  before  the 
paraffin  was  scraped  from  the  finger  nails.  A  deflection  of  +  5  mm. 
resulted,  and  on  reversing  the  fingers  with  respect  to  the  electrodes 
the  deflection  was  reversed  to  —  6  mm.  This  showed  that  even  this 
insulation  was  not  complete,  since  the  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  fingers  caused  a  measurable  deflection.  With  the  fingers 
in  position,  the  effect  of  a  strong  stimulus  was  tried.  An  operatic 
graphophone  record  was  used  which  had  previously  given  rise  to 
large  deflections  under  the  usual  experimental  conditions.  At  the 
climax  of  the  piece,  where  the  subject  was  aware  of  the  most  intense 
affect,  a  deflection  of  2  mm.  was  noted.  This  observation  suggests 
that  the  conclusion  of  Sidis  and  Kalmus  that  **the  skin  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomena"  (because  when  the  skin  is  cov- 
ered with  shellac  and  paraffin,  leaving  only  the  finger  nails  ex- 
posed, deflections  are  still  obtained),  is  not  necessarily  correct.  Even 
if  the  insulation  had  been  perfect,  their  experiment  would  have 
proved  only  that  something  else  besides  sweat-glands  could  produce 
deflections ;  it  could  not  prove  that  sweat-glands  play  no  part.  After 
the  control  experiment,  we  scraped  the  finger  nails  bare,  leaving  the 
skin  coated  and  repeated  the  record,  then  repeated  it  a  third  time 
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with  the  fourth  fingers  (not  coated)  in  the  electrodes.  The  deflec- 
tions in  each  case  amounted  to  only  1  mm.,  which  indicated  either 
that  the  skin  resistance  was  too  high  or  the  electrical  reactions  too 
sluggish  at  that  time  to  furnish  any  satisfactory  data.  This  experi- 
ment seemed  to  us  important  and  would  have  been  well  worth  re- 
peating had  time  permitted.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
similar  experiment  with  the  Gordon  cell  current,  which  threw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  resistance  phenomena  and  will  be  described 
under  that  heading. 

At  other  times  significant  results  were  obtained  by  immersing 
skin  surfaces  with  different  degrees  of  abundance  in  sweat-glands. 
If  active  sweat-glands  produce  negative  charges  which  cause  deflec- 
tions, increase  of  activity  must  cause  a  fall  of  potential  in  the  skin, 
and  the  more  active  the  glands,  the  greater  will  be  the  fall  of  poten- 
tial. If,  however,  in  two  skin  surfaces  unequally  supplied  with 
sweat-glands,  the  difference  lay  only  in  the  number  of  glands,  the 
individual  glands  all  being  equally  active,  the  two  surfaces  would 
be  electrically  equivalent,  for  the  glands  are  arranged,  so  to  speak, 
in  multiple  arc,  and  if  all  developed  the  same  potential,  the  re- 
sultant potential  of  the  whole  surface  would  be  no  greater  than  that 
of  a  single  gland.  A  surface  more  richly  supplied  with  glands  than 
another  can  only  undergo  a  greater  fall  of  potential  if  the  glands 
are  individually  more  active  as  well  as  more  numerous.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  richer  in  sweat-glands  than 
the  dorsal  surfaces,  whereas  there  is  little  difference  in  vascularity 
between  them.  This  fact  might  enable  us  to  secure  evidence  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  vascular  and  sweat-gland  activity.  The  relative 
potentials  of  these  surfaces  were  tested  by  the  use  of  soaked  cotton 
pressed  into  the  electrodes  (not  in  funnels).  With  the  dorsal  sur- 
faces of  the  two  hands  in  contact  with  the  fluid  of  the  two  elec- 
trodes, the  reading  was  — 5  mm.;  with  both  palms  in  contact 
+  6  mm. ;  with  the  right  palm  and  left  back  —  36  mm. ;  with  the 
right  back  and  left  palm  -j-  21  mm.  In  all  these,  the  right  hand 
electrode  was  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  galvanometer. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  with  similar  results.  This  indicates 
that  in  each  case  the  palmar  surface  has  a  lower  potential  than  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  other  hand  and  the  difference  of  potential  is 
greater  than  that  which  exists  between  homologous  surfaces.  This 
evidence  accords  well  with  the  above-mentioned  observations  of 
Tarchanoff  cited  by  Waller,  in  which  similar  differences  of  potential 
were  seen  to  be  developed  under  the  influence  of  various  stimuli.  It 
distinctly  favors  the  view  that  sweat-glands  reduce  the  potential 
of  the  skin,  but  it  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  deflections  which 
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accompany  emotional  reactions  are  due  to  glandular  activity. 
To  test  this,  a  certain  graphophone  record,  which  at  a  certain  specific 
point  always  produced  an  appreciable  emotional  reaction  in  the  sub- 
ject, was  repeated  three  times;  first,  while  the  backs  of  the  hands 
were  in  contact  with  the  solutions,  then  with  both  palms,  and  finally, 
with  the  right  palm  and  left  back.  If  the  emotional  reaction  in  the 
three  cases  were  the  same,  we  should  expect  a  progressive  increase 
of  deflections,  for  in  the  more  active  palms  there  would  probably  be 
developed  a  greater  difference  of  potential  than  in  the  less  active 
dorsal  surfaces,  and  in  the  third  case,  the  difference  in  the  fall  of 
potential  between  the  active  palm  and  the  less  active  dorsal  surface 
should  be  the  greatest  of  the  three.  In  this  case  the  subject  re- 
ported as  might  be  expected,  that  the  emotional  reactions  were  not 
the  same,  but  progressively  less  each  time.  The  three  deflections  in 
their  order  were  3  mm.,  7  mm.,  and  3  mm.  Another  record  was  em- 
ployed, first  with  both  palms  in  contact,  then  with  the  right  i)alm 
and  left  dorsal  surface.  Two  strong  affects  were  felt  the  first  time, 
producing  deflections  of  5  mm.  and  7  mm.  The  second  time  the 
corresponding  points  in  the  music  caused  much  weaker  affects,  which 
gave  deflections  of  7  mm.  and  4  mm.  In  the  last  of  each  series, 
where  one  palm  and  one  dorsal  surface  were  employed,  the  affects 
were  marked  by  augmentation  of  the  existing  deflections,  which  fact 
harmonizes  with  the  assumption  that  the  deflections  are  caused  by 
increase  of  sweat-gland  activity.  Time  prevented  further  repeti- 
tions which  should  have  been  made  with  long  series  of  association 
words.  These  experiments,  though  wholly  inadequate  for  conclu- 
sions, suggest  that  during  emotional  reactions  there  is  probably  a 
greater  fall  of  potential  in  the  palm  than  in  the  dorsal  surface. 
They  should  be  repeated  many  times  before  substantial  inferences 
could  be  drawn.  The  best  test  would  be  to  use  two  galvanometers 
measuring  simultaneously  the  same  reactions  by  the  two  methods. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  a  peculiar  phenomenon  noted  in 
studying  the  possibility  of  error  arising  from  varying  the  depth  of 
the  immersion  of  the  fingers.  It  was  found  that  when  the  subject 
moved  his  fingers  in  and  out  of  the  tubes,  varying  the  depth  of  im- 
mersion from  about  3  cm.  to  about  6  cm.,  a  change  in  the  deflection 
occurred  as  follows:  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  immersion  of  one 
finger  produced  a  change  in  the  same  direction  as  a  decrease  in  the 
depth  of  the  other.  This  was  verified  by  two  long  series  of  experi- 
ments on  two  subjects  and  in  both  the  changes  followed  this  prin- 
ciple in  almost  every  case.  The  few  exceptions,  11  out  of  a  total  of 
127,  may  easily  have  resulted  from  affects  which  are  not  subject  to 
control;  they  do  not  disprove  the  regularity  of  the  tendency.    This 
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phenomenon  can  not  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  greater  immersion 
decreases  the  resistance.  If  that  were  the  ease,  increase  in  the  im- 
mersion of  either  finger  would  increase  the  deflection.  The  ex- 
planation suggested  by  Professor  T.  W.  Richards  is  that  near  the 
base  of  the  finger,  the  skin  has  a  lower  potential  than  near  the  top, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  reasonable  explanation.  If  the  elec- 
trical potential  is  caused  by  sweat-glands,  it  would  indicate  that 
the  glands  near  the  base  of  the  finger  are  the  most  active. 

Another  experiment  should  be  mentioned  here  as  bearing  on 
this  phase  of  the  question.  A  series  of  word  tests  was  given  when 
the  subject  had  two  fingers  of  the  same  hand  in  the  two  electrodes. 
These  fingers  were  then  removed  and  corresponding  fingers  of  op- 
posite hands  were  introduced  and  another  series  of  word  tests  given. 
Again  two  fingers  of  the  same  hand  were  introduced  and  a  third 
series  given.  The  reaction  deflections  were  of  about  the  same  magni- 
tude in  all  three  series,  varying  from  1  mm.  to  20  mm.  In  the  first 
series,  the  initial  deflections  were  much  larger  than  in  the  other  two, 
and  the  reaction  deflections,  although  of  about  the  same  magnitude, 
differed  from  those  in  the  other  two  series  in  that  they  were  all 
positive,  thus  being  augmentations  of  the  initial  deflection  which 
was  positive,  whereas  in  the  two  latter  series,  some  were  positive  and 
some  negative.  This  would  indicate  that  in  the  first  series  one  finger 
was  inserted  relatively  deeper  than  the  other,  so  that  skin  of  lower 
potential  was  inmiersed.  The  uniformly  positive  reaction  deflec- 
tions here  are  signiflcant,  as  tending  to  show  that  they  were  caused 
by  a  fall  of  potential  in  the  more  active  skin  surface  and  were  prob- 
ably produced  by  activity  of  those  glands  giving  rise  to  the  initial 
deflection.  In  the  other  two  series,  where  the  initial  deflection  was 
lower,  the  fingers  were  probably  immersed  to  more  nearly  equiva- 
lent depths  and  the  reaction  deflections  were  sometimes  positive  and 
sometimes  negative,  as  the  activity  of  one  or  the  other  finger  pre- 
dominated. The  fact  that  the  deflections  in  all  three  series  were 
of  approximately  the  same  magnitude  is  also  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  the  essential  activity  is  in  the  skin  or  superficial  layers  rather 
than  in  the  muscles  or  large  nerve  trunks,  for  these  would  be  apt  to 
influence  opposite  hands  far  more  differently  than  fingers  of  the 
same  hand. 

Further  evidence  on  the  relative  infiuence  of  glandular  and  vas- 
cular activity  was  sought  by  the  use  of  pilocarpine  and  atropine. 
Of  these  atropine  should  furnish  the  better  evidence  as  it  paralyzes 
the  nerve  endings  in  the  sweat-glands,  suppressing  the  secretion, 
while  it  somewhat  increases  vaso-dilatation,  and  if  the  essential 
activity  is  vascular,  it  undoubtedly  consists  in  dilatation,  not  con- 
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Btriction,  for  experiments  with  the  current  from  the  Gordon  cell  show 
that  affects  are  accompanied  by  decrease  in  body  resistance,  which 
could  hardly  result  from  vaso-constriction.  If  the  deflections  are 
chiefly  caused  by  vascular  action,  the  effect  of  atropine  upon  them 
would  be  difiScult  to  predict  without  more  detailed  knowledge  of  its 
action  than  we  possess.  If  it  increased  the  susceptibility  of  the 
vessels  to  vaso-dilator  stimuli,  it  should  increase  the  deflections.  If 
it  caused  them  to  dilate  nearly  to  their  full  capacity,  it  should  dim- 
inish deflections  by  limiting  further  dilatation.  In  any  case,  the 
action  of  atropine  on  the  vascular  system  is  slight  and  it  should  not 
diminish  deflections  due  to  vascular  activity  to  any  marked  extent, 
whereas  its  paralyzing  action  on  the  sweat-glands  is  such  that  it 
should  greatly  diminish  deflections  caused  by  their  activity.  Pilo- 
carpine stimulates  the  nerve  endings  in  the  sweat-glands,  increasing 
the  secretion;  it  also  causes  some  degree  of  vasodilatation,  which 
Cushny  considers  merely  incidental  to  the  increased  activity  of 
cutaneous  glands.  The  prediction  of  its  influence  on  vascular 
response  to  stimuli  is  as  indefinite  as  it  is  with  atropine  and  it  is 
uncertain  how  we  should  expect  it  to  influence  the  deflections  result- 
ing from  vascular  activity.  Moreover,  equal  uncertainty  attaches 
to  the  prediction  of  its  influence  on  deflections  assumed  to  result 
from  sweat-glands;  it  hinges  on  the  question  whether  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  drug  is  of  a  nature  which  renders  the  glands  more  sus- 
ceptible to  other  stimuli  or  less  so.  If  pilocarpine  merely  increases 
the  secretion  of  sweat  without  rendering  the  glands  more  responsive 
to  other  stimuli,  there  would  be  merely  an  approximately  symmet- 
rical fall  of  potential  in  both  fingers  which  probably  would  not  infiu- 
ence  the  deflections.  In  short,  if  the  sweat-glands  are  the  chief  cause 
of  deflections,  atropine  should  greatly  diminish  them,  while  the  effect 
of  pilocarpine  is  not  predictable.  If  vascular  changes  are  mainly 
responsible,  neither  atropine  nor  pilocarpine  should  produce  a  very 
marked  effect,  and  what  effect  they  did  produce  might  be  either 
increase  or  decrease.  The  method  of  testing  the  effects  of  these 
drugs  was  as  follows :  The  subject  reclined  as  usual  with  the  middle 
fingers  in  the  electrodes  and  responded  to  a  series  of  test  words,  the 
deflections  being  recorded  by  the  observer.  The  drug  was  then 
administered  subcutaneously  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the 
subject.  After  the  action  of  the  drug  had  begun  to  manifest  itself, 
a  second  series  of  words  was  given.  The  body  resistance  was  meas- 
ured before  and  after  the  experiment  by  means  of  the  Gordon  cell. 
The  experiment  with  pilocarpine  was  made  with  two  subjects.  In 
one  subject  it  appeared  to  increase  the  difference  in  potential  be- 
tween the  hands,  in  the  other  to  decrease  it;  in  both  subjects  the 
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average  magnitude  of  the  reaction  deflections  was  decreased.  Fur- 
ther details  are  omitted  as  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  exact  action 
of  this  drug  renders  the  results  of  little  significance  in  the  question 
at  hand.  The  only  evidence  of  value  in  the  drug  experiments  is  that 
furnished  by  atropine. 

The  effect  of  atropine  was  studied  by  the  same  method  as  that 
employed  with  pilocarpine.  In  the  first  subject  a  hundredth  of  a 
grain  was  given  after  the  first  series  of  words,  and  after  a  pause  of 
twenty  minutes  a  second  series  of  words  was  given.  Then  as  the 
drug  had  produced  no  symptoms,  a  fiftieth  of  a  grain  was  adminis- 
tered, and  after  fifteen  minutes,  dryness  of  the  mouth  being  appreci- 
able, a  third  series  of  words  was  tried.  The  results  were  as  follows. 
The  initial  or  resting  deflection  was  less  after  the  first  dose  of  atro- 
pine than  before,  but  after  the  second  dose,  it  increased.  The  ratios 
of  the  body  potential  to  the  electrode  potential  as  estimated  by  revers- 
ing the  fingers  were  40  to  26,  40  to  55,  and  85  to  35,  at  the  times  of 
the  three  series  respectively.  But  this  method  of  inference  can  not  be 
altogether  relied  upon,  especially  in  this  series  of  experiments  in 
which  electrodes  were  used  of  a  design  which  was  found  to  show 
changes  in  potential  when  subjected  to  disturbances  such  as  might 
occur  in  reversing  the  hands.  This  point  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  later.  The  average  of  the  reaction  defiections  in  the  first  series 
of  19  was  1.5  mm.  In  the  second  series  of  20,  after  the  first  dose,  it 
was  .8  mm.  In  the  third  series  of  24,  after  the  second  dose,  it  was 
.67  mm.  In  this  same  subject,  the  average  deflection  was  reduced 
from  1.7  to  1.5  by  pilocarpine.  In  the  second  subject,  the  same 
method  was  employed,  but  since  some  dryness  was  detected  after  the 
first  dose  of  .01  of  a  grain,  the  second  dose  consisted  of  only  .01 
instead  of  .02.  In  this  subject,  the  initial  deflection  decreased  after 
the  first  dose,  remaining  fairly  constant  throughout  the  second  and 
third  series.  Reversing  the  fingers  gave  such  irregular  results  as 
to  be  worthless  from  the  point  of  view  of  estimating  body  potential. 
This  was  probably  the  result  of  joggling  the  electrodes  in  shifting. 
The  average  of  24  reaction  deflections  in  the  first  word  series  was 
2.4  mm. ;  in  the  second,  after  one  dose  of  atropine,  the  average  of  21 
was  1  mm.;  after  the  second  dose,  the  reflex  was  practically  oblit- 
erated; only  4  out  of  12  stimuli  being  followed  by  any  deflections, 
and  none  exceeding  1  mm.  In  this  subject,  then,  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  the  reaction  deflections  were  reduced  more  by  atropine  than 
by  pilocarpine.  The  results  suggest  that  atropine  probably  reduced 
the  diflference  of  potential  between  the  hands,  but  this  is  uncertain. 
It  clearly  reduced  to  a  marked  extent  the  deflections  following 
stimuli. 
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On  the  whole,  the  findings  concerning  the  influence  of  these 
drugs  on  initial  or  resting  difference  of  potential  between  the  hands 
are  of  little  value.  Moreover,  the  diminution  by  pilocarpine  of  the 
deflections  following  stimuli  is  of  doubtful  value  since  its  interpre- 
tation for  the  reasons  set  forth  above  is  not  clear.  The  one  signifi- 
cant result  is  the  marked  diminution  of  the  reaction  deflections  by 
atropine.  Since  this  drug  has  a  marked  paralyzing  effect  on  the 
sweat-glands,  but  has  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  vaso-motor 
system,  the  evidence  has  some  weight  in  the  question  at  issue,  and 
tends  strongly  to  support  the  view  that  the  sweat-glands  are  the 
chief  source  of  these  deflections. 

The  evidence  has  been  given  bearing  on  '*  action  currents"  of 
the  various  tissues  whose  activity  might  be  involved.  There  remain 
for  consideration  electro-chemical  activity  between  the  sweat  and  the 
electrolyte,  and  thermo-electrical  phenomena  at  surfaces  of  contact 
between  electrically  different  substances  within  the  tissues  or  at  their 
points  of  contact  with  the  electrolyte.  The  principal  electrolyte  in 
sweat  is  sodium  chloride.  Electro-chemical  action  between  this  and 
potassium  chloride  which  surrounds  the  fingers  in  these  experiments 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  deflections  under  consideration.  The  same  is  true 
of  thermo-electrical  phenomena,  for  the  substances  within  the  tissues 
are  such  that  even  with  large  temperature  changes  at  their  points 
of  contact,  the  e.ra.f.  developed  in  this  way  would  be  very  slight  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  change  in  active  tissues  is  ex- 
tremely small.  That  thermo-electrical  phenomena  at  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  tissues  and  the  electrolyte  are  not  of  much  con- 
sequence is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  deflections  produced  when  the 
electrodes  were  maintained  at  body  temperature  by  a  thermostat 
were  not  found  to  differ  in  any  way  from  those  produced  when  the 
electrodes  were  at  room  temperature,  several  degrees  cooler  than  the 
body. 

The  forej?oing  statement  of  evidence  and  inferences  concerning 
the  causation  of  electro-motive  changes  in  the  hands  practically 
eliminates  all  factors  except  ** action  currents'*  in  the  muscles  of  the 
vascular  system  and  in  sweat-glands  from  playing  any  considerable 
part.  The  various  facts  noted  all  tend  to  support  the  view  that 
sweat-gland  activity  is  the  most  important  factor,  although  none 
can  be  said  definitely  to  prove  it.  None  of  the  facts  seem  to  oppose 
this  view  in  any  way.  Obliteration  of  the  deflections  by  atropine 
supports  the  sweat-gland  hypothesis  fairly  strongly  and  tends  to 
indicate  that  if  vaso-motor  activity  plays  any  part,  it  is  at  most  a 
small  one. 
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The  resistance  changes  must  depend  chiefly  on  vaso-dilatation 
or  on  sweat-gland  activity.  This  assumption  is  due  not  only  to  the 
absence  of  any  other  probable  cause,  but  is  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  The  resistance  of  the  body  was  measured  by 
the  use  of  the  Gordon  cell,  with  the  middle  fingers  of  the  two  hands 
immersed  in  the  electrodes,  and  was  found  to  be  about  18,000  ohms. 
The  fingers  were  then  soaked  in  warm  water  and  again  inserted  in 
the  electrodes.  The  resistance  was  then  found  to  be  about  14,000 
ohms.  Next  the  two  index  fingers,  which  had  not  been  previously 
soaked,  were  inserted  and  the  resistance  was  found  to  be  35,000  ohms. 
Then  the  index  finger  and  the  fourth  finger  of  the  same  hand  were 
introduced  into  the  electrodes  and  the  resistance  was  found  to  be 
31,000  ohms.  It  was  then  noted  that  when  the  index  finger  and  the 
middle  finger  of  the  same  hand  were  introduced  into  the  electrodes, 
the  middle  finger  only  having  been  previously  soaked,  the  resistance 
was  higher  than  when  the  middle  fingers  of  the  opposite  hands,  both 
of  which  had  been  previously  soaked,  were  employed.  This  shows 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  body  resistance  is  in  the  skin  or 
superficial  layers.  The  resistance  of  the  structures  within  the  skin 
forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  resistance  that  it  would  have  to  be 
enormously  reduced  during  an  emotional  reaction  to  produce  the 
changes  often  noted  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  resistance. 
It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  sufficient  change  in  internal  re- 
sistance to  produce  the  observed  defiections.  Therefore,  the  cause  of 
the  resistance  changes  noted  must  lie  chiefly  in  the  surface  layers. 

We  have  then  to  consider  the  relative  importance  of  vaso-dilata- 
tion and  sweat-gland  activity  in  the  causation  of  the  observed  resis- 
tance changes.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  deflections  following 
emotional  stimuli  with  the  cell  current  always  marked  a  lowering  of 
body  resistance.  Immediately  after  the  experiment  already  de- 
scribed (p.  10),  in  which  the  skin  was  coated  with  shellac  and  par- 
affin in  the  study  of  potential  changes  in  the  hands,  the  Gordon  cell 
was  introduced  and  a  similar  experiment  was  performed  to  throw 
light  on  the  corresponding  resistance  changes.  The  galvanometer 
was  shunted  as  usual  to  .01  of  its  full  sensitivity.  The  fourth  fingers 
(not  coated)  were  inserted  in  the  electrodes  and  a  deflection  of  195 
mm.  was  observed.  The  middle  fingers,  coated  as  already  described 
with  shellac  and  paraffin,  except  on  the  surface  of  the  nails,  were 
then  inserted.  A  deflection  of  58  mm.  resulted.  A  graphophone 
record  was  then  played  which  at  a  definite  point  produced  a  fairly 
marked  emotional  reaction  in  the  subject.  At  the  time  the  affect 
was  felt,  the  galvanometer  reading  rose  from  64  mm.,  where  it  had 
gone  at  the  beginning  of  the  record,  to  65  mm.    The  index  fingers 
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(not  coated)  were  then  inserted,  and  a  deflection  of  100  mm.  re- 
sulted, rising  during  the  first  part  of  the  music  to  170  mm.  and  at 
the  point  where  the  marked  affect  was  felt,  to  210  mm.  The  nails  of 
the  middle  fingers  were  then  coated  with  parafiSn,  and  the  fingers 
inserted  as  before.  The  deflection  resulting  was  33  mm.  The  same 
record  was  then  played,  and  at  the  point  where  the  marked  affect 
was  felt,  the  galvanometer  reading  which  had  remained  at  33  mm., 
rose  to  35  nun.  Another  graphophone  record  was  then  played  in 
which  a  still  more  definite  emotional  reaction  occurred  at  a  certain 
point.  The  galvanometer  reading  during  the  early  part  of  the  music 
was  26  mm.  When  the  affect  occurred,  it  rose  to  29  nun.  This  was 
repeated  without  removal  of  the  fingers.  The  affect  was  marked  by 
a  rise  from  25  mm.  to  28  nmi.  The  paraffin  was  then  scraped  from 
the  finger  nails,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  skin  still  coated  and 
the  deflection  following  their  insertion  was  136  mm.  The  record 
was  repeated  and  when  the  affect  occurred,  the  reading  rose  from 
140  mm.  to  144  nmi.  The  index  fingers  (not  coated)  were  then  in- 
serted and  the  galvanometer  read  200  mm.  The  record  was  re- 
peated and  when  the  affect  occurred,  the  deflection  rose  from  210 
mm.  to  265  nmi.  In  these  experiments,  the  deflections  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  body  resistance;  thus  a  deflection  of  100  mm. 
indicated  a  body  resistance  of  35,000  ohms ;  a  deflection  of  25  mm., 
a  resistance  of  140,000  ohms.  It  is  clear  that  very  considerable  con- 
duction occurs  through  the  finger  nails,  since  covering  them  with 
paraffin  reduced  the  deflection  from  60  mm.  to  30  mm.,  and  scraping 
them  bare  again  raised  it  from  26  mm.  to  136  mm.  The  highly  vas- 
cular tissues  beneath  the  finger  nails  being  brought  into  fairly  close 
relation  with  the  electrolyte,  we  should  expect  that  if  vaso-dilatation 
were  the  chief  factor  in  the  reactions,  the  deflections  marking  an 
affect  would  be  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  deflection  as 
when  the  skin  is  exposed.  In  the  first  experiments  with  the  finger 
nails  bare  and  the  remainder  of  the  fingers  coated,  we  note  an  in- 
crease of  the  initial  deflection  of  1  mm.,  or  about  2  per  cent.  "With 
the  bare  fincrers,  the  conduction  was  only  increased  three  fold,  but 
the  same  passage  in  the  music  caused  a  deflection  of  40  nmi.,  over 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  yet  the  affect  was  probably  less  in  the 
second  case  than  in  the  first.  With  the  second  graphophone  record, 
it  was  shown  that  even  when  the  fingers  were  completely  coated,  a 
deflection  of  3  mm.  occurred  in  each  of  two  successive  tests ;  with  the 
finger  nails  scraped  bare,  although  the  total  deflection  was  increased 
from  25  mm.  to  130  mm.  due  to  conduction  through  the  flnger  nails, 
the  deflection  marking  the  affect  was  only  4  nun.  With  the  bare 
fingers,  although  the  total  conduction  was  increased  only  in  a  ratio  of 
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200  to  130,  the  affect  (by  this  time  distinctly  weakened  by  repetitions 
of  the  stimulus)  caused  a  deflection  of  55  mm.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  in- 
creasing the  conduction  through  a  vascular  region  without  sweat- 
glands  did  not  cause  an  increase  in  the  reaction  deflections,  whereas 
the  exposure  of  skin  containing  sweat-glands  to  the  electrolyte 
greatly  increased  these  deflections.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  as- 
simie  that  vaso-dilatation  caused  the  small  deflections  observed  when 
the  finger  nails  were  bare,  since  approximately  equal  deflections 
were  observed  when  they  were  covered,  and  may  well  have  been 
caused  by  the  sweat-glands  in  the  skin,  since  the  insulation  has  been 
shown  to  be  incomplete.  Thus,  this  experiment  furnishes  strong 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  resistance  changes  are  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  due  to  sweat-gland  activity. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  drugs  concerning  the  resistance 
changes  was  slight.  In  neither  subject  were  word  tests  employed 
with  the  cell  current  in  the  pilocarpine  experiments.  In  each,  how- 
ever, the  resistance  was  measured  before  and  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  drug.  In  one,  there  was  a  slight  increase;  in  the  other, 
a  considerable  decrease.  With  atropine,  in  only  one  subject  was 
the  resistance  measured  before  and  after,  and  in  this  case,  it  re- 
mained practically  the  same.  In  the  other  subject,  the  resistance 
was  not  measured  before  the  administration  of  the  drug;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  after  the  obliteration  of  the  deflections 
caused  by  body  currents  had  been  shown,  the  cell  was  introduced, 
and  the  deflections  following  the  test  words  were  almost  as  com- 
pletely obliterated.  If  the  reduction  of  resistance  is  due  to  sweat- 
gland  activity,  we  should  expect  a  similar  reduction  to  follow  the 
administration  of  pilocarpine.  That  this  was  not  so  in  one  of  the 
subjects,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  militate  against  the  sweat-gland 
hypothesis.  However,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  way  in  which 
the  sweat-glands  lower  resistance  is  by  the  temporary  distention  of 
sweat  tubules  with  secretion  following  a  fairly  sudden  access  of  ac- 
tivity. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  production  of  sweat  under 
the  influence  of  pilocarpine  is  so  gradual  that  the  tubules  carry  off 
the  sweat  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  and  that  the  distention  is,  there- 
fore, not  appreciable.  The  failure  of  atropine  to  increase  the  re- 
sistance may  likewise  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tubules  are  normally 
empty  and  the  paralysis  of  the  sweat-glands  can  not,  therefore,  make 
them  any  emptier.  The  fact  that  the  sudden  fall  of  resistance  fol- 
lowing stimuli  was  obliterated  by  atropine  is  strong  evidence  that  it 
is  caused  by  sweat-gland  activity.  Furthermore,  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  skin  suggests  that  on  physical  grounds  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  marked  fall  of  resistance  could  be  more  easily  accounted 
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for  by  the  filling  of  tubules  with  sweat  and  the  resulting  estab- 
lishment of  many  columns  of  conducting  fluid  than  by  the  greater 
abundance  of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  which  results  from  vaso-dilata- 
tion.  It  seems  highly  probably,  then,  that  the  resistance  changes 
are  caused  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  activity  of  the  sweat-glands. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  emotional  states  are  marked  by 
electro-motive  changes  in  the  skin  and  by  lowering  of  body  resis- 
tance. It  has  been  shown  that  the  electro-motive  changes  probably 
result  chiefly  from  sweat-gland  activity  and  that  there  is  somewhat 
greater  probability  that  the  same  activity  is  the  cause  of  the  resis- 
tance change.  The  probability  in  both  cases  is  reinforced  by  the 
harmony  of  these  findings.  It  is  further  significant  that  the  de- 
fiections  produced  in  the  two  ways  are  similar  in  character.  In 
each  case,  the  deflection  usually  begins  after  a  latent  period  of  about 
3  seconds,  and  rises  rapidly  to  a  maximimi  from  which  it  soon  starts 
to  fall  gradually  toward  the  starting-point.  There  is  this  difference; 
the  resistance  deflections  are  much  more  regular  and  almost  always 
adhere  closely  to  this  type;  the  deflections  caused  by  electro-motive 
changes  are  irregular,  the  latent  period  may  be  prolonged  and  the 
main  deflection  may  be  preceded  by  a  short  preliminary  deflection 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  instead  of  returning  regularly  almost 
to  the  starting-point  after  the  maximum  is  reached,  it  may  remain 
there,  or  after  a  pause  go  even  higher.  These  facts  are  in  harmony 
with  the  supposed  difference  in  the  causation  of  the  two  types  of 
deflection.  The  tubules,  suddenly  distended  with  fluid,  would  be 
expected  to  empty  themselves  gradually  and  at  a  uniform  rate,  as 
their  elastic  walls  contracted,  and  the  original  resistance  would  then 
be  reestablished.  The  difference  of  potential  set  up  between  the 
fingers  by  variable  differences  in  the  activity  of  the  two  skin  surfaces 
could  not  be  expected  to  subside  with  the  same  regularity. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  anything  final  is  established  by  these  few 
experiments,  where  so  many  intricate  and  inseparable  factors  are 
involved;  but  it  seems  eminently  probable  in  view  of  the  harmony 
of  the  evidence  that  the  psycho-physical  galvanic  reflex  is  principally 
the  result  of  a  single  physiological  activity,  the  secretion  of  sweaty 
which  manifests  itself  physically  in  two  ways,  by  changing  the  elec- 
trical potential  of  the  surfaces  of  the  body  and  by  lowering  the  re- 
sistance of  the  skin. 


II.    SOURCES  OP  ERROR  IN  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  study  the  various  sources  of 
error  which  should  be  met  in  applying  the  deflections  to  the  analysis 
of  emotional  reactions.  An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  mag- 
nitude of  error  which  might  be  expected  from  unconscious  motions 
of  the  fingers  which  would  change  the  depth  of  immersion.  The 
subject  stood  before  the  tubes  and  moved  his  fingers  in  and  out  of 
the  solution,  varying  the  depth  of  immersion  from  about  3  cm.  to 
about  6  cm.  The  character  of  the  changes  resulting  has  been  de- 
scribed and  discussed  in  connection  with  the  electrical  potential  of 
the  skin.  What  concerns  us  now  is  the  magnitude  of  the  deflections. 
The  maximum  deflection  produced  by  this  change  in  the  depth  of 
immersion  of  one  finger,  after  the  initial  changes  due  to  soaking  had 
ceased,  was  40  nun.  with  one  subject,  and  28  nun.  with  the  other. 
From  this,  it  may  be  inferred  that  motions  of  the  fingers  which  were 
too  small  to  be  perceived  by  the  subject  would  not  cause  any  con- 
siderable error,  and  even  motions  as  great  as  the  apparatus  would 
allow  would  not  produce  deflections  large  enough  to  simulate  or 
obscure  the  reaction  deflection  of  a  moderate  affect,  owing  also  to  the 
differences  in  latent  period.^ 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  convenient  means 
of  insulation  could  be  found  which  could  be  applied  to  the  skin  at 
the  level  of  immersion,  so  that  the  surface  in  actual  contact  with  the 
fluid  should  be  absolutely  constant.  Shellac  was  found  to  be  wholly 
inadequate,  as  even  when  the  fingers  to  be  inunersed  were  com- 
pletely covered  with  two  coats,  the  first  drying  before  the  second 
was  applied,  and  the  second  drying  before  testing,  deflections  re- 
sulted almost  as  great  as  those  obtained  without  insulation.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  even  when  a  coat  of  paraffin  was  added  to 
shellac,  insulation  was  not  complete.  When  the  fingers  completely 
covered  by  rubber  cots  were  placed  in  the  electrodes,  no  deflection 
was  produced.  The  insulation  was  here  complete.  Rubber  cots 
were  then  applied  with  their  tips  cut  off  so  that  a  constant  surface 
was  exposed  beneath  the  fluid.  Changes  in  the  depth  of  immersion 
here  caused  changes  in  the  deflections  similar  to  those  thus  caused 
without  insulation,  but  much  smaller.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
difficult.  If  any  fluid  worked  up  under  the  edge  of  the  rubber,  it 
must  have  been  an  exceedingly  thin  film  and  its  resistance  very 

^  Cf .  Peterson  and  Jung,  Brain,  XXX.,  p.  159. 
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high,  yet  it  might  conceivably  account  for  the  changes.  The  de- 
crease in  resistance  in  the  fluid  resulting  from  bringing  the  finger 
nearer  to  the  mercury  could  not  amount  to  more  than  4  or  5  ohms, 
and  this  compared  to  the  5,000  or  6,000  ohms  in  the  body  is  too 
small  to  account  for  the  changes.  It  is  possible  that  the  increase  in 
pressure  from  deeper  immersion  causes  a  better  saturation  of  the 
skin  or  in  some  such  way  improves  conduction.  It  was  concluded 
from  these  experiments  that  the  available  methods  of  insulation 
serve  rather  to  give  a  false  sense  of  constancy  of  contact  than  to 
give  any  real  constancy,  and  it  seemed,  therefore,  better  to  trust  to 
the  stationary  position  of  the  hands,  which  is  sufficiently  reliable 
for  practical  purposes. 

The  question  of  thermo-electrical  phenomena  brings  up  important 
considerations  which  were  dealt  with  as  foUows.  The  temperature 
coefficient  of  the  calomel  electrode  is  .0006  volt.  That  is,  if  one  elec- 
trode becomes  heated  1°  C.  more  than  the  other,  the  potential  differ- 
ence between  them  becomes  modified  to  the  extent  of  .0006  volt, 
which  is  about  the  average  difference  of  potential  produced  by  the 
body,  and  .1  of  the  approximate  maximum  in  our  experiments. 
When  the  fingers  are  inserted  in  the  tubes  whose  temperature  is 
approximately  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  fluid  at  the  surface 
is  warmed.  Under  these  conditions,  convection  is  not  favored,  and 
the  heating  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  tubes  containing  the  calomel 
and  mercury  is  very  slow.  However,  some  change  of  temperature 
occurs  throughout  the  tubes,  and  though  this  tends  to  be  nearly  the 
same  in  the  two  electrodes,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  fairly  long  experi- 
ment one  electrode  will  be  heated  somewhat  more  than  the  other, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  degrees  centigrade.  Assuming 
all  conditions  within  the  body  to  remain  constant  during  the  experi- 
ment and  the  body  resistance  to  be  6,000  ohms,  a  change  of  1®  C. 
would  cause  a  change  of  50  mm.  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanom- 
eter. These  figures  were  verified  by  the  following  experiment. 
The  temperature  of  one  electrode  was  raised  to  35°  C,  the  other 
being  maintained  at  20®  C.  The  galvanometric  deflection,  which 
varied  between  20  and  40  mm.,  when  the  electrodes  were  at  the  same 
temperature,  was  raised  to  over  700  mm.  by  this  change.  This  indi- 
cates a  rise  in  the  deflections  of  47  nmi.  per  degree,  which  is  in  close 
agreement  with  the  calculated  value.  If  any  such  change  resulted 
from  warming  of  the  electrodes  by  the  fingers,  it  would  occur  gradu- 
ally during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  and  hence  would  not  impair 
the  value  of  a  given  electric  bodily  reaction  whose  duration  is  only 
a  few  seconds;  but  it  would  change  the  starting-point  of  the  indi- 
vidual deflections  and  possibly  falsify  the  relation  between  those  at 
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the  bediming  and  those  at  the  end  of  the  series.  It,  moreover,  con- 
fuses the  problem  of  the  causation  of  the  deflections  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  factor.  To  measure  the  actual  effect  of  heat  from  the 
fingers  upon  the  deflection,  two  of  the  electrodes  (Nos.  I.  and  V.) 
were  connected  with  the  galvanometer  and  the  circuit  closed  with  the 
electrolyte  in  the  Y-tube.  The  subject  then  inserted  his  fingers  into 
the  tubes,  completely  insulated  from  the  fluid  by  thin  rubber  cots, 
the  Y-tube  being  still  in  place  to  complete  the  circuit.  Subsequent 
changes  in  the  deflection  were  thus  due  solely  to  heat  acting  in  two 
ways,  through  the  change  in  electrode  potential  and  through  lower- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte.  In  ten  minutes  the  deflection 
rose  to  105  mm.  The  finger  was  then  withdrawn  from  one  of  the 
tubes  (No.  V.) ;  in  five  minutes  more  the  reading  was  110.  The 
remaining  finger  was  then  transferred  from  tube  I.  to  tube  V.,  and 
after  eight  minutes,  the  reading  was  125.  The  further  changes  were 
as  follows:  finger  transferred  to  I.,  after  six  minutes,  148  mm.; 
transferred  to  V.,  after  ten  minutes,  144;  transferred  to  I.,  after 
five  minutes,  160.  At  this  point,  the  fingers  were  removed  and  the 
bottom  of  tube  V.  was  grasped  with  the  hand.  This  caused  a  com- 
paratively rapid  rise  to  190  mm.  Tube  I.  was  then  grasped  with  a 
resulting  fall  in  the  deflection.  This  experiment  shows  that  the 
effect  of  warming  with  the  inserted  finger  was  to  materially  lower 
the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte,  while  owing  to  the  lack  of  convec- 
tion, no  appreciable  change  in  potential  occurred.  The  potential 
change  which  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  mercury,  ap- 
peared only  when  the  bottom  of  the  tube  was  grasped.  When  the 
Y-tube  is  replaced  in  the  circuit  by  the  human  body,  the  change  in 
the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte  becomes  negligible.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  for  most  practical  purposes,  experiments  conducted  at 
room  temperature  are  satisfactory.  But  for  the  sake  of  eliminating 
as  far  as  possible  the  thermal  factor  in  studying  the  cause  and  extent 
of  the  phenomena,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  introduce  a  thermostat 
to  keep  the  electrodes  as  nearly  as  possible  at  body  temperature. 
Another  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  prevents  the  increase 
of  skin  resistance,  which  is  apt  to  occur  if  the  circulation  is  sluggish 
when  the  skin  is  in  contact  with  cool  fluid. 

A  thermostat  was,  therefore,  arranged  consisting  of  a  long  iron 
tank  full  of  water  placed  transversely  on  the  floor  under  the  massage 
table,  heated  by  an  electric  coil  and  regulated  by  an  acetone  reservoir 
with  platinum  and  mercury  contact  and  a  rheostat.  An  electric 
stirrer  was  introduced  and  it  was  found  that  with  this  apparatus 
the  variation  in  temperature  did  not  exceed  one  or  two  tenths  of  a 
degree  centigrade.     It  was  necessary  with  the  thermostat  to  employ 
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electrode  tubes  of  a  new  design,  for,  if  the  original  tabes  were  im- 
mersed in  the  water  bath,  the  platinnm  wires  sealed  into  them  at  the 
bottom  point  could  not  be  effectively  insulated  from  the  water  and  a 
short  circuit  would  result     For  this  reason,  tubes  were  made  having 
a  diameter  of  5  cm.  for  most  of  their  length,  but  narrowing  at  the 
bottom  to  a  diameter  of  2  cm.     A  short  platinum  wire  was  welded 
to  the  end  of  a  copper  wire  and  passed  through  a  slender  glass  tube 
until  only  the  platinum  protruded  from  the  end.     This  end  of  the 
glass  tube  was  sealed  off,  and  bent  upwards  at  a  sharp  angle.     This 
glass  tube  was  placed  in  the  larger  electrode  tube  with  the  pro- 
truding platinum  point  at  the  bottom  and  mercury  was  added  till 
the  platinum  was  wholly  covered;  next  above  this  was  a  layer  of 
calomel  and  the  tube  was  filled  with  potassium  chloride.    As  with 
the  other  tubes,  both  the  calomel  and  potassium  chloride  had  been 
prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  non-polarizable  electrodes.     In  this 
way,  the  current  was  led  off  above  the  level  of  the  water  bath,  and  a 
short  circuit  was  avoided.     In  the  course  of  the  experiments  with 
these  electrodes,  a  new  and  serious  source  of  error  appeared,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.     Although  the  inner  tubes  contain- 
ing the  conducting  wires  were  tied  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  them  as 
securely  as  possible  in  one  position,  it  was  found  impossible  to  wholly 
immobilize  them.     It  might  be  possible  to  seal  them  so  as  to  do  so. 
When  any  joggling  occurred,  moving  the  platinum  contacts  within 
the  mercury,  changes  in  electrode  potential  resulted,  showing  them- 
selves by  considerable  deflections  of  the  galvanometer.    As  long  as 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  joggling,  these  changes  did  not  occur.     These 
tubes  were  used  in  most  of  the  later  experiments  and  it  is  believed 
that  error  was  not  permitted  to  occur  in  this  way  except  in  the 
instance  already  mentioned.     However,  the  danger  of  error  arising 
in  this  way  during  the  conduct  of  experiments  is  considerable,  espe- 
cially if  cooperation   is  at  all  questionable.     Since  the  potential 
changes  arising  from  warming  the  electrodes  are  of  no  practical  con- 
sequence, it  seems  advisable  in  the  great  majority  of  experiments  to 
dispense  with  the  thermostat  and  use  electrode  tubes  such  as  were 
first  described  with  platinum  wires  sealed  into  the  bottom  points, 
thus  eliminating  the  more  serious  source  of  error. 

In  relation  to  such  reactions  as  the  emotional,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  greater  uniformity  in  the  use  of  a  cell  current,  if  our  con- 
clusions regarding  the  physiology  of  the  phenomena  are  correct,  for, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  deflections  with  isopotential  electrodes  de- 
pend upon  the  skin  surfaces  of  the  two  fingers  being  differently 
affected.  It  is  obvious  that  an  intense  affect  stimulating  the  sweat- 
glands  of  two  fingers  to  great  activity  might  stimulate  them  almost 
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equally;  whereas,  a  slight  aflPeet  only  weakly  stimulating  the  sweat- 
glands  might  happen  to  stimulate  those  on  one  side  much  more  than 
those  on  the  other.  Thus  the  intense  affect  would  cause  a  smaller 
deflection  than  the  slight  affect.  In  a  long  series  of  tests,  however, 
the  average  of  the  deflections  following  strong  stimuli  would  tend 
to  be  greater  than  the  average  of  those  following  weak  stimuli,  for 
with  large  potential  changes  in  the  skin,  the  difference  between  the 
two  sides  would  in  a  majority  of  cases  be  greater  than  with  small 
potential  changes.  With  the  cell  current,  we  should  expect  more 
regularity,  for  the  deflections  are  caused  by  lowering  of  the  resis- 
tance which  results  from  the  secretion  of  sweat  and  this  should  occur 
invariably  with  strong  affects.  Just  such  a  difference  was  noted 
between  the  body  current  and  the  cell  current.  With  the  former, 
marked  affects  occasionally  occurred,  showing  only  small  deflections, 
whereas  with  the  cell  current,  this  was  almost  never  the  case.  It 
would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  the  use  of  the  cell  current  is  the 
more  reliable  method  of  measuring  affects. 


III.    ON  THE  REACTION  DEFLECTION  AS  RELATED  TO 

THE  INTENSITY  OP  EMOTIONAL  RESPONSE  WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION 

EXPERIMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  accompanying  remarks  is  to  farther  describe 
a  number  of  experiments  that  were  made  with  a  view  to  testing  the 
criteria  of  the  emotional  reactions  in  the  association  experiment. 
No  one  who  has  followed  the  recent  tendencies  in  the  literature  of 
the  association  test  can  fail  to  appreciate  how  closely  these  newer 
viewpoints  are  bound  up  with  questions  of  affective  reaction ;  but  it 
is  in  every  way  desirable  to  study  these  reactions  aa  quantitatively 
as  may  be,  though  the  means  at  present  to  our  hands  are  far  from 
perfect. 

Under  present  conditions  the  only  scientific  approach  to  this 
problem  is  the  correlation  of  objective  criteria  of  emotional  reaction 
with  those  of  the  introspection.  There  is  at  present  no  criterion  of 
mental  reaction  so  trustworthy  as  the  subject's  own  honest  and  care- 
ful account  of  it.  Sources  of  error  in  the  introspection  of  emotion 
there  are,  indeed,  and  experiments  such  as  those  to  be  described 
throw  light  on  their  nature,  but  the  writers  are  much  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  practise  of  going  over  the  head,  or  more  accurately, 
routing  under  the  heels  of  introspection  for  a  psychogenic  explana- 
tion of  any  phenomena  without  the  assurance  that  the  phenomena  in 
question  are  eliminated  from  the  physical  (or  logical)  sources  of 
error  in  the  method. 

The  basis  of  the  mode  of  inquiry  is,  then,  to  present  to  the  sub- 
ject situations  of  greater  or  lesser  emotional  appeal,  to  note  the 
character  of  objective  reaction  thereto,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
subject's  own  account  of  the  emotional  reaction.  The  free  associa- 
tion test  is,  as  it  happens,  very  much  the  best  means  of  presenting 
such  situations. 

The  objective  criteria  of  emotional  reaction  in  the  association  test 
may  be  considered  as  of  three  sorts:  the  character  of  the  response 
word,  the  reaction  time  of  the  response,  and  the  involuntary  somatic 
reactions. 

Probably  one  of  the  first  things  learned  by  an  experimenter  with 
the  association  test  is  the  wide  variation  in  the  way  in  which  differ- 
ent subjects  **take"  the  experiment.  At  bottom,  this  is  probably 
what  produces  the  difference  between  Sachlicher  Typus  and  Kon- 
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stellationstypus.  There  are  differences  in  temperament  under  which 
some  subjects  react  with  much  more  egocentric  responses  than  others ; 
that  is,  the  responses  are  chosen  much  more  with  reference  to  the 
subject's  special  experience.  Where  this  is  done,  a  Konstellations- 
typus  is  the  general  result.  This  varying  egocentricity  of  the  re- 
sponses is,  however,  not  wholly  a  matter  of  individual  difference,  for 
it  changes  not  a  little  with  the  mood  of  the  subject  at  different  times. 
In  so  far  as  the  responses  give  insight  into  the  nature  of  these  tem- 
peramental differences,  they  are  of  undeniable  value,  but  they  have 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  very  coercive,  because  there  is  no 
certainty  of  how  far  the  subject  has  observed  or  attempted  to  observe 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment  in  uttering  the  response.  When 
response  words  of  an  intimately  personal  nature  present  themselves, 
pretty  much  every  one  can  ** dodge"  and  pretty  much  everyone  does 
do  so,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  But  as  dodging  takes  time,  those 
associations  which  involve  suppression  will  tend  to  have  longer  reac- 
tion time  than  those  which  do  not.  The  assertion  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  long  reaction  time  with  heightened  emotional  response  has 
been  very  generally  made,  and  well  supported  on  theoretical  grounds; 
but  there  is  need  of  more  systematic  correlation  of  this  factor  with 
the  introspective  findings,  before  the  degree  of  its  reliability  can  be 
accurately  estimated. 

Whether  in  the  nature  of  cause,  effect,  or  identity,  the  emotional 
reaction  is  usually  considered  to  be  very  intimately  associated  with 
the  organic  processes.  The  emotional  reaction  is  as  the  introspec- 
tion detects  it ;  the  organic  reaction  we  may  estimate  with  such  degree 
of  accuracy  as  our  objective  methods  permit.  Various  aspects  of  the 
organic  reaction  may  be  considered,  as  the  breathing,  heart-rate, 
blood  pressure  and  the  like.  Judging  from  the  history  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  would  seem  that  the  electrical  reactions  are  those  in  which 
further  study  is  the  most  immediately  desirable. 

Given  the  technique  above  described,  the  problem  becomes  essen- 
tially that  of  observing  the  closeness  of  relationship  between  the 
galvanometric  reaction-deflection,  and  the  introspectively  given  in- 
tensity of  emotional  response.  Since,  in  addition,  the  association 
times  can  be  recorded  (by  a  stop-watch)  without  difficulty,  an  imme- 
diate comparison  is  afforded  of  the  reliability  as  ^^Komplexindi- 
katoren'^  of  the  reaction-deflection  and  the  association  time. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  introspective  data  is  of 
course  required.  Since  the  essential  thing  to  determine  is  the  in- 
tensity of  emotional  reaction,  the  object  of  the  experiment  is  best 
served  by  making  the  individual's  task  in  recording  this  datum  as 
simple  and  definite  as  possible.     The  ideal  plan,  of  course,  would  be 
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to  have  the  sobjeet  arrange  the  different  emotional  reaetiona  in  the 
order  of  their  intensity,  but  this  is  obfvionsly  impoasible.  The  orig- 
inal proeedore,  and  that  followed  for  the  most  part,  was  to  assign  the 
reaction  to  one  of  fonr  gronps:  (A)  strongly  emotional,  (B)  rather 
emotional^  (C)  rather  nnemotimial,  (F)  praetieaUy  devoid  of  emo- 
tional reaction.  This  grade  was  determined  by  the  sabjeet  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  response  was  given,  and  announced  to  the 
operator  when  called  for.  In  some  cases  the  respcmse-words  were 
dispensed  with,  and  the  subject  remained  silent  except  when  asked 
for  the  grade ;  but  this  diminishes  somewhat  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
cednre.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  grade  was  assigned  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  deflection  to  which  it  attached. 

A  short  representative  series  (no  responses  spoken)  is  as  follows: 


fHimolos-vord 

EmotioBAl  Grade 

lion  in  mm. 

peevish 

C 

11 

wrong 

F 

9 

go 

c-h 

the  reaction 

was 

11,  then  to  14 

noted  to 

"persist" 

where 

B 

20 

ring 

B  — 

12 

now 

F, 

8 

telltale 

F-h 

6 

quiet 

F> 

9 

widow 

C 

7 

amorous 

B 

20 

In  matters  of  this  sort,  the  less  the  subject  is  hampered  with  tech- 
nical definitions  of  the  qualities  to  be  graded,  the  more  reliable  his 
tradings  are  likely  to  be.  It  is  much  better  to  let  the  subjects  find 
out  for  themselves  what  they  judge  by  than  to  tell  them  in  the  begin- 
ning to  judge  by  criteria  that  they  can  not  be  expected  to  construe 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are  presented.  With  continued  practise  in 
the  experiment,  it  was  but  natural  that  certain  criteria  should  sepa- 
rate themselves  out  to  the  subjects'  observation.  These  tended  to 
reduce  themselves  more  and  more  to  a  basis  of  somatic  sensation, 
though  the  results  are  not  very  different,  whatever  criteria  are  upper- 
most in  consciousness.  If  it  be  permissible  to  introspect  introspec- 
tion, the  sources  of  error  would,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  operate 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  making  the  grades  too  low.  With  some 
subjects  there  may  be  in  the  first  experiments  a  noticeable  tendency 
to  be  chary  about  assigning  the  highest  grades  at  all,  owing  to  their 
frequent  relation  to  intimate  personal  affairs.  Where  there  is  sup- 
pression, the  grade  is  apt  to  be  underrated.  And  if  the  emotion 
aroused  is  one  that  the  subject  regards  as  of  a  degraded  origin,  it 
may  receive  a  low  grade  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  emotional 

ction  has  been  quite  pronounced.     Conversely,  ideas  that  might 
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ordinarily  be  associated  with  elevated  emotions  may  be  graded  high, 
though  the  ideas  do  not  now  arouse  such  a  reaction,  but  this  error 
seems  to  reach  serious  proportion  only  in  subjects  quite  unpractised 
in  introspection.  There  seems  to  be  a  real  introspective  awareness 
of  these  sources  of  error,  and  they  can  greatly  distort  a  genuine 
correlation  between  the  functions  observed. 

A  more  refined  method  of  dealing  with  the  introspective  data 
was  evolved  not  only  to  guard  somewhat  against  these  errors,  but 
also  to  obviate  the  external  difficulty  that  the  reaction  deflections 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
throughout  a  prolonged  experiment.  This  procedure  was  to  segre- 
gate the  associations  into  small  groups,  regularly  of  five,  which  the 
subject  would  then  endeavor  to  arrange  in  order  of  the  intensity  of 
their  emotional  reaction;  or  the  subject  would  grade  the  words  as 
previously,  and  in  case  of  the  same  grade  being  assigned  to  two  of 
the  five  words,  would  decide  which  of  the  two  reactions  had  been 
stronger.  As  an  illustration,  the  following  words  may  be  quoted, 
which  were  given  incidentally,  and  not  as  part  of  a  regular  experi- 
ment. 


8iimala»-word 

Emotional  Grade 

BMMstton-DeflMtion 

mount&in 

c  + 

6 

marry 

A 

25 

trouble 

B  — 

2 

hope 

B 

6 

bicycle 

P 

1 

(The  correspondence  in  order  is  here  rather  better  than  the 
average;  it  is  in  fact  perfect  except  for  the  displacement  of  moun- 
tain which  may,  however,  owe  much  of  its  deflection  to  having  come 
first  in  the  test.) 

This  is  much  the  more  satisfactory  way  of  making  the  experi- 
ment, when  the  subject's  introspective  ability  is  sufficient  to  per- 
mit it. 

The  observed  relationships  between  the  objective  and  the  intro- 
spective criteria  can  hardly  be  stated  by  any  of  the  more  evolved 
correlation  methods,  since  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  emo- 
tional grades  are  not  sufficiently  definite.  In  the  original  method  of 
recording,  one  is  practically  limited  to  stating  the  central  tendency 
of  the  deflections  that  are  assigned  to  each  group  of  emotional  grades. 

The  greatest  number  of  experiments  is  with  F.L.W.  as  subject, 
and  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  add  that  the  practise  in  introspection  that 
comes  with  special  psychological  training  was  probably  greatest  in 
this  subject. 

Tabulated  as  above,  the  experiments  with  this  subject  resulted 
as  follows : 
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In  the  subjoined  experiments  A.F.  was  subject: 


Ezpt 
No. 

No.  of 

.  Siimalus- 

wordB 

Emotional  Grades 
A          B         C          F 

Remarks 

I. 

26 

Av.  DefL 

6.6 

2.4 

1.4     1.6 

Body  resistance. 

Med.  Time 

8 

12 

12       11 

No.  Cases 

2 

5 

10        8 

II. 

25 

Av.  Defl. 

13 

6.7 

3.6     2 

Body     currents,     electrodes     in 

Med.  Time 

11 

12 

11       10 

thermostat. 

No.  Cases 

n 

9 

12        2 

III. 

10 

Av.  Defl. 
Med.  Time 
No.  Cases 

21 

11 

S 

5.2     8 
11       10 

6        1 

Body  resistance,  shnnt  0.1. 

IV. 

25 

Av.  Defl. 

9 

4 

4        2 

Body     currents,     electrodes    in 

Med.  Time 

Not  recorded. 

thermostat. 

No.  Cases 

2 

9 

8        6 

V. 

20 

Av.  Defl. 

4 

1.7 

0.7      1.6 

Body  resistance,  shunt  .01. 

Med.  Time 

Not  recorded. 

No.  Cases 

1 

5 

8        6 

In  the  following  experiment,  the  responses  were  given  without 
the  grades,  which  the  subject  assigned  afterwards  from  memory. 

VI.  91  Av.  Defl.  23  16  7  4 
Av.  Time  11  12  13  12 
No.  Cases         4      12      40      S5 

Taking  into  account  the  inaccuracies  of  introspection,  as  well  as 
the  sources  of  error  remaining  in  the  experimental  method,  these 
results  seem  to  show  that  in  central  tendencies  a  fairly  close  rela- 
tionship exists  between  the  intensity  of  the  objective  reaction  and 
the  electrical  disturbances  in  the  tissues  involved.  In  point  of  com- 
parison with  the  association  time,  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
deflections  is  evident. 

What  the  figures  do  not  indicate,  is  the  reliability  of  the  method 
for  individual  cases.  This  is  the  most  important  practical  feature 
of  the  problem,  it  being  of  some  forensic  interest  to  know  with  just 
what  certainty  the  specially  aflPective  moments  in  an  individual's 
mental  economy  may  be  objectively  determined  and  measured.  For 
the  above  form  of  presentation  this  is  sufficiently  well  indicated  in 
the  mean  variation  of  the  association  times  and  reaction  deflections 
attaching  to  the  different  emotional  grades.  The  following  experi- 
ments, made  some  time  previous  to  the  present  ones,  especially  well 
illustrate  this  relation,  because  both  in  the  naivete  of  the  grading 
and  in  the  intensity  of  the  emotional  reactions  involved,  they  ap- 
proximate more  nearly  than  the  present  tests  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  Tatbestandsdiagnostik. 
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Number 

aloa- 
words 

99      Av.  DefL 
M.  V. 

Emotional  Grade 
A         B         C          F 

60      21       16       16 
10         9        6         7 

Bemarkfl 
Body  currents.    Palms  strapped  to  cotton  in  dec 
trode  funnels.     Quoted  from  Wella  and  Cadj 
No.  Cases      2      2S      S6      S8  American  Journal  of  In9amty,  LXV.,  165~16( 

100      Av.  Time  16.6  14.0  11.8  10.9  Observe  that  the  average  and  median  are  piw 

M.  V.  1.6  1.9  2.0  1.8  tically  the  same;  the  median,  indeed,  toidiB 

Med.  Time  16.6  16.0  12.0  10.9  to  be  slightly  longer. 

No.  Cases  Z  20  97  41 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  individual  reactions,  outside  those  of 
the  A  grades,  are  subject  to  so  large  a  probable  error  that  neither 
time  nor  deflection  has  much  significance  for  placing  them.  The  de- 
flections which  attach  to  the  A  grades  are  separated  from  the  re- 
mainder by  a  greater  margin  of  probability  than  the  times  are, 
indeed  the  margin  is  here  quite  considerable,  and  it  is  precisely 
these  stronger  reactions  that  it  is  psychodiagnostically  most  im- 
portant to  detect.  Substantially  this  relation  exists  also  in  the  more 
recent  experiments. 

Before  finally  condemning  the  method  for  the  individual  cases, 
except  in  the  strongest  emotional  reactions,  an  examination  may  be 
made  of  its  behavior  in  those  cases  where  the  associations  are  segre- 
gated in  groups  of  five,  and  ordered  in  relative  position.  This  gives 
a  limited  opportunity  for  correlation  by  the  Woodworth  per  cent,  of 
displacement.  Thus  the  example  quoted  on  p.  29  would  show  two 
displacements  out  of  a  possible  10,  20  per  cent. 

Arrangements  of  this  nature  were  available  in  about  a  third  of 
the  experiments  above  quoted,  totalling  36  groups  of  five  reactions, 
23  for  F.L.W.  and  13  for  A.F.  The  correlation  by  the  Woodworth 
per  cent,  of  displacements  is  as  follows  for  the  different  factors 
under  consideration : 

SUMMABY   OF   CJOBBELATIONS 

The  lower  the  figure,  the  closer  the  correlation;  60  per  cent.=:0  correlation 

F.L.W.  A.F. 

Deft.  Emot 27  per  cent.  30  per  cent. 

Time  Emot 39  per  cent.  44  per  cent. 

Defl,  Time 38  per  cent.  42  per  cent. 

The  validity  of  these  averages  is  limited  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  the  differences  in  emotional  reaction  are  greater  in  some  groups 
of  five  than  in  others.  Thus  some  will  contain  only  B  and  C  grades, 
while  others  may  cover  the  complete  range.  A,  B,  C,  F.  Chance 
errors  are  much  more  likely  to  break  down  a  real  correlation  in  the 
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fonner  case  than  in  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  correlations 
with  the  deflectioos  are  more  positive,  the  greater  the  range  becomes. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  condition  with  the  A-grades,  In  the 
arrays  considered  this  grade  is  a;^igBed  fourteen  times,  and  in  thir- 
teen eases  it  attaches  to  the  greatest  deflection  in  the  arrays  in  the 
fourteenth  it  is  tied  with  a  B+.  The  defleetions  here  put  in  a  class 
by  themselves  the  reactions  attaining  this  grade,  which,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  introspection  does  also.  Only  two  of  these  fourteen  A's  have 
the  longest  association  time  in  the  array;  a  third  is  tied  with  a  C* 
Twice  the  time  is  actually  shortest,  and  twice  tied  for  shortest.  The 
greater  reliability  of  the  deflection  is  here  also  evident. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  so  evident  that  considerably  increased  de- 
flections necessarily  attach  to  an  A  emotional  grade.  There  are  un- 
controlled factors  which  may  occasion  a  considerable  deflection  in 
one  of  the  lower  grades.  Only  when  the  greatest  deflection  in  the 
array  is  half  again  as  much  as  the  nest  greatest,  is  it  possible  to  say 
with  comparative  assurance  that  one  is  dealing  here  with  an  emo- 
tional grade  of  A  or  B,  Among  the  sixteen  cases  in  which  such  & 
difference  exists  there  are  two  exceptions,  both  in  P.L.W, 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  correlation 
of  the  two  objective  criteria— the  deflection  and  the  time — is  but 
slightly  more  positive  than  that  of  the  introspection  and  the  time, 
and  much  less  positive  than  that  of  the  introspection  and  deflection. 
This  militates  considerably  against  any  supposition  that  the  objec- 
tive criteria  are  significantly  influenced  by  any  mental  factors  inde- 
pendent of  the  introspection.  In  so  far  as  these  measures  are 
measures  of  emotional  response,  they  should  be  influenced  together 
by  the  factors  of  the  emotional  response ;  and  since  they  are  not  so 
affected  together,  but  their  correlations  with  the  emotional  grades 
are  relatively  independent,  their  relation  to  the  emotional  reaction 
does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  extra-conscious  mental  factors  to 
any  important  degree.^ 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the  phonograph  as  a  source 
of  emotional  stimuli.    The  advantage  lies  in  the  greater  constancy 

^  When,  as  occasionany  happens,  a.  low  emotional  grade  attach&B  to  both 
an  increased  deflection  and  a  lengthened  aflso<jiation  time,  thh  is  best  inter- 
preted aa  the  result  of  calling  up  a  considerable  body  of  rather  vivid  associative 
imagery,  whieh  lengthens  the  aasociation  time  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
choioei  and  at  the  same  time  obscures  the  introspection  of  the  emotional  reai^ 
tion.  We  ean  merely  offer  it  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  le«a  clear  affects 
are  apt  to  be  comidered  less  intense.  One  must  remember  also  the  possibility 
of  Buppresaion  causing  an  underestimation  of  the  emotional  grade.  In  this 
way  the  association  time,  while  of  little  value  in  Itself  as  a  measure  of  the 
affect,  may  often  be  uieful  in  modifying  the  Interpretation  of  the  deflections. 
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iiM>^^if^  m^  tut  CTiwr^  ytv^strf  n0i0fSi^    Tint 
§mt  V>v  'U  fmmid  ^im  mm^  ^t^^x^iftc  \l  Ham  Wf»mi^  < 

pfMftmmm  ^4  tJut  nv^fgA, 

Tim  M<^iwr  n^0m0^A  igt^niJBiiirti  wAatitt  Ae 

tfar  «mwf4#l^}/S7  <^  fl*  MM  mdiridaul  at 

«Miw  nAM^  V/ 1^  V«t  nii^i^rtiy  1«»  tiuoi  that  WtvecB  a 

m  vfckh  tlMr  mlr>^^  j»  abK4oteij  nfnetrjfj,  i  €^  Ae  cfeetrieal 
Imm  ar^  umMMtnrMj  miuttU^  tpr  Ulk  ahcgttigr.  The  grealMt 
gaif^mr^MHrv;  a^^rhx  ^ifcMTTtd  bjr  the  vrHen  in  anj  indhridiiai  k 
iJ^#>«il  Urri  tiXMsii  that  fw^ailiiotf  in  the  experiaMntB  j«t  described. 
X(Q»  Mfwittol  hM  (^"tfrn  taken  of  anjr  gadwnmtmHrie  fheDomeDoa  but 
the  priiMrifiaJ  r^sn^i/zn  defleetir^n;  indeed,  the  rerj  important  qnes- 
tion  r/f  the  ^WXrurad  r«aetio»  time  hM  been  pnustieaUj  disregarded 
f/e#^fiiM;  th'f  apf/amtfjA  k  n^/t  of  a  tyf^  to  lend  itself  to  precise  de- 
tMrunuhiymn  on  thin  {fttlui.  A  cf)m\AHT^\Afi  opportunity  for  advance 
ill  tti/*  iffhhl^fn  r^\M  \u  t?>e  imprfjved  inxtrameDtB  and  methods  that 
ar<j  \t^/ftttiriui  avaJaU^,  For  the  present,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
make  h\m0tUiU',  fWituh,  brjt  it  may  be  reasonably  asserted  that  as  an 
obje^rtivi?  ^fhl^friori  of  t'ltufiUtnal  r<far;tion,  the  electrical  reflex  appears 
4'mi'un'Aly  nufx^rior  l/>  any  siunU^oJiH  procedure  as  yet  developed- 


APPENDIX 

Examination  op  Patients 

Experiments  were  made  with  four  cases  of  mental  disease,  two  of 
whom  were  cases  of  catatonic  stupor,  one  a  stupor  of  undetermined 
nature,  and  one  of  senile  dementia.  The  senile  case,  although  able  to 
answer  simple  questions,  showed  practically  no  deflections  with  iso- 
potential  electrodes,  when  tested  with  a  variety  of  stimuli.  Qrapho- 
phone  records  were  played,  questions  were  asked,  substances  with 
strong  odors  were  held  dofiie  to  the  nose,  and  a  threat  of  a  prick  with 
a  pin  was  made.  Throughout  all  this  series  of  stimuli,  the  deflec- 
tions remained  nearly  constant,  the  ray  of  light  moving  slowly  to 
and  fro,  but  at  no  point  showing  abrupt  changes  such  as  are  noted 
with  ordinary  subjects. 

With  a  second  case,  one  apparently  of  deep  confusion,  with  total 
inaccessibility,  slight  deflections  were  noted,  but  most  of  these  seemed 
associated  with  bodily  activity,  which  it  was  difficult  to  prevent. 
Only  a  few  stimuli  were  given,  and  little  significant  evidence  was  ob- 
tained. 

The  two  cases  of  catatonic  stupor  showed  some  rather  striking 
phenomena.  In  the  first  case,^  the  consciousness  was  fairiy  marked, 
and,  although  the  patient  could  not  be  made  to  speak,  he,  neverthe- 
less, seemed  aware  of  his  surroundings  and  inclined  to  resist  the  ef- 
forts to  place  his  fingers  in  the  electrodes.  He  was  finally  induced 
to  comply  long  enough  to  enable  the  putting  of  a  few  questions  and 
the  repetition  of  two  graphophone  records'.  Although  the  patient 
showed  no  outward  sign  of  hearing  or  understanding  the  questions, 
a  definite  deflection  followed  each  one  of  them  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  deflections  appeared  signiflcant.  Most  of  them  varied  between 
2  and  13  mm. ;  one,  however,  which  concerned  a  personal  friend,  was 
followed  by  a  deflection  of  49  mm.  Considerable  deflections  oc- 
curred during  the  playing  of  the  graphophone  records,  the  readings 
varying  from  85  mm.  at  the  start  to  108  mm.  at  the  end.  The  sec- 
ond case  of  catatonic  stupor  was  an  admirable  one  for  study.  The 
patient  showed  no  evidence  whatever  of  consciousness,  lying  motion- 
less in  whatever  position  placed.  The  electrode  tubes  were  placed  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  bed  and  the  middle  fingers  of  the  two  hands 

^This  patient  had  been  in  the  apparatus  several  times  previously,  with 
similar  results,  in  experiments  from  the  previous  work  of  Wells  and  Cady. 
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allowed  to  lie  motionlesB  in  the  fluid.  A  current  from  a  dry  cell  was 
used  No  stimnliu  of  any  sort  produced  any  TisiUe  outward  re- 
sponse. With  the  galvanometer  reduced  to  .01  of  its  sensitirity,  only 
slight  changes  fdlowed  veitel  stimuli,  although  a  deflection  of  12 
mm.  was  produced  by  the  touch  of  a  cold  metal  k^  upon  the  fore- 
head The  galvanometer  was  then  shunted  to  .1  of  its  full  sensitivity 
and  questions  wero  addreased  relating  to  events  in  the  patient's 
histoiy,  concerning  which  she  had  talked  during  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  disease.  These  wero  interspersed  with  sentences  in  the 
Gothic  language,  which  wero,  of  course,  meaningless  to  the  patient. 
Slight  reactions  followed  nearly  all  the  sentences,  whether  Knglish 
or  Gothic.  In  some  cases,  the  reactions  following  questions  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  patient  wero  no  greater  than  those  following  Gothic 
sentences,  but  in  certain  instances,  deflections  of  18  mm.  and  in  one 
case,  30  mm.  followed  questions  of  special  significance.  The  touch 
of  a  cold  k^  on  the  forehead  caused  a  deflection  of  31  mm. ;  the  en- 
trance of  the  nurse  into  the  room  caused  a  deflection  of  12  nun. ;  the 
shutting  of  a  door  outude  marking  the  approach  of  the  examining 
physician  caused  a  deflection  of  15  mm. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  these  experiments  tended  to  show 
that  the  failuro  of  ordinary  response  in  these  cases  of  catatonic 
stupor  resulted  rather  from  inhibition  of  reaction  than  from  fail- 
uro to  approhend  They  mark  a  contrast  between  these  conditions 
and  that  of  the  senile  patient,  who  although  able  to  converse  with  a 
slight  degree  of  intelligence,  showed  no  evidence  of  affective  reac- 
tion, and  possibly  also  with  that  of  the  second  named  case,  who 
showed  no  reaction  of  comprehension  to  questions  that  if  understood 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  of  marked  emotional  import 
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Advertising  is  an  integral  part  of  bnsinesB  to-day  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  more  and  more  important.  There  aeema  to  be  no  limit 
either  to  the  extent  of  its  usefulness  or  to  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
presenting  its  message  in  new  and  attraetive  forms.  Its  tremendous 
significance  financially  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  according  to 
different  estimates,  from  $600,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  are  spent  in 
this  country  every  year  in  various  phases  of  advertising.  Sorely 
any  aspect  of  our  national  life  involving  such  sums  warrants  careful 
and  detailed  study. 

One  of  the  few  things  that  all  advertisers  are  agreed  on  with 
regard  to  their  business  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  mon^  and 
energy  expended  is  wasted.  The  International  Correspondence 
School,  for  instance,  estimates  that  18  per  cent  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements are  ''entirely  worthless"  and  that  only  15  per  cent  can 
be  called  ''good  advertisements."  A  very  conservative  estimate  of 
the  yearly  loss  in  this  country  would  be  $200,000,000.  Whatever  the 
loss  it  is  not  due  simply  to  inexperience  and  carelessness.  Even 
among  the  best  laid  plans  prepared  by  "experts"  losses  occur. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  condition  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
estimating  even  approximately  the  actual  results  from  advertising 
campaigns.  To  determine  the  value  of  any  one  of  a  set  of  advertise- 
ments used  in  a  series  is  almost  impossible.  "Keyed"  results  of 
various  types  are  used,  but  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  their  value.  Undoubtedly  experience  is  the  beet  teacher.  But 
where  there  are  so  many  factors  to  be  evaluated  and  where  they  are 
combined  in  such  complex  ways  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  worth, 
especially  when  the  experience  of  others  can  not  be  readily  com- 
pared with  one's  own.  And  besides  this  difficulty,  there  is  the  great 
objection  to  relying  entirely  on  experience  as  a  guide  in  the  fact 
that  it  leads  us  to  wisdom  only  after  we  have  spent  our  money. 
Knowledge  so  acquired  is  of  value  only  as  applied  to  "next  time." 
This  situation  has  prompted  the  recent  discussion  of  establishing 
an  Institute  for  Advertising  Research.  It  certainly  seems  to  the 
author  that  such  an  institute  would  be  of  incalculable  value,  even  if 
it  did  no  more  than  to  present,  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible, 

^9S8ons  that  have  been  learned  in  the  past. 
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The  main  object  of  this  report  is  to  determine  whether  psychology 
can  be  of  any  value  in  this  situation,  t.  e.,  whether  psychological  tests 
can  be  employed  to  estimate  the  value  of  advertisements  before  they 
have  been  actually  used.    If  so,  to  what  extent! 

The  writer  believes  that  both  of  these  questions  have  been  most 
favorably  answered  by  the  results  of  the  experiments  herein  re- 
ported. It  has  been  found  that  the  methods  he  has  used  give  results 
in  close  agreement  with  known  advertising  returns.  Certain  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  structure  and  the  nature  of  successful  advertisements 
have  also  been  deduced.  The  report  then,  while  it  is  of  interest  to 
psychology  in  that  it  is  a  discussion  and  development  of  a  method  of 
research,  and,  to  a  slighter  degree  perhaps,  in  that  it  throws  some 
light  upon  principles  of  action  in  man,  is  of  great  interest  to  ad- 
vertising in  that  it  establishes  the  relative  value  of  different  appeals 
in  the  sale  of  commodities. 

The  material  presented  advances  from  simple  experiments  to 
those  which  are  more  complex  and  refined.  The  writer  considers  the 
discussion  of  vacuum  cleaner  and  piano  advertisements  in  Chapters 
III.  and  IV.  as  preliminary  in  nature.  It  is  of  value  here  in  that  it 
demonstrates  the  validity  of  the  whole  method  of  procedure  through 
the  consistency  of  its  results  with  those  of  the  more  refined  experi- 
ments. Chapters  V.  and  VI.  deal  with  the  order  of  preference  of 
different  advertising  appeals  for  breakfast  food  and  toilet  soap,  but 
not  with  the  actual  amount  of  their  value.  Chapter  VII.  presents 
a  study  of  fifty  advertisements  in  which  the  difference  in  amount  of 
value  of  one  advertisement  from  another  is  given.  As  this  is  the 
first  experiment  of  the  kind  to  attempt  such  results,  its  precise  valid- 
ity remains  still  to  be  established.  However,  the  writer  does  feel 
justified  in  claiming  that  the  results  closely  approximate  to  the  actual 
conditions. 


CHAPTBB  I 

SUMMAKT  OF   PbEVIOUS  EXPERIMENTAL  W<»K  IN  THE  PSTCHaUOOY 

OF  ADVESmSSNQ 

Thebe  are  three  diBtinct  lines  of  investigation  in  adveitiaiiig 
from  the  psychological  standpoint  First,  we  have  the  general  set 
of  factors  and  their  specific  values  which  enter  into  the  production 
of  the  stimnlus  (whether  it  be  reading  matter,  electric  signs,  or 
samples) ;  second,  the  general  factors  operating  in  fixating  the  im- 
pression— ^the  factors  of  association  and  memory;  and  third,  the 
factors  operating  to  influence  the  response  to  the  original  stimulus. 

)The  advertising  man  states  the  several  problems  as  follows:  ''At- 
tract attention;  arouse  interest;  create  desire;  and  ^ect  a  sale." 
None  of  these  divisions,  of  course,  pertains  to  disparate  processes  but 
only  to  convenient  and  useful  phases  of  a  single  reaction.  This  re- 
port is  concerned  with  the  factors  which  operate  to  influence  re- 
sponse to  stimuli  or,  in  other  words,  the  factors  which  create  desire. 
Factors  of  attention,  memory,  etc.,  are  not  specifically  considered. 

Practically  all  the  work  so  far  carried  on  by  psychologists  in 
their  investigation  of  advertising  relates  to  the  first  line  of  research 
— the  endeavor  to  determine  the  ** attention-value*'  of  colors,  of  dif- 
ferent type,  of  preferred  positions  on  the  page,  etc. 

Gale*  considered  the  value  of  relevant  and  irrelevant  words  and 
cuts  and  found  for  both  sexes  ''a  constant  and  decided  increase  in 
the  value  of  relevant  words  with  each  consecutive  flash  of  a  certain 
advertisement."  Relevant  words  and  cuts  were  preferred  to  irrel- 
evant. **The  men  were  proportionately  more  caught  by  words. 
Similarly  on  the  question  of  relevancy  and  irrelevancy,  the  female 
attention  was  more  susceptible  to  irrelevancy,  as  it  was  also  to  cuts, 
than  was  the  masculine  attention."  He  also  considered  the  relative 
attention-value  of  different  parts  of  the  page,  of  different  sizes  of 
print,  and  of  different  colors  with  reference  to  black  and  white 
background. 

Scott'  in  a  nimiber  of  experiments  considered  the  attention- 
value  of  large  and  small  advertisements.  He  also  compiled  various 
data  in  regard  to  the  average  time  spent  by  various  groups  in  read- 
ing newspapers,  the  per  cent,  of  persons  who  read  advertisements  in 
magazines,  etc. 

>H.  Gale,  ''Psychological  Studies/'  1900,  Chap.  II. 

■W.  D.  Scott,  ''The  Psychology  of  Advertising,''  1908. 
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Starch'  also  considered  the  relative  attention-value  of  the  various 
pages  and  quarter-pages  of  a  magazine. 

There  are  to  my  knowledge  but  three  attempts  to  investigate  the 
factors  operating  to  inlBuence  the  response  from  the  advertisement. 
Oale^  selected  four  articles  (soap,  pianos,  house-furnishings,  and 
clothes)  and  wrote  six  different  advertisements  for  each  article, 
**each  advertisement  emphasizing  one  or  two  special  reasons  for 
dealing  with  that  firm.  Thus  the  special  points  of  cheapness,  forced 
sale,  age,  reliability,  credit,  prizes,  testimonials,  qualities,  prices, 
home  manufacture,  etc.,  were  made.  As  all  the  advertisements  were 
fictitious  as  to  names  and  firms  the  readers  were  asked  to  imagine 
themselves  in  a  new  city  where  they  needed  to  go  out  and  buy  each 
of  the  articles,  and  from  these  advertisements  they  must  select  the 
place  where  they  would  go  first,  then  their  second  choice,  third 
choice,  etc.,  to  the  sixth  place,  which  would  attract  them  least  of  all. 
Then  especially  they  were  to  give  their  reasons  for  each  choice.  Re- 
plies were  obtained  from  72  males  and  33  females.  A  minority  of 
the  subjects  were  college  students,  the  remainder  were  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  students." 

The  advertisements  for  the  soap  were  as  follows: 

No.  1.    Oar  velvet  soap  is  attractive  to  touch,  sight,  and  odor. 

No.  2.    Colonial  soap.    Bichard  Endicott  and  Go.    Founded  in  1831. 

No.  3.    Soap  Special  Sale  at  ''Swanson's  Mammoth." 

••Lilly"— 6  cakes  for  34  cts. 

<< Queen's  Own" — 6  cakes  for  37  cts. 

Omaha  Packing  Go.'s  new  "  Expansion  "—6  cakes  for  29  cts. 

Texas  Cattle  Co.'s  '<Oet  there"— 6  cakes  for  23  cts. 

Swanson's  "Pride" — 6  cakes  for  21  cts. 

'<Qold  Standard  "--6  cakes  for  19  cts. 
Limit  of  one  dozen  to  each  purchaser. 
No.  4.    America  Soap.    Government  Standard.    Official  tests  by  U.  S.  chemist 

shows  less  than  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  impurities.    Eagle  Soap  Co. 
No.  5.    Free.    A  durable  toy  balloon  given  away  for  three  dajs  with  each  pur- 
chase of  four  cakes  of  Universal  Soap. 
No.  6.    Patronize  Home  manufactures.    Flour  City  soap  at  their  home  store. 

I  have  taken  the  data  given  for  the  soap  advertisements  in  Qale's 
Table  XVI.  and  have  calculated  them  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred 
subjects  so  as  to  equalize  the  results  from  the  unequal  niunber  of 
men  and  women  subjects.  These  data  were  then  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  my  own,  i.  e.,  give  the  position  of  the  average  judgment 
for  each  advertisement.    They  are  as  follows: 

•D.  Starch,  "The  Psychology  of  Preferred  Positions,"  Judicious  Adver- 
tising, April  5,  1910. 
*Loc.  cit. 
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AdT. 

No.    4 

Men 
2.46 

Women 
2.29 

MenABd 

No.    2 

2.69 

2.11 

2.40 

No.    6 

3.22 

3.49 

3.36 

No.    1 

3.50 

3.49 

3.50 

No.    3 

3.68 

4.06 

3-87 

No.    5 

4.62 

5.47 

5.05 

The  ''old  firm"  and  ''pure  soap"  appeals  are  then  ranked  first, 
"home  industry"  and  "attractive"  (according  to  Gale)  or  "qual- 
ity" appeals  stand  mid-way,  and  the  "special  sale"  and  "premium" 
appeals  are  rated  last. 

Oale  had  each  subject  state  the  reason  he  assigned  each  advertise- 
ment its  respective  place  and  based  his  results  on  these  "reasons." 
His  smnmary  of  the  above  data  is  as  follows:  "It  is  seen  that  the 
age  of  the  firm  is  the  reason  most  given  for  choosing  the  first  place; 
then  follows  government  test  and  cheapness  with  the  men,  while 
purity  and  generally  'attractive  ad.'  with  the  women.  The  reason 
most  unanimously  given  for  the  last  choice  is  the  prize  offered  in 
No.  5 ;  it  being  characterized  so  largely  by  the  women  as  a  fake  is 
due  to  this  also.  Cheapness  is  the  second  largest  reason  given  for 
last  choice,  and  the  first  reason  for  next  to  the  last  choice.  Between 
these  reasons  determining  the  extremes  of  first  and  last  choice  is  that 
of  patronizing  home  manufactures,  which  appears  strong  for  a  third 
and  fourth  choice." 

Gale  does  not  give  all  his  data  for  the  other  three  articles  studied, 
consequently  an  accurate  comparison  can  not  be  made  between  his 
results  and  the  writer's.  His  general  summary  of  the  appeals  in  the 
four  articles  is  as  follows  in  a  descending  order  of  merit:  (1)  Age, 
(2)  reliability,  (3)  attractive,  good  advertisement,  (4)  cheap  bar- 
gains, (5)  qualities  stated,  (6)  prices  stated,  (7)  style,  (8)  fake, 
brag.  **Men  were  a  little  more  influenced  by  age  and  women  by 
reliability  and  by  what  they  called  an  attractive  or  good  advertise- 
ment. Contrary  to  expectations  and  to  the  information  of  experi- 
enced advertisers,  it  appears  that  cheapness  influenced  our  male 
answers  more  in  favor  of  an  advertisement  and  the  females  more 
against  an  advertisement.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  answers  for 
first  choice  were  made  from  the  age  or  reliability  of  the  firm.  This 
seems  to  show  that  they  tried  to  substitute  for  their  own  want  of 
experience  with  the  firms  the  experience  of  the  public  who  had  dealt 
with  them." 

Scott,  in  his  "Psychology  of  Advertising,"  in  the  section  on 
The  Laws  of  Progressive  Thinking,  gives  the  following  data  secured 
from  letters  in  which  the  writers  state  their  reasons  for  preferring  a 
certain  advertisement: 
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1,  607  for  reliability  of  the  finn  or  the  medium  or  the  goods,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer, 

2,  508  for  money  considerations. 

3,  418  for  the  construction  of  the  advertiaement, 

4,  408  because  of  the  present  need* 

As  I  understand  it,  the  aboTe  figures  show  the  number  of  letters 
received  during  one  month  in  which  "the  writers  told  which  ad- 
vertisements (of  a  certain  magazine)  they  were  most  interested  in 
and  what  it  was  in  each  particular  adyertisement  which  interested 
them,"  My  own  observations  would  indicate  that  factors  of  interest 
may  be  considerably  different  from  the  factors  which  lead  one  to 
itij/j  although,  on  the  whole,  they  will  correlate  fairly  high.  They 
would  further  indicate  that  introspections  as  to  why  one  is  actually 
interested  or  led  to  buy  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  take  into  ac- 
count only  a  few  of  the  many  complex  reasons, 

Hollingworth*  prepared  **  fifty  abstract  appeals,  each  designed  to 
reach  a  different  interest,  instinct^  or  line  of  argument  and  corre- 
sponding for  the  most  part  to  the  salient  points  of  various  widely 
differing  sorts  of  advertising  copy/*  Thirty  women,  mainly  under- 
graduates, and  twenty  men  of  corresponding  age  and  class  arranged 
the  50  appeals  in  an  order  of  merit  with  respect  to  persuasiveness. 
Following  are  samples  of  the  appeals  w^hieh  were  used.  All  were 
^pewritten  on  separate  slips  of  the  same  size. 

1K6.  Scitifitiflc.—Out  1K6  article  ia  manufacttjred  hj  approved  acientlfie 
methods  and  seientificallj  tested  processes  by  technically  trained  men  working 
tmder  the  constant  superviBion  of  experts, 

2B7,  Family  AffecHmi. — A  final  day  must  come  to  every  man  and  no  one 
wanta  to  see  his  cbildren  left  depetident  on  mere  accident.  Yon  owe  a  duty  of 
provision  and  foresigbt  to  yonr  family.  A  2B7  will  guarantee  their  comfort  and 
seeurity  when  you  are  gone, 

"Certain  sources  of  *  error'  in  sitch  an  experiment  are  at  once 
obyions.  (1)  It  is  difficuH  to  keep  out  of  even  these  abstract  ap- 
peals some  suggestion  of  special  refereDee*  Thus  the  appeal  to  appe- 
tite mil  inevitably  suggest  food,  some  health  appeals  are  strikingly 
medicinal  in  tone,  and  doubtless  in  most  cases  there  is  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  tendency  to  think  of  one  article  rather  than  another. 
(2)  There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  self-canscionanesa  and  reserve  in 
submitting  honestly  to  such  an  experiment,  a  tendency  to  place  too 

'  H.  L*  Hollingworth,  *' Judgments  of  Persuaaivenese/ '  forthcoming  paper 
in  PsycK  BeiK  Besides  this  report  HoUingworth  haa  carried  on  a  number  of 
experiment B  with  advert i semen ts,  one  of  which  is  reported  in  the  following  chapter 
in  support  of  the  method  used  throughout  this  report,  A  full  account  of  these 
eiperimenta  can  bo  found  in  his  foitbeoming  book  on  "The  Principles  of  Appeal 
and  Hesponse,'' 
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low  certain  appeals  which  bulk  large  outside  of  the  laboratory,  or  a 
tendency  towards  ideal  arrangement  strongly  suggestive  of  the  in- 
clination to  give  learned  responses  in  association  tests. 

"The  group  of  appeals,  as  a  whole,  falls  into  three  rather  sharply 
defined  sections,  the  series  breaking  at  values  15.2  and  at  29.0  at 
which  points  there  are  wider  gaps.  These  sections,  moreover,  corre- 
spond to  qualitatively  different  groups  of  appeals. 

"In  the  first  group  with  value  ranging  from  4.0  to  15.2  fall  the 
appeals  to  health,  cleanliness,  scientific  construction,  economy  of 
time,  appetite,  increase  of  efficiency,  safety,  durability,  quality, 
modernity,  and  family.affection.  The  general  characteristic  of  these 
appeals  is  that  they  are  strictly  relevant  in  tone,  describe  the  article 
precisely  or  point  out  some  specific  value,  or  'selling  point'  which 
it  possesses. 

"In  the  second  group,  with  values  ranging  from  21.0  to  29.0,  fall 
the  appeals  based  on  the  general  reputation,  guarantee  or  assertion 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  on  a  set  of  specific  and  more  or  less  social 
feelings  and  interests,  such  as  sympathy  for  others  (not  family), 
courtesy,  invitation,  elegance,  hospitality,  sport,  cheapness,  etc.  The 
characteristic  of  these  appeals  is  that  they  do  not  relevantly  describe 
the  article  but  try  to  connect  the  article  with  some  specific  instinct 
or  effective  conception.  And  these  appeals  are  distinctly  less  per- 
sonal, more  social,  than  those  of  the  first  group. 

"In  the  third  section,  with  values  ranging  (with  one  exception) 
from  41.0  to  45.8,  fall  the  rather  vague  appeals  to  avoid  substitutes, 
to  civic  pride  and  elan  feeling,  social  superiority,  recommendation 
the  ideals  of  fashion,  foreign  origin,  and  finally  the  appeal  of  beauty. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  group  seems  to  be  that  while,  as  in 
the  second  group  the  statement  is  semi-relevant  or  incidental,  the  feel- 
ing appealed  to  is  indeterminate  and  general. 

"The  only  considerable  sex  differences,  cases  in  which  the  dif- 
ference in  position  is  say  5  places  or  over,  are  on  the  appeals  en- 
titled appetite,  safety,  nobby,  family  affection,  sympathy,  elegance, 
and  recommendation,  which  are  placed  higher  by  the  men,  and  on 
time  saved,  guarantee,  medicinal,  substitutes,  efficiency,  durability, 
quality,  and  hospitality,  which  are  placed  higher  by  the  women." 

The  second  source  of  error  pointed  out  by  HoUingworth  must 
largely  account  for  the  very  low  position  of  such  appeals  as  social 
superiority,  ideals  of  fashion,  and  beauty.  The  very  fact  that  they 
are  placed  last  would  support  the  view  that  they  should  be  ranked 
extremely  high,  if  they  are  out  of  place  at  all,  as  all  experiments  of 
this  order  clearly  show  that  the  two  extremes  of  an  order  of  merit 
arrangement  are  definitely  determined  whereas  the  remainder  of  the 
series  is  composed  of  the  "indifferent"  appeals. 


CHAPTER  II 

On  the  Validity  op  the  ** Order  op  Merit''  Method  as  Appued  to 

Advertising 

Section  1.     Oeneral  Survey  of  the  Method 

The  experimental  work  of  this  report  has  all  been  done  with  the 
use  of  the  so-called  ''Order  of  Merit  Method."  The  peculiar  point 
of  this  method  is  that  a  series  of  stimuli  is  arranged  according  to 
some  designated  order  by  each  subject.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
method  over  that  of  the  more  generally  used  one  of  ''Paired  Com- 
parison" is  the  comparative  ease  and  quickness  with  which  a  large 
number  of  stimuli  may  be  graded  on  the  basis  of  the  given  criterion. 
This  method  facilitates  the  obtaining  of  results  from  a  large  number 
of  subjects,  thus  avoiding  the  small  "select"  groups  so  commonly 
used  in  psychological  experiments.  A  second  feature  of  the  method, 
not  yet  appreciated  by  many  psychologists,  is  the  ability  to  secure 
judgments  upon  very  complex  stimuli.  Not  only  in  these  cases  may 
the  stimuli  be  too  complex  to  be  analyzed  into  their  component  parts 
but  the  resulting  judgments  may  also  be  based  on  so  many  details 
that  they  too  can  not  be  analyzed  through  introspections.  Yet  with 
all  these  complications  a  series  of  judgments  may  be  secured  that  will 
not  vary  greatly  for  the  same  individual  if  repeated  after  consider- 
able lapses  of  time.  In  fact,  one  of  the  striking  points  of  the  method 
is  this  reliability  of  the  judgments. 

Cattell  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  "order  of  merit  method" 
in  his  study  of  two  hundred  shades  of  gray.*  Since  then  he  has  em- 
ployed the  method  in  the  study  of  eminent  and  scientific  men.* 
Sumner  made  a  study  of  beliefs  ;•  Wells,  a  study  of  literary  merit* 
and  of  the  variability  of  individual  judgments ;"  Norsworthy,  a  study 

^  J.  McK.  Cattell,  '  *  The  Time  of  Perception  as  a  Measure  of  Difference  in 
Intensity,"  Philos,  Siudien,  XIX.,  1902. 

»J.  McK.  Cattell,  "Statistical  Study  of  Eminent  Men,"  Pop.  8ci,,  LIIL, 
357;  "Statistics  of  American  Psychologists,"  Amer,  Jour,  of  Psych,,  XIV., 
310;  "Statistical  Study  of  American  Men  of  Science,"  Science,  N.  S.,  XXTV., 
621,  622  and  623;  and  "A  Further  Study  of  Men  of  Science,"  Science,  N.  S., 
XXXIL,  827  and  828. 

■F.  B.  Sumner,  "A  Statistical  Study  of  Belief,"  PsycK  Bev,,  V.,  616. 

*F.  L.  Wells,  "The  Order,  Position,  and  Probable  Error  of  Ten  Leading 
American  Authors,"  Columbia  Univ.,  "Cont.,"  XVI.,  3. 

»F.  L.  Wells,  "On  the  Variability  of  Individual  Judgments,"  "Essays 
Philosophical  and  Psychological  in  Honor  of  William  James,"  1908. 
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of  the  validity  of  judgments  of  character;*  Thomdike,  a  study  of 
handwriting  with  special  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  scale  for 
quality  of  handwritings ;'  Downey,  a  study  of  family  resemblance  in 
handwriting;^  and  HoUingworth  has  made  frequent  use  of  the 
method  in  the  study  of  advertising,*  and  of  judgment.**  In  all  these 
studies  an  order  of  preference  was  established.  The  question  is,  how 
nearly  does  such  an  order  of  superiority  in  '*pulling-power"  of  ad- 
vertisements approximate  the  known  results!  The  following  pages 
give  some  data  on  this  point,  i.  e.,  on  the  reliability  of  the  method 
when  applied  to  advertising  appeals. 

Section  2.  Application  of  the  Method  to  Advertising  Problems 
One  experiment  of  HoUingworth 's  with  advertisements  is  re- 
corded here.  It  is  with  a  set  of  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Go.'s  advertise- 
ments. A  short  review  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  as  compared 
with  the  returns  recorded  by  the  advertiser  is  given.  Similarly,  a 
short  review  is  then  given  of  (1)  a  set  of  fifty  advertisements  and 
then  (2)  a  set  of  eight  advertisements  from  the  Packer  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Section  3.  Results  from  a  Set  of  Lathe  Advertisements 
There  were  five  advertisements  in  the  set  of  Lathe  advertisements 
from  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.  They  were  tested  by  the  order 
of  merit  method  with  respect  to:  (1)  attention-value,  (2)  persua- 
siveness or  **pulIing-power,"  and  (3)  memory-value.  Advertise- 
ment No.  D  consisted  of  a  lai^e  cut,  No.  A  contained  the  same  cut 
but  the  advertisement  was  arranged  so  as  also  to  present  some 
** reason-why  copy,"  advertisement  No.  E  contained  a  smaller  cut 
with  radiating  phrases  descriptive  of  its  special  advantages,  ad- 
vertisement No.  C  contained  a  quarter-page  cut  and  three-quarters 
of  a  page  of  ** reason-why  copy,''  and  advertisement  No.  B  con- 
tained a  very  small  cut  and  very  good  ** reason-why  copy"  sur- 
rounding it.  Ten  mechanics  and  engineering  students  were  the  sub- 
jects.   The  results  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

•N.  Norsworthy,  ** Validity  of  Judgments  of  Character,"  ''Essays  Philo- 
sophical and  Psychological  in  Honor  of  William  James,"  1908. 

^E.  L.  Thomdike,  ''Handwriting,"  Teachers  College  Beoord,  XI.,  March, 
1910. 

•J.  E.  Downey,  "Preliminary  Study  of  Family  Resemblance  in  Hand- 
writing," Psych.  Bulletins,  Univ.  of  Wyoming,  No.  1,  1910. 

*  One  of  his  minor  experiments  is  reported  in  the  following  pages.  See  also, 
H.  L.  HoUingworth,  "Judgments  of  Persuasiveness,"  forthcoming  article  in 
Psych,  Bev, 

*'H.  L.  HoUingworth,  "Experimental  Studies  in  Judgment;  Judgments  of 
the  Comic,"  Psi^cH,  Eev,,  "XNTll.,  ^. 
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TABLE   I 
Besults  fbom  Experiment  with  Bullabd  Lathe  Advertisements^ 


lament 
A 

Order  According  to 

Attention-  Memory-  Falling- 
Value        Value     Power 

2.0           4          4 

Summary  of  Judgmenti 
as  to  Pulling-Power 

Av. 
Average  Deviation 

3.0           0.8 

Actual  Order  of 
loquiriei  Rec'd 

4 

B 

3.0           2 

2 

2.6 

1.7 

2 

C 

4.5           1 

1 

2.3 

0.9 

1 

D 

1.0          5 

5 

4.4 

0.8 

5 

E 

4.5          5 

3 

2.7 

0.7 

3 

Because  of  the  very  small  cut  in  advertisement  No.  B,  4  subjects 
ranked  it  last  or  next  to  last  with  respect  to  **pulling-power,"  the 
other  six  ranked  it  first  or  second.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  an 
advertisement  of  all  reading  matter  or  all  picture  will  be  ranked  very 
high  or  very  low  by  approximately  one  half  of  a  group  of  subjects 
and  the  reverse  by  the  other  half.  Advertisement  No.  C  consists  of 
about  half  picture  and  half  reading  matter  and  consequently  ap- 
peals to  both  groups.  The  advertisements  with  large  cuts,  as  No.  A 
and  No.  D,  have  high  ** attention-value"  but  slight  **pulling-power" 
or  ** memory- value.'*  '*The  best  advertisement,  psychologically,  is 
neither  No.  B  nor  No.  C,  but  a  combination  of  the  two  styles — as 
large  a  cut  as  possible  for  attention  value  and  definite,  concise, 
pointed,  underscored  'copy'  as  in  advertisement  No.  B.  Such  an 
advertisement  would  appeal  to  both  types  of  mechanics,  the  visual 
and  the  audile,"  i.  e.,  those  preferring  picture-ads  and  those  pre- 
ferring *' copy-ads." 

This  order  of  merit  method  does  not,  of  course,  give  the  actual 
amount  of  superiority  of  one  advertisement  over  another,  as  found  in 
business,  but  does  give  the  order  of  superiority.  When  this  order  was 
compared  with  the  actual  number  of  replies  for  catalogues  received  by 
the  Bullard  Co.  from  each  advertisement,  it  was  found  that  the  two 
orders  agreed  exactly.  Advertisement  No.  C  ** pulled"  40  times  as 
many  replies  as  advertisement  No.  D,  which  was  the  poorest  of  the 
five,  while  it  cost  but  one  sixth  as  much  as  No.  D.  We  have  here 
then  complete  agreement  between  the  results  secured  from  the 
''order  of  merit  method"  and  actual  results  in  business. 

Section  4.    Results  from  a  Set  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  Advertise- 
ments 
As  recorded  in  Chapter  VII.,  a  series  of  fifty  Packer's  Tar  Soap 
advertisements  were  arranged  according  to  the  "order  of  merit" 

"In  every  case  throughout  these  experiments  except  with  the  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  Ads  <  <  1 "  represents  the  highest  grade ;  the  lowest  grade  wiU  be  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  advertisements  used,  e.  g.,  here  it  is  "  5. " 
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method  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  lead  the  subject  to  buy  the 
soap.  Tw^ty-five  subjects  were  employed.  When  the  order  was 
compared  with  the  order  submitted  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Olds,  Jr.,  of 
the  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  with  the  one  from  the  Black- 
man-Ross  Advertising  Agency,  we  found  a  high  degree  of  similarity 
between  the  three  orders.  The  resemblance  between  the  experimen- 
tal order  and  either  of  the  other  two  is  equal  to  a  coefficient  of  corre- 
lation" of  +  •52.  The  resemblance  between  the  order  of  the  Packer 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Blackman-Ross  Agency  is  equal  to  -|-  .64. 
There  is  then  nearly  as  great  agreement  between  the  experimental 
order  and  that  of  the  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.  as  between  the 
latter  and  the  agency,  which  is  now  handling  their  advertising  busi- 
ness. 

Eight  advertisements  were  then  chosen  from  the  fifty  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  reliability  of  the  ** order  of  merit"  method. 
The  advertisement  that  averaged  highest  among  the  twenty-five  sub- 
jects was  first  selected.  It  has  a  rank  of  -f-  64  on  the  experimental 
scale  (see  Table  XXI.).  Then  seven  other  advertisements  were  so 
selected  that  there  was  approximately  an  interval  of  10  points  be- 
tween each  advertisement.  The  eight  advertisements  so  chosen  and 
their  position  on  the  scale  given  in  parenthesis  are  as  follows:  No. 
29  (64),  No.  48  (54),  No.  39  (44),  No.  40  (34),  No.  4  (24),  No.  35 
(14),  No.  8  (2),  and  No.  19  ( — 6).  These  advertisements  were  ar- 
ranged in  an  order  of  merit  by  100  subjects,  21  of  whom  were  gradu- 
ate men,  39  undergraduate  men,  and  40  undergraduate  women. 
The  ratio  of  60  men  to  40  women  was  preserved  because  the 
twenty-five  subjects  who  sorted  the  entire  fifty  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  advertisements  were  composed  of  15  graduate  men  and  10 
undergraduate  women.  The  maintenance  of  this  ratio,  however, 
introduced  another  source  of  error — the  employment  of  undergrad- 
uate men,  which  from  the  results  appears  to  be  a  more  serious  error 
than  a  deviation  from  this  ratio  would  have  been. 

The  directions  given  the  hundred  subjects  for  the  sorting  of  the 
eight  advertisements  are  as  follows: 

"  To  those  unfamiliar  with  this  term  I  might  explain  that  a  coefficient  of 
correlation  is  a  mathematical  term  expressing  the  relationship  between  two 
groups  of  data  taking  into  account  the  specific  variabilities  of  each  datum  from 
its  central  tendency.  A  coefficient  of  -f- 1.00  represents  complete  agreement 
between  the  two  groups  of  data,  a  coefficient  of  — 1.00  represents  complete 
reversal  of  this  relationship,  and  a  coefficient  of  0  represents  no  relationship 
between  the  two  groups  other  than  that  due  to  mere  chance.  For  example,  a 
coefficient  of  -f-  .40  represents  the  relationship  between  the  physical  or  mental 
traits  in  brothers  and  -f-  .80  represents  similarly  the  relationship  of  these  traits 
in  twins.  (Cf.  Thorndike,  ''Mental  and  Social  Measurements,"  Chap.  IX.,  or 
Whipple,  *  *  Manual  oi  ^^Ti\,a\  wi^  ^\v^%\q»\  T«aX»,* »  ^^.  ^T-46A 
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Directions 
Look  over  these  eight  advertisements. 

Then  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  buy  the  soap. 
Take  for  granted  that  each  advertisement  represents  a  different  make  of  soap. 

Table  II.  gives  the  results  of  the  100  sets  of  judgments.  The 
first  section  of  the  table  gives  the  position  of  the  median^^  judg- 
ment with  its  average  deviation  (A.D.)  for  each  of  the  eight  ad- 
vertisements as  determined  by  the  21  graduate  men.  The  second 
section  gives  the  results  for  the  39  undergraduate  men  and  section 
three  gives  the  total  judgment  for  the  60  men.  Section  four  simi- 
larly gives  the  results  for  the  40  women,  and  section  five  for  the 

TABLE   II 
Grades  and  Average  Deviations  of  Eight  Packer's  Tar  Soap  Advertisements 
(In  the  first  five  sections  a  grade  of  <<l"  is  the  highest  possible  and 
"8"  the  lowest,  in  the  last  three  sections  a  grade  of  "100"  is  the  highest  and 
"—100"  the  lowest.) 


8 


f 


8    ^ 


^ 


8 


A 


Na  Med.  A.D.  Med.  A.D.  Med.  AD.  Med.  A.D.  Med.  A.D.  Med. 

29  2.6  1.2  4.3  1,6  3.5  1.7  2.6  1,6  3.2  1.7  67  71    36 

48  2.7  1.2  2.3  1.5  2.6  1.4  2.3  1.S  2.4  H  54  100    33 

39  2.8  1.9  4.8  2.2  3.6  2.2  3.6  2.0  3.6  2.1  43  88  52 

40  3.8  1.7  3.7  1.2  3.7  1.4  4.9  1.5  4.1  1.6  35  73  6 
4  6.6  1.7  6.3  1.7  6.4  1.7  6.4  1.6  5.3  1.7  25  67     0 

36  6.2  IJ  4.1  1.9  4.8  1.7  4.8  1.7  4.8  1.7  11  58—8 

8  6.6  1.0  6.6  1.7  6.1  1.5  6.0  1.6  6.1  1.6  10  0—17 

19  7.0  1.2  7.4  1.1  7.3  1.2  7.0  14  7.1  1.S  — 10  —  6  —17 

"With  a  few  exceptions  the  median  has  been  used  throughout  this  report 
instead  of  the  average  as  a  measure  of  the  central  tendency  of  the  group.  It 
may  be  defined  as  the  measure  (or  datum)  above  which  and  below  which  are 
equal  numbers  of  the  separate  measures  (or  data).  It  is  a  better  expression  of 
the  central  tendency  of  the  group  in  these  experiments  for  it  is  very  much  less 
influenced  by  extreme  cases  (or  data).  What  we  want  here  is  the  position  to 
which  an  advertisement  is  assigned  by  the  majority  of  persons,  not  the  average 
of  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  judges.  This  the  median  gives  whereas  the 
average  takes  into  account  the  quality  of  the  judgment.  In  other  words,  erratic 
judgments  influence  the  median  less  than  they  do  the  average.  Another  point 
in  its  favor  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  calculated.  Cf.  Thomdike, 
''Empirical  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Measurements,"  pp.  1-4. 

In  this  particular  case  the  average  as  well  as  the  median  judgments  support 
the  above  facts. 
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entire  100  subjects.  Section  six  gives  the  average  position  and  the 
median  position  as  assigned  by  the  twenty-five  subjects  (see  Chapter 
VIII.).  The  figures  in  section  six  are  not  comparable  with  those  of 
the  other  sections  but  do  indicate  the  order  of  preference.  This  sec- 
tion also  gives  the  position  assigned  these  advertisements  by  the 
Packer  Manufacturing  Go.  and  the  position  assigned  them  by  the 
Blackman-Ross  Advertising  Agency. 

The  25  subjects  grade  them  in  the  following  order:  No.  29,  48, 
39,  40,  4,  35,  8,  and  19.  The  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.  place  No. 
48  first.  No.  39  second,  and  No.  29  third  and  the  remainder  in  the 
above  order.  The  Blackman-Boss  Agency  place  No.  39  first.  No.  29 
second,  No.  48  third,  and  the  remainder  as  above. 

The  100  subjects  rank  No.*  48  first  (thus  agreeing  with  the 
Packer  Manufacturing  Co.),  No.  29  second,  and  the  remainder  as 
do  the  25  subjects  except  that  they  rank  No.  35  above  No.  4.  This 
interchange  of  positions  of  these  two  advertisements  is  found  in  all 
of  the  subgroups  and  also  among  individuals  who  served  as  subjects 
both  among  the  25  and  100.  I  believe,  it  is  to  be  fully  explained  by 
the  fact  that  advertisement  No.  4  was  badly  torn  at  the  start  of  the 
experiment  with  the  100  subjects  and  when  mended  became  badly 
wrinkled.  This  injury  to  its  appearance  caused  it  to  be  ranked 
lower  than  it  would  have  been  if  not  torn.  This  particular  dis- 
crepancy between  the  results  of  the  100  and  the  25  subjects  should 
not  then  be  counted  as  a  weakness  in  the  reliability  of  the  method. 
The  21  men  in  the  first  subgroup  rank  No.  29  slightly  higher  than 
No.  48,  while  the  women  reverse  the  order  with  a  similarly  slight  dif- 
ference. The  median  for  these  61  subjects  results  in  ranking  both  at 
2.5  but  if  the  men  are  weighted  to  give  a  ratio  of  15  to  10,  No.  29  is 
given  a  position  of  2.44  and  No.  48  a  position  of  2.50.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  the  introduction  of  the  39  undergraduate  men  to 
secure  a  ratio  of  60  men  to  40  women  introduced  the  error  of  com- 
paring one  group  of  two  ** select''  classes  with  a  second  group  of 
three  * 'select'*  classes.  The  superiority  of  No.  48  to  No.  29  as  shown 
in  the  results  of  the  100  is  hence  due  to  the  use  of  undergraduate 
men  as  subjects — a  glance  at  their  median  judgments  makes  this 
even  more  evident.  It  is  very  evident  then,  that,  if  a  similar  selec- 
tion of  subjects  had  been  used  and  No.  4  had  not  been  mutilated, 
there  would  have  been  complete  agreement  between  the  two  experi- 
mental orders  of  preference. 

However,  considering  the  order  of  the  100  as  obtained  in  the 
experiment,  we  have  the  following  correlations  between  the  four 
orders  of  preference : 
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Order  of  the  100  subjects  and  the  order  of  the  25  subjects  +  .947 


<< 

**          Packer  Mfg.  Co. 

+  .893 

(( 

**              B-E.  Agency 

+  .866 

25  subjects 

Packer  Mfg.  Co. 

+  .840 

(< 

"              B-R  Agency 

+  .920 

Packer  Mfg.  Go. 

(1                       (< 

+  .866 

It  had  been  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  some  data 
which  would  throw  light  on  the  perplexing  question  whether  with 
equal  differences  in  preference  between  the  advertisements  one 
would  obtain  approximately  equal  difference  on  the  scale.  Due  to 
the  two  constant  errors,  as  pointed  out  above,  this  point  can  not  be 
determined  here. 

Section  5.  Conclusion 
The  results  from  the  one  short  set  of  advertisements  show  per- 
fect agreement  with  results  as  reported  by  the  business  house  as  to 
their  relative  "pulling-power."  Similarly  the  results  from  a  set  of 
fifty  advertisements  show  nearly  as  close  agreement  with  either  of 
two  reports  from  advertising  experts  as  do  the  two  advertising  ex- 
perts agree  with  each  other.  When  eight  of  these  advertisements 
are  used,  we  have  an  extremely  high  agreement  between  the  two  ex- 
perimental results  and  a  slightly  less  high  agreement  between  either 
of  the  two  experimental  results  and  the  two  reports  of  the  adver- 
tising experts.  Since  we  have  no  data  to  the  contrary,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  method  does  give  results  closely  in  accord  with  actual 
advertising  returns. 


CHAPTER  III 

Preliminary  Experiments 

Section  1.    Experiment  I 

Four  sets  of  advertisements  taken  from  current  monthly  maga- 
zines were  used  in  this  experiment.  Each  set  consisted  of  ten  ad- 
vertisements of  the  same  conmiodity,  namely,  vacuum  cleanerBi 
pianos,  breakfast  foods,  and  toilet  soap.  (On  Plates  I.  to  IV.  are 
shown  photographs  of  these  forty  advertisements.)  Ten  subjects, 
including  myself,^  judged  the  advertisements  in  each  set  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  the  order  as  to  their  merit  in  creating  a  desire  for 
the  article  advertised.  The  advertisement  that  displayed  the  article 
most  to  be  desired  was  ranked  ''1,"  while  the  advertisement  that 
displayed  the  article  least  to  be  desired  was  ranked  ''10."  We  then 
have  ten  judgments  upon  each  of  the  four  sets  of  ten  advertisements. 
The  ten  subjects  consisted  of  3  graduate  students  in  psychology,  1 
graduate  student  in  economics,  2  college  graduates  engaged  in  engi- 
neering work,  1  clerk  in  an  engineering  office,  1  negro  elevator-man, 
1  senior  at  Barnard  College,  and  1  middle-aged  woman.  (The  data 
of  this  experiment  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing experiment.) 

Section  2.    Experiment  II 
This  experiment  was  presented  to  the  students  in  Psychology 
7-8  at  Barnard  College  during  April,  1910,  as  one  of  the  regular  ex- 
periments of  the  course.    Below  is  the  wording  of  the  instructions 
as  given. 

The  Psychology  of  Advertising 

Apparatus. — There  are  in  this  experiment  three  groups  of  adTertlsements. 
Each  group  contains  ten  different  advertisements  dealing  with  a  particular 
commodity. 

Procedure. — Consider  each  group  entirely  by  itself  and  in  the  foUowing 
order:    (1)  pianos,  (2)   vacuum  cleaners,  and  (3)  breakfast  foods. 

Bead  through  the  ten  advertisements  of  the  first  group  and  then  arrange 
them  in  a  descending  scries  of  merit  as  to  persuasiveness,  so  that  the  advertiae- 
ment  on  the  top  of  the  pile  (when  you  are  through)  will  represent  the  article  yon 
most  prefer  (as  judged  from  the  advertisements  themselves  and  not  from  pre- 
vious experience) ;  so  that  the  second  advertisement  in  your  pile  will  represent 

*  At  that  time  I  had  no  idea  how  the  results  would  turn  out  and  so  could 
serve  as  well  as  any  one  else  as  a  subject. 
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the  article  which  you  next  prefer,  etc.;  until  you  have  the  advertisement  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  representing  the  article  which  jou  least  desire.  Then  consider 
the  second  group  in  the  same  manner  and  then  the  third. 

"Perswisiveness,"  as  used  here,  may  be  explained  thus:  The  most  per- 
suasive advertisement  would  show  the  article  you  would  choose  out  of  the  ten  if 
you  had  to  base  your  choice  solely  upon  the  information  supplied  you  in  the  ten 
advertisements. 

When  you  have  finished  sorting  the  three  groups  report  to  the  instructor 
and  receive  further  instructions. 

I 

The  above  comprised  Sheet  No.  1.  This  was  given  to  the  stu- 
dent together  with  the  three  sets  of  advertisements.  Only  after  they 
had  completed  their  judgments  was  Sheet  No.  2  given  them. 

The  Pstcholooy  of  Advebtisinq.    Sheet  No.  2 

Besults, — ^Record  the  order  of  your  preference  of  each  group  by  noting 
the  number  of  the  advertisement  as  given  in  red  pencil  on  the  back  of  each 
advertisement. 

State  definitely,  if  possible,  why  you  prefer  the  advertisements  in  the  above 
order,  noticing  especially  the  first  three  and  the  last  three. 

ConclusioM, — Does  the  reading-matter  or  the  picture  interest  you  the  more 
in  the  article f    Which  convinces  you  the  more  as  to  the  value  of  the  article! 

Do  you  feel  any  confidence  in  your  arrangement  as  to  preference! 

What  would  constitute  your  ideal  of  an  advertisement  for  (1)  a  piano  and 
(2)  a  breakfast  foodf 

The  three  sets  of  advertisements  used  here  were  the  same  as  are 
shown  in  Plates  I.  to  III.  and  as  were  used  in  Experiment  No.  1. 
The  set  of  toilet  soap  advertisements  of  Experiment  No.  1  was,  how- 
ever, not  used  again.  The  data  used  below  were  from  the  first 
twenty  women  in  the  class  to  complete  the  work. 

Table  III.  gives  the  average  judgment  of  the  10  subjects  of  Ex- 
periment No.  1  and  the  20  subjects  of  Experiment  No.  2  together 
with  their  average  deviations. 

Section  3.    Experiment  III 

This  experiment  served  mainly  as  a  preliminary  study  to  ascer- 
tain if  definite  results  might  be  obtained  from  "made-up"  adver- 
tisements. It  was  made  necessary  due  to  the  recognition  shown  in 
Section  4  of  this  chapter  that  there  was  a  different  reaction  to  ''pic- 
ture'' from  "non-picture"  advertisements.  And  as  it  was  deemed 
well-nigh  impossible  to  classify  motives  as  portrayed  in  pictures,  it 
was  judged  best  to  confine  the  remainder  of  the  study  to  "non- 
picture"  advertisements. 

The  experiment  consisted  in  the  judging  of  three  sets  of  ten  ad- 
vertisements   each    pertaining    respectively    to    '^^.^xsmsol   ^^^wsskw^^ 
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Data  fbom  EzFianfXNTs  I.  and  n.  qiviko  Geadks  and  thx  Avzraos 
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4.4         1^ 
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5.9         2JS 
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4.6        2JS 

4.7         2.5 
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2.0 
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5 

5.2         24 

5.3         2.9 

10 

5.5 

2.6 

5.0 

2J2 

7 

5.4        2J 

5.7         2J6 

5 

5.6 

1.5 

6.7 

2.0 

2 

5.7        34 

5.2         2.0 

8 

5.8 

1.8 

5.6 

2.6 

10 

5.8        IS 

5.2         2£ 

6 

6.6 

2.5 

7.1 

22 

6 

6.1         2.3 

4.0        2a 

9 

6.9 

2.S 

5.3 
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9 

6.1         3.7 

6.6         2.6 

2 

6.9 

S.1 

4.5 

3J 

3 

6.8        2.0 

6.7         2.5 

Ttn  Brtakteft  Food  Adt. 
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TenToiktSoftpAdB. 
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1             5.0 
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2            5.0 
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5            5.3 
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6            5.6 
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7.2 

24 

7.2 

14 
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pianos,  and  breakfast  foods.  The  aim  was  to  so  word  each  adver- 
tisement as  to  suggest  but  one  motive  and  that  the  characteristic 
statement  of  the  corresponding  advertisement  in  Experiment  No.  1. 
In  a  few  cases  the  writer's  own  words  were  substituted  for  some 
phrase  or  they  were  given  in  an  endeavor  to  state  in  words  the  idea, 
he  conceived  the  picture  in  the  advertisement  was  meant  to  con- 
vey. The  numbering  of  the  advertisements  corresponds  respectively 
with  the  numbering  in  Experiment  No.  1.  The  ten  subjects  and  the 
directions  for  their  judgments  were  the  same  as  in  that  experiment. 
Following  are  the  30  ** made-up''  advertisements  as  used  in  this 
experiment. 


1.    The  Ten  Vacuum  Cleanee  Advertisements 
1.  Any  one,  who  can  afford  a  broom,  can  now  afford  the  best  Electric  Suc- 
tion Cleaner  made. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  No.  1  costs  less  per  month  for  electricity  than  the  average 
family  spends  for  brooms. 

Its  total  cost  is  less  than  the  cost  of  one  single  annual  house-cleaning,  to  say 
nothing  of  saving  the  wear  and  tear  which  house-cleaning  brings  to  the  fumitore. 
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2.  ONE  DOLLAE  puts  the  Vamum  Cleaner  No.  2  in  y&ur  hotwe. 

Out  guarantee  ia  absolute.  If^  within  one  jeafj  tlie  Dmebme  breaks  or  ibowa 
defect,  it  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  one.  This  is  the  guarantee  of  a  $3^000,000 
companj. 

YoiJ  are  paying  the  price  of  a  Suction  Cleaner  now^  anyway,  whetheT  you 
have  one  or  not^  pay  Lug  it  in  needlesB  bouse-deaning^  paying  it  in  bard  sweeping 
and  dusting,  paying  it  in  the  damage  which  dust  does  to  your  furniture. 

A  ittuffle  dollar  will  save  this  waate^ 

3.  Get  the  dmt  out  of  ^4>ur  home — it 's  dangerous. 

No  member  of  your  family  ig  wholly  safe  from  contagious  diseases  until 
every  particle  of  dirt  and  du9t  m  removed.  To  be  safe,  70ur  home  should  be 
dustlesa. 

Please  remember  this  one  fo^^t — you  can  not  have  a  dustU»i  home  without 
VacuuM  Cleaner  No.  S,    Thorough  house* cleaning  is  impossible  without  it. 

4.  Here  you  tiave  an  Electric  Suction  Cleauer  that  weighs  but  ten  pounds — 
in  it  end  of  sixty. 

With  it  you  may  clean  hj  electricity  without  lugging  a  60-  to  80-pound 
machine  from  room  to  room^upstairs  and  down — the  first  really  portable 
machine  to  be  placed  on  the  market. 

Vaimum  Cleaner  No.  4  does  all  that  any  cleaner  or  snction  cleaner  can  d(>i 

5.  See  other  machines  at  workj  If  you  lika.  Compare  them  with  Vacuum 
Cleaner  No.  5.  Note  ite  superiority  to  them  in  its  light  weight,  hence  easily 
carried  about ;  the  ease  mth  which  the  attachments  are  made ;  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  ts  operated. 

A  boy  or  girl  can  clean  honse  with  It  far  better  than  several  strong  men 
and  women  can  clean  bouse  without  it. 

6.  Thousands  of  persons  who  have  ordered  Vacuum  Cleaner  No.  €  have  been 
unable  to  get  their  machines  except  by  waiting  two  or  three  weeks  or  longer. 

Our  factory,  which,  when  we  began  advertising  in  April,  1908,  had  a  capacity 
of  30  machines  a  day,  baa  literally  been  swamped.  So  he) pleas  were  we  under 
the  flood  of  orders  that  we  were  forced  to  suspend  advertising  for  two  months. 

Now,  however,  we  are  able  to  assure  the  public  of  our  ability  to  fill  all  orders 
on  the  day  received. 

We  now  have  over  100,000  sq,  ft,  of  floor  spaee>  with  an  output  of  500 
machines  a  day  and  the  ability  to  increase  it  to  1,000  machines,  or  about  30,000 
per  month. 

7.  A  Found  of  Flour, 

We  scattered  a  pound  of  flour  over  a  clean  rug  and  worked  it  right  down 
into  the  fabric 

Then  we  swept  the  rug  with  a  broom  for  ten  minutes  and  recovered  just 
2  ounces  of  fiour  mixed  with  nap. 

But  ^ve  minutes*  work  on  the  same  rug  with  the  Va^mum  Cleaner  No,  7 
took  up  12  ounces  more,  six  times  as  much  flour  in  half  the  time,  and  not  a 
shred  of  nap. 

8.  No  home  ca.n  really  be  heolthfuUy  clean  without  Vacuum  Cleaner  No,  8, 
Think  of  the  countless  number  of  tfUcwse  germs  in  the  dust  of  the  ordinary 

room.     Would  you  free  yourseLf  of  this  ever-present  danger? 

No  other  invention  has  ever  done  so  much  for  absolute  safety  in  the  homo 
by  doing  away  with  dirt  and  disease. 
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9.  What  the  Bath  Tub  means  for  Personal  Cleanliness,  Number  Nine  Vacuum 
Cleaner  means  for  Household  Cleanliness. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  such  a  thing  as  a  household  bath  tub  was 
unknown  among  any  class. 

The  standard  of  household  cleanliness  now  has  been  raised  just  as  high  u 
the  standard  of  personal  cleanliness.  The  grand  semi-annual  housecleaning  u 
just  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  grand  weekly  bath.  The  most  thorough  poniUe 
cleaning  every  day — that  is  the  new  standard  for  home  as  well  as  peTBon« 

10.  Up  from  Slavery. 

Up  from  servitude — ^up  from  the  three  D's,  Dirt,  Disease,  and  Drudgerj. 
Vacuum  Cleaner  No.  10  saves  the  woman.    It  is  the  new  servant  in  the  houaeb 


2.    The  Ten  Piano  Advebtisementb 

1.  Piano  No.  1  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  all,  who  know  it,  with  artistie- 
ally  furnished  rooms,  with  beautiful  surroundings  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  cultured  home. 

2.  Piano  No.  fS  may  justly  be  termed  one  of  the  Institutional  ProdueU  of 
America. 

Throughout  almost  four  decades  of  the  last  century  and  of  the  opening 
decade  of  the  present,  all  the  thought,  effort,  and  experience  of  the  original 
founders  and  their  direct  family  successors  have  been  steadfastlj  eonaeerated 
to  the  intense  purpose  of  making  the  Best  Piano  that  human  hands  oould  fuhioa. 

3.  The  Tone-Poetry  of  Chopin— 

his  inmost  soul 's  dream -images  are  at  last  perfectly  revealed  through  the  ezqoisite 
tone  shadings  of  Piano  No.  S. 

4.  Start  the  Children  Bight. 

To  accustom  the  delicate  and  maturing  hand  of  the  child  to  the  great  poHi- 
bilities  of  a  properly  built  piano  action,  such  as  Piano  No.  4  poflsesBes,  not  on)y 
facilitates  correct  technique,  but  avoids  the  necessity  of  subsequently  unlearning 
faults  that  retard  correct  advancement. 

5.  Why  pay  $700  to  $800  for  an  Upright  Piano  when  Upright  Style  M  of 
Piano  No.  5  is  offered  for  the  moderate  price  of  $550. 

We  are  able  to  make  this  extraordinary  price  because  of  the  great  number 
of  pianos  we  are  handling  and  because  we  sell  direct  from  factory  to  consumer. 

6.  The  desire  of  so  many  to  have  a  grand  piano  has  induced  most  makers  to 
produce  tiny  '* grands'' — so  little  that  they  serve  only  to  accent  the  value  of  the 
upright.  The  size  of  these  pianos  is  a  concession  to  convenience  and  fashion — 
a  fad — that  does  not  consider  musical  effect.  When  a  piano  is  less  than  5  feet 
10  inches  in  length  it  ceases  to  be  a  grand  piano.  It  is  an  arrested  development. 
It  is  only  a  piece  of  furniture. 

Piano  No.  6  has  all  the  characteristics  of  our  great  concert  grands,  in  modi- 
fied volume.  It  is  a  Real  Grand  Piano:  it  occupies  a  distinctive  position  between 
the  uprights  and  the  larger  grands:  there  is  a  scientific  reason  for  its  size, 
5  fret  10  inches. 

7.  The  2lany  Moods  in  Music  insure  to  more  people  happy,  self -forgetting 
recreation  tlian  auy  otiior  form  of  entertainment. 

The  pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  Piano  No.  7. 
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8.  Where  others  have  failed  to  build  a  small  yet  perfect  Grand  Piano,  meet- 
ing present-day  requirements,  the  House  of  Piano  No.  8,  after  years  of  careful 
research  and  experiment,  has  succeeded  in  producing 

The  World's  Best  Grand  Piano 

in  the  small  size  of 

5  feet,  2  inches. 

9.  The  World's  Greatest  Women  Musicians,  Chaminade,  Carreno,  and Nordica 
use  and  unqualifiedly  endorse  Piano  No,  9. 

10.  It  is  not  through  the  glittering  treble  nor  by  way  of  the  sonorous  bass 
that  a  musician  gets  into  the  tone: 

In  the  Middle  Register  lies  the  soul  of  the  instrument,  from  which  composers 
draw  their  inspiration.  Extreme  octaves  serve  for  brilliancy,  to  color  a  harmony, 
or  to  glorify  a  climax. 

Ck)nsequently  the  Middle  Register  has  been  especially  considered  in  Piano 
No.  10. 

3.    The  Ten  Breakfast  Food  Advertisements 

1.  When  you  want  to  eat  a  mighty  appetizing  breakfast  food  remember 
Breakfast  Food  No.  1. 

Children  can  hardly  wait  for  breakfast;  it's  the  same  with  adults. 

2.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  10,  1909, 
Dr.  Smith,  the  great  medical  authority  on  foods,  says,  about  brain  and  muscle 
building: 

'  *  There  is  one  kind  of  food  that  seems  to  me  of  marked  value  as  a  food  to 
the  brain  and  to  the  whole  body  throughout  childhood  and  adolescence  (youth). 

''This  food  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  the  cereals,  being  richer  in  fats, 
organic  phosphorus  and  lecithins." 

It  is  from  this  cereal,  exclusively,  that  Breakfast  Food  No.  g  is  made. 

3.  Breakfast  Food  No.  S,  when  served  alone,  seems  as  good  as  anything 
can  be. 

But  try  serving  it  in  a  dish  of  Sliced  Bananas. 

Then  judge  if  any  breakfast  dish  was  ever  more  inviting. 

4.  Sometimes  the  men  know  best. 
All  men  like  Breakfast  Food  No.  4. 
Why  not  try  somef 

5.  Lack  of  success  in  life  is  due  to  Mental  Dulnees. 

Mental  Dulness  usually  comes  from  imperfectly  nourished  brains. 
Breakfast  Food  No.  6  is  promptly  digested  and  contains  .the  ingredients 
necessary  for  a  well-nourished  brain. 

6.  Brain-power  is  what  wins  to-day.  Brute  force  can  not  compete  with  well 
nourished  "gray  matter." 

Breakfast  Food  No.  6  is  the  ideal  brain  and  nerve  food.  It  is  quickly 
digested,  and  the  phosphate  of  potash  combines  with  albumen  in  the  system  to 
form  new  brain  and  nerve  cells. 

7.  Did  you  ever  examine  Breakfast  Food  No.  7  through  a  magnifying  glass  f 
Upon  every  granule  will  be  seen  small,  shining  crystals  of  sugar. 

Our  patented  process  alone  brings  about  this  formation  of  sugar  from  the 
starchy  cereal,  thus  providing  the  elements  nature  uses  for  rebuilding  the  brain 
and  nerve  centers. 
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8.  Thanksgiving  Breakfast  would  be  as  cheerless  without  Breakfast  Food 
No.  8  as  the  dinner  would  be  without  the  Turkey. 

9.  Cereals  are  the  food  of  the  ages.  But  never  before  were  these  cereals  put 
into  such  inviting  form. 

It  is  done  by  Professor  White's  process — hj  putting  the  whole  kernels  into 
sealed  steel  tubes.  Then  the  tubes  are  revolved  for  sixty  minutes  in  a  beat  of 
540  degrees. 

The  heat  turns  the  moisture  in  the  grains  to  steam  and  creates  an  enormous 
pressure.  Then  the  tubes  are  opened  and  the  steam  explodes.  Instantly  every 
starch  granule  is  blasted  into  a  myriad  of  particles. 

Imagine  such  a  food.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  wide  demand  for  Breakfoit 
Food  No.  9t 

10.  You  can  improve  your  hedlih  in  30  days  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
Breakfast  Food  No.  10  you  eat. 

Millions  have  found  that  frequent  and  regular  eating  of  this  food  resulted 
in  clearer  skins,  rosier  cheeks,  firmer  muscles,  and  clearer  and  more  active  minds. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  average  judgment  and  the  average  devia- 
tion (A.D.)  of  the  ten  subjects  with  respect  to  the  three  sets  of  ad- 
vertisements. 

Table  V.  states  the  order  of  preference  of  the  actual  ad- 
vertisements used  in  Experiment  I.  and  the  "made-up"  advertise- 
ments based  on  them,  which  were  used  in  Experiment  III.  The 
correlations  between  the  average  judgments  of  the  ten  subjects  in 
Experiment  I.  and  Experiment  III.  indicate  that  the  ** made-up" 
advertisements  are  essentially  different  from  the  actual  advertise- 
ments. Consequently  no  valid  comparison  of  the  two  sets  can  be 
made. 

A  discussion  of  the  data  concerning  the  Vacuum  Cleaner  ad- 
vertisements and  the  Piano  advertisements  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
IV. ;  concerning  Breakfast  Food  advertisements  in  Chapter  V. ;  and 
concerning  Toilet  Soap  advertisements  in  Chapter  VI. 

Section  4.  Picture  vs,  *^Copy''  Advertisements 
Before  passing  on  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  results  from 
these  experiments  let  us  note  a  peculiarity  in  the  data  of  Experi- 
ment II.,  which  is  not  shown  in  the  results  of  Table  III.  An 
analysis  of  the  data  from  the  twenty  Barnard  students  showed  that 
the  group  could  be  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  whose  members 
judged  in  the  main  with  the  subgroup  she  was  in.  Table  VI.  shows 
this  division  on  the  basis  of  their  reaction  to  advertisement  No.  1 
and  the  figures  opposite  each  subject  show  the  deviation  from  the 
individual's  ranking  of  each  advertisement  and  the  average  ranking 
of  the  twenty.  The  algebraic  signs  (+  and  — )  indicate  whether  the 
individual  judgment  ranks  the  advertisement  higher  or  lower  than 
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that  of  the  average.  A  study  of  this  table  reveals  the  striking  fact 
that  as  regards  advertisements  Nos.  1,  2,  7,  8,  and  10  these  two  sub- 
groups react  as  units  and  where  the  first  groups  ranks  the  particular 

TABLE   IV 

Data  fbom  Experiment  III.  oivino  Grades  and  Average  Deviations  for 

THE  Three  Sets  of  Ten  << Made-up"  Advertisements 

VACUiim  Cleaner  Adi.  Piano  Adi.  Breakfast  Food  Adt. 

Ad.  No.       Av.  AD.  Ad.  Na       Av.  AD.  Ad.  No.       Av.  A.D. 

6  4.0  1,6  6  3.6  L9  2  2.7  2.0 
4          4.2          2.2                  2          3.8          1.4                  6          4.2          1.6 

7  4.2  2.4  4  4.7  2.0  3  5.1  2.S 

2  4.3  2.3  10  4.7  2.5  1  6.2  S.2 
1          6.2          1.8                  9          6.0          2.8                  »          6.4  2.5 

3  6.2  2.4  3  6.7  2.8  10  6.9  1.9 
10          6.1          S.S                  6          6.8          1.6                  7          6.9          1.9 

9  6.3  2.0  8  6.6  2.0  6  6.1  2.1 

8  7.0  1.6  1  7.6  2.3  4  7.0  2.4 
6          8.6          1.4                 7          7.7          1.5                 8          7.6  2.1 

TABLE    V 

Order  of  Preference  of  Advertisements  used  in  Experiments  I.  and  III. 

Vacnmn  Cleaner  Ada.  Piano  Adi.  Breakfast  Food  Ada. 

Exp.  I      Exp.  Ill  Exp.  I       Exp.  Ill  Exp.  I       Exp.  Ill 

Position  No.  No.  No.  No.  No.  No. 

1  2  5  8  6  12 

2  4  4  7  2  2  6 

3  6  7  2  4  8  3 

4  7  2  5  10  3  1 

5  3  1  6  9  5  9 

6  9  3  3  3  6  10 

7  8  10  4  5  9  7 

8  10  9  18  4  5 

9  5  8  9  1  7  4 

10  16  10  7  10  8 
Correlation                   +.05                                —.26                                +.33 

advertisement  considerably  above  the  average  judgment  of  the  20, 
the  other  group  ranks  it  considerably  below,  or  vice  versa.  Not  only 
is  this  true  if  the  averages  of  the  groups  are  considered  but  also  if 
we  consider  the  individuals  separately  in  the  groups.  The  differ- 
ences are  great  enough  to  warrant  one  in  supposing  that  the  two 
groups  are  each  composed  of  subjects  who  constantly  judge  in  an 
opposite  manner.  As  regards  the  group  judgments  of  the  other  five 
advertisements  we  find  no  appreciable  difference  in  their  ratings. 
A  study  of  advertisements  Nos.  1,  2,  7,  8,  and  10  shows  that  No.  2 

'The  division  into  two  groups  has  apparently  no  correlation  with  imagery 
nor  scholarship,  if  the  final  mark  in  Psychology  7-8  can  be  interpreted  as  a  judge 
of  the  latter. 
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TABLE   VI 

IdHowiKo  THE  Deviation  between  each  of  the  Subjects'  Judomxkts  and 

THE  Average  Judgments  of  the  20  Subjects  fob  each  of  ths 

Ten  Breakfast  Food  Advertisements 


Sub- 

A 

dvertlsen 

lenti 

jects 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

Na8 

No.  9 

KalO 

A 

—  5.3 

-1-2.9 

—  2.9 

—  2.1 

+  4.2 

+    .2 

+    .5 

—  2.6 

+  2.5 

+  2.7 

B 

—  5.3 

+  2.9 

+  1.2 

+  2.0 

—    .9 

—  1.9 

+    .5 

+  1.4 

—  2.5 

+  8.7 

C 

—  4.3 

+  1.9 

+  1.2 

—    .1 

+    .2 

—  2.9 

+  1.5 

—  3.6 

+  2^ 

+  2.7 

D 

—  4.3 

+  2.9 

+  1.2 

—  4.1 

+  3.2 

+    .2 

+    .5 

—  1.6 

+  4.5 

—  2.4 

E 

—  4.3 

+  1.9 

—   .9 

+  3.0 

—  2.9 

—  1.9 

+    .5 

+  5.4 

—  1.5 

+    .7 

F 

—  3.3 

+  2.9 

+  1.2 

+  2.0 

+    .2 

+    .2 

+  4.5 

—  3.6 

—  2.5 

—  1.4 

G 

—  3.3 

+  2.9 

+    .2 

+  4.0 

—  2.9 

+    .2 

+    .5 

—  2.6 

—    J5 

+  1.7 

H 

—  3.3 

+  2.9 

—  1.9 

—  3.1 

+  4.2 

+  3.2 

+  1.5 

—   .6 

—  3J5 

+    .7 

Av. 

—  4.2 

+  2.6 

—   .1 

+    .2 

+    .7 

—    .4 

+  1.3 

—  1.0 

—    .1 

+  1.0 

I      —   .3     +2.9     +2.2     +3.0    —1.9    —2.9    —   .5     +2.4    —   .5    —5.4 
J      +3.7    —1.2    —2.9    —2.1     —2.9    —   .9    —2.5     +4.4     +3.5     +    .7 


K 

+  3.7 

—  6.2 

+  1.2 

—    .1 

—    .9 

+  3.2 

—   .5 

—   .6 

+  1.5 

—  4.4 

L 

+  3.7 

+  1.9 

—  1.9 

+  1.0 

—  2.9 

—  3.9 

—   .5 

+  3.4 

—  1J5 

+    .7 

M 

+  3.7 

+    .9 

—   .9 

+  4.0 

+  1.2 

—  1.9 

—  1.5 

+  2.4 

—  2.5 

—  5-4 

N 

+  3.7 

—  3.2 

+  1.2 

—  4.1 

+  2.2 

+  1.2 

+    .5 

+  4.4 

—  2.5 

—  8.4 

O 

+  3.7 

—  6.2 

+    .2 

+  1.0 

+    .2 

—   .9 

—  1.5 

+  2.4 

+  3.5 

+  2.7 

P 

+  2.7 

—  6.2 

+  1.2 

—  1.1 

+  1.2 

+  1.2 

—  2.5 

+  1.4 

—  1.5 

+  8.7 

Q 

+  2.7 

—  4.2 

+  3.2 

+  2.0 

+    .2 

+    .2 

+    .5 

—  3.6 

—  2.5 

+  1.7 

B 

+  2.7 

—  4.2 

+  3.2 

—  2.1 

+  2.2 

+  1.2 

—  2.5 

—  3.6 

+  3.5 

—  1.4 

S 

+  1.7 

+  1.9 

+    .2 

—  3.1 

—  2.9 

+  4.2 

—  1.5 

—    .6 

+  1.5 

—  1.4 

T 

+  1.7 

—  5.2 

—  5.9 

+  2.0 

—    .9 

—  1.9 

—   .5 

+    .4 

+  2.5 

+  3.7 

Av. 

+  3.1 

—  2.9 

—    .1 

—    .2 

—    .3 

+  1.0 

—  1.1 

+    .9 

+    .5 

—   J 

and  No.  10  have  no  picture  in  the  advertisement,  No.  1  is  all  picture, 
No.  8  is  three  fourths  picture,  and  No.  7,  although  only  one  half  pic- 
ture, appears  to  me  as  predominantly  a  picture-advertisement,  for  it 
is  the  picture  that  holds  the  attention  and  not  the  reading  matter. 
We  see  now  that,  with  the  exception  of  No.  7,  the  first  group  in 
.Table  VI.  ranks  the  advertisements  ivith  pictures  high  and  the  ad- 
vertisements without  pictures  low,  while  the  second  group  ranks  them 
in  just  the  reverse  manner.  Just  why  this  exception  arises  in  the 
case  of  advertisement  No.  7  is  diflScult  to  say.  It  may  be  that  it 
should  not  be  classed  as  a  predominantly  picture-advertisement.  Or 
that  it  was  reacted  to  by  these  two  groups  on  other  grounds.  Or, 
as  I  believe,  the  exception  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  pref- 
erence is  always  positive  in  nature ;  either  we  like  a  thing  or  we  dis- 
like it.  As  this  advertisement  was  ranked  low  by  the  whole  twenty, 
it  indicates  a  positive  dislike  w^hich  would  result  in  the  first  group 
consciously  ranking  it  lower  than  the  second  group  because  the  pic- 
ture did  not  appeal  to  them.    The  reading-matter  of  the  advertise- 
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ment  on  the  other  hand  did  not  so  strongly  not-appeal  to  the  second 
group  and  was  therefore  not  consciously  judged  poor  but  found  a 
place  between  the  two  extremes. 

Table  VII.  states  in  another  way  the  validity  of  the  division  of 
the  twenty  subjects  into  two  groups.  The  table  gives  the  average  of 
the  correlations  of  six  of  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  subgroups 
with  each  of  the  other  nineteen  subjects.  (These  subgroups  of  six 
happened  to  be  the  first  six  in  each  group  as  originally  arranged.) 
The  averages  show  but  one  exception  to  the  fact  that  each  subject  of 
the  twelve  so  considered  correlates  higher  with  the  various  members 
of  her  group  than  with  the  members  of  the  other  group.  I  might 
add  that  exceptions  in  the  individual  correlations  are  rare. 

As  will  be  noted  frequently  in  the  following  chapters,  this  is  a 
very  common  phenomenon  and,  I  understand,  advertising  men  are 
familiar,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with  this  fact.  As  a  practical  sug- 
gestion it  would  seem  then  that  the  ''ideal"  advertisement  should 
consist  of  half  picture  and  half  **copy,"  so  as  to  catch  the  attention 
and  hold  the  interest  of  both  groups  of  readers. 

TABLE    Vn 

Showing  the  Average  of  the  Oobrelations  between  each  or  Six  Members 

OF  THE  Two  Subgroups  with  All  the  other  Members  or  these  Groups 

Ayengs  Correlation  Avenge  Correlation 

With  Her  With  the  With  Her  With  the 

Subjeeti         OwnOroop        Other  Group  Subjects        Own  Group         Other  Group 

0  +.54  —.13  J  +.30  —.19 

D  +.31  —.17  K  +.24  —.40 

E  +.25  —.09  O  +.23  —.22 

P  +.49  —.09  P  +.31  —.28 

G  +.46  +.02  Q  +.26  —.04 

H  +.38  —.20  T  +.11  +.20 

Av.  "+50  ^^32     •  Av.  +.24  ^^16 


CHAPTER  IV 
Vacuum  Cleaner  and  Piano  Advebtisbments 

Section  1.    Consideration  of  the  Data  Concerning  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Advertisements 

The  results  (see  Table  III.  and  also  Plate  I.  for  illustrations  of 
the  advertisements)  do  not  show  any  very  decided  preferences.  The 
group  of  ten  subjects  ranks  advertisements  No.  1  and  No.  7  with  posi- 
tions of  3.3  and  3.6;  Nos.  4,  3,  10,  5,  and  8  with  positions  from  5.3 
to  5.8 ;  while  Nos.  6,  9,  and  2  are  rated  considerably  lower,  t.  e.,  6.6, 
6.9,  and  6.9  respectively.  The  group  of  twenty  Barnard  students 
rate  Nos.  2, 1, 10,  7,  9,  4,  3,  and  8  between  4.5  and  5.6  and  place  Nos. 
5  and  6  considerably  lower,  t.  e.,  6.7  and  7.1  respectively. 

Advertisements  Nos.  1,  7,  and  8  consist  of  a  good  large  **  relevant 
cut'*  with  '* reason-why*'  reading  matter.  The  first  two  are  ranked 
first  and  second  by  the  men  and  second  and  fourth  by  the  women. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  that  they  are  preferred  to  the  others  by  the 
thirty  judges.  Advertisement  No.  8,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ranked 
seventh  by  the  men  and  eighth  by  the  women.  Its  superlative  lan- 
guage (**the  most  wonderful  Cleaning  Device  the  World  has  Ever 
Known/*  etc.)  probably  accounts  for  its  position. 

Advertisement  No.  2,  which  is  actually  the  second  page  of  a  two- 
page  advertisement  in  which  No.  1  is  the  other  page,  was  ranked 
on  an  average  last  by  the  men  and  first  by  the  women.  But  when  we 
consider  the  judgments  of  the  women  in  detail  we  find  that  12  of 
them  gave  it  a  rank  between  first  and  fourth,  while  the  other  8  gave 
it  a  position  between  sixth  and  tenth.  This  is  another  example  of 
the  curious  phenomenon  discussed  in  Chapter  III.,  namely  that  ap- 
proximately half  of  these  20  women  judge  a  picture  advertisement 
high  and  a  non-picture  advertisement  low,  while  the  other  half  judge 
them  in  just  the  reverse  manner.  Advertisement  No.  2  stands,  conse- 
quently, first  in  the  judgment  of  12  women  of  the  group  of  20  and  of 
3  of  the  group  of  10  men  and  last  in  the  judgment  of  the  other  15 
of  the  two  groups.  Advertisements  Nos.  4,  3,  10,  5,  and  9  have 
smaller  and  less  clear-cut  pictures.  They  are  grouped  approximately 
together  and  about  the  mid-point  (5.5).  The  data  present  no  clear 
preference  between  them. 

Advertisement  No.  6  depicts  the  factory  and  a  statement  of  the 
''tremendous  success"  that  has  accompanied  their  business.     The 
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advertisement  is  ranked  eighth  by  the  men  and  last  by  the  women. 
It  is  clear  that  ita  appeal  is  the  least  effective  of  all  the  ten. 

A  casual  inspection  of  the  ten  advertisements  shows  that  they  are 
very  complex  in  their  make-tip  and  suggest  a  great  mtmber  of  mo- 
tives, and  a  study  of  the  introspections  showg  that  the  different  indi- 
viduals were  conschush/  influenced  some  by  one,  some  by  another  of 
these  motives.  Consider,  for  example,  these  introspections  of  sub- 
jects who  ranked  No.  2  as  first:  '* Cheap,  price  only  one  dollar,  there- 
fore, if  not  good,  not  much  would  be  lost.*'  ** Guaranteed — respon- 
sible firm,  claims  to  do  a  lot  of  work*"  "Appealed  to  me  on  account 
of  the  detailed  description  of  the  uses  of  the  cleaner  and  the  guaran- 
tee given,**  **I  think  the  pictures  influenced  me  considerably  here 
because  I  could  see  probably  how  the  thing  worked."  ** Gives  good 
plausible  reasons  why  you  need  a  cleaner,  and  why  one  of  this  partic- 
ular kind. "  *  *  Makes  it  worth  while  to  buy  one — gives  good  guaran- 
tee."  On  the  other  hand,  the  introspections  are  well-nigh  unanimous 
in  their  condemnation  of  No.  6.  **Poor  picture;  factory  argument 
tiresome/'  "Unattractive  picture  and  much  uninteresting  reading- 
matter."  '* Never  like  advertisements  to  make  apologies  for  not 
being  able  to  meet  demand — does  not  ring  true.*'  ''Too  monotonous 
and  uninteresting,'*  etc.  *^ 

Turning  now  to  the  data  from  Experiment  IIL  (given  in  Table 
lY.)  we  note  that  advertisement  No.  6  is  again  most  decisively 
ranked  last.  Evidently  an  appeal  based  on  the  size  of  the  factory  or 
the  number  of  sales  does  not  interest  or  arouse  the  imagination  of 
these  subjects  as  compared  with  the  other  appeals.  The  predomi- 
nating motives  in  the  advertisements,  which  were  given  first,  second, 
and  third  places,  were  ** light  weight,*'  ''easily  adjusted/'  '* easily 
operated,*'  'Vmore  effective  than  a  broom/*  and  "saves  carpet/* 
Then  come  the  motives  of  price:  '* guarantee/'  **tnstallinent  plan/' 
and  **as  cheap  as  present  methods/'  And  finally,  in  the  advertise- 
ments ranked  sixth  to  ninth  appear  motives  of  '*dust  and  dirt/' 
'* cleanliness/*  ''health/'  and  **the  saving  of  effort  or  work/'  We 
have  here  a  progression  from  the  specific  reasons  why  a  certain 
cleaner  should  be  purchased  to  the  general  reasons  why  any 
cleaner  should  be  purchased.  Whether  such  a  progression  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  judges  is  hard  to  say.  Such  a  ranking  of  motives  is, 
however,  of  great  value  if  we  have  in  mind  the  selling  of  a  particu- 
lar vacuum  cleaner.  The  advertisement  that  sells  its  competitors' 
goods  as  well  as  its  own  is  hardly  a  ''howling  success/' 
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Section  2.    Consideration  of  the  Data  Concerning  Piano  Advertise* 

meyits 

Very  little  reliance  can  be  put  upon  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  data  on  Piano  advertisements.  (See  Table  III.  for  the  data 
and  Plate  II.  for  illustrations  of  the  advertisements.)  The  average 
judgments  show  that  the  preferences  are  slight,  while  the  average 
deviations  are  in  a  number  of  cases  very  large,  showing  that  there 
was  no  unanimity  of  judgment  among  the  subjects.  Advertisement 
No.  8  was  the  only  advertisement  that  did  not  receive  one  judgment 
for  first  position  and  all  of  the  ten  received  at  least  one  judgment  for 
last  place.  The  correlation  between  the  judgments  of  the  two 
groups  of  subjects  is  but  +  .114."  That  such  should  be  the  case 
seems  to  the  writer  one  of  the  strong  proofs  of  the  validity  of  the 
whole  method  of  procedure.  The  advertisements  are  complex  and 
very  much  alike  with  the  exception  of  No.  9  and  No.  3.  This  the  re- 
sults indicate.  The  article  advertised  is  one  which  is  not  bought 
at  the  instance  of  any  one  advertisement.  Moreover,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, none  of  the  subjects  used  in  the  experiment  had  ever  bought  a 
piano  nor  was  in  a  position  to  do  so  at  that  time.  Under  such  con- 
ditions one  should  not  expect  decisive  results  and  we  do  not  get  theuL 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  points  which  are 
worth  while  to  note.  The  two  Everett  Piano  advertisements,  No.  9 
and  No.  3,  were  ranked  last  by  both  groups.  Introspections  from 
subjects  who  ranked  them  high  are  as  follows:  *'I  liked  those  ad- 
vertisements best  with  artistic  pictures  and  those  containing  the 
opinions  of  great  artists  who  use  the  pianos."  **I  ranked  it  second 
because  it  was  endorsed  by  artists  whose  opinion  one  would  be  very 
likely  to  respect"  **The  words  *  Everett  Tone  is  the  Heart  of 
Harmony'  with  the  simple  pictures  of  Chaminade,  Carreno,  and 
Nordica — 'the  World's  Greatest  Woman  Composer,  Pianist,  and 
Singer,  respectively'  made  me  give  this  advertisement  first  place. 
It  was  straightforward,  plain,  and  convincing  with  none  of  the  'Thia 
is  the  best,  the  one,  and  the  only  genuine,'  etc."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  larger  number  of  subjects  are  not  attracted  by  such  an  argu- 
ment. For  example,  **  Simply  the  fact  that  Chaminade,  Carreno, 
and  Nordica  used  the  Everett  Piano  is  no  reason  why  I  should  want 
to  possess  one."  ** Publishing  the  picture  of  a  few  artists  does  not 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  value  of  the  piano."  ''Nothing  in  an  advertise- 
ment makes  it  appeal  less  to  me  than  the  mention  of  those  people 
who  use  the  article."  ** Stupid,  sentimental  (Everett  tone,  heart  of 
harmony),  inartistic,  pretentious,  basing  its  appeal  on  the  judgment 

'By  the  formula  1  —  (62d»/n(n*  —  1))  as  given  in  Myer's  "Text  Book 
of  Experimental  Psychology,"  p.  131. 
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of  those,  who  have  probably  been  paid  to  give  it  favorably.  It  gives 
the  impression  of  fraud."  *'No.  3  a  stupid  advertisement,  neither 
the  reading  nor  the  picture  appealed  to  me.  Picture  didn't  mean 
anything.*' 

The  response  to  three  of  these  advertisements  shows  a  sex  differ- 
ence. Advertisement  No.  6,  the  only  advertisement  composed  of  all 
reading  matter  (except  a  very  sm^l  cut),  was  ranked  first  by  the 
women  and  eighth  by  the  men.  (Nine  women  ranked  it  very  high 
and  two  women  ranked  it  very  low.)  Whether  it  was  the  name  of 
the  piano— Steinway — or  whether  it  was  some  other  factor  which 
caused  it  to  appeal  to  the  women  is  difiScult  to  state.  Advertisement 
No.  4,  the  Knabe  Baby  Grand  advertisement,  and  No.  8,  the  Kranich 
and  Bach  advertisement,  were  ranked  first  and  second,  respectively, 
by  the  men  and  eight  and  seventh,  respectively,  by  the  women. 

Advertisement  No.  1  is  ranked  second  by  the  women  and  third  by 
the  men.  It  is  a  Chickering  advertisement  displaying  a  grand  piano 
in  a  beautiful  parlor  with  a  portentous  staircase  ascending  to  the 
left.  Scott*  concludes  that  this  type  is  the  ideal  Piano  advertisement 
associating,  as  it  does,  the  Chickering  Piano  with  an  '' atmosphere  of 
cultured  refinement  and  elegance."  A  Steinway  Miniature  Grand 
advertisement,  without  a  picture  is  preferred  to  it  by  the  women, 
while  a  Kranich  and  Bach  ** Start  the  Children  Right"  advertise- 
ment and  a  Enabe  half-page  cut  advertisement  are  preferred  to  it 
by  the  men.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  average  first  in  posi- 
tion for  the  entire  thirty  subjects. 

From  Experiment  III.  (see  Table  IV.)  we  see  that  advertisement 
No.  7  was  ranked  last  in  that  experiment  while  in  Experiments  I. 
and  II.,  where  the  actual  advertisements  were  shown,  it  was  ranked 
much  higher.  As  it  appears  in  Experiment  III.,  it  consisted  simply 
of  a  direct  quotation  of  the  first  paragraph  and  the  last  half  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  actual  advertisement.  The  advertisement 
is  evidently  robbed  of  its  strength  by  the  elimination  of  the  picture. 
The  aim  of  the  advertisement  is  to  appeal  to  the  pleasure  obtained 
from  possessing  such  an  instrument  and  thus  stimulate  desire  for  it. 
Such  appeals,  the  writer  believes,  are  the  strongest  for  the  creation 
of  prospective  buyers.  Other  appeals  are  necessary,  however,  to 
insure  the  sale  of  the  specific  brand. 

■W.  D.  Scott,  "The  Psychology  of  Advertismg,"  pp.  194-195. 


CHAPTER  V 

Consideration  of  Breakfast  Food  Appbai^ 

The  following  experiment  on  Breakfast  Pood  advertisements  was 
80  planned  as  to  avoid  the  difiSeulties  encountered  in  the  exx>erimenti 
of  Chapters  III.  and  IV.  The  scheme  of  ''made-up*'  advertisements 
in  those  chapters  was  amplified  so  that  they  should  more  nearly  re- 
semble actual  advertisements.  In  doing  so  it  was  necessary  to 
broaden  the  appeals  in  order  to  make  them  more  comparable  with 
business  conditions,  but  in  doing  this  it  becomes  more  difiScult  to 
accurately  ascertain  the  value  of  any  one  appeal  specifically.  In 
this  regard  there  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided — ^first,  the  statem^it 
of  pure  appeals  and  nothing  else,  and  second,  the  use  of  actual  ad- 
vertisements with  their  many  appeals.  In  the  former  case  we  no 
longer  have  advertisements  to  deal  with  and  so  frustrate  our  aim, 
while  in  the  second  case,  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  our  own  or  col- 
lective opinion  as  to  just  which  one  of  the  many  appeals  in  the  ad- 
vertisement is  the  dominating  one  and  also  what  is  the  force  of  the 
other  appeals.  Such  a  situation  is  as  difficult  to  determine  as  the 
original  question. 

A  set  of  twenty  advertisements  was  prepared  based  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  actual  Breakfast  Pood  advertisements.  In  many 
cases  phrases  or  whole  sentences  were  quoted,  while  in  other  cases  the 
writer  arranged  the  sentences  endeavoring  throughout  to  follow  the 
phrasing  characteristic  of  such  advertisements.  Each  ** made-up" 
advertisement  was  typewritten  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  The 
twenty  sheets  were  given  to  the  subject  together  with  a  sheet  of 
^* directions."  These  typewritten  instructions  were  used  to  insure 
as  uniform  an  approach  to  the  sorting  of  the  advertisements  as  was 
possible.    Following  are  the  ** Directions"  that  were  used: 

DntECTIONS 

Read  through  the  twenty  advertisements  and  then  sort  them  into  five  piles 
according  to  their  **  persuasiveness. "  Pile  No.  1  will  represent  the  most  per- 
suasive, No.  2  the  next,  etc.,  with  pile  No.  5  as  the  least  persuasive. 

When  the  above  is  completed  sort  each  pile  as  to  their  persuasiveness  with 
respect  to  themselves.  When  you  are  through  with  the  five  piles  you  will  have 
the  twenty  arranged  in  a  descending  series  of  merit  as  to  persuasiveness.. 

The  most  persuasive  advertisement  will  show  the  article  you  would  choose 
out  of  the  twenty  if  you  had  to  base  your  choice  solely  upon  the  information 
supplied  you  in  the  twenty  advertisements. 

30 
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The  subjects  consisted  of  29  women  and  21  men.  Of  these  there 
were  among  the  women  22  undergraduate  and  3  graduate  students 
and  4  who  were  not  in  college,  and  among  the  men  11  undergraduate 
and  8  graduate  students  and  2  who  were  not  in  college.  All  the 
undergraduates  were  juniors  or  seniors  at  Barnard  or  Columbia  col- 
lege. The  study  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  twenty  appeals  is 
consequently  based  on  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  college  men  and 
women.  The  relation  of  the  judgments  of  such  a  class  of  persons  as 
compared  with  other  groups  of  individuals  is  discussed  at  length  in 
Chapter  VI. 

Following  are  the  twenty  advertisements  used  in  the  experiment. 

Breakfast  Food  No.  1 

When  you  want  to  eat  a  mighty  appetizing  breakfast  food  remember  Break- 
fast Food  No.  1. 

Children  can  hardly  wait  for  breakfast;  it's  the  same  with  adults — ^it's 
so  good. 

Bbeakfast  Food  No.  2 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  10,  1909, 
Dr.  F.  E.  Smith,  the  great  medical  authority  on  foods,  said, — 

''There  is  one  kind  of  cereal  that  seems  to  me  of  marked  value  as  a  food« 
It  is  from  this  cereal,  exclusively,  that  Breakfast  Food  No.  2  is  made. 

<  <  I  most  heartily  recommend  its  use  for  all. ' ' 

Bbsakpast  Food  No.  3 
Do  you  like  Bananas? 

Try  serving  some  Breakfast  Food  No.  3  in  a  dish  of  sliced  bananas. 
Then  judge  if  they  do  not  increase  your  enjoyment  of  the  bananas  and 
furnish  you  with  a  delightful  breakfast  dish. 

Bseakpast  Food  No.  4 
Sometimes  the  men  know  best. 

Most  men  like  Breakfast  Food  No.  4  while  traveling. 
Why  not  try  some  at  home  and  let  the  rest  of  the  family  judge  f 

Breakfast  Food  No.  5 
Lack  of  success  in  life  is  due  to  Mental  Dulness. 
Mental  Dulness  usually  comes  from  imperfectly  nourished  brains. 
Breakfast  Food  No.  5  is  promptly  digested  and  contains  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  a  well-nourished  brain. 

Breakfast  Food  No.  6 
Breakfast  Food  No.  6  is  the  ideal  hrain  and  nerve  food.     It  is  quickly 
digested,  and  the  phosphate  of  potash  combines  with  albumen  in  the  system  to 
form  new  brain  and  nerve  cells. 

Breakfast  Food  No.  7 
Did  you  ever  examine  Breakfast  Food  No.  7  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
Upon  every  granule  will  be  seen  small  shining  crystals  of  sugar. 
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Oar  patented  proeeas  alone  brings  about  the  formation  of  angmr  from  tbe 
starebj  eereal,  thu  proTiding  the  elements  Nature  uses  for  our  nourishment 

Bbxakfast  Food  No.  8 
ThoMktgimng  Breakfast  would  be  as  cheerless  withoat  Breakfast  Food  No.  8 
as  the  dinner  would  be  without  the  Turkey. 

BaiAKPAST  Food  No.  9 

Never  before  were  cereals  put  into  such  f onn. 

It  is  done  bj  Professor  White's  process — by  patting  the  idiole  kernels  into 
sealed  steel  tubes.  Then  the  tubes  are  revolyed  for  sixty  minntea  in  a  heat  of 
640  degrees. 

The  heat  turns  the  moisture  in  the  grains  to  steam  and  creates  an  oior- 
mous  pressure.  Then  the  tubes  are  opened  and  the  steam  explodes.  Instantlj 
erery  starch  granule  is  blasted  into  a  mjriad  particles. 

Such  is  Breakfast  Food  No.  9. 

Bbxakfast  Food  No.  10 

You  can  improve  your  health  in  30  days  bj  increasing  the  amount  of  Break- 
fast Food  No.  10  jou  eat 

Those  that  have  done  this  have  found  that  frequent  and  regular  eating  of 
this  food  resulted  in  clearer  skins,  rosier  cheeks,  firmer  musdes,  and  clearer  and 
more  active  minds. 

Bbxakfast  Food  No.  11 

Brain-power  is  what  trtiw  to-day.  Brute  force  can  not  compete  with  well- 
nourished  gray  matter. 

Do  you  want  to  be  a  swicess  in  lifef  Do  you  want  to  reach  the  top  of  your 
profession  f    Then  note — 

Breakfast  Food  No.  11  has  been  especially  designed  to  meet  the  enormoos 
demands  our  civilization  makes  upon  our  mental  activities.  Its  regular  use  for 
breakfast  will  go  far  toward  that  success  in  life. 

Breakfast  Food  No.  12 

Breakfast  Food  No.  12  is  sold  from  60  degrees  North  Latitude— Norway — 
to  45  degrees  South  Latitude — New  Zealand. 

In  every  village  and  city  in  all  that  great  region  you  will  find  feUow-beings 
eating  it  for  breakfast. 

1847,    Bbeakfast  Food  No.  13.    1910 

For  many  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  selling  our 
breakfast  food.  Our  growth  in  business  has  been  slow  and  steady,  based  on  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  our  customers. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  greatly  increase  our  business  and  so  resort  to 
advertising.  But  our  ideal  still  remains  of  rendering  complete  satisfaction  to 
each  customer  and  thereby  keeping  his  trade  for  life. 

A  $2.00  SouvENiE  Silver  Spoon  Free 
Send  us  10  of  our  trade-marks  cut  from  the  paper  package  of  Breakfast 
Food  No.  14  and  ten  cents  (for  packing  and  carriage).    We  will  send  you  a 
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beautiful  silver  souvenir  spoon  of  the  old  Mission  Dolores  of  Calif omia.  You 
can  get  this  pattern  only  from  us. 

The  spoon  is  genuine  Soger's  extra  plate.  Bought  in  any  store  it  would 
cost  you  $2.00. 

We  make  this  offer  in  order  to  get  jou  into  the  habit  of  using  our  Break- 
fast Food.    Once  you  commence  we  know  you  will  never  stop. 

BBEAKfAST  Food  No.  15 
Baydl  Patrons  BoyMy     is     in     a 

King  Edward  VU.  position  to  know  and 

Emperor  Wilhelm.  secure  the  best  article 

King  of  Spain.  of  its   kind  in   every 

Tsar  of  Bussia.  department   of  manu- 

Queen  of  Norway.  facture. 

King  of  Portugal  Can    any    intending 

purchaser     afford     to 
overlook  this  most  remarkable  indorsement  and  convincing  testimonial  to  the 
superior  merits  of  Breakfast  Food  No.  16  f 

BBEAKfAST  Food  No.  16 
Prepared  in  clean  kitchens,  by  clean  people,  with  c^ean  equipment. 
Ouaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  Law  of  June  30,  1906. 
Thousands  of  visitors  annually  witness  its  preparation  in  our  model  kitchens. 

Breakfast  Food  No.  17 

Patronize  Rome  Industries. 

Breakfast  Food  No.  17  is  manufactured  by  us  in  this  your  home  city.  We 
employ  hundreds  of  employees  who  live  here  and  help  make  this,  your  city, 
prosperous. 

Prefer  our  breakfast  food  to  similar  brands  made  elsewhere  and  help  us  in 
our  business  and  in  so  doing  help  every  one  else  living  here. 

Bbsakfast  Food  No.  18 

''I  used  Breakfast  Food  No.  18  throughout  my  African  hunting  expedition; 
no  better  ever  made." 

Extract  from  Theodore  Boosevelt's  own  account  of  his  African  Expedition. 
(October  Scrihner's,  page  403.) 

Breakfast  Food  No.  19 

While  other  Combinations  have  increased  prices  to  the  consumer,  our  re- 
markable purchasing  power,  modem  labor-saving  equipment,  and  skilled  work- 
men have  combined  to  lower  prices  on  Breakfast  Food  No.  19. 

No  need  for  you  to  pay  12^  to  25  cents  a  package  for  breakfast  foods, 
when  we  can  give  you  equally  good  for  10  cents. 

Breakfast  Food  No.  20 

The  World's  Finest  Manufactory  and  the  Largest  Building  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  Breakfast  Foods  is  our  Manufacturing 
Home. 

This  great  building  faces  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  In  Chicago,  America's 
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finest  boulevard,  is  six  stories  in  height,  and  extends  the  length  of  a  block  i 
Ohio  to  Ontario  Streets. 

This  is  where  Breakfast  Food  No.  20  is  made. 

Table  VIII.  gives  the  results  from  the  50  subjects.  The 
vertisements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  preference  figured  fi 
the  median  judgments.  The  medians  are  given  with  their  quart 
(Q) ^  and  probable  errors  (P.E.) .  The  P.  E.  is  figured  from  the  ai 
age  deviation  (A.D.)  using  the  formula,  P.E.  =  .845  A.D.  ' 
average  judgment  is  also  given  and  its  P.E.  figured  from  the  A 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  considerable  variability  in  1 
group  of  subjects  with  respect  to  the  relative  superiority  of  the  i 
ferent  advertisements.  This  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  expected  as 
the  appeals  used  in  this  series  are  in  use  for  foodstuffs  and  practicf 
all  for  breakfast  foods  and  consequently  all  should  have  considers 
''pulling-power."  This  fact  would  seem  su£9cient  proof  for 
assertion  that  all  the  twenty  lie  some  distance  above  the  zero  pc 
of  persuasiveness.  If  this  point  could  be  determined  in  some  m 
ner  we  would  then  be  able  to  state  in  actual  quantities  the  merits 
the  several  advertisements.  But  such  a  result  will  only  be  attai] 
after  many  experiments  coupled  with  extensive  records  obtained 
actual  business.  That  there  are  advertisements  which  would  : 
below  the  zero  point  seems  certain  to  the  writer.  A  tooth-paste 
vertisement  painted  on  bill-boards  about  Peekskill  during  1910  ( 
played  a  certain  negro  minstrel  in  most  outlandish  costume.     O 

head  was  the  statement  that  he  always  used Tooth-Pa 

Tooth-paste  in  a  tube  is  now  associated  in  the  writer's  mind  with 
repulsive  figure  and  he  will  probably  never  use  any  such  brand 
cause  of  the  accompanying  emotion  of  disgust. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  order  Ta 
VIII.  is  corroborated  in  Tables  III.  and  IV.  In  one  or  two  cai 
e.  g.,  advertisements  No.  11  and  No.  5  of  Table  VIII.  and  the  c 
responding  advertisements — No.  6  and  No.  5 — of  the  latter  tables, 
find  a  more  decided  difference  in  the  order  of  merit  in  the  prelij 
nary  experiments  than  here.  In  this  particular  case  the  pictures 
Experiment  I.  gave  a  far  better  representation  of  the  ** Success"  a 
** Mental  Dulness"  appeals  than  did  the  ** write-up"  of  this  exp^ 

**'In  so  far  as  the  measurements  are  distributed  symmetrically  about 
median,  tlie  P.E.  calculated  directly  will  be  the  same  as  the  distance  from 
central  tendency  reached  by  counting  off  in  either  direction  25  per  cent,  of 
cases."    This  latter  measure  is  the  quartile.    As  the  distribution  of  judgm< 
for  many  of  these  advertisements  is  not  symmetrical  the  quartile  is  given 
well  as  the  P.E.    The  quartile  averages  .44  of  a  position  greater  than  the  T 
with  these  data.      (See  Thorndike,  ** Mental  and  Social  Measurements/' 
7S-79.) 
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TABLE    VIII 

G&ADE8  AND  DEVIATIONS  IN  TERMS  OF  PBOBABLE  EBBOR  AND  QUABTILB  OF 

20  Breakfast  Food  Advertising  Appeals 
Ad.  No.  Median  Q.  P.E.  ATerage  P.E. 
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ment.  The  wide  divergence  in  Experiment  III.  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ten  subjects  while  sorting  the  advertisements  in 
that  experiment  recalled  to  some  extent  the  pictures  used  in  Experi- 
ment I.  which  they  had  sorted  some  time  before. 

From  the  data  of  Table  VIII.  it  is  apparent  that  advertisement 
No.  16  is  rated  first.  Advertisement  No.  2  has  about  9  chances  in 
1,000  of  being  rated  as  high  as  No.  16 ;  the  remaining  advertisements 
have  less  than  1  chance  of  so  being  rated.  Advertisements  Nos.  11, 
3,  1,  and  6  are  rated  practically  equal,  having  less  than  50  chances 
in  1,000  of  being  rated  as  high  as  No.  2.  Advertisement  No.  10  is 
rated  nearly  as  high  as  these  four.  The  five  advertisements  Nos.  5, 
7,  13,  18,  and  19  stand  half-way  between  No.  10  and  No.  9  with,  on 
the  whole,  less  than  80  chances  in  1,000  of  being  rated  as  high  as 
the  former  or  as  low  as  the  latter.  The  remaining  advertisements 
have  the  following  approximate  chances  in  1,000  of  being  rated  as 
high  as  the  position  of  the  advertisement  just  preceding  it  in  the 
scale:  No.  12,  229  chances;  No.  8,  126  chances;  No.  4  and  No.  17,  156 
chances;  No.  20,  78  chances;  and  No.  14,  4  chances.  The  appeals 
rank  then  in  the  following  order:  ** Cleanliness"  is  clearly  first; 
** Doctor's  recommendation,"  clearly  second;  **An  Aid  to  Success 
in  Life,"  ** Taste,"  and  ** Health"  tie  for  third  place;  ''Sold  by  re- 
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liable  firm,"  ''Recommendation  of  Roosevelt,'*  and  ** Cheap''  tit 
fourth  place;  then  follow  "Process  of  Manafactore,"  **Sold  Ei 
where, ' "  *  Patronize  Home  Industry, "  * '  Royalty, "  "  Magnificent 
tory,"  and  finally  ''Souvenir  Spoon,"  which  is  deariy  last  of  alL 

Let  us  now  consider  the  advertisements  in  detaiL 

Advertisement  No.  16,  based  on  Heinze's  general  appea 
cleanliness,  was  rated  first  of  the  twenty  appeals.  There  is  no 
ference  here  between  men  and  women;  65  per  cent,  of  each  rat 
fifth  or  better  and  only  7  per  cent  rated  it  below  twelfth  posil 
It  is  certainly  an  exceedingly  strong  appeal  and,  as  will  be  sh 
later,  stands  first  for  soap  advertisements.  An  excellent  exampl 
this  appeal  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  Ouil 
"Soda  Crackers  Safe  from  Contamination.  Uneeda  Biscnit,  in  t 
dust-tight,  moisture-proof  package,  are  protected  against  all  t 
harmful  elements  to  which  bulk  soda  crackers  are  open — dust,  ge: 
dampness,  odors,  handling,  and  even  insects.  Maybe  you've  8el< 
thought  about  the  matter.  Maybe  you've  never  realized  as  yoi 
tried  to  eat  a  tasteless,  tough,  ordinary  cracker,  what  nndeanli 
and  deterioration  it  has  gone  through." 

Watson*  would  identify  this  appeal  under  the  more  general 
of  hygiene.  The  results  of  this  experiment  all  go  to  show  that 
mere  appeal  of  "cleanliness"  is  much  stronger  than  that 
"health."  It  is  not  denied  that  they  are  related  but  rather  i 
claimed  that  the  former  is  connected  from  earliest  childhood  ^ 
innumerable  habits  of  thought  and  action  whereas  the  later  is 
definitely  associated  with  daily  life  and  hence  weaker  in  its  effc 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  advertisement  was  meant  to  mei 
emphasize  the  central  theme  of  cleanliness  but  it  undoubtedly  ai 
materially  in  also  convincing  the  reader  of  the  sincerity  of  the  cc 
This  is  a  very  important  factor — to  the  writer's  mind,  the  most 
portant  factor  in  all  advertisements.  Such  a  policy,  as  that 
Heinze,  where  35,000  persons  visit  his  plant  yearly,  must  "prod 
a  thorough  confidence  in  the  cleanliness  and  general  worth  of 
products  upon  the  part  of  the  buying  public.  * ' 

The  relation  between  the  appeal  of  cleanliness  and  that  of  U 
is  brouofht  out  very  well  by  Scott.'  "The  manner  in  which  the 
vironment  fuses  with  an  article  and  determines  its  value  is  well 
lustrated  by  food  in  a  restaurant.  The  food  may  be  of  the  very  1 
quality  and  the  preparation  may  have  been  faultless,  yet  if  the  s< 
ice  is  poor — if  the  waiter's  linen  is  dirty  and  his  manner  slovenly 

*C.  L.  Watson,  '*The  Hygienic  Idea  in  Advertising  CJopy,"  Printer's 
July  14,  1910. 

•W.  D.  Scott,  ''Theory  of  Advertising,"  p.  101. 
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the  food  does  not  taste  good  and  is  not  appetizing.  You  may  reason 
out  that  the  waiter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
food  and  that  his  linen  has  not  come  into  contact  with  it,  but  all  your 
reasoning  will  do  you  but  little  good.  The  idea  of  dirty  linen  and 
this  particular  food  are  in  your  mind  indissolubly  united,  and  now, 
instead  of  thinking  of  food  in  the  abstract,  you  are  compelled  to 
think  of  food  in  this  particular  relationship,  and  the  result  is  any- 
thing but  appetizing." 

Advertisements  Nos.  3,  1,  and  8*  (ranked  fourth,  fifth,  and  fif- 
teenth) may  be  considered  together  for  they  are  the  only  advertise- 
ments of  the  twenty  that  appeal  directly  to  the  taste  of  the  food.  A 
careful  survey  not  only  of  the  Breakfast  Pood  advertisements  but 
also  of  all  food  advertisements  will  show  that  this  ''taste"  appeal 
is  little  used.  ''Grape-Nuts  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  eat  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  lobes  of  the  brain  and  thereby  make  more  money. 
Heinze  thinks  we  choose  our  foods  chiefly  to  avoid  benzoate.  The 
breakfast  food  folks  and  the  coffee  substituters  spend  most  of  their 
money  on  considerations  of  health  or  the  high  cost  of  living.  Kel- 
logg dwells  on  the  sincere  flattery  of  his  imitators.  Armour  spends 
a  good  deal  of  space  on  his  spoons.  Walter  Baker,  until  very 
recently,  has  advertised  his  laurels  rather  than  his  excellent 
goods, '"^  etc. 

Our  data,  as  shown  in  Table  IX.,  suggests  that  there  are  three 
general  types  of  persons,  those  who  respond  to  "taste"  appeals, 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  such  appeals,  and  those  who  consider 
them  with  suspicion.  The  table  shows  22  of  the  50  subjects  as  be- 
longing to  the  first  group  and  9  belonging  to  the  third.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  50  appear  under  the  second  group.  The  first  and  last 
group,  as  shown  in  this  table,  are  quite  constant  in  their  attitude 
towards  all  three  of  the  advertisements.  Introspections  also  ap- 
parently support  such  a  division.  The  first  group  "prefers  taste 
and  well-known  authority,"  "eats  bananas  with  breakfast  food," 
considers  No.  3  "an  honest  advertisement"  and  says  that  it  "ap- 
peals most."  In  the  third  group  we  find  these  advertisements  re- 
ferred to  as  "bombast"  or  having  "no  appeal"  and  "slight  associa- 
tion," etc.    There  is  a  much  closer  relationship  between  the  judg- 

*  The  original  of  advertisement  No.  8  (see  No.  8  in  Experiment  I.  shown  in 
Plate  III)  was  of  coarse  only  ran  in  November  nambers  of  the  monthly  magazines 
and  hence  might  not  be  expected  to  be  a  particalarly  strong  appeal  except  at 
Thanksgiving  time.  It  was  ased  becaase  of  the  difficalty  of  finding  other  direct 
appeals  to  the  taste. 

•8.  H.  Page,  ** Writing  Appetite  into  Copy,"  Pnnier's  Ink,  Jaly  14,  1910. 
A  most  interesting  article  and  one  which  considers  many  of  the  points  broaght 
oat  in  this  section. 
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JUDOMKNTS   OF   **TA8TE 

No.  1, 

Group  ranking  No,  1  high 

Bobjects 

No.1 

No.  S          No.  8 

MA 

6               7 

PA 

8             10 

MB 

4             16 

PB 

20*             3 

PC 

16              3 

PD 

2 

1              3 

PE 

2 

1             18 

PP 

2 

7            16 

MC 

2 

4              5 

PG 

3 

5              1 

MD 

3 

11             10 

PH 

4 

5            15 

ME 

4 

14             12 

MP 

5 

17              0 

MG 

5 

10             14 

MH 

5 

10»             7 

PI 

5 

10            20 

MI 

5 

1             14 

PJ 

6 

7              5 

PK 

6 

4              5 

MJ 

6 

4             12 

PL 

6 

4                1 

TABLE   IX 

Appeals,  i.  e.,  Advkbtissmknts 


Group  ranking  No.  1  Un 


Bobjeeto 
MK 

Ncl 
19 

NO.S 
8 

ML 

19 

4 

PM 

19 

2 

MM 

18 

19 

PN 

18 

16 

PO 

18 

16 

PP 

17 

18 

MN 

17 

16 

PQ 
Av. 

16 
17.9 

10 
12.1 

Av. 


3.5 


8.1 


5.2 


ments  of  No.  1  and  of  either  No.  3  or  No.  8  than  there  is  bet 
those  of  No.  3  and  No.  8.  With  Spearman's  Method  of  Correl 
calculated  from  the  per  cent,  of  unlike  signs  (r  =  cos  irU)  we  o. 
the  following  correlations : 


Between  advertisements  No. 
Between  advertisements  No. 
Between  advertisements  No. 


1  and  No.  3  -f  .588 
1  and  No.  8  -f  .368 
3  and  No.  8  -f  .063 


The  division,  then,  into  the  three  groups  is  apparently  not  as  ele 
would  seem  from  Table  IX. 

The  value  of  the  ** taste''  or  ** non-taste"  appeals  depends 
mately  on  the  considerations  which  lead  us  to  eat.  Page^  asks 
question  but  dismisses  it  with  the  assumption  **That  our  exti 

•In  these  two  cases  the  subjects  dislike  bananas  and  consequently  wei 
only  not  attracted  but  were  positively  repelled  hy  the  advertisement.  II 
therefore  just  as  much  a  response  to  taste  in  their  cases  as  if  they  had  n 
No.  3  first  or  second. 

'  S.  H.  Page,  ibid. 
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gant^  self-indulgent  nation  eats  at  least  partly  for  pleasure, ' '  To  the 
extent  tbat  we  eat  for  pleasure  the  ^' taste'*  appeal  must  surely  be 
the  strongest.  Who  upon  turning  the  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine 
has  not  wanted  some  griddle-eakes  and  Karo  Syrup,  or  Whitman's 
chocolates,  or  some  Nabiscos,  or  even  a  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit, 
when  shown  with  berries,  sugar,  and  cream?  The  California  Fruit 
Canner's  Association  have  a  number  of  ideal  advertiaements  in  the 
mibway  and  street  cars  of  this  citj^.  One  of  them,  showing  the  rec- 
tangular can  opened  at  one  end  and  beside  it  a  dainty  dish  of  as- 
paragus already  to  be  eaten,  has  the  following  copy:  "Raised  under 
perfect  conditions/'  **Cut  and  packed  at  its  perfection.  Unmis- 
takably the  finest  quality  you  can  buy,"  The  whole  is  gotten  up 
very  tastefully  and,  I  dare  say,  every  one  looking  at  it  feek  like  eat- 
ing some.  Compare  such  appeals  with  this  one:  ** Brain  and  Nerves 
require  special  Food  for  their  nourishment  because  they  are  the  most 
highly  *  specialized'  organs  of  the  body.  The  Food  required  by  Na- 
ture for  rebuilding  Brain  and  Nerve  Cells  is  found  in  Grape-Nuts."^ 

James"*  contends  that  "not  one  man  in  a  billion,  when  taking  his 
dinner,  ever  thinks  of  utility.  He  eats  because  the  food  tastes  good 
and  makes  him  want  more.  .  .  .  The  connection  between  the  savory 
sensation  and  the  act  it  awakens  is  for  him  absolute,  .  ,  .  It  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  their  utility  that  they  [instincts]  are  followed,  but 
because  at  the  moment  of  following  them  we  feel  that  that  is  the  only 
appropriate  and  natural  thing  to  do/*  It  seems  inconceivable  that 
any  one  would  not  grant  the  above — that  men  and  women  should  be 
stimulated  to  feel  like  eating  food  *'3hot  from  a  gun/'  or  prescribed 
as  ** healthy"  by  a  ph3?3ician,  or  ** guaranteed  to  form  new  brain 
cells/'  unless  sick  at  the  time.  But  such  the  data  and  introspections 
would  seem  to  indicate.  There  are  several  among  these  fifty  subjects 
who  consciously  consider  the  constituents  of  the  various  foods  and 
endeavor  to  have  **well*balanced  menus/' 

Advertisements  No,  %  No,  15,  and  No,  18  form  another  group  of 
appeals  which  arouse  interest  in  the  prospective  purchaser  on  the 
basi^  of  the  opinion  of  authorities.  The  breakfast  food  in  these 
cases  was  recommended  by  a  physician,  or  was  used  by  royalty,  or  by 
Roosevelt  on  his  African  hunting  expedition.  They  were  ranked 
second,  eighteenth,  and  eleventh,  respectively.  With  Spearman's 
method  of  correlation  calculated  from  the  per  cent,  of  unlike  signs 
we  obtain  a  correlation  of  — .279  between  the  judgments  of  No.  2 
and  No.  15  and  —  .125  between  No.  2  and  No.  18,  while  between  No. 
15  and  No,  18  there  is  a  correlation  of  +  .809.    Tables  X,  and  XI. 

•Cf.  Hampton's  Magazine,  Novembefj  1910. 
•  W.  Jiimea,  *  ^Ps^ehology, "  IL,  38ti. 
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l^n^mt  xh0smt  rdatMnhips  in  a  dilfaqit  manner.  It  is  especia 
Dr/eieeftU^  in  tlK  ImI  gnmp  in  Table  XL  where  only  two  indiTidiu 
who  nnk  So.  1%  l^tween  nxtecntli  and  twentieth  positions^  rmnk  ] 
15  abr/T4k  sixUenth  place,  one  at  thirteenth  and  the  other  at  fooi 
Erukiitlj  then,  penoos  ji^fe  differmtlj  a  doetor's  reeomnien< 
tk>D  from  one  of  rojaltj  or  of  a  man,  ae  Booaerelt,  hot  do  n 
r«i»mmendatiooa  from  the  two  latter  in  a  mwilay  manner.  1 
statement  of  a  reaponaible  phjaieian  is  of  eonnderaUe  valae  as  i 
as  Breakfast  Foods  are  eoneemed  in  the  eyes  of  half  of  our  aobja 
A  smaller  nomber  are  infloeneed  hy  the  statement  that  Booaev 

TABLE   X 

COMFABISOS  Cff  Jut>GMXSl%  OT  AinrmnSEMEIT  Na  2  WITH  No.  15  AKD  No. 

Ad.  Sa  SL        Ad.  Kd.  !&         Ad.  No 
At.    ad.  At.     A.D.  At.   ^ 

Gump  of  22  rmnkiBS  No.  2  between  ink 

SBd  fifth  2.S    IM        12.3     5.^    *       9.6 

Group  of  20  rmnkiBS  Xo.  2  beiwees  nxtb 

and  fifteenth  9.6    24        12.3     5.5         11.2 

Groop  of  8  rmnking  Xo.  2  between  dz- 

teenth  and  twentieth  16.8    OS      ->}6.4     SA         10.6 

TABLE   XI 
roMPAKisoK  OP  JuDOMcrra  OP  AmmnsKicxKT  No.  18  with  No.  15 

Ad.  No.  1&       Ad.  No 
At.    A.D.         At.    i 

Group  of  15  ranking  No.  18  between  first  and  fifth  8.9     5^9         2.4 

Group  of  18  ranking  No.  18  between  sixth  and  fifteenth  12.0     ^JS       10.1 

Group  of  17  ranking  No.  18  between  sixteenth  and  twentieth     17.4     2.5       18.0 

TABLE    XII 

Bex-Differe.vces  in  the  Average  oe  Median  Judomknts  op  Abs.  No.  2 
No.  15,  AND  No.  18 


Men. 

Wooaen. 

Ad. 

At. 

A.D. 

Med. 

A.D. 

At. 

A.D. 

Med. 

AD. 

2 

6.2 

hO 

5.0 

4^0 

8.5 

54 

7.0 

5^ 

15 

10.3 

6.1 

11.0 

6.1 

14.8 

k^s 

17.7 

4^0 

18 

7.8 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 
TABLE 

XIII 

11.7 

5.1 

14.0 

4^6 

Sex-Diptebences  in  the  Judgments  op  Advertisements  No.  2,  No.  15 

AND  No.  18 


Ad. 
2 

15 

18 


Per  Cent,  of  Judgments  according  to  Podtion. 


Sex. 

1-6 
Per  cent 

6-15 
Percent 

16-20 
Percent. 

Male 

52 

43 

5 

Female 

38 

38 

24 

Male 

38 

33 

29 

Female 

7 

31 

62 

Male 

47 

31 

22 

Female 

19 

42 

39 
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uses  the  food  and  a  still  smaller  number  by  the  Royalty  appeal.  On 
the  other  hand  8  consider  No.  2  of  little  value  as  a  reason  to  buy 
Breakfast  Food,  17  so  consider  No.  18,  and  24,  No.  15. 

This  diflference  of  response  is  due  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
to  the  factor  of  reliability  in  the  testimonial.  **  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  heyday  of  the  trustworthy  testimonial  has  passed. 
There  have  been  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  testimonial. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  still  hundreds  of  people  of  brains  who 
are  willing  to  write  testimonials  which  are  sincere.''^®  The  Sana- 
togen  Campaign  started  a  short  time  ago  is  an  illustration  of  very 
extensive  use  of  this  appeal.  They  recognize  the  popular  feeling  that 
testimonials  are  generally  bought  and  consequently  take  great  care 
to  use  only  those  from  men  and  women  who  would  never  be  thought 
of  as  selling  their  name. 

These  three  ** authority"  advertisements  appeal  more  to  men 
than  to  women.  Table  XII.  gives  both  the  average  rank  and  the 
median  rank  for  the  men  and  the  women  for  these  three  advertise- 
ments. (The  distribution  of  judgments  in  No.  15  and  No.  18  is 
markedly  bi-modal  and  hence  it  is  extremely  difScult  to  present  any 
one  term  as  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  the  men  as  distinguished 
from  the  women.)  An  analysis  of  the  data,  as  given  in  Table  XIII., 
shows  a  greater  per  cent,  of  men  than  women  ranking  each  of  the 
three  advertisements  high  and  a  correspondingly  lower  per  cent,  of 
men  than  women  who  rank  them  low.  The  men  were  somewhat  older 
than  the  women  and  this  tendency  to  accept  some  one  else's  word  for 
the  superiority  of  an  article  when  in  doubt  themselves  may  be  due  to 
that  fact  or  it  may  be  a  characteristic  of  men  as  compared  with 
women. 

Advertisements  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  and  11  are  general  appeals  to 
** health."  They" are  all  ranked  between  7.9  and  11.0.  Advertise- 
ments Nos.  11,  6,  and  10  are  judged  superior  to  the  other  three.  They 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  health  by  giving  the  constituents  of  the  food, 
or  by  describing  the  results  of  eating  it  in  terms  of  ''clearer  skins, 
rosier  cheeks,"  etc.,  or  in  terms  of  the  ** success"  that  accompanies 
** well-nourished  gray  matter."  The  other  three  make  an  indirect 
appeal  by  discussing  the  process  of  making  the  food  or  by  stating 
that  **  mental  dulness  usually  comes  from  imperfectly  nourished 
brains,"  thus  implying  the  need  of  *'our"  Breakfast  Food. 

This  diflference  in  *'pulling-power"  between  direct  and  indirect 
statements  of  the  same  appeal  is  shown  in  the  preliminary  experi- 
ments with  Breakfast  Foods  advertisements  (see  Experiments  I.,  II., 

^•"The  Sanatogen  Campaign  and  the  Use  of  Testimonials,"  Printer's  Ink, 
June  23,  1910. 
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and  III.)-  The  numbers  of  the  six  advertiflements  nsed  here,  » 
No.  11,  correspond  to  the  numbers  in  those  experiments.  Both  ^ 
and  No.  11  were  based  on  No.  6  of  the  preliminary  experiments  ae 
latter  combined  two  distinct  appeals.  If  then  we  compare  the  ave 
position  of  Nos.  6, 10,  and  11  in  the  four  experiments  with  the  ave] 
position  of  Nos.  7,  5,  and  9  we  have  the  following: 

Kxpi  L       Szp.  IL      ExpL  m.         Exi>.  V. 
Av.  Porition  of  No.  6,  10,  11        5.5  5.0  4.8  9.3 

Av.  Porition  of  No.  7,    6,    0        6.0  7.2  5.8  10^ 

As  in  each  of  the  four  experiments  the  remaining  appeals  were  di 
ent  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  amount  of  the  averages  of  one  ex| 
ment  with  that  of  the  others.  What  the  data  prove  here  is  that  di 
appeals  are  ranked  higher  than  indirect  ones. 

Advertisement  No.  5  is  not  only  indirect  according  to  the  a1 
classification,  it  is  also  negative  in  its  appeal,  t.  e.,  it  states  v 
happens  when  you  don't  use  its  breakfast  food.  A  comparison  o: 
position  with  that  of  No.  11  in  this  experiment  or  No.  6  of  the  tl 
preliminary  experiments,  where  the  poiitive  side  of  this  appet 
used,  gives  the  following : 

Exp.  L      Exp.  n.     Expu  m.        Sxp. 
Porition  of  Ad.  No.  11  or  No.  5  5,5  5.2  4.2  9.5 

Porition  of  Ad.  No.  5  7.2  7.2  6.1  10.3 

This  superiority  of  the  **aflSrmative*'  appeal  to  the  **negati 
appeal  is  well-nigh  universally  accepted  as  a  doctrine,  yet  i 
violated  constantly  by  advertisers.  Nye"  reviews  the  question  \ 
ably  in  a  recent  issue  of  Printer's  Ink.  Among  other  things  he  « 
*'It  takes  a  judicial  mind  to  weigh  the  evidence  pro  and  con 
hand  down  a  decision  favorable  to  the  article  or  goods  advertii 
Unfortunately,  the  average  consumer,  even  the  average  space  bu; 
has  not  such  a  mind."  Hence  it  would  '* behoove  us  to  stick  to 
arguments  strictly  for  it,  and  to  present  them  in  such  a  way  1 
the  reader  can  not  possibly  carry  away  with  him  an  unfavon 
impression  fused  with  the  other." 

However,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  it  is  not  so  much  a  questioi 
**aflSrmative"  and  ** negative"  appeals  as  appeals  which  do  or  do 
fit  the  reader's  general  frame  of  mind.  The  point  is  that  we  are 
capable  of  exercising  our  judgment  when  necessary,  but  ordina 
we  act  without  thought  of  the  reasons  for  our  action.  If  afterws 
a  reason  is  required  we  are  able  to  give  one  or  more.  It  is  a  quest 
however,  whether  the  action  was  due  to  these  ** given  reasons"  o: 

"F.  W.  Nye,  *'The  AflSrmative  Argument  vs.  the  Negative  in  Advert! 
Copy,"  Printcr^s  Ink,  September  15,  1910. 
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more  complex  fusion  of  feelings  and  ideas,  which  we  are  unable  to 
analyze  by  introapeetion*  The  reasons  lliat  were  given  in  the  intro- 
spectioixs  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  various  appeals  show  this 
point  strikingly.  A  study  of  them  would  convince  anyone  that  they 
were  praetically  worthless  as  far  as  explainiiig  the  individuars  judg- 
ments. Yet  the  judgments,  themselves,  are  valid  enough-  Our 
actions  are  much  more  the  outcome  of  unanalysable  feelings  and 
ideas  than  of  definite  ones.  To  secure  deliberation  both  sides  of  the 
question  should  be  given.  To  secure  action  only  those  affirmative 
statements  should  be  presented  as  will  fuse  with  the  geneml  state  of 
mind  of  the  buyer  and  win  produce  a  pleasurable  attitude  toward  the 
article.  Cuticura  iSoap^  for  ejxample,  is  introduced  to  the  better 
classes  of  society  by  a  pleasant  picture  with  headings  such  as  * '  Best 
for  Baby's  Skin,"  etc.,  while  to  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  the 
advertisement  is  headed  *  *  Wonderful  Cure  of  Sore  Hands, ' '  etc-  In 
both  cases  tlie  situation  described  fuses  with  the  general  state  of  mind 
of  the  reader  and  the  suggestion  of  Cuticura  Soap  is  pleasantly 
aroused  in  his  mind  because  it  suggests  an  outlet  to  a  desire — in  the 
one  case,  a  clean  healthy  baby  and  in  the  other  case,  healed  hands* 

Docknell^^  in  pointing  out  how  action  was  ''forced  from  the 
greatest  number  of  human  beings''  through  the  writings  of  Con- 
fucius, Buddha,  Mahomet,  and  the  Bible,  laid  down  five  principals, 
which  are  well -worth  repeating  in  this  connection.  Taking  the  Bible 
as  the  standard  of  the  four,  we  see  that : 

"'1.  It  offered  people  something  they  wanted,  or  whichj  after  its 
perusal,  they  realized  they  needed. 

**2,  It  appealed  primarily  to  the  interest  of  its  readers,  that  is  to 
say,  it  talked  more  about  its  reader's  wants  and  needs  than  of  the 
remedy  it  offered, 

"3.  It  always  used  simple  language. 

'%,  It  constantly  repeated  its  message  and  said  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  in  the  same  and  different  ways.  It  did  not  con- 
sider that  onee  is  ofteji  enough  to  tell  a  message  and  expect  it  to  be 
remembered* 

*'5,  It  is  always  dominant.  It  is  always  superior.  It  always 
affirms.  It  never  appeals  to  its  readers  for  confirmation  of  its 
standards.  Every  line  breathes  dominance,  superiority,  and  con* 
fidence  in  its  power  to  dictate  to  its  readers  as  to  what  their  action 
must  be  in  order  to  acquire  what  it  suggests/' 

A  frequent  appeal  common  to  nearly  every  line  of  merchandise  is 
represented  by  advertisement  No.  12.     **See,  Everyone  buys  this 

"^T.  E.  BockneU,  "The  Law  of  Mental  Domination/'  Advertising  and  Sdl- 
ing,  September,  1010. 
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Breakfast  Pood.  What's  the  matter?  Why  don't  youT/' 
inference  from  it.  ''Fifteen  Million  Human  Hands  wind  In| 
Watches  every  night,"  or  ** Fifteen  Million  Dishes  every  Moi 
Puffed  Rice,'*  or  **Ice  worth  over  $100,000  at  the  lowest  wh< 
prices  used  in  one  month  to  keep  Borden's  milk  ice-cold 
examples  of  which  hundreds  of  others  might  be  found.  It  is  sc 
ever  used  alone,  however,  as  in  this  experiment.  This  app 
rated  very  much  higher  than  another  common  one.  No.  20, 
emphasizes  the  size  or  output  of  the  factory  and  suggests,  t 
more  indirectly,  the  same  line  of  thought  Both  of  them  mi 
considered  weak  in  their  suggestion  to  prospective  purchasers, 
of  course,  buy  some  things  because  every  one  else  has  them, 
other  things  we  buy,  on  the  other  hand,  because  no  one  else  has 
On  the  whole,  we  buy  because  we  want  to  and  the  successful  i 
tisement  must  make  us  desire  the  article.  "The  advertisement 
in  recent  magazines  showing  a  case  of  Toasted  Com  Flakes  I 
on  a  pack  mule  along  with  an  Indian  in  front  of  an  adobe  hu 
distinct  but  unsavory  attempt  to  broaden  the  appeal  for  that 
known  article  of  diet.  It  does  not  really  add  to  our  pleasure 
dish  of  com  flakes  to  know  that  they  are  also  eaten  by  aborigii 
the  Great  American  Desert,  nor  should  we  expect  it  to  increaf 
sales."" 

Advertisement  No.  13  was  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
reliable  house  which  had  built  up  its  business  by  censers 
methods.  The  author  has  never  been  satisfied  with  its  wording 
its  position  at  eighth  place  can  not  be  taken  to  indicate  t] 
properly-worded  appeal  along  this  line  would  not  be  ranked 
higher.     (This  point  is  considered  in  more  detail  on  page  53. 

The  Souvenir  Silver  Spoon  appeal  was  ranked  last  by  17  c 
50  subjects  and  averaged  last  of  all  the  twenty.  Yet  we  fine 
subjects  ranking  it  second,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  r( 
tively,  and  four  others  ranking  it  eleventh.  One  college  girl, 
ranked  it  last,  said  that  she  believed  many  college  girls  did  bu 
the  souvenirs  and  her  laboratory  partner  was  one  who  rated  it 
Evidently,  however,  judging  from  our  data,  college  students 
little  faith  in  an  article  so  advertised.  Yet  many  articles  for  u 
such  a  group  are  advertised  in  this  manner,  e,  g.,  Armour's 
Extract,  H-0  Breakfast  Food,  etc.  The  wide  use  of  this  a] 
coupled  with  the  use  of  *' trading  stamps"  indicate  that  the  souv 
appeal  is  a  strong  one  for  certain  classes. 

Advertisement  No.  17  may  be  a  strong  appeal  in  some  plac 

"W.  W.   Hudson,  '* Advertising  Appeal,"  Jtidicious  AdvertiMng,   Oc 
1910. 
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attached  to  other  articles,  but  one  would  scarcely  expect  it  to  be  so  in 
New  York  City  and  applied  to  breakfast  foods.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  note  that  the  women  rate  it  considerably  higher  than  the  men 
(11.1  as  compared  with  14.6)  and  that  of  the  nine  who  ranked  it 
above  eighth  place  seven  were  women. 

We  must  realize  that  all  these  appeals  produce  results,  a  blank 
page  with  only  the  name  of  a  breakfast  food  upon  it  will  also  pro- 
duce results.  The  question  in  this  discussion  is  not  which  are  good 
and  bad,  but  which  produce  the  greatest  returns  for  the  least  effort. 
Undoubtedly  the  advertisement  that  generates  the  maximum  of 
pleasure,  providing  that  pleasure  is  strictly  relevant  to  the  article 
itself,  has  the  strongest  appeal.  A  good  example  of  irrelevantly 
aroused  pleasure  is  the  recent  Cream  of  Wheat  advertisement  show- 
ing a  group  of  men  playing  horse-shoe  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
street.  In  the  background  is  the  typical  Cream  of  Wheat  bill-board 
advertisement.  The  pleasure  aroused  in  the  advertisement  is  all 
centered  in  the  characters  gathered  about  the  game,  not  in  the 
breakfast  food.  It  might  very  properly  be  asked,  How  many  women 
ever  played  this  game  or  are  interested  in  the  old  bums  of  the  town? 
Yet  we  find  a  whole-page  colored  advertisement  in  the  Delineator  of 
October,  1910!  How  many  packages  will  such  an  advertisement 
sell  1  Such  an  advertisement  must  approximate  pretty  closely  to  the 
zero  point  of  eflSciency. 

There  are  at  least  two  primary  considerations  for  breakfast  foods 
— they  must  be  fit  to  eat,  clean,  and  not  unhealthy  and  they  must 
taste  good.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  food  the  first  consideration  is 
most  important  but  once  that  is  granted  the  question  of  taste  ranks 
above  every  other  consideration.  Jane  Addams**  sums  up  the  whole 
point  when  she  states  that  **  perhaps  the  neighborhood  estimate  (of 
their  New  England  kitchen)  was  summed  up  by  the  woman  who 
frankly  confessed  that  the  food  was  certainly  nutritious,  but  that  she 
didn't  like  to  eat  what  was  nutritious,  that  she  liked  to  eat  'what 
she'd  rather.'  "" 

"J.  Addams,  ''Autobiographical  Notes,"  American  Magazine,  June,  1910. 

"Compare  also  W.  D.  Scott,  ''Theory  of  Advertising,"  pp.  101,  216-218; 
"Psychology  of  Advertising,"  Chapter  on  The  Psychology  of  Food  Advertising; 
and  T.  A.  DeWeese,  "The  Principles  of  Practical  Publicity,"  pp.  33-34  and 
Chapter  XVII. 


OHAPTEB  YI 

OfmBamuLTsm  m  Soap  AsmaaasmQ  Asvmajm 

This  ehapter  deals  wifh  two  probtemB:  finrt,  irbaA  in  flie  01 
npeiiority  of  soap  advertisiiig  appeals  for  college  stodeut 
seoond^  what  is  tiie  rdation  between  sneli  an  order  for  eoDef 
denti  and  similar  orders  of  preference  for  other  groups  oi 
Tidoals.  The  first  proUem  is  identical  with  that  diaenand 
.preTions  ehapter,  except  here  the  oommoditsr  is  soap  instead  of 
fast  food*  The  second  problem  has  not  be^  discossed  00  far  i 
repOTt  It  had  been  hoped  that  it  coold  be  considered  in  Mine 
taking  into  accoont  a  large  number  of  different  groups  ol 
Tidnals.  But  the  extreme  difllenltsr  of  securing  a  large  snm 
indiTiduals  of  any  one  group  coupled  with  tiie  fact  that  mai 
educated  persons  were  unable  to  follow  the  directions,  haa  m 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  work  as  origiDsIly  planned.  H<y 
a  sulftsient  amount  of  data  is  given  to  indicate  the  general  rel 
ship  between  judgments  obtained  from  college  students  and 
obtained  from  other  groups  of  sodety. 

Section  1.    Order  of  Preference  of  Soap  Advertising  Appec 

College  Students 
This  experiment  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  one  of  Chap^ 
The  same  number  of  '^ made-up"  advertisements  are  used;  in 
cases  the  appeals  are  identical  in  nature.  The  '^ directions"  u 
the  Breakfast  Food  Experiment  are  made  use  of  here  too.  T 
seven  of  the  fifty  subjects  are  the  same.  (The  fifty  subjecti 
here  consisted  of  27  women  and  23  men.)  It  is  consequently 
to  compare  the  strength  of  the  appeals  in  the  one  group  with  t 
the  other.  Following  are  the  twenty  ** made-up"  advertise 
which  were  used  in  this  experiment. 

1.    Beauty 

A  good  natural  complexion  and  a  fair,  soft  akin  are  necessary  essen 
beauty. 

Toilet  Soap  No.  1  is  the  most  perfect  beautifying  agent  known,  pof 
those  special  and  unique  qualities  which  render  the  skin  pure,   clear, 
exquisite  softness. 

More  than  all  the  cosmetics  in  the  world,  it  is  the  special  beantifier 
complexion. 

46 
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2.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Jowmdl  of  April,  1009^  Dr. 
G.  B.  Spencer,  the  noted  physician  and  skin  specialist  of  London,  said: 

"Toilet  Soap  No.  2  seems  to  me  of  marked  value  as  a  soap.  I  most  heartily 
recommend  its  use  for  all. ' ' 

3.  Thai  Baby  of  Yours 
will  have  a  tender,  burning,  irritated  dun  unless  you  exercise  care  in  choosing  the 
soap  to  be  used  for  his  daily  bath. 

Toilet  Soap  No.  3  is  Baby's  Friend. 

Its  use  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  would  be  careful  of  the  baby's 
welfare. 

4.  With  Toilet  Soap  No.  4  and  Lukewarm  Water 

A  few  months  ago,  one  of  our  managers  visited  the  Carnegie  Institute  in 
Pittsburg. 

Accompanied  by  the  custodian,  he  entered  one  of  the  assembly  halls,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  which  were  covered  with  mural  paintings. 

These  paintings  were  as  dean  and  bright  as  if  the  painter  had  just  finished 
them. 

Mr.  X.  looked  at  them  for  several  minutes,  admired  them  greatly,  and  then 
asked:  ''How  do  you  keep  those  murals  so  deanf  "  The  reply  was,  "With  Toilet 
Soap  No.  4  and  lukewarm  water." 

"But,"  you  say,  "I  have  no  mural  paintings  that  need  to  be  cleaned. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  to  clean  laces,  shirt-waists,  blankets,  curtains,  and 
the  like." 

We  answer,  as  did  the  custodian  of  the  institute,  "With  Toilet  Soap  No.  4 
and  lukewarm  water." 

6.  Try  it  at  our  Expense 

We  feel  that  words  can  not  adequately  represent  the  superiority  of  Toilet 
Soap  No.  6.  I 

Consequently,  we  make  you  this  offer. 

Send  us  a  two-cent  stamp,  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a  half- 
size  trial  cake  of  our  toilet  soap. 

Once  you  have  used  it,  you  will  never  be  without  it. 

6.  Does  not  Irritate  the  Skin 

Soaps  containing  strong  alkali,  coloring  matter,  and  adulterants,  will  dry  and 
irritate  the  skin  and  destroy  its  softness. 

Toilet  Soap  No.  6  has  nothing  to  hide — no  dyes  to  deceive,  no  high  perfumes 
to  delude  the  sense  of  smell. 

Its  use  leaves  the  hand  with  none  of  those  "drawn  feelings,"  but  soft,  and 
moist,  and  clean,  as  after  the  use  of  a  cold  cream. 

7.  The  Soap  for  Particular  People 

Toilet  Soap  No.  7  is  designed  to  meet  the  precise  desires  of  those  who  appre- 
ciate good  form  and  taste. 

It  comes  in  several  different  tints  of  cream,  and  pink,  and  green,  so  as  to 
match  the  color  scheme  of  your  room. 

It  is  most  delightfully  scented,  thus  giving  an  added  pleasure  to  its  use. 

Its  presence  in  your  home  is  only  another  way  in  whleh.  ^o^'^sx  t^T^fiX^st  TsaK) 
be  interpreted  and  your  individuality  reAected. 
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8.  Dear  But  Worth  It 
Our  Toilet  Soap  No.  8  costs  almost  twiee  as  much  as  ordiiiaiy  toilet  i 
We  spare  no  expense  in  its  manufacture. 
The  best  is  never  cheap. 

0.  Guaranteed 

All  merchants  handling  our  Toilet  Soap  will  refund  jou  its  eost 
careful  trial  jou  are  not  pleased.    Simply  return  the  remainder  of  the  1 
get  your  money  back. 

Can  we  do  more  to  interest  you  in  Toilet  Soap  No.  9f 

10.  Much  Depends  on  Tour  Health 
Doctors  tell  us  that  our  health  depends  in  large  degree  upon  the  eond 
our  skin.    The  pores  must  be  kept  open  for  proper  perspiration.     In  this 
we  get  rid  of  much  of  the  poisonous  waste  products  of  the  body. 

Toilet  Soap  No.  10  is  guaranteed  to  dissolve  the  fatty  substances  tl 
our  pores  and  thus  insure  to  us  healthy  skins  and  healthy  bodies. 

11.  Toilet  Soap  No.  11  is  of  special  value  for  shampoos  and  the  bal 
It  lathers  freely  and  quickly.    No  rubbing  for  two  or  three  minutes 

little  lather  which  disappears  as  soon  as  more  water  is  added. 

With  its  use  the  morning  shower  can  be  made  a  true  bath  and  in  t 

length  of  time. 

12.  Sold  Everywhere 
Wherever  you  go  on  this  great  globe  you  will  find  Toilet  Soap  No.  12  : 
If  you  ascend  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  to  Chang-Sha  in  China  or  visit  We 

in  New  Zealand  or  enter  a  drug  store  on  Broadway  in  New  York  City  ] 

find  our  soap  awaiting  your  purchase. 

13.  1836.     74  years  of  Service    1910, 

For  many  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  sell 
soap.  Our  growth  in  business  has  been  slow  and  steady^  based  on  the  c 
satisfaction  of  our  customers.    We  have  been  satisfied  with  this  in  the  pa 

But  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  greatly  increase  our  business  and  s 
to  advertising.  However,  our  ideal  still  remains  of  rendering  complete  i 
tion  to  each  customer  and  thereby  keep  his  trade  for  life. 

14.  Souvenir  Tea  Spoon  Free 

There  is  a  coupon  with  each  cake  of  our  Toilet  Soap  No.  14.     These 
are  valuable. 

We  will  mail  a  silver  souvenir  teaspoon  to  every  person  who  sends  \xi 
December  31,  1910,  thirty  of  these  coupons  and  ten  cents  (for  pack] 
carriage). 

These  souvenir  spoons  are  genuine  Roger's  extra  AA  plate  and  are  t' 
as  sell  for  $2.00  in  any  store. 

16.  BoyaXty  is  in  a  position  to  know  and  secure  the  best  article  of  : 
in  every  department  of  manufacture. 

Such  members  of  royalty  as  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  the  Queen  of  Non^ 
King  of  Portugal,  the  King  of  Spain,  along  with  King  Edward  VII.  of  E 
and  Emperor  Wilhelm  of  Germany  are  constant  users  of  our  soap. 
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Can  any  intending  purchaser  afford  to  overlook  this  most  remarkable  indorse- 
ment and  convincing  testimonial  to  the  superior  merits  of  Toilet  Soap  No.  16. 

16.  99  Per  cent.   Pure 
Toilet  Soap  No.  16  is  just  a  white,  pure,  oval  cake  of  soap,  made  from  edible 
products. 

It  contains  no  ''free"  (uncombined)  alkali. 
It  is  pure  and  clean. 

17.  ExhilartUion  in  the  Bath 

They  who  can  take  an  ice-cold  Bath  successfully  know  the  fine,  cheering, 
after-glow  which  follows  it. 

But  that  splendid  influence  on  the  skin  is  impossible  to  many  people  whose 
heart-action  will  not  permit  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  safe  substitute  for  the  coldness  in  the  water.  That  sub- 
stitute is  X,  the  chief  ingredient  of  Toilet  Soap  No.  17. 

X  possesses  some  wonderful  characteristics. 

Its  first  action  is  Anodyne — bringing  "Therapeutic  Best"  to  the  skin. 

Its  next  action  is  control  of  Hypenemia — or  control  of  blood  in  the  small 
vessels  of  the  skin. 

Its  third  action  is  Antiseptic,  destroying  all  Bacteria  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

Its  fourth  action  is  that  of  a  powerful  Healer  and  Nutrient,  replacing 
affected  tissue  with  sound  Flesh  and  Fiber,  while  feeding  the  skin  through  its 
pores. 

Can  you  conceive  a  finer  Toilet  Soapf 

18.  ''I  used  Toilet  Soap  No.  18  throughout  my  African  Hunting  expedition; 
no  better  ever  made." 

Extract  from  Theodore  Boosevelt's  own  account  of  his  African  Expedition. 
(October  Scribner's,  page  403.) 

19.  While  other  Combinations  have  increased  prices  to  the  consumer,  our 
remarkable  purchasing  power,  modem  labor-saving  equipment,  and  skilled  work- 
men have  combined  to  lower  prices  on  Toilet  Soap  No.  10. 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  pay  5  to  10  cents  a  cake  for  soap,  when  we  are 
able  to  give  you  two  cakes  for  5  cents. 

20.  The  World's  Finest  Manufactory  and  the  Largest  Building  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  Toilet  Soap  is  our  Manufacturing  Home. 

This  great  building  faces  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  in  Chicago,  America 's  finest 
boulevard,  is  six  stories  in  height,  and  extends  the  length  of  a  block  from  Ohio 
to  Ontario  Streets. 

This  is  where  Toilet  Soap  No.  20  is  made. 

The  first  section  of  Table  XIV.  gives  the  results  from  the  50 
subjects.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  20  advertisements 
can  be  divided  into  eight  groups  in  which  the  probable  errors  of  the 
medians  in  one  group  do  not  overlap  with  those  of  another,  t.  e., 
that  the  chances  are  more  than  even  that  the  positions  of  the  adver- 
tisements in  one  group  would  not  be  interchanged  with  those  of 
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TABLE   XIV 

Gbadis  and  QUABTILX8  (Q)  or  Soap  Advxktisino  Appkals  worn  Dxptkbi 

Gboups  of  Individuals 


Ad. 
No. 

60 
Studoits. 

Ave     Q. 

25 
Buslnev 

Men. 
Ave.      Q. 

25 

TCACllCXB. 

Ave.    Q. 

20 

OrAd. 

Sliidcnti. 

Ave.     Q. 

n 
Studenti. 

Ave.     Q 

10 
students. 

ATe.     Q. 

] 
Ban 
At« 

16 

3.8 

2^ 

4.8 

2,2 

4.0 

2.6 

4.0 

2.4 

3.0 

2M 

2.B 

1J9 

3.1 

6 

5.0 

2^ 

4.3 

S,0 

7.1 

2.S 

7.0 

2.6 

5.0 

2.8 

6.0 

2.0 

6.1 

10 

6.3 

S£ 

6.0 

S,S 

8.0 

4.5 

7.5 

5.0 

5.8 

2.7 

6.0 

S.1 

6.1 

8 

8.3 

4.0 

13.7 

U 

7.1 

5.8 

7.0 

4.8 

10.6 

4J 

4.3 

4^ 

a( 

11 

a5 

S.6 

5.0 

S,5 

10.3 

5.7 

7.0 

4.0 

6.1 

4J 

5.2 

SJt 

6.4 

4 

8.5 

U 

13.7 

S.6 

9.3 

5^ 

10.5 

5.7 

10.0 

S.9 

12.5 

tJi 

18.1 

8 

9.0 

4^ 

12.0 

U 

7.3 

4J 

7.5 

S.8 

10.8 

S.6 

9.8 

2.9 

9.C 

9 

9.0 

4^ 

9.7 

U 

9.3 

5.4 

9.0 

5.4 

9.0 

5.0 

13.0 

S.8 

9.< 

3 

9.5 

4S 

8.8 

2.7 

11.0 

S.6 

12.5 

4.0 

9.0 

S.S 

9.5 

S.5 

9.C 

17 

10.5 

5J 

6.3 

5.6 

9.9 

4J 

10.0 

5.7 

9.0 

4.5 

7.5 

54 

8.< 

6 

10.7 

U 

6.2 

S.9 

10.3 

5.7 

10.5 

6.5 

11.7 

4.8 

12.5 

4.8 

10.1 

1 

10.8 

S£ 

9.0 

S.6 

11.3 

S.6 

13.0 

2.S 

9.3 

S.6 

11.0 

S.0 

10.*] 

18 

10.8 

5.5 

8.3 

4.0 

10.0 

45 

11.5 

S.5 

9.0 

S.8 

7.0 

s.8 

9.4 

19 

18.7 

SJ 

15.6 

2.S 

15.8 

S.5 

11.5 

2.4 

14.8 

S.S 

15.8 

1.7 

14.C 

18 

13.0 

5.5 

13.7 

2.0 

11.3 

5.7 

13.5 

S.0 

15.0 

s.0 

12.5 

4.0 

18.1 

18 

13.5 

5.8 

13.7 

4.0 

8.0 

4^9 

9.5 

6.0 

12.8 

5.8 

13.0 

2S 

18.1 

15 

13.5 

6^ 

13.0 

S.6 

10.8 

6.0 

8.5 

5.0 

10.3 

44 

9.5 

5J& 

11.1 

7 

15.8 

4^ 

11.0 

4:8 

13.0 

2.9 

11.5 

4.5 

13.8 

4.9 

16.5 

44 

12A 

80 

16.1 

2.6 

16.7 

2.7 

17.3 

2.S 

16.2 

2.5 

15.8 

SJ 

16.8 

1.8 

16.{ 

14 

18.8 

2,2 

17.8 

S.1 

19.3 

1.8 

17.8 

S.O 

18.3 

1.6 

19.9 

0.S 

18.( 

another  group,  if  a  greater  number  of  subjects  were  employed.  - 
vertisement  No.  16  is  thus  clearly  first;  No.  6  second;  No.  10  thi 
Nos.  8,  11,  4,  2,  9,  and  3  fourth;  Nos.  17,  5,  1,  and  13  fifth;  Nos. 
12, 18,  and  15  sixth ;  Nos.  7  and  20  seventh ;  and  No.  14  eighth.  (' 
P.E.  of  No.  3  does  slightly  overlap  with  No.  17  and  to  that  ext 
the  fourth  and  fifth  groups  are  not  distinct.)  The  value  of  app< 
for  soap  are  then  as  follows:  *' Cleanliness"  first;  **Does  not  irril 
the  Skin"  second;  ''Health"  third;  ''Expensive,"  "Shampoo  t 
Bath,"  "General  use,"  "Doctor's  recommendation,"  "Guarantee* 
and  "Baby"  fourth;  "Bath,"  "Try  it  at  our  expense,"  "Beaut; 
and  "Reliable  Firm"  fifth;  "Cheap,"  "Sold  Everywhere,"  "Ro< 
velt  recommendation,"  and  "Royalty"  sixth;  "For  partici] 
people"  and  "Large  factory,"  seventh,  and  "Souvenir  Spoon"  1; 
A  comparison  of  these  soap  appeals  with  the  twenty  breaki 
food  appeals  of  Chapter  V.  reveals  the  fact  that  ten  of  them 
identical  in  thought  and  approximately  so  in  phrasing.  These 
are  Nos.  2,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19,  and  20.  Seven  are  gi' 
the  same  relative  position  among  the  twenty  in  both  sets,  while  th] 
Nos.  2,  10,  and  18,  are  ranked  differently.  Advertisement  No.  2, 
"doctor's  recommendation,"  is  rated  second  for  breakfast  food  t 
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TABLE  XIV.  (Continued) 


52 
Stndenti. 

Ave.     Q. 

43 
Women. 

Aye.     Q, 

96 

Women 

Summanr. 

Ave.      4. 

69 
Fannen. 

Ave.      Q. 

14 
BusineM 

Men. 
Ave.      Q. 

6 
Docton. 

Aye.     Q. 

22 
Misc.  Men. 

Ave.     Q. 

97 

Men 
Summary. 
Ave.      Q. 

Ad 
No. 

2.2 

1.5 

3.4 

5,0 

2.7 

24 

11.6 

3.9 

13.0 

3.3 

17.6 

4.0 

10.0 

4.^ 

11.7 

4.5 

16 

3.8 

2,S 

4.4 

2,0 

4.1 

2,0 

9.3 

4.6 

16.0 

5.9 

9.6 

8.0 

11.2 

6J 

10.4 

5.7 

6 

6.1 

2,0 

6.4 

5J 

6.8 

2,7 

10.7 

5,5 

13.6 

3.5 

12.6 

4.0 

8.0 

5.5 

10.7 

5J 

10 

7.2 

4.7 

4.8 

4.2 

6.4 

4.4 

10.9 

4.0 

11.0 

4.5 

7.6 

2J 

11.7 

3.2 

11.3 

4.6 

8 

9.3 

2,9 

6.9 

3,2 

8.8 

3.3 

11.7 

44 

10.8 

5.7 

11.0 

5.5 

14.8 

5.5 

11.4 

4.8 

11 

11.0 

4.2 

12.3 

5.4 

11.6 

4.5 

11.0 

5.3 

7.6 

2.5 

6.0 

2.9 

13.6 

4.7 

10.2 

5.3 

4 

9.6 

5.5 

9.9 

2,9 

9.7 

3,0 

10.6 

3.2 

13.6 

4.4 

13.6 

1.6 

8.0 

4.7 

10.7 

3.8 

8 

9.2 

4.5 

9.6 

3,8 

9.4 

3,9 

12.7 

44 

9.0 

5.8 

13.6 

2.5 

9.2 

4.8 

11.6 

5J 

9 

9.3 

5.5 

11.0 

3,5 

9.8 

3.8 

10.2 

5.5 

9.0 

4.2 

6.0 

3.2 

10.6 

4.0 

9.7 

5JL 

8 

8.2 

4J 

8.8 

5.4 

8.4 

4.5 

13.4 

4.9 

6.0 

5.3 

14.8 

0,7 

9.2 

4J 

11.4 

5JL 

17 

9.8 

4.^ 

10.3 

4.S 

10.1 

4.7 

10.8 

5,2 

16.0 

7.3 

6.6 

2.5 

11.8 

3.3 

11.6 

5.7 

5 

8.6 

4.2 

6.9 

4.5 

8.1 

4.7 

10.6 

4.2 

11.6 

7.9 

16.0 

1J9 

10.0 

5.9 

10.8 

43 

1 

9.8 

4.2 

10.4 

3,8 

10.1 

4.0 

10.9 

5.3 

11.0 

5.6 

6.0 

2.0 

9.6 

94 

9.4 

4.9 

18 

14.7 

5.7 

16.0 

44 

15.1 

4^0 

7.0 

5.8 

11.0 

5.0 

6.0 

0.9 

8.0 

4.9 

7.1 

54 

19 

12.3 

2.7 

13.3 

10 

12.6 

3J 

9.9 

5.4 

8.2 

2J9 

7.6 

5.5 

8.6 

33 

8.7 

4.9 

18 

14.3 

^.4 

12.9 

s.i 

13.7 

5.4 

12.8 

54 

11.0 

5.0 

14.6 

3.2 

13.6 

4J 

13.1 

5JB 

18 

14.3 

2.2 

16.1 

3J2 

14.5 

2,6 

9.3 

4.8 

12.0 

4.9 

12.6 

3.8 

13.6 

5.3 

10.6 

5.6 

16 

17.6 

3,1 

12.8 

44 

15.4 

5.7 

9.1 

4.2 

8.6 

2.9 

18.6 

3,9 

12.0 

5.P 

9.6 

4.6 

7 

16.8 

2.4 

16.0 

3,0 

16.6 

2.6 

11.7 

4.7 

9.6 

5.1 

7.0 

2.5 

10.0 

5.7 

9.7 

5JB 

80 

19.3 

i.5 

19.0 

2.7 

19.1 

1,8 

7.9 

4.8 

12.1 

3.2 

6.0 

1.0 

8.6 

3.8 

8.2 

4.7 

14 

seventh  for  soap;  No.  10,  a  ** health''  appeal,  is  rated  seventh  for 
breakfast  food  and  third  for  soap,  and  No.  18,  the  ** Roosevelt"  ap- 
peal, is  rated  eleventh  for  breakfast  food  and  sixteenth  for  soap.  It 
seems  natural  that  No.  2  and  No.  18  should  be  stronger  breakfast 
food  appeals  than  soap  appeals,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
seem  fitting  that  a  "health''  appeal  should  be  weaker.  The  dis- 
crepancy may,  perhaps,  be  explained  as  due  to  the  different  phrasing 
of  these  two  health  appeals,  although  the  main  theme  is  the  same. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  advertisements  in  detail. 

Advertisement  No.  16  is  based  on  the  *' purity"  appeal  so  com- 
monly used  by  both  Ivory  and  Fairy  Soap.  Whether  it  is  rated  first 
in  the  minds  of  these  subjects  because  of  the  prevalence  of  its  use  and 
hence  the  unconscious  recognition  of  it  as  the  standard  appeal  for 
soap  advertisements  or  whether  it  is  naturally  the  strongest  appeal 
for  such  a  commodity  and  has  been  discovered  to  be  so  by  soap 
advertisers  is  an  interesting  question  in  the  history  of  advertising. 
SuflSce  it  to  say,  it  is  now  the  strongest  appeal  for  this  class  of 
subjects. 

Advertisement  No.  6  emphasizes  the  effect  of  the  use  of  the  soap 
on  the  skin.  **It  does  not  irritate  the  skin"  but  ''leaves  the  hands 
soft  and  clean  and  moist."    In  other  words,  it  ckimB  to  ^^^^ 


j^^^         eleventr 
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those  pleasurable  feelings  we  desire  when  n 
peal  is  comparable  to  that  of  "taste"  for  I 
ments.    Advertisement  No.  11  presents  the 
limits  it  to  the  bath  and  shampoo.    Either  it 
the  special  appeal  of  the  bath  is  not  so  stro 
toilet.    Advertisement  No.  17  also  appeals  t 
of  soaph— but  here  restricted  to  that  of  the  co! 
stjle  and  ridiculous  claims  cause  it  to  be  n 
distribution  of  the  judgments  for  this  appea 
of  21  rank  it  between  first  and  eighth  with 
other  group  of  29  rank  it  between  eighth  and 
at  fourteen.    Although  its  final  position  is 
large  number  that  rank  it  very  high,  we  m 
very  successful  appeaL    It  will  not  appeal 
appeal  strongly  to  some. 

This  advertisement  illustrates  very  bea 
*  *  afBrmative ' '  appeals.  I  doubt  whether  any 
if  asked  in  an  examination,  would  agree  U 
soap  could  "replace  affected  tissue  with  sor 
feeding  the  skin  through  its  pores."  The 
over  the  advertisements  did  not  notice  thii 
wards,  when  their  attention  was  called  to  it, 
had  been  "stung"  and  wished  to  put  the  ad 
scale.  Anything  that  would  have  caused 
ruined  this  appeal. 

Advertisement  No.  10  not  only  appeals 
that  the  soap  does  just  what  we  want  it  to 
Like  Nos.  16,  6,  and  11  it  describes  what  t 
tions  specific  qualities.    Such  appeals  are  m 

Advertisement  No.  8  is  an  unusual  appej 
has  considerable  promise  as  a  very  effecti\ 
is  a  large  class  of  persons  who  enjoy  buying 
lar  article.  The  feeling  of  satisfaction  ii 
something  that  the  majority  haven't  makes 
cant.  It  is  evident  from  Chapter  VI.  and  1 
"cost"  is  the  main  appeal  to  be  presented 
appeal  more  than  a  cheap  one  for  this  class 

Advertisements  Nos.  2,  15,  and  18  may 
gether.  With  breakfast  food  advertiseraen 
tion  between  the  judgments  of  No.  2  wdth  ei 
a  high  correlation  between  No.  15  and  No.  1 
No.  2  was  ranked  second  and  No.  15  and 
eleventh,  respectively.    Here  they  are  ranke 
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seventeenth.  And  here  also  we  find  a  correlation  of  +  .13  between 
No.  2  and  No,  15,  +  .25  between  No.  2  and  No.  18,  and  +  ,64  between 
No,  15  and  No,  18»  The  peculiarities,  then,  of  these  three  appeals  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  present  here  but  not  so  promi- 
nently. There  is,  however,  very  close  agreement  among  the  twelve 
that  ranked  No.  2  fifteenth  or  lower  in  also  ranking  No.  15  or  No,  18 
low.  The  average  positions  for  these  three  advertisements  by  this 
subgroup  are:  No.  2,  16.6;  No,  15,  13.8,  and  No.  18,  15.3. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V,,  the  writer  has  felt  that  No,  13  does 
not  properly  convey  the  idea  of  an  old  established  firm.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  a  better  worded  appeal  might  have  greater  weight, 
21  subjects,  all  of  the  fifty  of  last  year  who  could  be  found,  were 
asked  to  again  sort  the  twenty  advertisements,  bnt  this  time  using 
the  following  appeal  instead  of  the  old  No.  13. 

1S3G    Sevenijf  Four  Years  of  Soap-Making     19S0 
For  Beventy-four  years  w©  have  been  suppiyiDg  you  with  good  soapi,    True^ 

the  ioaps  we  sold  your  graodpareuts — ^and  even  your  great-graiidpareuta — were 

not  as  good  soape  as  we  are  aeHisg  ifou  TODAY. 

In  tho8&  days  we  bad  neither  our  present  superb  facOitiea  nor  our  wonderful 

experience*    We  have  been  growLng — improving  all  the  time.    Our  ideal  baa  been 

to  make  a  aoap  that  will  give  you  eomplete  satisfaction  in  eveiy  way. 

For  seventy -four  years  w©  have   held  this  ideal — and  have  lived  up  to  it. 

To-Day — ISMS  Toilet  Soap  stands  as  a  monument  to  our  sincerity  of  purpose 

&ad  to  our  ability  to  attain  our  aims* 

The  laMS  Toilet  Soap  Co, 

This  appeal  was  written  for  this  purpose  by  Mr,  S,  D.  Hofheimer, 
of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc»,  Advertising  Agents*  The  comparative  re- 
sults for  the  two  **  wordings"  are  as  follows: 

PoBltlan         CTppcr  Qu^rtlla    Lower  QQ&rttI« 

Witli  Old  No.    13   appeal 9.3  4,6  4.1 

With  new  No,  13  appeal .,,     9.0  4J  3,6 

Evidently  then  the  new  appeal  has  a  trifle  greater  value.  Those 
who  judge  both  appeals  as  poor  do  not  rank  the  new  appeal  quite  so 
low  as  they  do  the  old  appeal.  It  is  possible  that  still  other  wordings 
of  this  appeal  might  be  ranked  higher,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  its  present  position  approximates  its  true  value* 

Summary, — The  results  here  confirm  those  of  previous  chapters. 
The  strongest  appeals  are  those  which  are  strictly  relevant  and  de- 
scribe the  article  itself  or  some  one  of  its  specific  advantages*  Then 
come  more  general  appeals  which  do  not  describe  the  article  or  its 
use  but  endeavor  to  create  a  desire  for  it  by  associating  it  with  strong 
instincts  or  habits  of  life* 
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Section  2.    The  Relation  of  the  Order  of  1 

peals  for  CoUege  Students  with  SimiU 

Groups  of  Individuals. 

The  data  used  below  were  all  secured  betwi 

1010,  and  February,  1911.    The  same  tweni 

given  above  except  for  a  few  minor  change 

InjEtead  of  the  "Directions"  used  above  th 

tuted  as  being  simpler  and  more  easily  und 

DnxcnoNs 

Bead  tbrongli  the  20  advertiaements. 

Sort  tbem  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  bw% 

Plaee  (1)  the  advertiaement,  whieh  deaeribea  the 

(2)  jonr  second  choice  (the  one  jon  woold  take,  ii 

under  the  first,  etc.;  until  jou  have  the  20  arrang 

woold  least  care  to  spend  jonr  monej  for  at  the  boti 

(It  is  suggested,  that  sorting  first  the  advertisen 

tbeo  sorting  each  pile  by  itself  maj  be  an  easj  met 

Each  of  the  ** made-up"  advertisementB 
of  the  Soap  Co.,  e.  g.,  "The  lAQ  ToQet  Sc 
sentence  of  advertisement  No.  1  was  chaz 
complexion  and  a  fair,  soft  skin  are  necessai 
The  second  sentence  of  No.  7  was  changed 
several  different  tints  of  cream  and  pink 
sentence  of  No.  9  was  omitted.  The  last 
changed  to  read — **Its  use  will  make  your 
bath  and  in  less  than  the  usual  length  of  ti 
of  No.  15  was  changed  to  read — **Do  not  ov 
able  indorsement  and  convincing  testimonia 
of  Toilet  Soap  15V0.''  The  last  sentence  o 
read— *' There  is  no  finer  Toilet  Soap.''  Th 
was  omitted.  Following  is  a  sample  of  thee 
they  were  used : 

Does  Not  Irritate  the  8] 
Soaps  containing  strong  alkali,  coloring  matte 
and  irritate  the  skin  and  destroy  its  softness. 

Toilet  Soap  6FL  has  nothing  to  hide — no  dyes 
to  ilelude  the  sense  of  smell. 

Its  use  leaves  the  hand  with  none  of  those  "dr 

clean,  and  moist,  as  after  the  use  of  a  cold  cream. 

The  6FL  Toilet   Soap  ( 


Table  XIV.  presents  the  results  obtained 
individuals.    In  each  case  the  median  posil 
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given  and  its  quartile*  The  P,E,  of  the  median  is,  of  course,  the 
quartile  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  eases,^  The 
first  section  gives  the  median  and  quartile  of  the  group  of  50  students 
which  has  been  discussed  above.  The  second  section  presents  the 
data  from  25  young  business  men  in  the  class  of  advertising  at  the 
23d  St,  T,  M,  C*  A-,  which  I  was  able  to  secure  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr*  Geo.  E»  Beck,  the  Educational  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
and  Mr.  F.  L.  Blanchard,  the  leader  of  the  class.  The  third  section 
presents  the  data  from  25  graduate  students  in  Teachers  College, 
nearly  aU  of  whom  are  teaching  in  this  city  or  vicinity*  The  fourth 
section  presents  similarly  the  data  from  20  graduate  students  in 
Columbia  University.  In  the  next  two  sections  we  have  data  from  21 
undergraduates  from  Columbia  College  and  10  from  Dartmouth 
College.  The  latter  were  obtained  through  the  aid  of  Professor  W, 
V,  Bingham.  Section  seven  gives  a  summary  of  these  five  groups  of 
men*  Section  eight  gives  the  data  from  52  Barnard  students,  22  of 
whom  performed  the  experiment  last  year  and  30  this  year.  Then 
follows  a  group  of  43  women  comprising  married  and  unmarried 
women  and  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  60.  Eighteen  of  these  were 
secured  through  the  assistance  of  my  sister,  ROss  A.  L.  Strong,  of 
San  Francisco,  The  tenth  section  comprises  both  of  these  groups  of 
women.  Then  come  five  sections  giving  four  groups  of  subjects  and 
a  summary  of  the  four.  The  data  were  secured  for  me  through  the 
great  courtesy  of  Mr*  Wm,  IMcGee,  of  Garrison,  N.  Y,  All  of  the 
subjects  in  these  sections  live  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  and  conse- 
quently represent  a  distinct  class  of  subjects  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  differentiate  people  according  to  environment.  The  first  of  these 
five  sections,  or  the  eleventh  in  all,  deals  with  the  data  from  59 
farmers,  the  twelfth  section  deals  with  14  business  men,  the  thir- 
teenth with  6  doctors,  the  fourteenth  section  with  22  others  com- 
prising— 4  blacksmiths,  3  saloon-keep ers»  3  store-keepers,  3  police- 
men, 2  bakers,  2  lawyers,  2  postmasters,  1  plumber,  1  undertaker, 
and  1  painter.  The  last  section  gives  a  summary  of  these  last  four 
groups.  (The  data  for  the  3  policemen  and  1  painter  were  received 
after  the  summary  was  calculated  and  are  consequently  not  included 
in  it  J  In  Table  XV.  will  be  found  the  detailed  distribution  of  the 
judgments  of  the  101  men,  the  95  women,  and  the  97  men  from  the 
vicinity  of  Garrison. 

'Tliis  relatioosMp  is  only  true  when  the  distributio!]  of  judgraenta  follows 
the  ttortnal  curre  of  distribation.  In  tboae  c&me  where  we  do  not  have  tMa  syra- 
tnetrical  distribution  the  F.E.  of  the  tuedinn  position  can  b«  only  approximEtelf 
indicated.  Bj  calculating  it  from  the  quartile  rather  than  the  A.D;  we  obtain  a 
larger  figure.  Wbaterer  error  ariaes  then  will  tend  to  underestimate  the  accuracy 
of  the  median  position  rather  than  to  overeatimate  it. 
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TABLE   XV 

DiSTBIBUnON 

OF 

Judgments 

OF 

MlUOI 

1 

Number  of  Advertliemeiiti 

16 

6 

10 

8 

11 

4 

2 

9 

3 

17 

5 

1 

1 

16 
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10 

10 

6 

5 

3 

1 

12 

5 

1 

2 

20 

14 

7 

6 

1 

4 

3 

8 

1 

3 

3 

3 

11 

7 

8 

4 

15 

6 

6 

2 

4 

9 

4 

4 

11 

11 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 
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4 

9 
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5 

6 

8 

11 
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11 
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TABLE    XV.  (Continued) 
Distribution  op  Judgments  of  95 


'MlliO 

rx 

Number  of  AdvertisemenU 

16 

6 

10 

8 

11 

4 

2 

9 

3 

17 

6 

1 

1 

i>5 

16 

4 

10 

2 

0 
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4 

3 

12 

1 

6 
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20 

7 

11 

12 
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TABLE   XV.  (Continued) 
Distribution  op  Judgments  op  97  Men  prom  ViaNiTY  op  Gabbison,  N.  Y. 
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If  now  we  compare  the  results  obtained  from  the  group  of  50  col- 
lege students  with  (1)  the  101  men  and  (2)  the  95  women,  we  find  a 
very  high  degree  of  resemblance.  Using  the  Pearson  **  product-mo- 
ment" method  of  calculating  correlation  we  obtain  coefficients,  respec- 
tively, of  +.90  and  +.95  and  with  the  **rank-diflferences"  method 
coefficients  of  +.88  and  +.91.^  Now,  if  we  desire  to  note  the  differences 
that  occur  in  the  several  orders  of  superiority,  we  have  two  methods 
of  doing  this:  first,  by  noting  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the 
median  position  of  the  respective  advertisements  and  second,  by 
noting  the  difference  in  the  order  of  superiority  of  the  advertise- 
ments. The  first  method,  considered  together  with  the  variability  of 
the  respective  positions,  i.  e.,  the  quartiles,  gives  a  measure  of  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  first  group  ranked  the  advertisement  as 
compared  with  the  second  group.  Comparison  of  the  data  from  the 
group  of  50  students  with  the  101  men  shows  little  difference  between 
them  as  to  uniformity  of  judgment.  The  average  of  the  quartiles 
for  the  former  is  3.89  as  compared  with  4.02  for  the  latter.  The 
former  group  is  thus  slightly  less  variable  in  its  judgments  than  the 
latter.  The  average  of  the  quartiles  of  the  95  women  is  3.45,  which 
indicates  that  they  as  a  group  are  less  variable  in  their  judgments 

'If  these  coefficients  could  be  corrected  for  attenuation  thej  would  show  a 
still  higher  figure  indicating  a  very  close  relationship. 
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than  either  of  the  other  two  groaps.  N( 
frremter  for  the  men  if  we  thus  consider  thi 
two  groops  bat  if  we  consider  the  quartilec 
the  one  order  with  that  of  the  correspond 
other.  For  in  this  case  the  qoartiles  for  ei 
No.  19  are  greater  for  the  men  than  for  the 
is  also  shown  dearl  j  when  we  compare  the 
the  50  students  there  is  a  range  from  3.8  t 
r^nge  from  3.9  to  18.8 ;  while  for  the  95  wo 
That  this  groap  of  95  women  should  shoi 
judgments  than  the  101  men  is  rather  si 
nomen  range  in  age  from  20  to  60,  come  f 
have  had  Yar3ring  degrees  of  edaeation,  and 
York  city,  some  in  San  Francisco,  and  som 
men  are  all  college  men,  with  the  exceptio 
of  the  subgroup  of  25  business  men  and  ai 
of  each  other  in  age. 

The  second  method,  as  outlined  above, 
one  advertisement  with  another  on  the  bf 
By  this  method,  then,  and  considering  onl} 
one  position,  we  find  that  advertisements 
ranked  higher  by  the  50  students  than  by 
tisements  Nos.  7,  11,  13,  15,  and  17  are 
differences  of  more  than  five  positions  are 
the  Ivory  Soap  *' Carnegie  Institute''  app 
liable  firm''  appeal.    Comparing  the  grou] 
95  women  we  find  that  advertisements  No8 
higher  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter  ai 
3,  and  17  are  ranked  lower.    Here  again  1 
more  than  five  positions  by  the  50  studen 
and  No.  1  is  so  ranked  lower.    No.  1  is  the 
ranked  fifth  by  the  women  as  against  tw 
We  may  conclude  then  that  the  group  of  5( 
closely  groups  of  educated  men  or  young 
of  college  women  or  women  of  the  middle  < 
Advertisement  No.  4,  however,  is  ranked 
while  No.  13  is  ranked  too  low  to  represent 
No.  1  is  ranked  too  low  to  represent  other  g 

Handling  the  data  in  the  same  manne 
ments  Nos.  2,  7,  11,  13,  15,  and  17  are  rank 
tlian  by  the  95  women  and  advertisemem 
Kimilarly  ranked  lower.  Men  then  ran] 
slightly  higher  than  women:   '* Doctor's 
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Particular  People,"  ** Shampoo  and  Bath,"  "Reliable  Firm," 
** Royalty,"  and  '* Exhilaration  in  the  Bath,"  wliile  they  rank  these 
lower : ' ' Beauty, "  ' ' Baby ' '  and  ' ' Sold  Everyvthere, "  Of  these  nine 
appeals  the  ** Reliable  Firm"  appeal  is,  however,  ranked  decidedly 
higher  by  the  men  than  by  the  women  and  the  ''Beauty"  appeal 
decidedly  lower.  But  the  interesting  thing  in  the  two  orders  of 
snperiority  Is  not  these  differeneea  but  that  the  two  orders  agree  so 
closely.  This  is  only  another  instance  in  which  experimental  work 
has  failed  to  show  any  marked  differences  between  men  and  women 
as  to  mental  traits. 

Now  let  us  turn  and  compare  our  order  determined  from  the  50 
students  with  the  order  from  the  97  men  living  about  Garrison* 
Here  the  one  striking  point  is  the  dissimilarity  between  the  two- 
With  the  Pearson  "product-moment"  method  of  calculating  corre- 
lation we  obtain  a  coefficient  of  —  JOO  between  the  two  groups  and 
with  the  "rank-differences"  method  a  coefficient  of  — ,532,  If  we 
consider  the  range  of  positions  for  the  advertisements  we  see  that 
that  of  the  97  men  is  from  7*1  to  13.1  or  only  6  places  while  that  of 
the  50  students  is  from  3*8  to  18,3  or  14*5  places.  This  greater  vari- 
ability of  the  former  group  is  likewise  revealed  in  the  amount  of  the 
quartiles — aU  but  three  are  greater  than  with  the  group  of  50  students 
and  the  average  quartile  is  5,01  as  compared  with  3.89  of  the  latter 
group.  As  a  quartile  of  5,00  would  result  from  a  chance  sorting  and 
the  range  of  positions  is  but  three  tenths  of  the  possible  range  it  is 
evident  that  the  data  from  the  97  subjects  do  not  differ  much  from 
a  chance  distribution.  That  being  the  case  very  little  ean  be  postu- 
lated regarding  the  relative  superiority  of  one  appeal  over  the  next* 
It  may  be  that  this  is  a  characteristic  of  such  a  group  of  uneducated 
persons — that  they  are  unable  to  differentiate  complex  appeals.  That 
is  to  say,  that  on  the  whole  any  one  of  these  appeals  is  as  strong  as 
any  other  one  in  selling  soap*  Further  experiments  should  be  carried 
out,  however,  before  such  a  radical  position  can  be  affirmed. 

Turning  now  to  the  order  of  superiority  of  appeals  as  determined 
by  the  97  men  we  have  the  following:  *' Cheap,"  ** Souvenir  Spoon," 
'*Sold  Everywhere,"  ** Reliable  Firm,"  ^*For  Particular  People," 
'*Baby,"  *' Large  Manufactory/*  Ivory  ''Carnegie  Institute"  Ad., 
**Does  not  irritate  the  skin,"  ''Royalty,"  ** Doctor's  Recommenda- 
tion," ^* Health,"  '* Beauty,"  *' Expensive,"  ''Shampoo  and  Bali," 
* '  Bath, "  ' '  Try  it  at  our  Expense, "  *  *  Guaranteed, "  *  *  Cleanliness,  * ' 
and  ** Roosevelt."  We  may  conclude  that  an  order  of  superiority  as 
determined  by  college  students  will  not  represent  at  all  such  a  group 
as  the  men  living  in  and  around  Garrison,  N,  Y, 

Having  compared  the  three  ^'Summaiy"  groups  of  subjects  with 
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the  group  of  50  students  let  us  now  note  to  what  extent  the  various 
subgroups  resemble  the  summary  groups.  Table  XVI.  is  presented  in 
order  to  give  the  detailed  facts  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible  and 
so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  in  those  ways  which  are  desired  by 
the  reader.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  each  subgroup  and 
the  summary  is  given  in  order  to  indicate  how  closely  the  latter  does 
really  represent  the  former.  The  range  of  judgments  and  the  aver- 
age quartiles  are  shown  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variability 
of  the  subgroup.  And  then  the  various  advertisements  are  given 
which  are  ranked  more  than  one  position  either  higher  or  lower  than 
in  the  order  of  the  summary.  By  glancing  over  such  a  list  one  can 
determine  which  advertisements  are  judged  differently  by  the  various 
subgroups  while  the  absence  of  an  advertisement  from  these  lists 
indicates  that  the  subgroups  are  agreed  as  to  its  merit. 

The  majority  of  the  variations  listed  in  the  above  table  are  devia- 
tions of  two  or  three  positions  from  the  order  of  the  summary.  Any 
deviations  of  five  or  more  positions  must  be  interpreted  to  be  an 
indication  of  some  real  difference  between  the  subgroup  and  the 
summary.  The  25  business  men  rank  No.  8,  the  '*  Expensive  Ap- 
peal," ten  places  below  the  summary  order  and  they  rank  No.  5,  the 
*'Try  it  at  our  expense"  appeal,  six  places  above  the  summary  order. 
The  25  teachers  rank  No.  4,  the  Ivory  ** Carnegie  Institute"  appeal, 
and  No.  18,  the  ** Roosevelt"  appeal,  seven  and  nine  positions,  re- 
spectively, above  the  summary  order,  whereas  they  rank  No.  11,  the 
** Shampoo  and  Bath"  appeal  nine  positions  lower.  The  20  graduate 
students  rank  No.  15  and  No.  18,  the  *' Royalty"  and  '* Roosevelt'' 
appeals  six  places  higher  than  the  summary  order,  while  they  rank 
No.  1,  the  '* Beauty"  appeal.  No.  3,  the  *'Baby"  appeal,  and  No.  13, 
the  ** Reliable  Firm"  appeal,  five,  six,*  and  seven  positions,  respec- 
tively, below  that  order.  The  21  undergraduates  rank  No.  3,  the 
*'Baby"  appeal,  five  positions  higher  and  No.  8,  the  ** Expensive" 
appeal,  eight  positions  lower  than  the  summary  order  and  the  10 
Dartmouth  undergraduates  rank  No.  9  six  places  lower  than  this 
order.  In  general  graduate  students  are  more  influenced  by  such 
appeals  as  ** Royalty"  and  especially  *' Roosevelt"  than  are  under- 
graduates and  young  business  men  and  they  are  less  influenced  by 
such  appeals  as  ''Beauty,"  *'Baby,"  and  ''Reliable  Firm."  The 
group  of  young  business  men  rank  the  "Expensive"  appeal  low  as 
compared  with  the  other  subgroups  but  are  impressed  by  such  an 
appeal  as  "Try  it  at  our  Expense." 

There  is  no  characteristic  difference  between  the  various  sub- 
groups of  women.  If  we  compare  the  results  from  the  data  of  22 
Barnard  students  secured  in  April,  1910,  and  the  data  of  30  Barnard 
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students  secured  in  November,  1910,  in 
relationship  between  the  two  orders  of  ] 
appeals  and  also  for  the  actual  amounts  a 
The  Pearson  ** product-moment"  method 
both  of  these  factors  into  account,  givec 
this  was  corrected  for  attenuation  we  woi 
That  a  group  of  individuals  should  give  i 
that  of  a  similar  group  of  different  in 
interval  of  half  a  year  in  time  and  per 
complicated  mental  processes  is  truly  i 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  establishin 
results  obtained  by  this  method  and  acti] 
certain  that  the  processes  studied  and  m 
and  constant  as  those  met  with  in  the  otl 

The  facts  pertaining  to  the  group  oi 
presented  in  Table  XVI.  show  clearly  1 
preference  does  not  closely  represent  tl 
correlation  figures  are  low  and  the  nui 
ranked  differently  by  the  subgroups  is  1 
groups  are  better  represented  by  their  s 
of  preference  of  the  50  students.  The  c 
correlation  between  the  subgroups  and 
—  .26,  —.24,  —.12,  and  +.01. 

Summary. — A  group  of  50  college  s 
closely  the  judgment  of  groups  of  edu 
young  business  men,  such  as  attend  ev 
women  of  the  middle  class  regardless  of 
sent  at  all  the  judgment  of  groups  froB 
sections  such  as  the  regions  around  Garr 
data  were  obtained. 

It  is  fair  to  extend  the  results  as  set 
regarding  the  judgment  of  college  stud 
men  and  women  in  general.  But  as  t 
mainly  concerned  with  cheap  articles  of 
be  postulated  concerning  the  relation  of  v 
with  regard  to  more  expensive  commodit 


CHAPTER  YII 


A  Study  op  50  Packer's  Tar  Soap  Advertisements 

Section  1,     The  Effect  of  Repetition  on  ^'PuUing-Power'* 

Should  the  same  advertisenient  be  repeated  again  and  again  in 
an  advertising  campaigD  or  should  an  entirely  new  advertisement  be 
presented  very  frequently  ?  Should  the  same  eut  be  repeated  and  the 
copy  varied  or  the  reverse?  Should  the  same  general  arrangement 
of  copy  and  cut  be  maintained,  aa  in  the  Fairy  Soap  Advertisements 
of  to-day,  or  should  an  entirely  new  arrangement  be  presented  with 
eaeh  new  advertisement?  Should  the  same  advertisement  be  dis- 
played in  all  the  magazines  of  one  month  or  should  a  different  ad- 
vertisement appear  in  each  magazine  !*  Such  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  questions  as  to  the  desirability  of  repetition  that  constantly 
confront  the  advertising  man  of  to-day. 

Back  of  all  such  questions  lies  the  general  one^ — does  an  advertise- 
ment have  an  intrinsic  value  which  is  constant  to  the  same  observer 
at  all  times  or  does  repetition  affect  its  value  f  In  other  words,  does 
an  advertisement  wax  or  wane  in  interest  as  do  so  many  jokes  f 

Hollingworth^  found  that  naive  jokes  and  calamity  jokes  in  which 
the  predicament  of  the  victim  is  self-induced  wax  in  interestj  while 
the  sharp  retort,  the  pun  or  play  on  words,  wit,  caricature,  and  the 
occupation-joke  wane.  Jokes  combining  the  two  elements  remaia 
static. 

With  such  work  in  mind  and  using  the  same  method  an  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  repetition  upon  fifty  different 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  Advertisements,®  These  advertisements  are 
shown  in  Plates  V,  to  IX.  In  these  five  Plates  two  numbers  are  shown 
under  each  advertisement.  The  first  is  the  number  by  which  the  ad- 
vertisement is  referred  to  in  the  tables  and  test.  The  second  number 
is  the  position  among  the  fifty  as  assigned  by  the  experimental  data 
and  as  show^n  in  Table  XX.  For  example,  the  first  advertisement 
in  Plate  V.  is  marked  '^1-29";  the  ''1"  is  the  number  by  which 

*Two  intereeting  articles  on  this  point  of  reccJQt  d&U  are  J.  DeWolflT^  *' Repe- 
tition of  AdTertiaiDg  Copy,^*  Printer's  Ink,  October  20,  1910^  and  R.  Barstow^ 
"Eepetition— Desirable  and  Otherwise/'  Printer's  Ink,  October  6,  1910. 

'H.  L.  HoIliDgwortb,  '  *  Erperlmental  Studies  in  Judgment  j  Jodgmeota  of 
the  Comic/'  Ps^cK  Rev.,  XVlll.,  2, 

'  These  advertiseinerit!*  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  Edward  A. 
Olds,  Jr,,  of  the  Packer  BtanufacturlBg  Co. 
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the  advertisement  is  designated,  the  ''29"  indicates  that  it  is  ranked 
twenty-ninth  in  the  fifty.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  them 
have  long  been  discarded  from  use.  Ten  subjects  were  used,  five  men 
and  five  women,  all  students  with  some  experience  in  experimental 
psychology.  None  knew  the  object  of  the  experiment  nor  were  th^ 
told  at  any  time  that  they  would  be  asked  to  sort  the  advertisementi 
again.  The  fifty  advertisements  were  given  them  with  the  following 
type-written  directions. 

Directions 

Sort  these  60  advertisements  into  10  pUes  according  to  the  order  in  which 
you  would  buy  the  soap. 

Take  for  granted  that  each  advertisement  represents  a  different  make  of 
soap. 

Endeavor  to  make  equal  the  difference  in  merit  betwen  each  pile  and  tht 
one  above  it. 

Pile  No.  1  will  contain  those  advertisements  whose  soap  jou  feel  very  mneh 
attracted  to  buy,  while  on  the  other  hand,  pile  No.  10  will  contain  those  adver- 
tiscments  whose  soap  jou  feel  that  jou  would  not  buy. 

In  every  case  they  were  informed  that  they  might  actually  sort 
the  advertisements  into  less  than  ten  piles  if  they  chose  but  the  gmpa 
should  be  indicated.  In  this  way,  e.  g.,  they  did  not  need  to  put  aqy 
in  pile  No.  10,  if  they  felt  that  there  was  no  advertisement  which 
made  them  feel  that  they  would  not  buy  the  soap.  Each  of  the  ten 
su})jects  sorted  the  fifty  advertisements  once  a  week  for  five  successive 
weeks.  There  were  eleven  irregularities:  Two  arrangements  being 
made  within  five  days  of  each  other,  three  after  eight  days,  three 
after  ten  days,  and  three  after  fourteen  days.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  same  hour  of  the  day  was  used. 

Wells*  and  Downey,'^  basing  their  statements  on  data  secured 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  as  my  own,  state  that  a  week 
is  sufficient  interval  to  overcome  any  serious  defect  in  judgment  from 
memory.  j\ly  own  introspections  coincide  with  those  of  Downey,  that 
*4n  f^eneral,  there  was  a  memory  of  the  order  of  groups  rather  than 
of  individual  cards.''  Subject  Dod  said,  *'I  have  no  memory  of  the 
position  of  the  several  advertisements,  but  I  do  remember  the  reasons 
which  actuated  me  in  the  sorting  of  the  advertisements."  Person- 
ally, I  felt  very  strongly  on  sorting  the  advertisi»ments  a  sixth  time 
that  when  I  placed  No.  45  first,  I  had  radically  departed  from  my 
previous  arrangements  and  was  dumbfounded  when  I  discovered  that 
it  averaged  second  in  the  five  sortings. 

•  F.  L.  Wells,  *M)n  the  Variability  of  ImlivMual  Ju.lgmonts, "  "Esnjt 
T'liilosophioal  and  I'sycholo^ical/ '  190S. 

'J.  Vi.  A^owwt'^' ,  *  *  Vtv.'\\\\\\\\vltn  ^vwvV^  vn^  WwvUy  R(!«K}mblance  in  Handwrit- 
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Tables  XVII.  and  XVIII.*  give  the  average  position  of  each  adver- 
tisement for  each  of  the  five  successive  arrangements  for  the  five  men 
and  five  women  respectively.  From  these  a  study  of  waxing  and 
waning  for  the  two  groups  of  subjects  can  be  made.  Table  XIX.* 
shows  graphically  whether  a  certain  advertisement  waxed  or  waned 
with  any  one  of  the  ten  subjects.  A  full  arrow  ( t  or  |)  indicates 
a  final  displacement  of  more  than  one  full  position  as  compared  with 
the  first  arrangement;  a  check  C^  or  v)  indicates  similarly  a  dis- 
placement of  only  one  position ;  and  a  dash  ( — )  indicates  that  the 
advertisement  was  placed  in  the  same  position  or  pile  all  five  times. 
From  this  table  then  a  study  of  the  waxing  and  waning  for  the  indi- 
vidual subjects  may  be  made.  Conclusions  from  Tables  XVII.  and 
XVIII.  must  be  checked  in  Table  XIX.,  else  the  large  variation  of 
one  individual  may  offset  the  slight  opposite  tendency  of  the  other 
four  and  make  it  appear  that  the  group-preference  waxes  or  wanes 
with  respect  to  that  advertisement. 

From  these  data  I  would  conclude  that  advertisements  Nos.  2,  3, 
16,  22,  26,  and  49  wax  and  Nos.  1,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  19,  27,  28,  31, 
32,  33,  36,  and  38  wane  with  the  women.  The  former  group  consists 
of  pleasing  ''artistic''  advertisements  while  the  latter  are  not  spe- 
cially ** artistic.''  Two  women,  to  whom  I  showed  these  groups,  felt 
that  there  was  a  decided  difference  between  the  advertisements  in 
the  two  groups  and  that  it  was  only  natural  that  the  former  should 
wax  and  the  latter  should  wane.  They  were  utterly  unable  to  give 
any  reasons  for  their  feeling,  however.  But  with  the  group  of  wax- 
ing advertisements  (Nos.  2,  7,  24,  26,  34,  35,  and  36)  and  the  group 
of  waning  advertisements  (Nos.  1,  3,  6,  8,  11,  16,  18,  20,  and  43)  of 
the  men  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  or  feeling  for  the  two 
groups.  Neither  does  a  study  of  the  six  advertisements,  which  clearly 
waxed  or  waned  for  both  men  and  women  (Nos.  2,  26, 1,  6,  8,  and  11) 
show  any  reasons  for  their  rise  or  fall  in  preference.  A  careful  study 
of  the  two  groups  of  waxing  and  waning  advertisements  for  each  sub- 
ject failed  to  show  any  general  principle,  except  with  the  one  subject 
C,  a  married  man.  Here  all  the  advertisements  depicting  women 
waxed. 

The  failure  to  obtain  definite  results  may  be  due  to  any  one  of 
three  reasons:  First,  advertisements  do  possess  an  intrinsic  value 
which  is  constant  to  the  same  observer  at  all  times  under  the  same 
conditions.  Repetition  then  does  not  affect  its  **pulling-power." 
Second,  the  method  of  experimentation  is  not  adequate,  the  waxing 
and  waning  effect  which  was  noticed  being  due  merely  to  fluctuations 

•  These   tables   are  on   file  in  the  Psychological   Laboratory  of   Columbia  . 
University. 
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in  the  judgments.  Third,  the  advertisements  combine  Tarioos  de- 
ments, some  of  which  tend  to  wax  and  some  to  wane.  Under  such 
conditions  there  would  be  extreme  difficulty  to  determine  what  these 
elements  are  and  their  tendencies  from  such  complex  advertiBementg. 
Further  work  should  be  carried  on  but  using  very  simple  '^lay-oats.'* 

Section  2.    The  Relative  Merit  of  the  Fifty  Advertisements 

After  obtaining  the  above  results  regarding  the  effect  of  repeti- 
tion on  .the  value  of  advertisements,  it  was  deemed  worth  while  to 
study  the  relative  merits  of  these  advertisements  as  to  ''pulling- 
power/'  In  aU  the  previous  experiments,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
great  defect  in  the  value  of  the  results  has  been  the  inability  to  aseer- 
tiun  the  actual  merit  of  any  advertisement  The  results  in  every 
case  were  relative.  We  could  determine  which  advertisement  in  the 
set  was  the  most  effective,  we  could  even  state  how  many  chanoes 
there  were  in  a  thousand  that  the  first  advertisement  was  superior  to 
the  second.  But  in  no  case  could  we  judge  the  actual  superiority  of 
the  first  advertisement  over  the  second;  in  other  words,  how  much 
more  business  the  first  would  bring  than  the  second.  The  following 
experiment  is  an  attempt  to  solve  this  question. 

The  ten  subjects  used  in  the  repetition-experiment  were  retained 
and  fifteen  others,  ten  men  and  five  women,  were  employed.  Of  the 
fifteen  men  five  were  married  and  had  children.  All  of  the  twenty- 
five  had  had  some  experience  in  experimental  psychology — such  were 
selected  in  the  hope  that  valuable  aid  might  be  obtained  through 
introspections.  The  subjects  represent  fairly  well  the  class  of 
people  who  are  appealed  to  by  the  advertisements,  except  that  they 
lack  a  group  of  married  women. 

The  following  typewritten  directions  were  given  to  the  subject 
together  with  the  fifty  advertisements. 

DisEcnoNs 

Sort  these  50  advertisements  according  to  the  order  in  which  you  would  buy 
the  soap. 

Take  for  granted  that  each  advertisement  represents  a  different  make  of 
soap. 

Arrange  them  into  as  many  piles  as  you  desire ;  but  so  arrange  them  that  the 
difference  in  superiority  of  one  pile  over  the  next  is  *  *  just  noticeable. ' ' 

If  the  superiority  of  one  advertisement  over  the  next  is  more  than  ''just 
noticeable/'  leave  as  many  gaps  (empty  piles)  as  you  feel  are  needed  to  indi- 
cate this  superiority. 

After  the  sorting  was  completed  a  second  set  of  directions  was 
given  them,  as  follows: 
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DmEcnoNS  No,  2 

Designate  the  pile,  if  there  is  such,  which  has  no  appeal  to  you  at  all.  The 
piles  above  it  ahoald  then  all  have  an  iDereaaiug  appeal  for  you  to  buj  their  soap 
and  the  piles  beJow  it  should  have  an  inereaeiiig  uegattve  effect  upan  jou  (L  e*^ 
preju<iice,  distaste,  or  disgust  with  the  Boap)- 

Note  dowttj  as  beet  you  can,  the  renaona  why  you  have  thus  arraoged  the 
advertisements.  That  w  to  say,  what  were  the  guiding  principles  in  the  aortiog 
of  the  adverti^ments. 


The  subjects  sorted  the  advertiaements  into  piles  ranging  in  num- 
ber from  six  to  thirty-seven*  The  highest  pUe  was  arbitrarily 
assigned  the  value  of  100  and  the  pile,  which  the  subject  designated 
as  having  no  appeal,  was  assigBed  the  value  of  zero.  The  piles  be- 
tween these  two  were  assigned  values  proportionately*  The  piles 
below  the  ** no-appeal"  pile  were  assigned  correspondingly  negative 
values*  The  values  assigned  to  the  advertisements  in  the  following 
tables  are  thus  figured  from  (1)  the  advertisements  which  the  sub- 
ject considered  the  best  in  the  set  and  (2)  from  the  advertisements 
which  the  subject  considered  of  no  appeal.  Considerable  care  was 
taken  in  every  ease  that  each  subject  understood  the  meaning  of 
'* no-appeal/'  so  that  as  far  as  possible  it  bad  the  same  content  for 
all  tw^enty-five  subjects.  It  is  believed  that  this  zero  point  does 
actually  approximate  the  zero  point  of  appeal  in  advertisements. 
The  100  mark,  of  course,  simply  marks  the  best  advertisement  in  the 
fifty.  Whether  that  point  is  below  perfection  and,  if  so,  how  far 
must  remaiQ  unanswered  in  this  report.  But  from  a  business  point 
of  view  the  difference  between  the  ideal  advertisement  and  the  best 
advertisement  is  of  far  less  moment  than  the  questions — '*  which  is 
the  best  advertisement";  *'how  much  better  is  it  than  the  others  in 
use";  and  **why  is  it  better/' 

The  results  from  the  twenty-five  subjects  are  set  forth  in  Table 
XX,  The  median  judgment  with  its  qnartile'  is  given.  The  first 
column  lists  the  advertisements  by  number  in  the  order  of  the 
medians  of  the  twenty-five  subjects.  Then  follow  the  results  from 
the  fifteen  men,  the  ten  women,  and  finally  the  combined  results 
of  the  two  groups.  The  fifth  section  gives  the  position  of  each 
advertisement  as  determined  by  Mr*  Edward  A.  Olds,  Jr.,  of  the 
Packer  Manufacturing  Co.,  as  based  on  the  firm's  experience.  Here, 
as  above,  the  best  advertisement  is  graded  100,  the  advertisement  of 

'^The  qnartile  was  ealeulated  by  averaging  the  distance  from  the  median 
in  both  directions  to  the  point  which  included  25  per  cent,  of  the  cafes.  As  shown 
later*  the  distribution  of  judgments  in  this  experiment  is  approximatelj  syTu- 
metricah  hencej  the  quartile  gives  a  very  close  approiiination  to  the  P.E.  S&6 
ThorndiJfie,  ''Mental  and  Social  Measurements/'  pp.  T8-79, 
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TABLE   XX 

Grades 

AND 

Devutioxs  in 

THE  Judgment  of 

Packer's 

Tab  Soap 

Advebtxsements 
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'^ no-appeal"  as  zero,  while  the  intervening  advertisements  were 
assigned  proportionate  values.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that 
the  results  of  the  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.  are  not  based  upon  care- 
fully compiled  data  but  only  upon  the  judgment  of  the  firm  based 
on  their  business  experience.  Any  one  familiar  with  advertising 
knows  that  such  data  have  not  been  compiled  for  any  extensive  set  of 
advertisements,  let  alone  a  series  of  fifty  extending  over  twenty  years 
of  service.  If  such  data  did  exist,  they  could  not  be  used  to  their  full 
face  value,  as  an  advertisement  of  twenty  years  ago  might  have  been 
very  effective  then  and  be  out  of  date  to-day.  The  change  of  style 
of  dress  in  the  cut  would  alone  seriously  impair  its  value.  The  sixth 
section  of  this  table  gives  the  average  position  of  each  advertisement 
with  the  P.E.  of  that  position  from  the  arrangements  of  three  adver- 
tising men  in  the  Blackman-Boss  Advertising  Agency,  which  is  now 
handling  the  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.'s  business.  Their  arrange- 
ment was  based  on  an  ''attention-value"  basis  instead  of  ''appeal" 
or  "pulling-power"  value.  Besides,  each  of  the  three  men  assigned 
values  only  to  about  one  half  of  the  fifty  advertisements.  The 
negative  values  which  they  assigned  are  much  more  reliable  than  the 
positive  due  to  the  fact  that  their  attention  was  especially  directed  to 
the  poor  advertisements.  The  above  five  orders  of  preference  are 
also  shown  in  Table  XXI. 

All  references  to  the  order  of  preference  of  these  fifty  advertise- 
ments will  be  based  on  the  median  judgment,  unless  specially  men- 
tioned as  based  on  the  average,  except  with  the  order  of  preference 
of  the  three  advertising  men  of  the  Blackman-Boss  Agency  where 
the  average  was  used  instead  of  the  median.  In  this  one  case  it  was 
manifestly  a  fairer  measure.  Besides  the  reasons  already  mentioned 
in  Chapter  II.  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  median  over  the  average 
with  data  secured  by  the  "order  of  merit  method"  we  have  here  the 
diflBculty  of  combining  a  set  of  data  (from  the  15  men)  of  very  much 
less  range  or  variability  of  judgment  with  one  of  great  range  (from 
the  10  women),  especially  in  the  negative  direction.  To  average 
such  data  together  is  to  give  in  a  large  number  of  cases  very  great 
value  to  one  or  two  results  far  below  the  zero  point,  which,  if  any- 
thing, should  be  discounted.  To  reject  such  extreme  variates  as  is 
done  in  many  physical  measurements,  as  for  example  under  Chau- 
venet's  criterion,  would  only  defeat  the  object  of  this  study.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  position  the  majority  of  people  would  assign  and 
not  the  average  position  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  judges.  This 
the  median  clearly  gives.  That  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the 
relative  order  of  the  advertisements  when  determined  by  the  aver- 
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TABLE   XXI 
"PuLLiNo-Powni"  Valux  of  50  Packer's  Tar  Soap  Advebtiskkkkts 
(Numbers  throughout  table  refer  to  Number  of  Advertisement  in  the  Tiftj. 


See  photos,  Plates  V  to  IX.) 
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age  judgment  or  by  the  median  judgment  is  shown  by  the  following 
three  correlations: 

Correlation  between  average  and  median  judgment  of  the  15  men  -|-  .93 

Correlation  between  average  and  median  judgment  of  the  10  women       -|-  .89 
Correlation  between  average  and  median  judgment  of  the  25  subjects  -f-  .87 

The  higher  ratings  in  Tables  XX.  and  XXI.  of  the  advertisements 
by  the  Packer  Mfg.  Co.  are  due  simply  tp  the  fact  that  but 
one  man  rated  them,  while  the  lower  ratings  in  the  other  columns 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  average  of  a  number  of 
ratings  in  which  all  did  not  agree  as  to  the  best  advertisements. 

The  following  advertisements  were  chosen  for  a  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  judgments:  No.  29  (64.1),  No.  48  (54.4),  No.  39 
(44.4),  No.  40  (34.2),  No.  4  (24.4),  No.  35  (13.9),  No.  8  (2.2),  and 
No.  19  ( — 5.9).  The  positions  given  here  are  based  on  the  average 
judgment.  The  actual  distribution  of  the  judgments  of  these  adver- 
tisements is  shown  in  Table  XXII.  and  parallel  to  it  is  shown  the 
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TABLE  XXI 
"Pulunq-Powsb"  Yalux  of  50  Packer's  Tab  Soap  Advsbtissments 

{Continued) 
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theoretical  distribution  as  determined  with  the  use  of  a  table  of 
values  of  the  normal  probability  integral  corresponding  to  values  of 
x/a.  a  in  this  case  was  obtained  from  the  A.D.  of  the  average  of  the 
twenty-five  subjects  (a=  1.25  A.D.).  From  the  table  it  is  clear  that 
the  distribution  of  judgments  follows  the  probability  curve  distribu- 
tion. With  a  larger  number  of  cases  the  two  would,  no  doubt, 
coincide.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  various  relationships 
of  the  normal  curve  of  distribution  hold  throughout  this  series  of 
judgments.  (See  Chapter  II.,  Section  4,  for  a  further  study  of  these 
eight  advertisements.) 

Table  XXIII.  gives  a  number  of  correlations  which  indicate  the 
resemblance  between  the  five  orders  of  preference  of  the  fifty  Pack- 
er's Tar  Soap  advertisements.  None  of  these  coefficients  of  correla- 
tion have  been  corrected  for  attenuation;  hence  the  true  coefficients 
are  in  every  case  somewhat  higher  than  those  given  here. 

Section  3.    A  Discussion  of  the  Several  Advertisements 
There  are  nine  so-called  ** copy-ads.''  among  the  fifty.    They  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  (1)  Five  that  are  set  off  with  pine  trees 
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or  pine  cones  as  borders  to  the  copy  or  similar  effects  (Nos.  11,  11 
29,  2,  and  10) ;  (2)  two  that  display  a  small  cut  of  a  man  shampooii 
at  the  top  of  the  page  (Nos.  42  and  39) ;  and  (3)  two  that  are  on] 
set  off  with  a  border  (Nos.  14  and  26).     (No.  26  does  have  a  fe 

TABLE   XXIII 

Relationship  Expressed  in  C'oefficients  op  Corbelation  between  the  Ft 
Orders  op  I*reference  as  to  the  Value  op  Appeal  aicong  Fiptt 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  Advertisements 

r.  P.E 

Between   15  men  and  10  women -f-  .63  .( 

Between  IT)  men  an<l  25  subjects +  .74  .( 

Between    15  men  and   Packer  Mfg.  Co +.52  .( 

Between   15  men  and  Blackman-Koss  Agency -|-  .59  .( 

Between   10  women  an«l  25  subjects -|-  .87  ,C 

Between   10  women  and  Packer  Mfg.  Co -f-  .53  .C 

Between   10  women  and  Blackman-Ross  Agency H-  .31  .C 

Between  25  subjects  and  Packer  Mfg.  Co -j-  .52  .C 

Between   25   subjects  and   Blackman-Ross  Agency -f-  .51  Q 

Between  Packer  Mfg.  Co.  and  Blackman-Ross  Agency +  .64  .0 


\. 
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needles  in  the  background  but,  I  believe,  they  are  too  hazy  to  have 
any  appreciable  effect.)  The  first  five  are  assigned  positions  one, 
two,  three,  ten,  and  eleven,  respectively,  the  second  group  are 
assigned  positions  thirteen  and  thirty-six,  and  the  third  group 
thirty-two  and  thirty-nine.  Advertisement  No.  39,  which  is  judged 
thirty-sixth  in  the  fifty,  should  here  properly  be  ranked  about  eight- 
eenth. The  judgments  of  this  advertisement  are  very  markedly 
bimodal :  twelve  judgments  lie  between  100  and  70  and  the  remain- 
ing thirteen  between  27  and  — 22.  The  median  here  is  subject  to  a 
great  error  in  being  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  judgment  which  is  27. 
This  is  shown  in  the  very  large  P.E.  of  the  median,  the  largest  of  the 
fifty  advertisements,  t.  e.,  10  places,  or  in  other  words,  the  chances 
are  even  that  the  true  median  will  lie  between  the  twenty-second  and 
forty-third  position.  If  the  average  of  the  five  central  judgments  is 
taken  it  receives  a  rank  of  43  which  gives  it  eighteenth  place.  If 
averages  instead  of  medians  were  used  in  this  study  No.  42  would 
receive  tenth  position  and  No.  39  eleventh.  In  that  case  the  five 
** pine-copy-ads."  receive  first,  second,  third,  sixth,  and  eighth.  In 
any  case  the  three  classes  of  copy-ads.,  as  stated  above,  are  ranked 
differently  by  the  twenty-five  subjects.  If  the  judgments  of  the  five 
** pine-copy-ads.''  are  shown  in  a  diagram  according  to  their  distri- 
bution and  the  judgments  of  the  other  four  are  similarly  shown  as 
in  Table  XXIV.  we  see  that  with  the  former  we  have  a  distribution 
with  an  undistributed  upper  end  while  with  the  latter  group  we 
have  a  bi-modal  distribution.  We  have  here  only  another  instance 
of  the  fact  already  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III.  that  a  copy-ad.  or  a 
picture-ad.  will  be  ranked  high  by  about  half  of  the  people  and  low 
by  the  other  half.  The  four  advertisements  of  the  second  group 
consist  practically  entirely  of  **copy'' — hence  the  bimodal  distribu- 
tion of  the  judgments.  Of  these  No.  42  and  No.  39  are  set  off  by  a 
small  cut  and  we  find  that  they  rank  much  higher  than  the  other 
two.  The  five  ** pine-copy-ads.''  have  enough  of  *' picture-effect"  so 
that  there  is  no  decided  group  judgment  against  them.  To  put  this 
fact  in  other  words,  the  five  produce  a  pleasing  effect  through  the 
pine  tree  or  pine  cone  borders,  the  reader's  attention  is  attracted  to 
them  and  he  unconsciously  glances  through  their  copy.  Once  having 
done  so  they  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  copy.  The  other  four 
have  no  such  pleasing  bait  to  attract  the  attention  and  consequently 
are  read  by  only  that  class  of  people  who  prefer  reading-matter  to 
pictures.  The  opposite  class  glance  at  them  and  turn  to  the  next  one. 
Subject  Dod  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  ranked  the  five  **  pine- 
copy-ads."  high  and  No.  14  and  No.  26  low.  He  gave  as  his  reason 
*  *  the  lack  of  a  picture. "    I  am  unable  to  see  any  particular  difference 
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Distribution  of  Judomsnts  of  *' Copt-Ads." 

Upper  diagram  represents  distribution  of  "pine-copy-ads"  (Nos.  2,  1( 
12,  29).  Lower  diagram  represents  distribution  of  "copy-ads"  (Nos.  14,  2l 
42). 

in  appeal  in  the  **copy"  of  the  nine  advertisements  and  would 
elude  that  their  difference  in  appeal  is  to  be  explained  as  given  at 
The  ** pine-copy-ads."  should  be  approximately  twice  as  effecti^ 
selling  soap  as  the  ** copy-ads.'*  without  these  decorations.  (Eij 
per  cent,  of  the  judgments  of  the  former  are  higher  than  the  me 
position  of  the  latter.) 

Advertisements  No.  11  and  No.  12  are  undoubtedly  first 
second,  No.  29  and  No.  21  third  and  fourth,  and  No.  13  fifth  ace 
ing  to  these  figures.  Advertisements  Nos.  48,®  31,  43,  3,  2,  10,  9 
42,  49,  and  5  certainly  rank  between  sixth  and  seventeenth  p^ 
Advertisement  No.  15  is  given  seventeenth  position,  but  its  P.I 
position  extends  from  tenth  to  twenty-first.  There  is  also  a  si 
chance  that  No.  46  (twenty-first)  might  displace  No.  49  and  N 
and  be  rated  fifteenth.  The  above  group,  eliminating  the  ''e 
ads.''  already  considered,  consist  of  three  fourth  page  cuts  ai 
few  sentences  of  copy  \^ath  the  exception  of  No.  31  and  No.  45  w 

"Note,  however,  the  discussion  of  this  advertisement  on  page  75. 
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the  cut  occupies  but  one  half  of  the  page.  The  majority  of  them 
depict  children  in  various  positionB,  No.  31  and  No,  9  depict  the  head 
of  a  pretty  woman,  No.  45  a  man  shampooing  his  hair,  and  No*  15 
three  men  in  a  eauoe.  The  last  three  of  this  group,  including  No.  15, 
are  certainly  irrelevant  eutfl;  the  remainder  suggest  the  soap  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Reference  to  Table  XXT.  makes  their  relative 
rank  clear. 

Though  the  pictures  of  No.  21  (Winter  Chapa)  and  No.  13  (Em^ 
blems  of  Purity)  are  actually  irrelevant,  yet  the  two  subscriptions 
associate  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  picture  with  the  soap,  Mr> 
Edward  A,  Olds,  Jr.,  of  the  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  quoted  in 
Printer's  Ink^  aa  follows;  **I  think  our  two  Uttle  *  winter  chaps'  is 
one  of  our  beat  pieces  of  copy*  It  has  at  least  aroused  as  much  human 
interest  as  any  that  1  know  of,  1  have  been  stopped  on  the  street  by 
acquaintances  and  asked  who  those  boys  are,  where  they  live,  and  all 
sorts  of  questions  as  to  their  iinancial  circumstances.  * '  Scott***  styles 
it,  *'a  full-page  advertisement  possessing  great  attention  value"  and 
states  that  in  one  experiment  of  his  it  was  mentioned  more  than  any 
other.  Advertisement  No.  13  is  a  publicity  advertisement  for  Easter 
time,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  fifty.  The  sug- 
gestion of  "purity,  sweetness,  and  delightful  cleanliness'*  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  the  strongest  appeal  for  soap  among  col- 
lege students  (see  Chapter  VI*). 

Advertisements  No.  48  and  No»  43  are  ranked  first  and  second  by 
the  Packer  Manufacturing  Co*  But  the  Blackman-Ross  Advertising 
Agency  rate  them  eleventh  and  fourth  respectively.  The  data  here 
restrict  them  to  sixth  position  or  lower.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
children-appeals  stand  very  high  among  women.  As  there  were  no 
older  women  among  the  twenty-five  subjects  it  may  be  that  the 
position  assigned  them  here  is  too  low  when  all  classes  of  consumers 
are  considered.  The  data  from  one  hundred  college  students  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  eight  of  the  fifty  Packer  ^s  Tar  Soap  advertise- 
ments, which  are  given  on  page  13  would  imply  that  No,  48  should 
be  given  at  least  third  place- 
Commencing  with  No.  47  we  have  twenty  advertisements  within 
the  grades  eighteen  and  twenty-seven*  Advertisement  No.  47  ranges*^ 
between  eighteenth  and  twenty-third  position ;  No.  50  between  seven- 
teenth and  twenty-fifth;  No»  30  between  seventeenth  and  twenty* 

•a.   H.   WliJtuey*  ''  The  Personalities  of   Adv«rtbing   Mwlela/'   Printer's 
\Ink,  December  15,  IJ^IO. 

'*W.  D*  Scott,  **The  Pajchology  of  Advertiaingr/ '  pp.   164-^^5. 
"  I  have  emplojed  this  term  to  deeignate  the  tleviatiau  equal  to  the  probable 
error  of  the  me«Uan,  i.  e.,  the  chancei  are  more  than  ev^n  that  the  true  median 
judgment  does  uot  lie  out^de  these  liraits, 
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eighth.  The  next  ten  range  between  eighteenth  and  thirty-fifth  ai 
the  next  seven  between  twenty-second  and  fortieth.  Evidently  the 
is  little  difference  between  the  twenty  in  appeal.  The  advertiaemen 
are  so  complex  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  state  the  prindpl 
underlying  their  respective  merits.  Only  such  as  are  particular 
striking  to  the  writer  will  consequently  be  mentioned.  As  the  da 
from  which  these  deductions  are  taken,  together  with  the  adverta 
ments,  are  given  here  it  is  possible  for  the  reader  to  review  the  deda 
tions  himself  and  also  to  make  any  others  as  he  may  see  fit. 

Advertisement  No.  31  shows  a  half-page  cut  of  a  pretty  girl  wii 
flowing  hair  while  No.  30  present  a  much  larger  cut  of  the  same  gii 
The  former  has  several  sentences  of  copy  while  the  latter  has  on 
a  few  words  in  the  form  of  headings.  Subject  Woo  prefers  No. ! 
as  "better  because  of  the  copy."  As  the  former  is  ranked  betwei 
sixth  and  fourteenth  and  the  latter  between  seventeenth  and  twent 
eighth  there  is  probably  a  difference  of  ten  places  between  the 
From  the  scale  of  Table  XXI.  the  former  is  32  per  cent,  stronger 
appeal.  Advertisement  No.  9  is  very  much  on  the  same  line  aa  IJ 
31  and  ranks  about  the  same  in  value. 

Advertisements  No.  45,  ranked  thirteenth,  and  No.  40,  rank 
twenty-fourth,  depict  a  man  shampooing  his  hair.  The  conaeni 
of  opinion  in  the  introspections  was  that  the  head  of  the  former  n 
superior  to  the  latter.  These  subjects  expressed  themselves  ve 
emphatically  that  they  did  not  like  the  rhyme 

''Hifl    Greatest    Delight 
Every  Saturday  Night" 

and  ranked  tho  advertisement  low  because  of  this  dislike,  althou 
thoy  all  liked  the  face  very  much.  It  had  a  ''cheapening  eflFect"  a 
evidently  aroused  distrust  or  suspicion — the  opposite  of  confiden 
It  is  interesting:  to  note  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Olds,  Jr.,  stated  that  they  h 
discontinued  the  use  of  the  phrase  because  of  expressed  dislike  to 
These  two  advertisements  and  No.  42  and  No.  39  are  the  only  oi 
with  a  direct  appeal  to  men  to  shampoo  A^ith  Packer's  Tar  Soa 
I  believe  a  combination  of  the  cut  of  No.  45  or  No.  40  and  the  co] 
of  No.  42  or  No.  39  would  form  a  much  stronger  advertisement  thj 
any  one  of  the  four  as  they  stand  now.  The  attempt  at  expressi] 
pleasure — **dcliji:ht"  or  *' satisfaction" — should  be  better  develop 
and  incorporated  in  the  advertisement.  The  portrayal  of  pleasa 
emotions  is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  all  appeals  to  make,  b 
it  stands  to  reason  that  when  well  done  it  must  bring  results. 

The  three  kitten-ads.,  Nos.  23,  16,  and  22,  are  ranked  abo 
twenty-seventh.    As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  they  were  ranked  hi| 
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by  the  women  and  low  by  the  men.  Evidently  they  rank  among  the 
first  fifteen  for  women — having  high  attention-value.  Two  of  the 
women,  however,  maintained  that  they  soggested  Bon  Ami.  To  the 
extent  that  this  suggestion  holds  true  they  are  not  very  good  adver- 
tisements for  Tar  Soap.  The  copy  emphasizes  that  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  is  good  for  prickly  heat,  etc.  If  the  advertisements  had  been 
sorted  in  summer  instead  of  in  November  these  appeals  might  have 
been  ranked  somewhat  higher. 

The  last  twelve  advertisements  of  the  fifty  appeal  on  the  whole 
to  women  to  use  the  soap.  No.  35  gives  a  testimonial  of  Mary  Tayloe 
as  to  the  great  use  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap.  A  number  of  the  subjects 
would  give  no  credence  to  the  testimonial:  ''It  was  easy  enough  to 
fake,"  or  ''I  have  no  respect  for  testimonials,  I  think  they  are  all 
fakes."  The  majority  felt  that  these  advertisements  were  over- 
drawn, exaggerated.  Such  comments  as  these  were  common:  ''Too 
much  hair,  a  fake ;  seems  so  after  using  several  hair-dopes, ' '  referring 
to  No.  30.  "No.  34  must  be  a  lie,"  or  "  'Five  years*  growth'— she 
probably  always  had  it."  "Wouldn't  read  it,"  referring  to  No.  25. 
"Over-done,  doubt  the  hair-growing  property,"  referring  to  Nos.  8, 
33,  34,  37,  and  41. 

No.  27  is  ranked  without  doubt  forty-ninth.  The  women,  how- 
ever, place  it  above  several  advertisements  which  especially  appeal  to 
women  through  cuts  of  beautiful  hair,  etc.  In  other  words  they  are 
more  prejudiced  by  the  latter  than  by  it.  No.  19  is  rated  last  by  all 
the  three  groups. 

Advertisement  No.  28  is  rated  first  by  the  Blackman-Boss  Agency 
and  thirteenth  by  the  Packer  Manufacturing  Go.  It  is  rated  fortieth 
here.  It  is  a  direct  appeal  to  men  and,  as  pointed  out  later,  is  rated 
much  higher  by  them  than  by  the  women.  This  is  one  of  the  notice- 
able differences  between  the  arrangement  of  the  twenty-five  subjects 
and  the  advertising  men. 

Advertisement  No.  1,  ranked  twenty-ninth,  stands  approximately 
in  the  middle  of  the  group  of  fifty,  whether  considered  according  to 
relative  position  or  actual  position  on  the  scale.  Its  appeal  that 
even  in  India  is  Packer's  Tar  Soap  sold  implies  that,  therefore,  it 
must  be  a  good  soap.  This  appeal  of  "Sold  Everywhere"  has  been 
shown  in  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  to  rank  fourteenth  out  of  a  possible 
twenty  for  breakfast  foods  and  seventeenth  out  of  a  possible  twenty 
for  soaps  among  college  students.  Its  position  in  this  set  is  another 
confirmation  of  those  chapters. 

From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  "copy-ads."  decorated 
by  a  border  of  pine  trees  or  pine-cones  appeal  most  strongly  to  col- 
lege people.     Advertisements  with  good  pictures  of  the  soap  in 
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actual  use  and  with  simple  language  with  no  suggestion  of  exag] 
tion  would  stand  equally  high.    Relevant  pictures  of  children 
high.    How  they  would  compare  with  relevant  pictures  of  pi 
women  can  not  be  determined  from  this  study. 

The  appeal  to  use  the  soap  to  aid  the  growth  of  hair  would  ap 
ently  be  very  weak.  However,  the  general  style  of  the  advei 
ments  suggesting  this  thought  and  the  cuts  used  are  fifteen 
twenty  years  old.  What  would  be  the  actual  value  of  the  appei 
a  modem  advertisement  must  be  left  to  future  experiments,  as 
Packer  Mfg.  Co.  have  not  used  **copy"  of  this  nature  in  recent  y( 

Section  4.    Sex  Differences  in  the  Judgment  of  the  50  Ac 

tisements^* 

An  inspection  of  the  diagram  of  Table  XXI.  shows  that  the  n 
of  judgments  for  the  men  is  much  less  than  for  the  women,  i 
from  +  ^  to  0  for  the  men  and  from  +  75  to  — 43  for  the  woi 
Both  have  55  per  cent,  of  the  entire  range  below  the  median  ji 
ment.  But  the  average  A.D.  of  the  medians  of  the  individual  ji 
ments  for  each  advertisement  for  women  is  69  per  cent,  greater  1 
for  the  men.  This  is  the  more  striking  as  the  women  would  ap 
ently  be  a  much  more  homogeneous  group  than  the  men  as  they  i 
all  juniors  or  seniors  in  Barnard  College  and  within  a  very 
years  of  each  other  in  age,  while  the  men  include  graduate  stud 
and  professors  and  vary  at  least  twenty  years  in  age.  This  diflferi 
in  variability  is  shown  not  only  in  the  average  A.D.,  but  also  i 
comparison  of  the  respective  average  deviations  of  each  adver 
ment.  Table  XX.  shows  that  with  only  seven  advertisements  ou 
the  fifty  is  the  quartile  with  the  women  less  than  with  the  i 
This  is  not  a  result  of  the  less  number  of  female  as  compared  ^ 
male  subjects  for  we  have  only  eleven  advertisements  that  sho 
lower  P.E.  of  the  average  among  the  women  when  we  compare 
average  position  that  5  men  assign  with  the  similar  position  ( 
women.  A  comparison  of  the  average  probable  errors  of  the 
groups  shows  us  that  the  P.E.  of  the  women  averages  69.7  per  c 
greater  than  that  of  the  men.  We  have  here  then  three  interesi 
facts  in  regard  to  sex-difference  in  the  judgment  of  advertisemei 
(1)  The  absolute  range  of  difference  of  judgment  for  the  wome; 
71  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  men.     (2)  The  women  rank 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  women  were  aU  undergraduates 
the  men  were  all  college  graduates  and  average  at  least  seven  years  oldei 
is  thus  actually  a  sex  diflference  plus  an  age  difference.  However,  the  result 
Chapter  VI.  show  that  older  women  rate  soap  advertising  appeals  almost  exj 
'^  do  college  women.  Consequently,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  age 
h  effect  here. 
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advertisements  aa  negative  in  appeal  while  the  men  do  not  rank  any 
— ^the  13  occupying  36  per  cent,  of  the  entire  range  of  the  women. 
(3)  The  variability  of  the  individual  judgments  of  the  women  is 
70  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  men» 

Why  we  should  obtain  apparently  conclusive  evidence  in  Chapter 
VL  that  women  are  less  variable  in  their  preference  for  soap  adver- 
tising appeals  and  here,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  just  as  con* 
elusive  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  true 
that  the  methods  employed  in  the  two  chapters  are  different.  But  if 
different  methods  can  give  exactly  opposite  results  aa  to  variability, 
they  can  be  of  little  value  as  to  its  determination.  Personally,  I 
believe,  that  the  situation  is  this.  The  results  of  Chapter  VI ,  show 
less  variability  among  women  than  men*  The  results  of  Chapter 
VII,  show  that  when  women  are  given  an  equal  opportunity  with 
men  to  rate  appeals  (advertisements)  they  are  able  to  classify  their 
dislikes  as  readily  as  their  preferences,  which  the  men  do  not  do. 
Such  a  condition  naturally  results  in  a  greater  total  range  (where 
methods  of  experimentation  similar  to  those  in  this  chapter  are  used) 
and  consequently  in  a  seemingly  greater  variability.  A  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  data  will  not  really  show  greater  variability  of  judgment 
among  the  w^omen.  What  it  does  show  is  that  women  have  more  ^id 
greater  dislikes  than  men  and  are  surer  of  them. 

There  are  seven  advertisements  that  the  women  actually  rank 
higher  than  the  twenty-five  men  and  women  together.  They  are 
advertisements  Nos.  29,  9,  23,  5,  16,  22,  and  17,  The  first  three,  how- 
ever, do  not  differ  by  as  much  as  the  P.E»  of  the  median  of  the 
tw*enty-five  or  of  the  fifteen  men.  With  only  the  last  four  can  it  be 
said  that  the  women  actually  rank  them  higher  on  the  scale  than  the 
twenty-five.  Only  four  of  these  seven  do  the  men  actually  rank 
lower  than  the  median  of  the  twenty -five,  *.  e.,  Nos.  5,  23^  16,  and  22. 
And  only  with  tiie  first  of  these  four  is  the  difference  greater  than  the 
P»E,  of  the  median  of  the  twenty-five*  The  order  of  the  twenty-five 
then  does  not  vary  with  the  exception  of  No.  5  for  the  men  and  Nos, 
5,  16,  22,  and  17  for  the  women  by  more  than  the  P.E.  of  position 
from  the  order  of  either  men  or  women. 

From  the  data  in  Table  XX.  the  P,E,  of  the  obtained  median 
from  the  true  median  may  be  obtained.  {P.E.  median  obt.  —  true  = 
quartile/V«»  ^  equaling  the  number  of  subjectsO  Turning  now  to 
Table  XXL  we  can  draw  up  a  schedule  stating  not  in  terms  of  posi- 
tion on  the  scale  but  in  terms  of  relative  position  among  the  fifty 
advertisements  the  probable  range  of  each  advertisement.  For  ex- 
ample, the  median  position  of  No.  5  for  the  fifteen  men  is  17  and  for 
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--  11.-   :  '-^; -::•«-  -..   l.'r^-s^zn^   i»ir-r-n2ii«:iirri«  in  the 

i_'ii  i.1- --:-»-fr..-^i*  -.-  :."'  ii«-  -FT-iri^i  sziL-iJij  ••rrir**s.  th*  sMODd 

Tv--*-i  -.i^'  u*i-ri*-i  :»>LiiJii  ::  I*  :.?  iii*  z:*tfi.  t:»i  i1  fi-?  th*  vomen 
-»  jr.r<tv  11*^  ii«-r  ?  -L    ::  iii-ij  ••^sriiiiii.—     '-'^J  sCiii  fr=x-dilfer- 

i^;  ••-•t  i-v."*  zir'jLi^i  Vr  riii  Hi*  til*  filliwiriip  advertisemesti 
tf^  rtix*::  :-r:rr  .7  '^^.  m^,:.  ^'a-  ij  lii*  vizzer.:  N».  12.  42.  30, 13, 
'A  V2  24.  >*  44.  2*  4!  Liii  X..  T-*  fi-Liviziz  tre  razik^  higher 
'V  1:^  »-,>cj'1  i:-ui  it  H:*  il*c  Nj*.  c.  4-'*.  ii.  It.  22,  IT,  25.  7,  and 
iT  ?•...•  \*  *jLi  i,'j—r  tiT%ri.».riLr-is  Ni*.  12.  25».  42,  and  5)  are 
Txz,£.'<  fxv*  Hr  %ii-*^iii  ic-sr:!:  by  'i*  r^^^rj-trt  sabjeets,  the 
f--:.i-jfe-i*ir:f  ^.•-r  TiJLL^  z^.v^  iL«r  riTtitj-sr-^Mid  p>oation  ui  the  fifty. 
.'t  •is  •rv.isrr.:  iiAt  11  r:  18^:  bcx*s  L.-atrlj  «?:*  about  the  best  adveitiae- 

A. v., .14?  1'^  v:vrrtivr::irrr.t&  prrfrrr*<i  by  the  women  over  the  men 
.  -:  -..>->  •'    \'.r^^     JE:.rri-&d%.*    N*:>.  1^.  22.  23   :  the  '*baby  in  the 
•<•  ;. -.  > :.       ;.'.    '      •.:.-:    "lizi.r  '-.y  ir.  :>►:  cart-ad."     No.  17) ;  the 
\rr-:  •.-.i-v>. :.        :•'..  7   :  and  the    'letter  to  Santa-CIaus-ad.*' 
.•" .   2'       T:. :  :;.>..i  jy^lr.:  •.:  all  the^e  advertisements  is  their  irrele- 
'  -.:.  /  .*.     A.v...i;f  tr.e  f^-rlve  advertisements  preferred  by  the 

'.-.-1  .  •  '.:.'.  ••  .::.-i  ,r.ly  tv.-.  rran  be  grouptrd  under  the  heading  of 
..••  .'  ii  ;. — :•'..  2.  i  rr.otr.er  and  naked  child,  and  No.  36,  two 
' ; ..  ::-:..  T...-.  ;. r-Tr-rr-r:  -e  fur  the  irrelevant  among  women  confirms 
V"  ^i.'-v  ...:'£  ,:'  <j^l»:  upon  attention-value.  He  states  that  **the 
;*/.'«;;.«•  ;i**.r-'.  ..1  v. a.-,  ri.ore  susceptible  to  irrelevancy,  as  it  was  also 
to  'lit-..   u.hTi  Aur.  '.r.-  rna.s'.-uline  attention."" 

"./•.»♦.  K  ,w  ^.f.'iv'i*.  a  •iiff»reijC'r  -Joes  lie  between  such  respective  positions  can 
).«•  '!<  ti-rriiK.f'i  frorxi  *.h<:  following  formula,  P.E.  of  difference  between  Adver- 

iHKlfKflt    A    ;ifl'J    li  ._ 


;/r.  i:.  t.  mwl-obt.  mwl.  A\«  "  /P.E.  1. 1 


^I*.  K.  t.  iiiMl.-obt.  m*<l.  A\«     /P.E.  t.  med.-obt.  med.  B\« 


lliitM«vi«r,  for  fill  pnK'tii'iil  |)iir|»oHi*8  in  this  study  a  difference  which  is  bo  great 
lliiil  llio  I'  K.  of  the  trii(M»litairit*d  median  of  one  position  does  not  overlap  that 
tif  (lio  olhiT  iH  minicii'iit  aH  an  indication  of  an  actual  difference  in  merit. 
'MT  C'liapliT  I.,  p.  4. 
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the  ten  women  is  61.  The  quartiles,  respectively,  are  29_aiid  2 
Then  the  P.E.  of  the  above  medians  are  29/V15  and  26/VlO  or  7 
and  8.2.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  chances  are  even  that  the  tn 
median  position  of  No.  5  for  the  men  lies  between  24.5  and  9.5  an 
for  the  women  between  69.2  and  52.8.  Turning  now  to  Table  XX 
we  find  that  the  forty-first  to  forty-eighth  advertisements  in  tl 
series  for  the  men  lie  between  these  limits,  while  the  second  to  ti 
fifth  advertisements  lie  for  the  women  similarly  between  the  secon 
set  of  limits.  Consequently  we  are  certain  that  the  difference  b( 
tween  the  assigned  positions  of  17  for  the  men  and  61  for  the  wome 
is  greater  than  the  P.E.  of  their  positions.^'  Only  such  sex-diffei 
ences  are  considered  here. 

By  the  above  method  we  find  that  the  following  advertisemenl 
are  ranked  higher  by  the  men  than  by  the  women :  Nos.  12,  42,  20,  If 
34,  32,  24,  38,  44,  28,  41,  and  36.  The  following  are  ranked  highe 
by  the  women  than  by  the  men :  Nos.  5,  40,  33,  16,  22,  17,  25,  7,  an 
27.  Four  of  the  above  advertisements  (Nos.  12,  29,  42,  and  5)  ai 
ranked  above  the  sixteenth  position  by  the  twenty-five  subjects,  fh 
remainder  are  ranked  below  the  twenty-second  position  in  the  fift] 
It  is  evident  that  the  two  sexes  nearly  agree  about  the  best  advertise 
ments  but  disagpree  about  the  poorer  ones. 

Among  the  advertisements  preferred  by  the  women  over  the  me 
we  have  the  three  ** kitten-ads."  (Nos.  16,  22,  23) ;  the  "baby  in  fh 
satchel-ad."  (No.  5) ;  the  ''little  boy  in  the  cart-ad."  (No.  17) ;  th 
'* tired  tourist-ad."  (No.  7);  and  the  ''letter  to  Santa-Claus-ad.' 
(No.  27).  The  main  point  of  all  these  advertisements  is  their  irrelc 
vancy  of  cut.  Among  the  twelve  advertisements  preferred  by  th 
men  over  the  women  only  two  can  be  grouped  under  the  heading  o 
irrelevancy — No.  20,  a  mother  and  naked  child,  and  No.  36,  tw 
children.  This  preference  for  the  irrelevant  among  women  confirm 
the  early  work  of  Gale  upon  attention- value.  He  states  that  "th^ 
female  attention  was  more  susceptible  to  irrelevancy,  as  it  was  al8( 
to  cuts,  than  was  the  masculine  attention."" 

"Just  how  fTTcsLt  a  difference  does  lie  between  such  respective  poationa  eai 
be  determined  from  the  following  formula,  P.E.  of  difference  between  Adver 
tisement  A  and  B  = 


/ /P.  E.  t.  med.-obt.  med.  A\  *     /P.E.  t.  med.-obt.  med.  B\  • 

However,  for  all  practical  purposes  in  this  studj  a  difference  which  is  bo  greal 
that  the  P.E.  of  the  true-obtained  median  of  one  position  does  not  overlap  thai 
of  the  other  is  sufficient  as  an  indication  of  an  actual  difference  in  merit. 
"  Of.  Chapter  I.,  p.  4. 
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Of  the  advert! sements  preferred  hj  the  men  we  have  the  follow- 
ing *' copy-ads. ";  Nos.  12,  42,  and  39  j  and  the  following  half  *'eopy*' 
and  half  ^'cut-adB.'':  Nos,  38,  44,  36,  and  perhaps  28,  Only  No.  25 
among  the  advertisements  preferred  by  the  women  could  be  con- 
sidered as  approximating  a  '* copy-ad/*  and  there  the  main  interest, 
apparently  small,  I  should  judge,  would  lie  in  the  three  small  cuts* 
Advertisements  Nos.  24,  32,  and  28  appeal  directly  to  men,  for  they 
consist  of  cuts  of  men  and  appeal  to  the  preservation  of  their  hair. 
But  No.  40  preferred  by  the  women  is  also  a  direct  appeal  to  men. 
Advertisements  Nos.  34  and  41  are  direct  appeals  to  women  to  use 
the  soap  and  depict  women  shampooing  or  combing  the  hair„  All  the 
other  advertisements  of  this  type  (e,  g.,  Nob.  33,  35,  37,  8,  etc)  were 
ranked  higher  by  the  men  than  by  the  women  although  the  differences 
are  not  great  enough  to  exceed  the  P*E,  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  sorting  any  material  in  the 
*' order  of  merit"  method  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  nearly  all 
subjects  is  to  arrange  the  first  half  of  the  material  upon  some  crite- 
rion and  then  to  arrange  the  remainder  upon  the  basis  of  a  criterion 
logically  opposite  to  the  former.  That  is  to  say,  this  series  of  adver- 
tisements was  arranged  with  the  criterion  of  **suggestion-to-huy" 
and  also  with  the  criterion  of  **  distaste"  or  **prejudice-against*buy' 
ing."  The  men  didn't  know  whether  women's  hair  could  be  bene- 
fited by  the  use  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  and  didn't  care*  They  merely 
threw  all  such  advertisements  down  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  but 
not  clear  to  the  bottom.  The  very  bottom  was  reserved  for  those 
advertisements  which  they  were  sure  were  no  good.  But  the  women 
were  sure  of  the  merits  of  such  appeals  and  consequently  placed  them 
clear  at  the  bottom*  I  say  **surc"  because  the  majority  expressed 
themselves  very  forcibly  in  their  introspeetious  that  they  didn't  be- 
lieve any  soap  would  grow  hair.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  copy  of  all  these  advertisements  emphasises  the 
'*eflScacy  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  as  a  pure,  antiseptic  cleanser  for 
shampooing"  and  ** keeping  the  hairsoft,  lustrous,  and  healthy, "  etc. 
No  where  do  they  make  the  claim  that  its  use  makes  the  hair  grow. 
But  because  of  the  frequent  display  of  women's  hair  by  patent 
medicine  advertisers  to-day,  the  subjects,  especially  the  women, 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  same  claim  was  being  made  here — 
that  the  soap  would  grow  hair — and  they  did  not  bother  to  investi- 
gate further*  Hence  their  introspections  along  that  line*  It  is  also 
of  interest  to  note  that  these  particular  advertisements  have  not  been 
used  for  several  years  because  of  this  situation — the  patent  medicine 
men  having  ruined  this  appeal  by  their  gross  exaggerations. 
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INTBODUCTION 


Any  complete  sensory  reaction  may  be  divided  into  five  parts: 
(1)  The  latent  period  in  the  seose  organ  (before  the  sensory  im- 
pulse is  aroused),  (2)  the  time  consumed  in  the  conduction  of  the 
impulse  from  the  senge  organ  to  the  appropriate  sensory  (projec- 
tion) center^  (3)  the  time  consumed  in  cortical  elaboration  (asaocia- 
tion),  (4)  the  time  consumed  in  the  conduction  of  the  impulse  from 
the  motor  area  in  the  brain  down  to  the  cord  and  out  over  the  lower 
neurones  to  the  striate  muscle,  (5)  the  latent  period  in  the  striate 
muscle  itself. 

There  are  definite,  external,  objective  factors  which  influence  the 
time  of  a  simple  reaction.  Some  of  these  external  factors  are — dif* 
ferenee  in  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  different  resist- 
ances offered  by  the  keys  with  which  the  subject  reacts;  the  position 
of  the  body  during  the  reaction,  mode  and  extent  of  the  movement 
called  for  by  the  reaction.  Further  there  are  subjective  factors,  such 
as  the  state  of  attention,  fatigue,  temperament,  habits 

In  spite  of  niunerous  investigations  already  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  reaction  times,  discrepancies  of  result  and  differences  of 
opinion  still  appear,  and  there  is  still  need  for  work  before  the  in- 
fluence of  these  various  factors  can  be  understood.  The  present 
study  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  the  influences  which  have 
been  above  classed  as  subjective,  and  particularly  with  those  classed 
under  the  head  of  attention;  but  some  experiments  have  been 
directed  towards  the  objective  factors. 

Under  the  head  of  attention,  the  problejus  to  be  considered  are: 
(1)  the  different  effect  on  the  reaction  time  of  directing  attention 
upon  the  stimulus  and  of  directing  it  upon  the  movement  (''sensory 
and  motor  reactions''),  (2)  the  effect  of  attempting  artificially  to 
induce  the  sensory  and  motor  forms  of  attention,  and  (3)  the  change 
of  the  reaction  time  brought  about  by  changing  the  interval  between 
the  "ready"  signal  and  the  stimulus,  and  the  possible  connection  of 
this  change  with  the  so-called  wave  of  attention. 

Under  the  head  of  objective  factors  the  following  points  are  con- 
sidered: (1)  The  resistance  of  the  reagent's  key,  (2)  the  advan- 
tages of  movements  of  pressure  and  of  release,  and  (3)  the  excess  of 
movement  involved  in  the  reaction.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
study,  a  new  key  was  devised  for  measuring  excess  pressures. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Direction  op  Attention 

Simple  reactions,  when  they  have  been  made  many  times,  be- 
come automatic  or  reflex  in  their  nature.  This  view  was  advanced 
by  Cattell^  when  he  gave  his  anal3rsis  in  neural  terms.  James*  ex- 
presses the  view  that  simple  reactions  are  measures  of  a  reflex,  the  arc 
for  which  is  a  transient  result  of  previous  cerebral  conditions.  It 
seems  that  Wundt*  in  his  earlier  writings  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
central  processes  played  an  important  part,  but  later  considers  reac- 
tions of  the  muscular  or  motor  type  as  brain  reflexes  due  to  practise. 
Finally,  Lipps^  in  an  elaborate  manner  shows  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  sensory  into  a  motor  current  involves  neither  conscious 
perception  nor  conscious  will. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  follows  that  reaction  time  experiments  in 
their  present  state  of  development  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
states  of  consciousness  intervening  between  the  stimulus  and  the 
reaction.  They  are  however  valuable  in  helping  to  analyze  the  at- 
tentive attitude  hefore  the  stimulus  is  given.  This  point  has  been 
definitely  stated  in  the  recent  works  of  Ach'  and  Deuchler.*  Pyle^ 
makes  an  analysis  of  the  introspections  of  the  expectant  attention  in 
reactions.  In  his  discussion  he  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  Ach  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  "foreperiod**  of  the  reaction. 

These  investigators  agree  in  general  that  there  are  two  chief  di- 
rections which  attention  may  take  in  the  foreperiod:  the  one  is 
toward  the  stimulus,  the  other  toward  the  movement.  The  reactions 
resulting  from  the  f brmer  have  been  called  sensory,  while  the  latter 
are  known  as  motor  reactions.  For  many  subjects  there  is  also  a 
neutral  type  in  which  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  attention  is 
directed  more  toward  the  stimulus  or  more  toward  the  movement. 
This  has  been  known  as  the  natural  reaction ;  although  for  some  sub- 

^Mind,  1886,  11,  232-233. 
•''Principles  of  Psychology,"  1890,  I.,  90-97. 
•PhysioL  Psych.,  1887,  n.,  266. 
•"Grundtatsachen,"  179-188. 

■"Tiber  die  Willenst&tigkeit  und  das  Denken,"  1906. 
*"Beitrage  zur  Erforschung  der  Beaktionsf onnen, "  Ptychoh  Stud,,  1908, 
4,  353. 

'  Am.  Joum,  of  Psychol,  1909,  ao,  545. 
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jects  the  natural  reaction  would  be  of  the  sensoiy  type  wh 
others  it  may  be  of  the  motor  form. 

These  distinctions  were  first  brought  into  prominence  by  L 
in  1888.  Since  then  many  others  have  found  the  same  kind  o 
ferences,  but  they  vary  much  as  to  the  extent  of  the  diffem 
Some  of  their  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


TABLE   I 

Natnraof 

Seoaory 

Motor 

Dilfor- 

Kaof 

Otoenrer 

SOmaltia 

Time 

Time 

enoe 

Sabjeeli 

Lange* 

Auditory 

227 

123 

104 

3 

Viaual 

200 

113 

177 

2 

Lange 

TactUe 

213 

108 

105 

1 

DwelBhaaTers* 

Aaditorj 

279 

137 

142 

3 

Titchener" 

Visual 

268 

181 

87 

3 

Martins^ 

Aaditorj 

161 

141 

40 

ICartins 

Auditory 

242 

172 

70 

1  Unpn 

liarUufl 

Auditory 

179 

130 

49 

1  Unpn 

MaiiBterberg» 

Auditory 

162 

120 

42 

1 

Delia  VaUe" 

Auditory 

160 

125 

35 

Several 

Bergemann' 

Auditory 

120 

100 

20 

2 

Angell^ 

Auditory 

133 

127 

6 

1 

AngeU 

Auditory 

132 

134 

—     2 

1 

AngeU 

Auditory 

173 

159 

14 

1 

CatteU" 

Auditory 

105.9 

105.4 

0.5 

1 

CfctteU 

Electric 

142.7 

142.8 

—     0.1 

1 

Cattell 

Auditory 

105.6 

108.8 

—     3.2 

1 

CatteU 

Electric 

201.6 

281.4 

—   79.8 

1 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  much  variation  in  the  diffe 
between  the  motor  and  sensory  reactions. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  following  experiment:  (1)  to  c 
again  some  carefully  made  reactions,  both  sensory  and  motor,  i 
such  conditions  as  to  throw  light  on  their  proper  relations;  ( 

•Phil,  Stud.,  1888,  4,  479. 

•  Lange,  Phil.  Stud.,  1888,  4,  479. 

'•  Dwelshauvers,  ibid.,  1890,  6,  217. 

"  Titchener,  ibid.,  1893,  8,  138. 

"Martius,  ibid.,  1890,  6,  167. 

"  Miinsterberg,  Beitrdge  eur  experimeniellen  Psychologic,  1889,  1,  74 

"Delia  Valle,  Psychol.  Stud.,  1907,  3,  294.  The  data  here  given  we 
tained  in  a  study  of  the  attention  wave,  and  with  various  intervals  betwe 
preliminary  signal  and  the  stimulus;  and  I  have  selected  the  reaction  time 
intervals  of  from  three  to  four  seconds. 

"Bergemann,  ibid.,  1906,  1,  179.     The  reaction  times  are  reported 
form  of  curves  of  frequency  of  occurrence. 

^*Angell  and  Moore,  Psychol.  Bev.,  1896,  8,  245.  Reports  are  also 
here  of  reactions  to  visual  stimuli. 

"  CatteU,  Phil.  Stud.,  1893,  8,  403. 
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take  one  or  two  subjects  well  trained  in  psychological  eiperimenta- 
tion  through  a  series  of  introspective  studies  in  order  to  ascertaiu,  if 
possible,  more  of  the  cause  and  the  nature  of  the  motor  and  sensory 
reaeticQS. 

The  apparatus  for  the  first  part  of  the  experiment  eousisted  in  a 
penduluni  chronoscope  of  the  Bergstrom  type  mth  its  accessories,  as 
described  by  its  inventor"  Though  the  readings  of  this  instrument 
were  checked  up  by  means  of  a  control  hammer,  as  well  as  against 
the  Hipp  chronoscope,  yet  it  appeared  that  shorter  reaction  times 
were  obtained  by  use  of  the  peudulum  chronoscope  than  by  use  of  the 
Hipp;  and  Professor  Cattell  desires  it  to  be  stated  that  he  suBpects 
the  existence  of  some  constant  error  in  the  readings  of  my  chrono- 
scope and  therefore  in  all  the  records  that  are  to  follow — 
a  constant  error  which,  because  constant,  would  not  invalidate  the 
comparisons  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the  present  study  are  based. 

The  auditory  stimulus  was  given  by  means  of  a  spring  sound 
hammer  to  which  was  fastened  a  scale  so  that  the  hammer  could  be 
drawn  to  a  uniform  tension  for  each  stroke. 

The  subjects  all  had  some  preliminary  experience  in  reactions. 
In  eight  of  them  this  experience  consisted  only  of  about  100  practise 
reactions.  After  this  practise  the  difference  between  the  motor  and 
sensory  type  of  reactions  was  explained,  and  the  subjects  were  asked 
to  assume  voluntarily  the  respective  attitudes*  The  instructions  were 
made  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  With  one  exception  each  subject 
gave  100  sensory  and  100  motor  reactions*  These  were  taken  in 
groups  of  25  motor  and  25  sensory,  alternating,  until  the  total  200 
were  recorded.  All  reactions  throughotit  this  paper  are  recorded  in 
thousandths  of  a  second  (a)*    Since  the  chronoscope  scale  read  only 
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TABLE 

n 

I 

Number  of 

M  V. 

MY. 

Seiumry 

w 

SeMory 

6*tiiOT7 

Hotor 

Motor 

mlDu*  Motor 

Hw. 

100 

114.6 

10.3 

101 

a 

13.6 

Ee. 

100 

135.4 

13.7 

111.7 

lOJ 

23.7 

Bn. 

100 

16L1 

le 

138.3 

0.2 

22.8 

Et. 

100 

U7.7 

17.1 

103.7 

9.2 

44 

Pf. 

100 

102.8 

7.6 

92 

T.2 

10.9 

Kl. 

100 

125.3 

11 

IIB.4 

0.3 

8.9 

Ey, 

100 

1U.5 

10.2 

103 

9.1 

1L5 

Ca. 

100 

133.5 

14 

117.4 

11.4 

16 

Cs. 

100 

135.4 

13 

12U4 

12.6 

14 

py- 

60 

U5 

IS 

125 

lO.l 

20 

Di- 

lOO 

114.3 

9M 

102 

6.2 

12.3 

Average  exceas 

of  the  semory 

over  the  motor  reaction  time,  18ff 

U  (1 

Pendulum  Clironoacope  and  Acceesoriea  for  Psychological  Expenmenta- 

tion/'  pB^chol  Mev 

.,  1910,  17,  1. 
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to  ihre-kiuidfedtlii,  ft  was  neeeMiy  ftt  times  to  «stimirte  tiie  tl 
pbee  digit  This  ecniM  be  dom  with  a  lair  d^grae  of  aeeorMgr.  ' 
duKHMMmpe  was  ehedwd  and  eoneeted  Iqr  nMms  of  «  falliiig  sei 
in  oonneetion  with  fhe  same  wives  and  attaduneiits  used  in  tiie 
periment. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  giren  in  Table  IL   Sacii  i 
jeet  shows,  on  fhe  aTenge»  a  longer  xeaetion  time  for  tiie  senaosy  % 
of  preparation  than  lor  fhe  motor.   The  diilereiiees  ar^  however, 
large,  and  mneh  orerlapj^ng  oeeors  between  tiie  times  for  tiie  t 
types,  as  is  evident  from  fhe  mean  variations. 

Two  sabjeets  w^re  next  chosen  to  nndertske  a  new  series  of  re 
tions  lor  fhe  purpose  of  introspeetive  study,  mtese  two  sabjei 
having  had  oonsiderable  experienee  in  fhe  peydiologieal  teboralo 
eoold  be  depended  on  to  understand  fhe  questions  adced  and  to  f 
nish  reliable  data.  So  far  as  fhe  experimenter's  pbservi^ion  ean 
trusted,  fhe  two  men  differed  greatly  in  temperament. 

The  prooedure  in  this  ease  was  as  foUows:  A  pteparatray  ng 
waa  given,  oonsisting  of  fhe  word  ''ready";  at  a  varying  inter 
after  this  signal,  fhe  stimulus  was  ^pnsa  with  tiie  sound  hamn 
The  sub jeet  was  instrueted  to  reset  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  nol 
assume  any  predetermined  attitude.  It  was  hoped  that  botii  s 
sory  and  motor  types  of  reaction  would  appear  spontaneously,  i 
be  distinguished  by  the  subject's  introspection.  One  hundred  re 
tions  were  thus  made  at  a  single  sitting;  it  was  thought  best  to  c 
centrate  the  experiment  within  one  sitting  in  order  to  avoid 
variations  in  reaction  time  that  occur  from  day  to  day. 

The  introspective  observations  were  obtained  in  reply  to  the  : 
lowing  set  of  questions,  which  were  put  to  the  subject  after  each 
action : 

1.  Was  your  reaction  sensory  («)  or  motor  (m)  t 

2.  In  your  judgment  was  it  longer  (+)  or  shorter  ( — )  than 
previous  one! 

3.  Do  you  think  you  can  react  faster  (+)  or  not  ( — )  t 

4.  Did  your  attention  to  the  signal  and  stimulus  seem  to  be  stes 
(a),  of  steadily  increasing  force  (b),  pulse-like  (c),  wave-like  (d), 
gradually  diminishing  («)  f 

5.  Was  the  stimulus  given  at  the  most  opportune  time  (4-) 
not  (— )  t 

6.  Do  you  want  a  longer  (-f),  shorter  ( — ),  or  same  (0),  inter 
between  the  ready  signal  and  the  stimulus  f 

7.  Any  other  introspection  of  interest,  and  what  would  you  si 
gest  that  would  increase  your  efSciencyf 

8.  Four  degrees  of  confidence  in  your  judgments,  a,  6,  c,  d. 
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The  questions  were  answered  by  means  of  certain  previously 
agreed  upon  marks  or  signs  shown  on  the  list.  This  enabled  us  to 
record  the  replies  rapidly.  Some  of  the  questions  served  merely  as 
checks  upon  others.  Thus  number  6  merely  confirms  or  denies  the 
reliability  of  the  answer  to  number  5,  and  numbers  5  and  6  have  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  number  3. 

Some  of  the  introspections  thus  obtained  are  given  here  and 
others  will  be  referred  to  in  the  following  discussion  of  the  results. 

Both  subjects  noted  a  strong  tendency  for  their  attention  to  shift 
back  and  forth  in  the  period  between  the  signal  and  the  stimulus. 
This  fact  was  also  observed  by  many  of  the  aubjeets  who  took  part  in 
the  later  experiments  on  fluctuation  of  attention. 

One  of  the  two  subjects  classified  nearly  all  of  this  group  of  reac- 
tions as  either  motor  or  sensoiy ;  while  the  other  left  49  unclassified 
as  over  against  44  classified.    Their  classification  was  as  followa  i 

First  subject;      Motor  88,  Sensory  86,  Undaafllfied    S> 
Bet^ond  subject:  Motor  20,  Sensory  24,  Unclassified  49* 

The  quickest  fifty  reactions  were  selected;  of  these  thirty-three 
had  been  classified  by  the  subjects  as  motor  reactions*  Seventeen  of 
these  fastest  reactions  were  of  the  sensory  and  mixed  types. 

The  judgments  (in  answer  to  question  2)  of  the  length  of  the  re- 
action  in  comparison  to  the  one  just  preceding  came  out  as  follows : 

First  Bubject:      Those  judged  shorter  71  per  cent-  correct. 

Those  judged  longer  72,5  per  cent,  correct* 
Secoad  Bubject:  Those  judged  shorter  80  per  cent,  correct. 

Tbofle  judged  longer  76  per  cent,  correct. 

In  the  general  introspections,  nearly  all  the  subjects  reported  more 
of  a  strained  feeling  during  the  motor  reactions  than  during  the 
sensory. 

Discussion  of  Results 

From  the  summary  in  Table  I,  of  previous  results  on  this  prob- 
lem, it  is  evident  that  great  differences  exist  both  in  the  absolute  time 
reported  for  the  simple  reaction,  and  as  regards  the  direction  and 
the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  sensory  and  motor  forms. 
The  results  vary  from  a  moderate  difference  in  favor  of  the  sensory 
form  to  a  very  decided  advantage  for  the  motor. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Table  II.,  my  own  results  showed,  in  every  in- 
dividual, a  faster  reaction  when  attentlion  was  directed  toward  the 
movement.""* 

*  Only  once,  in  my  ©xpcrieiiC6  in  laboratory  work^  have  I  foimd  a  student 
tfaat  reacted  more  quickly  in  tbe  mn&ory  than  in  the  mot^r  form.  This  occurred 
before  I  was  keeping  data  on  this  particular  problem  and  I  regret  that  I  can  not 
report  tbe  actual  reaction  times.  For  all  tny  sabjects,  tbe  difference  between 
motor  and  sensory  reaction  timea  rangea  fTom  \^  t&  ^^,  %Nftt*,^va.^X%«. 
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From  the  farther  introspections  of  the  two  exi>erienced  sal 
it  woald  appear  that  varioos  states  of  attention  are  possible, 
subjects  distingaished  two  or  three  different  motor  attitudes  an< 
haps  as  many  or  more  of  the  sensory.  It  is  probable  that  if  e 
subjects  were  highly  trained  in  giving  introspections^  they 
divide  their  reactions  into  many  minute  sub-classes.  The  distil 
between  sensory  and  motor  was,  however,  more  marked  thai 
other  division  that  could  be  made. 

Where  the  two  types  are  not  apparent  to  the  subject,  ihe, 
soon  be  made  so  by  briefly  defining  them.  As  has  been  said,  m< 
the  subjects  recognized  the  two  types  before  th^  were  told  g 
distinction  and  felt  that  they  could  consistently  react  in  one  c 
other  way  if  they  voluntarily  undertook  to  do  so.  A  farther  d 
sion  and  analjrsis  of  this  difference  in  the  motor  and  sensory 
will  be  given  in  Chapter  II. 

We  may  briefly  summarize  the  results  so  far  obtained  as  f ol 

1.  The  motor  and  sensory  attitudes  in  reactions  are  easily 
tinguished  by  most  individuals. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  assume  voluntarily  either  attitude  and 
it  throughout  the  reaction  experiment. 

3.  For  all  individuals  tested  for  this  research,  the  sensory 
tions  were  longer  than  the  motor  by  from  10  to  30  averaging  18 

4.  If  the  subjects  were  allowed  to  react  without  voluntaril 
suming  either  attitude  it  was  found  that  they  could  classify 
responses  under  the  headings  of  normal,  sensory  and  motor ;  anc 
the  times  of  reaction  under  these  conditions  differed  in  the  same 
as  when  the  three  attitudes  were  voluntarily  assumed. 

5.  Subjects  are  able  introspectively  to  give  good  estimates  c 
relative  lengths  of  their  reaction  times,  and  this  fact  affords 
reassurance  as  to  the  validity  of  their  other  introspective  repoi 
this  experiment. 

6.  A  stronger  feeling  of  effort  and  strain  attends  the  motor 
the  sensory  reaction. 


CHAPTER  II 

Attempts  at  Artificial  Direction  op  Attention 

The  customary  method  of  obtaining  sensory  or  motor  reactions  is 
to  deRne  the  kind  of  attention  desired  in  an  experiment  and  depend 
on  the  subject's  report  as  to  how  nearly  this  has  been  attained. 
There  is  no  good  objective  indication  of  the  mind's  attitude.  Partial 
indications  are  indeed  given  by  the  way  the  head  is  turned,  the  fix- 
ation of  the  eyes,  and  certain  other  movements,  showing  to  what  the 
subject  is  attempting  to  attend.  Thus,  in  all  my  experiments  when 
the  subjects  were  told  to  attend  to  the  stimulus,  they  would  look  in 
the  direction  whence  the  stimulus  came,  although  they  could  not  see 
the  apparatus.  When  told  to  attend  to  the  movement,  their,  gaze 
would  most  likely  be  turned  to  the  hand  and  the  reacting  key,  though 
several  of  my  subjects  closed  or  nearly  closed  their  eyes.  These  ex- 
ternal indications,  however,  can  not  be  depended  on  to  the  extent 
desired  in  reliable  experimental  work. 

A  further  complication  lies  in  the  tendency,  reported  by  my  sub- 
jects, to  shift  the  attention  back  and  forth  between  the  movement  and 
the  stimulus.  This  was  especially  true  when  the  interval  between 
the  ready  signal  and  the  stimulus  was  prolonged  beyond  what  the 
subject  expected.  As  was  reported  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  motor 
attitude,  for  nearly  all  the  subjects,  was  accompanied  with  consid- 
erable feeling  of  strain ;  at  least,  this  was  true  when  they  were  able  to 
report  that  the  motor  attitude  was  definitely  taken.  If  effort  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  motor  type  of  reaction,  the  subject  is  at  times 
likely  to  relax  and  give  a  response  approaching  the  neutral  type. 
After  some  practise,  no  doubt,  the  motor  form  would  become  easier 
and  it  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  a  subject  be  strictly  of  the 
motor  type,  the  sensory  attitude  will  require  the  more  effort.  One 
subject,  Th.,  reported  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  effort  required 
to  react  in  the  two  forms.* 

Since  attitudes  may  be  so  easily  changed,  the  introduction  of  any 
external  factor  may  make  much  difference  in  the  responses.  Experi- 
ments in  binocular  rivalry^  show  that  a  very  slight  variation  in  the 
^He  is  one  of  the  subjects,  however,  who  noticed  the  distinction  between 
motor  and  sensory  reactions  of  themselves  and  before  it  had  been  pointed  out 
to  them.    Not  much  difference  appears  between  his  motor  and  sensory  times. 

'HelmholU,  "  Physiologische  Optik,"  2d  ed.,  1896,  pp.   915  ff.;   Breese, 
Psychol  Bev.  Monogr.  SuppL,  No.  11,  1899. 
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field  of  vision  for  one  ^e  causes  that  field  to  predomiiiate.  Befcr- 
sible  perspectiye  figures  show  fhe  saitiie  effeet  when  diffeioit  parts  of 
the  drawing  are  attended  to.  Here  it  is  a  case  of  oonflieting  Tisiid 
impressions.  In  the  cases  described  in  this  paper,  the  ahifting  takei 
place  between  the  motor  and  sensoiy  kinds  of  reaction.  If,  tbeie- 
f ore,  the  conditions  of  the  eaq[>eriment  can  be  made  to  favwr  fhe  sn- 
S017  or  the  motor  type  of  attention,  we  shotdd  ezi>eet  tlie  eorrespond- 
ing  form  of  reaction  to  take  place.  The  following  eaEperiment  wm 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  directing  the  attention  bgr  estensl 
means. 

The  control  was  exerted  as  foUows:  To  induce  the  motor  type  of 
attention,  the  resistance  of  the  key  was  varied  from  reaction  to  rese- 
tion,  and  the  subject  was  required  after  each  reaction  to  judge 
whether  the  resistance  encountered  in  that  reaction  was  greater  « 
less  than  that  encountered  in  the  preceding.  Since  the  time  of  leae- 
tion  is  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  k^,  as  is  shown  in  anotiier 
chapter,  I  used  a  difference  in  resistance  of  only  25  grams,  which  at 
was  shown  by  the  experiment  is  too  small  to  influence  the  time  of 
reaction  appreciably.*  The  subject  was  instructed  to  react  as  quieUy 
as  possible  and  to  make  his  judgment  of  the  resistance  after  the  re- 
action, from  his  memory  impression.  To  induce  the  sensory  type  of 
attention,  the  auditory  stimulus  was  varied  in  dang  character  by  the 
use  of  two  sound  hammers,  one  of  which  struck  on  a  heavy  metal 
base  and  the  other  on  a  small  piece  of  metal  mounted  on  wood.  The 
intensity  of  these  two  stimuli  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated, 
about  the  same.  It  was  necessary  to  avoid  any  large  difference  in  the 
intensity,  because  of  the  fact  that  differences  in  the  intensity  affect 
the  reaction  time.  Upon  this  point,  Dolley  and  Cattell^  say  that: 
''The  reaction  time  becomes  shorter  as  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus 
is  increased,  but  the  difference  in  the  time  is  small  so  long  as  the 
stimuli  are  moderately  strong."  The  stimuli  given  in  this  test  were 
all  moderately  strong,  therefore  any  slight  variation  in  their  inten- 
sity would  have  but  a  slight  effect  on  the  reaction  times.  The  sub- 
ject was  required  to  report  which  of  the  two  sound  stimuli  he  had 

'it  was  necessary,  in  this  experiment,  to  use  the  downward  preBSure,  or  the 
positive  movement,  in  the  reactions,  since  with  the  release  movement  the  subject 
would  have  been  able  to  judge  the  resistance  of  the  key  beforehand,  from  the 
pressigre  exerted  in  closing  it,  and  his  mind  would,  therefore,  be  free  at  the 
moment  of  reaction  to  attend  in  any  direction,  the  thing  which  it  was  hoped 
to  avoid. 

*"0n  Beaction  Time  and  the  Velocity  of  the  Nervous  Impulse,"  Nat.  Acad, 
of  Sci.,  1893;  see  also,  Sven  Froeberg,  <<The  Belation  between  the  Magnitude 
of  the  Stimulus  and  the  Time  of  Beaction,"  Archives  of  Psyeh^  1907,  No.  8. 
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received  in  each  reaction,  and  thus  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
stimulus. 

Besides  these  ** induced  sensory  and  motor"  reactions,  the  ex- 
periment included  ** voluntary  sensory  and  motor"  reactions  of  the 
usual  sort,  and  '^ normal"  reactions,  in  which  the  subject  was  simply 
instructed  to  react  as  quickly  as  possible  without  considering  the 
direction  of  attention. 

The  order  of  our  program  as  worked  out  was:  (1)  50  normal  re- 
actions, (2)  25  voluntary  sensory  reactions,  (3)  25  voluntary  motor 
reactions,  (4)  25  induced  sensory  reactions,  (5)  50  induced  motor 
reactions,  (6)  25  induced  sensory  reactions,  (7)  25  voluntary  motor 
reactions,  (8)  25  voluntary  sensory  reactions,  (9)  50  normal  reac- 
tions. The  repetition  in  the  order  mentioned  was  intended  to  com- 
pensate for  the  practise  effects.  The  entire  program  was  carried  out 
at  two  sittings  with  the  exception  of  one  subject. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Table  III. 


TABLE    III 

Snl^ecti 
Da. 

Normal 
108.1 

Voluntary 
Semory 

112.2 

Voluntary 
Motor 

93 

Indnoed- 
110.7 

Indnced- 
Motor 

112.8 

10 

9 

11 

11 

9 

Hw. 

91.2 

109 

94.4 

103 

128.7 

10 

12 

11 

12 

12 

Pf. 

95.4 

104.6 

80.3 

93.1 

117 

10 

10 

8 

7 

12 

El. 

124 

147 

102.2 

147.6 

167.1 

12 

15 

10 

IS 

H 

No.  of  reactions       (100)         (60) 


(60) 


(60) 


(60) 


This  experiment  was  followed  by  another  in  which  the  subject 
was  asked  to  pass  judgment  on  both  the  stimulus  and  the  movement 
of  the  same  reaction.  Voluntary  motor  and  sensory  reactions  were 
also  included.  The  order  of  the  program  was  the  same  as  in  Table 
III.,  except  that  the  normal  reactions  were  omitted. 


TABLE 

IV 

Sabjecti 
Da. 

Voluntary 

■eniory 

reaetions 

Voluntary 

motor 
reactions 

Beaetloni  with 

both  wniory 

and  motor 

112.2 

93 

161 

11 

10 

U 

Br. 

129 

107 

133 

IS 

9 

19 

Be. 

136.4 

111.7 

186 

12 

10 

15 

Th. 

149 

143 

185.6 

IS 

10 

2S 

No.  of  reactions 

(60) 

C60) 

^^^ 
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From  these  tables  it  appears,  by  eomparing  the  indiieed  aenaoiy 
with  the  -voluntary  sensory  reaetioiiy  that  the  two  times  are  neaily  the 
same.  We  may  oondnde  that  the  artificially  induced  sensory  atti- 
tude was  practically  the  same  as  the  voluntary  sensory  attitode.  On 
comparing  tiie  induced  motor  with  the  voluntary  motor  eoiumoi^ 
however,  the  divei^ence  is  striking.  Evidently,  what  was  indoeed 
by  requiring  the  subject  to  attend  to  the  resistanoe  of  tiie  key  wai 
something  quite  different  from  the  voluntary  '*  motor"  attitude.  B 
was,  in  fact,  as  far  as  concerns  its  ^ect  on  reaction  time,  neailf 
equivalent  to  the  sensory  attitude. 

The  following  inferences  scan  to  be  justified  from  this  experi- 
ment,^ in  connection  with  those  reported  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

1.  As  to  the  motor  reaction.  The  so-called  motor  attitude  is  not 
perfectly  and  unambiguously  described  as  an  attitude  of  attention 
to  the  movement  It  is  not  an  attitude  of  preparation  to  observe  the 
movement  When  the  movement  has  to  be  observed,  as  in  oar  "in- 
duced motor''  reactions,  the  time  is  much  longer  than  in  the  osoal 
motor  type.  Our  subjects  reported  that  the  ''induced  motor ^'  atti- 
tude was  introspectively  different  from  the  voluntary  motor,  and  that 
it  was  more  complicated,  though  in  what  the  complication  consisted 
their  introspection  did  not  reveaL  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  that  the  complication  was  eqoivalaEt 
to  a  preliminary  adjustment  to  observe  the  movement,  as  wdl  ss  to 

,^,  make  it.    The  usual  motor  attitude  consists  solely  in  a  preparation  to 

i|'  make  the  movement,  not  to  observe  it  as  it  occurs.    Therefore  the  dis- 

!;  tinction  between  sensory  and  motor  reactions  is  not  unambiguously 

%  indicated  by  these  names,  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  attention  is 

1^^  in  the  latter  directed  to  the  movement  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  di- 

:ij  rected  to  the  stimulus  in  the  former.    Compared  with  the  **  induced 

motor''  attitude,  the  voluntary  motor  attitude  is  less  complicated, 
more  single-minded,  and  consists  simply  in  a  preparation  to  react. 
As  compared  with  the  ** normal"  or  ** natural"  attitude,  the  volun- 
tary  motor  attitude  is  characterized  by  a  greater  feeling  of  effort  and 
I  by  quicker  reaction  times,  and  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  nat- 

ural attitude  keyed  up  to  a  higher  pitch. 

2.  As  to  the  sensory  reaction.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  the  sensory  attitude  has  not  always  been  the  same  thing.  It  has 
differed  in  different  subjects,  and  in  the  hands  of  different  experi- 
menters. Some  experimenters  have  regularly  obtained  large  differ- 
ences in  the  time  of  the  sensory  and  motor  reactions,  where  others 

■See  AngeU  and  Moore,  ^'Beaction  Time,"  Ttychol.  Bev,,  1896,  S,  245-258. 
Ach,  ''Ueber  die  WiUenstatigkeit  und  das  Denken,"  1906. 
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have  obtained  only  small  differeneea.  The  divergences  between  in- 
vestigators can  scarcely  depend  on  the  individualities  of  the  sub- 
jects on  whom  they  worked ;  for  it  would  be  a  strange  coincidence  if 
only  one  class  of  subjects  happened  to  come  to  the  hands  of  one  ex- 
perimenter, and  another  class  to  the  hands  of  another.  It  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  attitudes  induced  by  different  experimenters, 
under  the  name  of  the  sensoiy  reaction,  have  differed.  This  differ^ 
ence  need  not  have  been  due  to  the  formal  instructions,  but  the  ex- 
perimenter's own  attitude  and  expectations  may  have  been  subtly 
imparted  to  bis  subjects.  An  exact  definition  of  the  sensory  attitude 
can  not  therefore  be  expected,  but  only  an  indication  of  some  scale 
along  which  the  attitude  can  vary.  Our  results  with  the  ** induced" 
sensory  and  motor  reactions,  and  with  reactions  when  judgments  of 
both  stimulus  and  movement  were  required,  point  to  the  existence  of 
one  such  scale— namely  the  scale  of  preparation  to  observe.  Ob- 
servation is  something  additional  to  reaction,  and  the  amount  of 
observation  required,  and  so  of  the  preparation  to  observe,  can  vary 
from  zero  up  to  an  unlimited  degree.  In  the  induced  motor  reac- 
tions, no  less  than  in  the  induced  sensory,  some  preparation  to  ob- 
serve is  demanded,  and  the  speed  of  the  reaction  is  slackened ;  while 
in  the  reactions  which  called  for  observation  of  both  stimulus  and 

t movement  the  speed  is  still  further  reduced.  Now  the  voluntary 
gensory  reaction  does  not  differ  in  time  from  the  induced  senaoiy, 
and  seems  to  be  essentially  the  same  thing.  Our  results,  therefore, 
suggest  that,  whereas  the  motor  attitude  is  a  single-minded  prepara* 
tion  to  reactj  the  sensory  attitude  is  a  preparation  to  observe  as  well 
as  to  react,  and  that  this  preparation  to  observe  may  interfere  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  with  the  preparation  to  react,  according  to  the  amount 
of  energy  which  is  diverted  from  the  preparation  to  react  into  the 
preparation  to  observe.  In  other  words,  the  distribution  of  atten- 
tion, or  of  preparatory  tension  or  innervation,  varies  in  an  uncon- 
I      trolled  way  in  the  sensoiy  type  of  reaction,* 

H  These  results  and  considerations  suggest  a  different  explanation 
^  of  the  long  time  of  the  sensory  reaction  from  that  given  by  Wundt. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with  Wundt,  that  the  perception  of  the 
atimulus,  in  the  sensory  reaction,  precedes  the  initiation  of  the  motor 
impulse.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  movement  is  held  back  till 
the  stimulus  is  perceived,  or  that  the  movement  is  really  a  response 
to  the  percept  In  the  case  of  our  *' induced  motor''  reaction,  the 
movement  must  precede  the  percept,  since  it  is  the  movement  which 

■  These  coneluBionB  are  very  similar  to  tbose  drawn  by  Ach  (op,  cit.)  from 
quite  other  eyidence^ 
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is  to  be  peroeiYed,  and  yet  the  alaekfining  of  reaetion  is  praeliea] 
same  as  in  the  sensory  type.  The  probability  is  that  ik€  prepa 
to  observe  interferes  with  tke  preparation  to  react,  by  eompli 
the  total  preliminary  adjustment,  and  diffusing  fhe  availaUe  i 
over  a  greater  area.  The  motor  type  of  reaction  aceording^  pi 
an  index  of  the  maximnm  efficiency  of  the  mn^  adjustment  to 
and  Ihe  difference  between  the  motor  and  the  sensory  reaetioa 
indicates  the  degree  to  which  additional  adjustments  have  inte 
with  this  main  adjustment 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Attention  Wave 

Fluctuations  of  attention  have  usually  been  investigated  by 
Lange's  method  of  minimal  stimuli.^  The  consideration  underlying 
this  method  is  evidently  that  a  stimulus  which  lies  just  above  the 
threshold  should  disappear  with  the  least  wavering  of  attention ;  and 
accordingly  records  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  minimal 
stimuli  have  been  accepted  as  records  of  the  wave  of  attention. 
Titchener,'  in  discussing  this  point,  reports  that  Ferree  and  Geissler 
failed  to  find  fluctuations  in  liminal  pressure  stimuli  or  with  electro- 
cutaneous  stimulations.  This  conclusion  is  opposed  to  that  of  Leh- 
mann'  and  Wiersma.*  In  the  same  way,  we  have  contradictory  re- 
ports concerning  auditory  stimuli  in  the  work  of  Heinrich  and  of 
Dunlap.  Many  others^  have  performed  experiments  on  this  problem 
with  varying  results. 

'N.  Lange,  Wundt's  PhUas.  8iud.,  1887,  4,  395. 

><<The  Elementary  Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Attention,"  p.  267. 

*<<Ueber  die  Beziehung  zwischen  Athmung  und  Aufmerksamkeit, "  PhU. 
8iud.,  1894,  9,  66. 

* "  Untersnchungen  iiber  die  sogenannten  Aofmerksamkeitsscliwankiingen, 
Ze%t8chr.  /.  Psychol,  1901,  86,  168. 

'Stevens,  H.  C,  ''The  Relation  of  the  Fluctuations  of  Judgments  in  the 
Estimation  of  Time  Intervals  to  Vaso-motor  Waves,"  Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol, 
1902,  18,  1. 

Pillsbury,  W.  B.,  "Attention  Waves  as  a  Means  of  Measuring  Fatigue," 
Amer,  Jowr.  of  Psychol,  1903,  14,  541. 

Galloway,  ''The  Effect  of  Stimuli  upon  the  Length  of  the  Traube-Hering 
Waves,"  Amer,  Jour,  of  Psychol,  1904,  15,  495  ff. 

Killen,  B.,  "The  Effects  of  Closing  the  Eyes  upon  the  Fluctuations  of 
Attention,"  Amer,  Jour,  of  Psychol,  1904,  15,  512. 

Jackson,  6.  H.,  "The  Telephone  and  Attention  Waves,"  Jour.  Phil., 
Psychol  and  8oi,  Meth,,  1906,  8,  602. 

Bonser,  F.  G.,  "A  Study  of  the  Belation  between  Mental  Activity  and 
Vaso-motor  Changes,"  Psychol  Bev,,  1906,  10,  57. 

Ferree,  C.  E.,  "An  Experimental  Examination  of  the  Phenomenon  usually 
Attributed  to  Fluctuation  of  Attention,"  Amer,  Jour,  of  Psychol,  1906,  17,  84. 

Slaughter,  J.  W.,  "The  Fluctuations  of  the  Attention  in  some  of  their 
Psychological  Belations,"  Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol,  1901,  18,  313. 

Taylor,  B.  W.,  "The  Effect  of  Certain  Stimuli  upon  the  Attention  Wave," 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol,  1895,  18,  335. 

Seashore,  C.  E.,  "Die  Aufmerksamkeitsschwankungen,"  Zeit.  f.  Psych., 
1902,  80,  448. 
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Tne  prineipal  faets  obtamed  from  all  iheae  eaLperimenta  ave: 

1.  Attention  does  not  ranain  the  same  for  any  oonddenlU 
length  of  time. 

2.  The  fluctuation  in  time  is  related  rot^hly,  at  leasts  to  eertai 
respiratory  and  vaso-motor  changes. 

8.  The  waves  are  easily  lengthened  and  shortened. 

4.  There  is  more  evidence  of  the  esjstenee  of  these  regolar  fin 
tuations  for  visual  than  for  auditory  and  taetile  stimuli 

5.  The  length  of  flie  waves  varies  with  the  general  bodily  eond 
tions  and  is  ^eeted  l^  fatigue,  general  vitality,  and  illneoL 

A  brief  report  may  here  be  made  of  a  preliminaiy  ezperimeot 
undertakoi  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  first-band  aeqnaintanee  wit 
the  phenomena  of  fluctuation,  as  they  appear  with  the  use  of  mini 
mal  stimulL  The  problem  also  included  a  study  of  tiie  rdalum  c 
fluctuations  of  attention  to  such  bodily  activities  as  Ineafliing  aa 
circulation,  and  especially  to  the  Traube-Hering  waves  in  pteOyi 
mographic  tracings. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  as  fdUows:  A  Masson  dise  wi 
oonstmcted  by  taking  a  white  disc,  a  little  over  eifl^t  inehes  in  disa 
eter,  and  mounting  along  one  radius  small  Uack  squares,  witii  q^aoi 
of  one  millimeter  between  thcpn.  The  disc,  idaced  aa  an  deetrie  eok 
whed,  was  rotated  at  a  si>eed  of  approximately  two  tfaoosand  reti 
lutions  per  minute.    Each  black  square  then  produced  a  faint  ring  ( 

i|!  gray  on  the  surface  of  the  disc.    The  rings  became  fainter  toward 

I  the  circumference  of  the  disc,  and  the  outer  ones  were  never  distu 

guishable. 

!  The  observer  was  seated  about  two  meters  from  the  rotating  dis 

His  hand  was  placed  on  a  bulb  connected  with  a  recording  need 
that  marked  on  the  slowly  revolving  dram  of  a  kymograph.  B 
pressed  the  bulb  when  he  saw  the  greatest  number  of  rings,  and  r 

III  leased  it  as  the  rings  disappeared.    The  high  points  on  the  curve  thi 

jj  Eckener,  Hugo,  ' '  Untenuchungen  iiber  die  Sehwanktmgen  der  AaifaaBiu 

I  minimaler  Sinnesreize, "  PhU.  8iud,,  1893,  8,  343. 

Hammer,  Bertil, ' '  Zur  experimentellen  Kritik  der  Theorie  der  Aofmerina] 
I  keitsschwankungen,"  Zeit,  f,  Psychol,,  1904,  87,  363. 

Marbe,  Karl,  ''Die  Schwankungen  der  Geeiehtsempfindungen, "  Ph%L  8tm 
1893,  8,  615. 

Pace,  Edward,  ''Zur  Frage  der  Schwankungen  der  Aufmerksamkeit  na< 
Versuchen  mit  der  Massons 'schen  Scheibe,"  PhU.  Stud.,  1893,  8,  388. 

Important  general  references  are :  Pillsbury,  W.  B., ' '  Attention  " ;  Titehem 
E.  B.,  "The  Elementary  Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Attention";  and  Amd 
Felix,  "Attention  and  Interest." 

'This  experiment  was  made  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  tlie  UniTC 
sity  of  Indiana. 
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TABLE   V 
Tablk  showing  Bblative  Pbopobtion  or  Black  in  Each  Successivs  Bino 

GOING  FROM  THS  CSNTKB  TO  THE  ClBCUMrEBXNCK 

First  ring 0398 

Second  ring 0266 

Third  ring 0198 

Fourth  ring 0169 

Fifth  ring   0132 

Sixth  ring 0113 

,  Seventh  ring 0099 

Eighth  ring 0088 

Ninth  ring 0079 

Tenth  ring 0072 

indicated  when  the  most  lines  were  visible,  and  the  low  points  when 
the  fewest  could  be  seen.  Pneomographic  and  plethysmographic 
tracings  were  simultaneously  recorded.  A  Verdin  time  marker 
traced  a  time  line  in  fifths  of  a  second. 

To  make  the  results  as  free  as  possible  from  complications,  the 
whole  apparatus  was  set  up  in  a  dark  room  which  was  also  compara- 
tively sound  proof.  Care  was  taken  to  have  the  light  approximately 
uniform,  although  no  actual  photometric  measurements  were  made. 
When  distracting  influences  were  present,  such  as  the  noise  of  an 
electric  buzzer,  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  or  talking  among  those  present, 
four  or  five  rings  could  be  seen.  When  the  observer  concentrated  his 
attention  while  he  was  feeling  fresh,  eight  and  nine  rings  were 
plainly  visible.  Two  observers  observed  these  fluctuations  plainly, 
while  a  third  was  not  so  certain  that  he  got  them.  The  latter  did  not 
try  for  very  long  periods. 

The  waves  thus  obtained  slightly  exceeded  in  length  those  re- 
ported in  most  experiments.  They  were  rather  uniform  and  about 
ten  seconds  in  length.  They  corresponded  in  time,  at  least,  to  the 
Traube-Hering  wave  found  in  the  corresponding  circulatory  tracing. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  sense  organs  is  not  adequate 
to  clear  up  the  cause  of  the  fluctuations,  t.  e.,  we  can  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  they  are  of  purely  peripheral  origin.  . 

In  all  cases  where  minimal  stimulations  have  been  used,  we  havb 
had  to  be  dependent  largely  on  the  mere  report  of  the  observer.  It 
seems  probable  that,  in  experiments  with  minimal  stimuli,  the  fac- 
tors of  preconceived  ideas  and  suggestion  might  have  much  influence 
on  the  result.  As  a  rule  those  working  with  faint  stimulations  and 
similar  test  material  of  subtle  character,  and  depending  wholly  upon 
the  introspective  reports  of  their  subjects,  have  obtained  a  great 
variation  in  their  results.     A  more  objective  method  of  studying 
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periodie  Tariatioxis  in  the  eflSeieiugr  of  attentkm  would  eortandy  b 
desirable,  and  the  reaction  time  method  seems  wdl  adapted  lor  lod 
a  purpose. 

Before  eoming  to  that,  howerer,  mention  dioiild  be  made  of  ft 
method  adopted  by  O.  Elemm^  whose  ezperiment  beam  aonaie  lesml 
lance  to  those  conducted  by  flie  method  of  minimal  stiiiiiili,  baft  dil 
f ers  from  than  in  this  important  respect,  that  there  was  an  objeetif 
cheek  on  the  reliability  of  the  subject's  introspeetioiia.  Slemm  nsa 
a  method  of  least  noticeable  differences.  A  visual,  anditoiy,  or  taetili 
stimulus  was  continued  for  fifteen  or  thirty  aeeonda,  and  at  son 
time  during  ite  continuance  a  small  variation  was  introduced,  iridd 
the  subject  was  to  try  to  detect  The  question  was,  idiether  the  ae 
eunu^  of  observation  would  vary  according  to  tiie  interval  betweei 
the  commencement  of  the  stimulus  and  the  change  whidi  was  to  h 
detected.  The  results  show  a  variation,  which  is  interpreted  ai 
meaning  that  one  is  prone  to  break  a  task  up  into  a  rbythmie  finm, 
which  differs  according  to  the  length  and  character  of  the  wwk  oi 
task  in  hand. 

That  the  reaction  time  method  may  be  available  for  testiBfl 
fluctuations  of  attention  is  indicated  by  tiio  fdlowing  facts:  Bbbing- 
haus*  reports  that  reaction  times  of  one  fourth  to  one  sixtli  seeondi 
are  shortened  by  one  twentieth  of  a  second  by  the  power  of  attention. 
Cattell*  reports  that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  introspectively  tinec 
degrees  of  attention,  and  that  he  found  a  slight  lengthening  and 
shortening  of  reactions  corresponding  to  them.  Obersteiner^*  used 
reaction  time  as  a  measure  of  attention.  Finally,  Sharp^^  comes  tc 
the  conclusion  that  the  reaction  time  of  a  person  might  well  be  takei 
as  an  index  of  his  attention. 

In  a  reaction  time  experiment,  the  attention  is  strongly  excited 
by  the  ready  signal:  if  then  a  considerable  interval  follows  befon 
the  stimulus,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  attention  may  fluctuate;  ii 
so,  the  readiness  for  the  stimulus  would  vary  and  the  reaction  tinu 
would  vary  according  to  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  readj 
signal  and  the  stimulus.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  method  adoptee 
in  the  following  experiment. 

Since  this  woi*  was  begun,  the  paper  of  Delia  Valle*»  has  ap 

* "  Untersachung  fiber  den  Verlauf  der  Aofmerksamkeit  bei  einfaehen  uu 
mehrfachen  Beizen,"  Psychol.  Stud.,  1908,  4,  283. 
•"Grundzuge  der  Psjchologie, "  1902,  p.  689. 
•Mind,  1886,  11,  242. 
''Brain,  1879,1,441. 
"^Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol,  1899,  10,  16. 
^Psychol  Stud.,  1907,  S,  294-298. 
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peared,  in  which  essentially  the  same  method  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  his  experiaietit,  he  used  intervals  varying  from  one  to 
ten  seconds^  and  with  twelve  individuals  found  the  sensoiy  and 
motor  reaction  times  for  each  interval.  His  results  show  fluctuations 
of  remarkable  regularity  and  uniformity  in  both  motor  and  sensory 
types  of  reaction. 

What  I  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  reaction  time  method  in  study- 
ing fluctuations  of  attention  was:  (1)  To  secure  an  objective  record, 
free  from  some  of  the  nneertainties  of  unchecked  introspection,  and 
(2)  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  variations  in  the  condition  of  the 
sense  organ  and  to  observe  whether  changes  occur  in  the  central 
processes.  The  stimuli  used  were  well  above  the  threshold,  conse- 
quently slight  fluctuations  in  their  intensity,  or  in  their  effects  on  the 
sense  organ,  eould  hardly  make  much  difference  iu  the  reaction  time, 
became,  as  has  been  shown,  even  considerable  changes  in  the  inten- 
sity of  a  sound  stimulus  make  only  a  slight  change  in  the  reaction 
time*^^ 

The  problem,  then,  specifically  becomes  a  Mudy  of  the  siah  of 
aiteniio7i  in  the  interval  between  ike  rrMdy  mgnal  and  the  stimulus 
for  reaction^  the  stimulus  coming  at  various  intervals  of  from  one  to 
ten  seconds  after  the  ready  signal. 

The  apparatus  was  the  same  as  has  been  described  iu  Chapter  I,, 
1,  e.f  a  Bergatrdm-type  pendulum  chronoseope*  The  chronoscope  was 
cheeked  by  a  Cattell  drop  screen,  A  mechanical  sound  hammer  was 
at  first  used  to  give  the  stimulus ;  later  an  electric  sound  hammer  was 
substituted.  The  length  of  the  intervals  was  gauged  by  means  of  a 
watch. 

The  procedure  was  as  follows:  The  subject  seated  himself  in  a 
comfortable  position  and  waited  for  an  auditory  stimulus,  the  nature 
of  which  had  been  ma'le  known  to  him  beforehand.  He  was  in- 
structed to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  work  in  hand  upon  the 
hearing  of  the  ready  signal.  After  a  measured  interval,  the  stimulus 
was  given  and  the  reaction  time  noted.  This  measured  interval  was 
varied  from  one  to  ten  seconds.  The  subject  never  knew,  with  the 
exception  of  the  records  in  Tables  XIY,  and  XV.,  which  interval  to 
expect.  Ten  readings  were  taken  for  each  interval,  but  the  intervals 
were  given  in  a  promiscuous  order.  The  tables  show  averages  for  ten 
reactions  after  the  respective  intervals.  Occasionally,  some  distract- 
ing influence  or  some  other  factor  would  cause  one  reaction  to  differ 
greatly  from  the  others.  When  one  of  these  abnormal  reactions  oc- 
curred, it  was  not  recorded.     There  were,  however,  very  few  dis- 

''DoUey  and  Cattell,  "On  React  job  Time  and  ih%  Velocity  of  the  Nervous 
Impulse,*'  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  1893,  7,  393. 
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carded  records.  Beports  from  the  subjects  were  contmuallj  k 
to  the  feeling  of  attention,  the  direction  of  attention,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  averages  of  ten  '^normal" 
tions  for  each  interval  for  eighteen  subjects.  After  careful  tri 
"normal"  attitude  was  found  to  be  the  most  reliable.  The 
variation  for  each  ten  reactions  is  given  in  italics  just  benea 
average. 

The  discussion  of  these  results  will  be  facilitated  by  res 


TABLE  VI 

lodlTldlMlt 

1 

2 

8 

Intervals  In  Seoondi 
4      5     6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A 

124 

144.4 

136 

124 

142.2 

148 

122.3 

139.5 

122 

142 

SI 

iS 

50 

21 

20 

22 

50 

SO 

12 

11 

B 

136 

133 

131 

169 

169 

190 

169 

165 

180 

187 

IS 

12 

5 

7 

21 

5 

19 

15 

14 

15 

C 

116.3 

118.8 

144.3 

163 

161 

113 

113.4 

121.8 

140 

142 

41 

15 

i^ 

5 

« 

20 

ii 

S9 

57 

2 

D 

144.6 

130.6 

140 

126 

130.6 

129.6 

116.6 

112 

116.5 

110 

SO 

8 

18 

14 

Itf 

22 

15 

10 

7 

12 

£ 

162.6 

146.6 

148.3 

163 

166 

166 

178.2 

185 

181.5 

177 

20 

16 

17 

52 

27 

27 

25 

18 

27 

54 

P 

166 

161.6 

146 

133 

129.8 

139.3 

162.6 

143 

134.5 

133 

16 

IS 

20 

11 

16 

20 

2iS 

16 

15 

10 

G 

163 

172 

148 

167 

166 

167 

167 

166 

171 

170 

11 

6 

21 

12 

8 

25 

IS 

i4 

25 

18 

H 

102.7 

110.1 

125.3 

126.6 

149.7 

143.7 

128.8 

126.2 

126.5 

140. 

12 

18 

15 

2i 

50 

20 

22 

11 

21 

28 

I 

114 

125 

144.4 

122.2 

117 

134 

135 

134 

141.7 

121 

17 

17 

H 

18 

9 

17 

15 

8 

26 

11 

J 

171 

156.5 

133.5 

156.5 

141 

135.5 

127.6 

160 

164.6 

143 

27 

18 

7 

IS 

18 

7 

23 

9 

14 

18 

K 

142 

133.5 

126.3 

129.3 

140.5 

137 

139.6 

141.1 

154 

142. 

7 

6 

12 

15 

9 

10 

19 

16 

24 

21 

L 

159.2 

155.5 

148.3 

161.1 

140.4 

153.4 

144.6 

138.3 

143.1 

127. 

22 

U 

11 

17 

16 

20 

10 

14 

12 

11 

M 

147.6 

153.7 

148.2 

147.5 

169 

162.6 

162.5 

163.1 

165.6 

159 

19 

19 

i2 

15 

10 

12 

14 

12 

9 

15 

N 

137.3 

108 

118.9 

104.1 

109.7 

114.3 

105.1 

108.2 

103.1 

104. 

30 

17 

11 

9 

12 

11 

8 

12 

14 

12 

0 

87 

85.4 

88.4 

89.2 

82.4 

85 

89.6 

87 

84 

95 

9 

9 

8 

7 

10 

0 

12 

11 

7 

6 

P 

93.2 

81.8 

89 

93.7 

85.2 

101.6 

89.9 

85.8 

96.5 

94 

9 

12 

15 

1(J 

1^ 

13 

18 

15 

18 

18 

Q 

128.4 

128.2 

122.8 

136.7 

128.4 

133 

123 

134.3 

127.6 

127.1 

31 

10 

10 

11 

U 

20 

11 

12 

15 

10 

B 

112 

109 

110.6 

111.3 

107.1 

106.6 

106.3 

110 

108 

108. 

12 

10 

i(5 

12 

1^ 

11 

15 

13 

11 

12 

Averages  for  each  interval 

133 

130 

132 

132 

134 

134 

131 

134 

136 

134 
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TABLE 

VII 

Individuals 
examined   1 

2 

8 

4 

Intenral 
5     6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A 

92 

108 

100 

92 

106 

110 

91 

104 

91 

106 

B 

84 

83 

81 

99 

104 

117 

104 

102 

111 

115 

C 

87 

90 

109 

123 

114 

86 

86 

92 

106 

107 

D 

115 

104 

112 

100 

104 

103 

92 

89 

93 

88 

E 

99 

89 

89 

92 

100 

94 

108 

112 

110 

107 

F 

115 

111 

101 

93 

90 

97 

106 

100 

94 

93 

G 

100 

105 

90 

97 

101 

97 

102 

101 

104 

103 

H 

80 

86 

98 

98 

117 

113 

101 

98 

99 

110 

I 

87 

97 

112 

95 

92 

104 

105 

104 

110 

94 

J 

114 

105 

89 

105 

94 

91 

87 

108 

111 

96 

K 

103 

96 

91 

93 

101 

99 

101 

102 

111 

103 

L 

108 

105 

101 

109 

104 

104 

91 

94 

97 

87 

M 

93 

97 

94 

93 

107 

103 

103 

103 

105 

102 

N 

123 

97 

107 

94 

99 

102 

94 

97 

93 

94 

0 

100 

98 

101 

102 

95 

96 

103 

100 

96 

109 

P 

102 

90 

98 

103 

94 

112 

99 

94 

105 

103 

Q 

100 

99 

95 

106 

100 

103 

95 

104 

99 

99 

B 

103 

100 

101 

102 

99 

97 

97 

101 

100 

100 

Av 

100.3 

97.8 

98.3 

99.8 

101.2 

101.6 

98.1 

100.3 

101.9 

100.9 

M.V 

.  9 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

4^5 

6 

6 

them  in  the  form  shown  in  Table  VII.  Here  the  individual's  average 
time  for  each  interval  is  shown  in  per  cent,  of  his  average  for  all  in- 
tervals. The  absolute  times  are,  then,  discarded,  in  favor  of  the 
relative  times  for  the  different  intervals.  The  advantage  of  this  de- 
rived table  is,  first,  that  it  permits  of  a  more  ready  examination  for 
fluctuations,  since  each  individual's  general  average  is  now  reduced 
to  100,  so  that  any  entry  less  than  100  indicates  a  relatively  quick 
reaction,  and  any  entry  greater  than  100  indicates  a  relatively  slow 
reaction.  In  the  second  place,  the  derived  table  permits  of  a  fairer 
averaging  of  the  results  from  all  the  individuals,  since  it  eliminates 
the  absolute  speed  of  each  individual,  and  retains  only  the  changes 
from  interval  to  interval.  In  the  original  table,  the  general  averages 
for  the  successive  intervals  are  disproportionately  determined  by  the 
slower  individuals  and  their  large  absolute  variations;  whereas,  in 
the  derived  table,  the  quick  individual  has  the  same  weight  as  tiie 
slow. 

In  either  the  original  or  the  derived  table,  the  influence  of  the 
interval  is  seen  to  be  slight,  when  the  average  of  all  the  subjects  is 
considered.  The  reaction  time  after  one  interval  differe  but  little 
from  the  reaction  time  after  another  interval.  The  mean  variation 
of  the  eighteen  individuals  for  each  interval  is  so  large  as  to  make 
the  differences  between  the  intervals  rather  unreliable.  Yet  the 
chances  are  that  some  of  the  differences  indicated  are  genuine. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  data,  that  an  interval  of  twc 
three  seconds,  betwe^i  the  ready  signal  and  the  stimolns,  is  n 
favorable  for  a  quick  reaction  than  an  interval  of  one  second,  or  ti 
an  interval  of  over  four  seconds.  The  favorable  appearance  crea 
by  the  low  average  for  the  T-second  interval  is  less  reliable,  beca 
of  its  isolation. 

When  we  turn  from  the  general  average  to  the  individual  recoi 
we  find  a  great  lack  of  uniformity.  To  judge  by  these  figures, 
"fiuctuations"  of  one  individual,  during  ten  seconds  of  strained 
tention,  follow  an  entirely  different  course  from  those  of  anoi 
individual.  Subjects  B,  H  and  I  appear  at  their  best  at  the  be^ 
ning,  and  grow  worse,  though  with  some  possible  recovery  towa 
the  close  of  the  ten  seconds.  Subjects  D  and  N  begin  at  their  woi 
and  gradually  improve.  L  is  much  like  the  second  of  these  gron 
and  M  much  like  the  first  A,  C,  E,  F,  and  J  give  an  oscillatory  : 
pression,  the  number  of  waves  in  the  ten  seconds  varying  from  1\ 
3}  for  these  five  individuals.  K  completes  one  wave  in  5  seconds,  s 
then  remains  steady  except  for  one  lapse.  O  and  O  are  pretty  stea 
except  for  one  specially  good  interval  in  O's  case,  and  < 
bad  one  in  O's  case.  P's  curve  can  hardly  be  called  anythi 
but  erratic,  while  Q  and  R  are  very  steady  throughout.  The  tc 
amplitude  of  the  ''wave"  in  Q's  case  measures  only  11  per  cent, 
his  average  reaction  time,  and  in  B's  case  only  6  per  cent. ;  wher 
in  the  cases  of  B,  C  and  H  it  amounts  to  36-37  per  cent,  of  th 
respective  average  reaction  times. 

These  individual  differences  are  not  to  be  taken  very  seriously, 
account  of  the  small  niunber  of  reactions  of  each  individual.  P 
haps,  however,  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  individu 
do  differ  in  the  fluctuations  of  their  preparedness  to  react,  and  tJ 
there  is  no  one  typical  curve  of  preparedness,  such  as  is  asserted 
Delia  VaUe. 

Some  notion  of  the  reliability  of  the  above  individual  difference 
can  be  got  in  the  following  manner:  Compare  the  variability  of  et 
individual  within  each  interval  with  his  variation  from  one  inter 
to  another.    The  variabilities  within  each  interval  are  provided 
Table  VI.  in  the  form  of  mean  variations;  and  the  variation  fn 

^Besides  the  statistical  consideration  advanced  in  the  text,  it  seems  i 
important  to  remark  that  every  subject  whose  records  appear  in  these  tal 
had  had  previous  practise,  none  having  had  less  than  one  preliminary  series 
100  reactions,  and  most  of  them  having  had  over  three  such  series.  As  1 
amount  of  practise  should  have  made  the  reactions  of  each  individual  \a 
towards  uniformity,  the  considerable  irregularities  observed  may  be  attribu 
to  the  disturbing  effect  of  varying  the  interval. 
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interval  to  interval  can  be  computed  from  the  same  table  by  deter- 
miniDg  the  mean  variation  of  each  individual's  average  times  for  the 
separate  intervals.  Evidently  a  genuine  fluctuation  fn)m  interval  to 
interval  wonld  be  indicated  by  a  large  mean  variation  of  the  interval* 
averages  in  comparison  with  the  mean  variation  of  the  single  reac- 
tion times  within  the  separate  intervals.  If  the  division  of  all  the 
individuars  reaction  times  into  ten  groups  aeeording  to  the  interval 
were  equivalent  to  a  random  divisiou^ — or  if^  in  other  words,  the 
interval  made  no  real  difference  in  the  time  of  reaction — then  the 
averages  of  the  ten  groups  should  vary  less  than  the  single  reaction 
times;  and,  in  fact,  the  mean  variation  of  these  averages  should  be 
about  equal  to  the  mean  variation  of  the  single  reaction  times  divided 
by  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  cases  in  a  group.  The  number 
of  eases  in  a  group  being  10,  the  mean  variation  of  the  group  aver- 
ages should  be  about  one  third  of  the  mean  variation  within  the  sepa- 
rate groups.  If  the  mean  variation  of  the  group-averages  is  decid- 
edly greater  than  this,  the  inference  is  that  there  is  a  genuine 
variation  in  reaction  time  according  to  the  interval. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the  construction  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  in  which  the  upper  line  gives  the  designations  of  the  18 
subjects,  the  second  line  the  average  of  each  individual's  mean 
variations  within  the  ten  separate  groups,  the  third  line  the  mean 
variation  of  his  ten  group-averages  about  his  general  average^  and 
the  bottom  line  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  in  the  third  line  to  those  in 
the  second. 


IlldlT. 

R 

Q 

O 

P 

A 

0 

K 

s 

M.V.  a 

12.4 

14.4 

&.8 

14.6 

25,0 

15.1 

13,9 

13.5 

23J 

M,V.  Av 

1.7 

3.4 

2.5 

4.5 

9.0 

5,8 

5.7 

6.9 

12,1 

Batio 

.U 

.24 

M 

.32 

,36 

,38 

,41 

,61 

p52 

IndlT. 

H 

N 

L 

C 

r 

T 

D 

J 

B 

M.V.  a 

19.8 

13,0 

14.T 

26.5 

15-0 

16.0 

15.2 

10,0 

12.7 

M.V.  Av 

10.4 

7.3 

8.4 

15.8 

9.0 

10.1 

9J 

12,8 

17.7 

l^tio 

.53 

.54 

,57 

,60 

.60 

.63 

,64 

.80 

1.39 

Did  the  interval  make  no  real  difference  in  the  reaction  time,  the 
ratios  in  the  bottom  line  of  this  table  should  center  about  .32 ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  14  out  of  the  18  individuals  give  a  ratio  greater  than 
this,  and  the  average  of  all  is  .52,  This  is  satisfactoiy  evidence  that 
the  length  of  the  interval  is  a  genuine  factor  in  determining  the  re- 
action time.  But  the  table  also  shows  great  individual  differences  in 
this  respect;  those  individuals  who  stand  at  the  beginning  of  this 
table  vary  no  more  from  interval  to  interval  than  would  be  expected 
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to  ooeor  by  chance.  Reference  bade  to  Table  YL  aho^iro  that  thne  d 
tiie  f onr  mdividnala  who  are  least  affected  l^  the  interral  aie  alac 
those  who  have  the  shortest  reaction  times,  whereas  three  of  the  Uny 
who  are  most  affected  by  the  interval  are  among  the  slowest  reagenti 
Taking  all  the  individuals  into  consideration,  we  find  a  positive  eone 
lation  of  moderate  degree  (Pearson  r=  +  -51)  between  the  rstk 
above  considered  and  the  average  reaction  time ;  the  quicker  leageDti 
are  on  the  whole  less  affected  by  changes  in  the  duration  of  the  inter 
val  than  are  the  slower  reagente.  Correlating  the  ratio  with  the  fres 
average  reaction  time  made  by  eadi  subject  for  any  single  interval 
we  still  obtain  r  =  +  .30.  Correlating  the  ratio  with  the  mean  varia 
tion  of  the  single  reaction  times  within  their  own  groups  (t.  e.,  eone 
lating  the  first  with  the  last  row  of  figures  in  our  last  table),  wi 
obtain  r=:0;  but  this  figure  also  would  be  positive  except  for  Am 
single  case  of  individual  B,  who  is  peculiar  in  giving  very  unifoin 
times  within  each  interval,  but  very  different  times  for  tlie  difiEeraH 
intervals.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  ''better"  reagents  an 
the  less  affected  by  variation  of  the  interval  between  ready  signal  anc 
stimulus;  and  certainly  the  indications  are  that  the  condition  d 
preparedness  which  gives  rise  to  the  very  qui<^est  reactions  is  littb 
affected  by  varying  the  intervaL  This  condition  is  not  so  unstabh 
but  that  it  can  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  ten  seconds. 

If  the  individuals  most  affected  by  the  interval  agreed  amoni 
themselves  in  their  curves  of  fluctuation,  we  might  conclude  thai 
some  physiological  rhythm  came  to  the  surface  in  their  records 
though  concealed  in  those  other  individuals  who  are  little  affected  \x} 
variation  of  the  interval.  In  fact,  however,  the  individuals  who  an 
most  affected  by  the  interval  are  seen  in  Table  YII.  to  differ  alto 
gether  in  the  character  of  their  fluctuations. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  this  experiment,  we  may  conclude 
that  no  necessary  and  universal  fluctuation  occurs  in  the  period  oi 
waiting  for  a  stimulus  to  reaction  (up  to  10  seconds),  and  that  some 
individuals  maintain  a  uniform  and  very  perfect  preparation  tc 
react  during  this  period.  Individuals  differ,  however,  and  in  twc 
respects:  first,  in  the  degree  of  their  susceptibility  to  variations  oi 
the  interval ;  and  second,  in  the  curve  of  their  fluctuations.  An  inter- 
val of  two  or  three  seconds  appears  to  be  in  general  the  most  favor 
able ;  but  5  of  the  18  subjects  are  better  suited  by  an  interval  of  one 
second,  and  it  is  in  respect  to  this  shortest  interval  that  the  individ- 
ual differences  (as  measured  by  the  mean  variation  in  the  bottom  line 
of  Table  VII.)  are  greatest. 

A  similar  experiment  was  tried  with  visual  stimuli.  The  prepara- 
tory  signal  again  was  the  spoken  word  ''ready."    The  visual  atimu* 
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lations  were  produced  by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror  throwing  the 
light  of  a  sixteen  candle  power  incandescent  electric  bulb  through  a 
lens  focused  on  a  translucent  screen.  Whenever  the  mirror  was 
turned  at  such  an  angle  as  to  produce  an  image  on  the  screen,  it 
simultaneously  made  connection  through  the  chronoscope.  The  re- 
sults of  this  experiment  are  shown  in  Tables  YIII.  and  IX.,  the  latter 
being  derived  from  the  former  as  Table  VII.  was  derived  from 
Table  VI. 

TABLE   VIII 

Table  showing  Biactions  fob  Each  iNTiayAL  to  Visual  Stimuu 

1  2  8  4  6  6  7  8  9  10  At. 

194.7 

170.5 

204.0 

188.3 

176.6 

216.2 

191.7 


(1) 

238.6 

191.9 

183.2 

188.2 

176.4 

199.2 

168.4 

180.1 

214.4 

207.4 

48 

23 

10 

17 

12 

26 

9 

21 

37 

33 

(2) 

190.5 

157.5 

158.9 

155.0 

181.0 

173.0 

165.5 

181.0 

184.7 

157.5 

24 

17 

10 

16 

S4 

19 

25 

22 

24 

21 

(3) 

217.8 

194.2 

205.5 

168.2 

206.5 

180.5 

225.2 

221.5 

210.0 

210.5 

S6 

27 

S2 

12 

S2 

22 

31 

11 

30 

21 

191.5 

195.9 

183.7 

191.2 

182.9 

183.1 

195.8 

188.0 

184.2 

187.1 

18 

17 

17 

18 

17 

16 

19 

17 

12 

19 

208.0 

178.2 

158.5 

170.8 

173.8 

167.0 

189.0 

167.8 

168.5 

184.6 

25 

25 

29 

23 

26 

SS 

27 

23 

27 

33 

241.2 

196.9 

205.0 

187.0 

211.5 

233.4 

236.8 

217.7 

212.6 

219.6 

27 

SO 

14 

29 

18 

30 

2o 

31 

21 

15 

214.6 

185.8 

182.5 

176.7 

188.5 

189.4 

196.8 

192.7 

195.7 

194.5 

TABLE 

IX 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9    10 

Br. 

(1) 

122 

98 

94 

97 

90   ] 

103 

86 

92 

110    107 

Br. 

(2) 

112 

92 

93 

91   ] 

106 

102 

97   ] 

106   ] 

108    92 

Br. 

(3) 

107 

95   ] 

101 

83   101 

88 

110   ] 

109   ] 

L03    103 

Ba. 

102 

104 

97 

[02 

97 

97 

104 

100 

98    99 

Ri. 

118 

101 

89 

96 

98 

94 

107 

95 

95   105 

Th. 

112 

91 

95 

87 

98   ] 

108 

109   ] 

101 

99   102 

Av. 

112 

97 

95 

93 

98 

99 

102   ] 

101    ] 

102   101 

M.V.  54^6477554 

The  agreement  between  individuals  is  greater  here  than  in  the 
preceding  experiment.  There  is  indeed  little  to  suggest  an  ''atten- 
tion wave"  of  the  usual  sort;  but  the  individuals  agree  in  finding  the 
interval  of  one  second  too  short,  and  those  of  2-6  seconds,  on  the 
whole,  more  favorable  than  those  still  longer.  The  most  favorable 
interval  seems  here  to  be  3-4  seconds.  Fig.  1  shows  in  graphic  form 
the  same  results.  In  this  figure  as  well  as  all  those  that  follow  in  this 
chapter  the  dotted  line  represents  a  value  of  100  per  cent,  or  the 
general  average  of  each  individual. 

When  it  became  evident  that  groups  of  individuals  did  not  show 
regular  fluctuations  in  the  reaction  time,  the  next  proble^pi  was  to  see 
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whether  the  records  of  a  single  indivi^ 
haps  there  might  be  a  curve  or  type  o: 
stant  for  him  from  day  to  day.  Henc< 
ferent  days  were  taken  for  two  indi^ 
made  to  the  same  auditory  stimulus  use 
Of  the  following  tables,  X.  and  XI 
periment  in  their  original  form,  and  X] 


manner  previously  explained.  The  bot 
nation:  in  Tables  X.  and  XII.  they  g 
variations  shown  in  italicized  figures  ab 
line  therefore  indicating  the  variabilit 
each  interval.  In  Tables  XI.  and  XIII 
torn  line  gives  the  mean  variation  of  t 
Indicates  how  much  the  diflferent  serie 
from  each  other. 
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Si  nee  the  maiti  objeet  of  the  present  experiment  is  to  examine 
whether  each  individual  presents  a  uniform  curve  of  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  interval  following  the  ready  signal,  the  results  can  be  be-st 
seen  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  which  are  simply  graphic  forms  of  Tables  XI. 
and  XIII.  respectively. 

The  figure  for  either  subject  shows  clearly  enough  a  regularity  in 
the  curve  of  preparedness  during  the  variable  interval  following  the 
ready  signal.  Moreover  the  curves  of  these  two  subjects  agree  in  gen- 
eral form  r  starting  from  a  high  point,  they  all  descend  rather  quickly 
to  a  low  point  from  which  then  they  rise  again,  though  the  amount 
of  this  later  rise  is  variable  and  on  the  average  slight.  Under  the 
conditions  of  this  experiment,  accordingly,  these  two  subject?  agree 
in  not  being  fully  prepared  for  reaction  till  more  than  a  second  after 
the  preliminary  signal 

The  individuals  differ  rather  steadily  in  the  speed  with  which  the 
low  point  of  the  curve  is  reached ;  the  first  individual  is  usually  at 
his  best  within  2-3  seconds,  but  the  second  not  till  3-^  seconds. 

After  the  first  low  point  is  reached,  the  further  oscillations  are 
inconstant  for  each  individual  and  give  no  evidence  of  anything  cor- 
responding to  the  classic  wave  of  attention. 

The  unfavorable  character  of  the  intervals  of  1-2  seconds  seems 
by  no  means  necessaiy  even  for  these  two  subjects,  for  the  large  mean 
variations  indicate  that  the  degree  of  preparedness  varied  greatly 
immediately  after  the  ready  signal  was  given,  and  was  sometimes 
excellent.  There  is  some  tendency  for  the  subject  to  **take  chances" 
on  the  short  intervals.  Since  all  intervals  up  to  ten  seconds  came 
equally  often  and  in  irregular  order,  the  chances  of  receiving  the 
stimulus  one  or  two  seconds  after  the  ready  signal  were  small,  and  a 
leisurely  making  ready  to  react  was  usually  as  good  as  a  hasty  prepa- 
ration, and  somewhat  less  strenuous.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  subjects  in  the  previous  tables  found  the  intervals  of  one  and 
two  seconds  favorable,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  unfavorable 
appearance  of  these  short  intervals  with  the  two  subjects  Th.  and  Br. 
means  anything  beyond  this  subjective  reliance  on  the  law  of  prob* 
^       ability, 

H  Some  light  on  this  question  may  be  expected  from  the  following 
^M  experiment,  performed  with  the  subject  Br.,  one  of  the  two  who  par- 
H  ticipated  in  the  ejcperiment  jiist  preceding.  In  this  new  experiment 
r  the  subject  knew  in  advance  what  length  of  interval  was  to  occur 
^m  between  the  ready  signal  and  the  stimulus.  The  ten  reactions  with 
H  each  interval  were,  on  each  day,  taken  in  sequence  before  passing  to 
^m  another  interval.  The  stimulus  was  again  auditory. 
^B        The  results  show  that  foreknowledge  of  the  interval  makes  th.«. 
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10 

6 

17 

11 
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12 

15 

9 

5. 
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20 

12 

11 

8- 

10 

i5 

U 

ia 

8 

14 
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lesetion  quicker,  and  nnieh  more  uniform  tiuvng^ioiit  the  ra 
intenrmk.  Still,  the  interFsl  of  one  aeeond  is  leas  faToraU 
those  of  two  and  three  aeeonds;  and  the  longer  intervals  agai 
somewhat  slower  reaetiona.  The  series  of  reactions  taken  on 
ent  days  are  in  fair  agreement  as  to  these  two  points.  It  a] 
thns  that  this  subject  can  not  readilj  adjust  himself  for  the  re 
within  the  first  seeond  after  the  readj  signal ;  and  also  that  he 
likelj  to  be  at  his  best  at  the  end  of  an  interval  of  over  4  seeon 
Since  fluctuations  of  the  daanc  type  did  not  appear  in  tb 
ceding  ezperiments,  the  most  promising  lead  for  further  work  a 
to  Ue  in  the  direction  of  examining  more  completely  the  mal 
the  most' favorable  intervaL  The  experiment  was  accordingly 
fied  by  requiring  the  subject  to  busy  himself  with  a  form  of  i 
work,  and  then,  at  the  preliminary  signal,  to  drop  this  woi 
prepare  himself  promptly  for  reacting.  The  thought  underiyii 
experiment  was  that  the  adjustment  to  react  involves  an  inhibr 
the  previously  existing  adjustment,  but  that,  in  the  usual  oon< 
of  reaction  time  experiments,  the  previously  existing  adjustmei 
no  great  intensity,  and  therefore  does  not  require  much  time 
hibit.    If  the  previously  existing  adjustment  were  intense — i. 
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Interval  to 
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7 

8 

9 
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1. 

115.2 

109.6 
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0.4 

10^ 

9,k 
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11.0 
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U 
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8 
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7 
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8 
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7 

10 

8 
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attention  were  strongly  occupied  with  something  quite  apart  from 
the  reaction  experiment — the  transition  from  this  existing  adjust^ 
ment  to  the  adjustment  to  react  might  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty^ 
and  require  more  time  than  in  the  usual  experiment. 

The  procedure  was  as  follows — the  stimulus  being  auditory,  and 
the  general  conditions  the  same  as  before.  A  sheet  containing 
printed  columns  of  figures  was  placed  before  the  subject,  and  he  was 
instructed  to  add  as  rapidly  as  possible  (without  writing  the  sums). 
On  hearing  the  signal  ''Ready ! "  he  was  to  cease  adding  and  be  ready 
to  react  to  the  auditory  stimulus.  After  the  reaction  he  was  to  re- 
turn to  his  adding  and  continue  at  it  till  the  next  ready  signal. 

Of  the  three  subjects  who  took  part  in  this  experiment,  the  first 
made  a  single  series  of  100  reactions,  the  second  made  two  such  series 
on  different  days,  and  the  third  made  three  such  series.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Tables  XVI.  and  XVII.  (the  latter  being  derived  from 
the  former  in  the  same  way  as  hitherto),  and  in  Fig.  5. 

Comparison  of  the  reaction  times  for  Th.  and  Br.  in  Table  XVI. 
with  those  in  Tables  X.  and  XII.  shows  that  the  novel  conditions 
of  the  present  experiment  at  first  caused  a  general  slowing  of  reac- 
tion after  all  intervals,  but  that  practise  under  the  new  conditions 
quickly  increased  the  speed  of  reaction. 
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.     TABLE    XVI 

Table  showing  Beactions  roB  Each  iNTKBVALy  the  Subject  Sto 
Adding  of  Simple  Nuicbebs  at  the  Bbaot  Sional 


temU 

JnBee. 

8 

4 

'    5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Pf. 

133.9 

83.9 

90.2 

88.9 

95.5 

84.2 

88.8 

94.7 

91.9 

40 

11 

12 

IS 

16 

17 

27 

14 

14 

Th. 

(1) 

302.7 

211.3 

231.6 

201.2 

243 

229.8 

213.8 

244 

225.8 

50 

S9 

22 

SS 

22 

22 

2i 

16 

29 

Th. 

(2) 

262.8 

205 

187 

199.4 

204.1 

192.6 

205 

190.8 

196.8 

29 

28 

20 
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12 
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21 

5 
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63 
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12 

2S 
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12 

17 

IS 

21 
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99 
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99         92 
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97 

Th. 
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98 

100 

94       100 

93 

96 

Br. 

(1) 

168 
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89 

93 
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91         85 

94 

91 

Br. 

(2) 

109 

99 

100 

100 

93 

92       103 

98 

98 

Br. 

(3) 

123 

106 

96 

92 

95 

98         93 

99 

99 

Av. 

131 

98 

95 

94 

99 

94         95 

98 

97 

M.V 

15 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2          5 

S 

3 

As  to  the  most  favorable  interval,  contrary  to  what  migl 
pected,  it  was  not  definitely  lengthened  by  the  need  of  transit 
active  mental  work  to  the  reaction  experiment.  The  balan< 
to  be  shifted  slio^htly  in  favor  of  the  longer  intervals;  and  tl 
val  of  one  second  is  more  unfavorable  than  before ;  but  on  tl 
the  most  striking  outcome  of  the  experiment  is  the  quickn^ 
which  the  transition  from  adding  to  the  reaction  experimenl 
accomplished. 

A  modification  of  the  experiment  with  mental  work,  int 
for  purposes  of  control,  consisted  in  requiring  the  subject 
tinue  the  adding  after  the  ready  signal.  The  adding  was  n( 
'nterrupted  in  preparation  for  the  reaction,  but  was  to  be  coni 
The  results  appear  in  Tables  XVIII.  and  XIX.,  and  in  Fig.  6. 

The  absolute  time  of  reaction,  which  was  increased  in  t 
ceding  experiment,  is  still  further  increased  in  this,  as  is  seen  1 
paring  the  records  of  Th.  and  Br.  in  Tables  XVI.  and  XVII] 
fact  is  of  some  importance  for  purposes  of  control,  since  it  sho 
the  reaction  was  not,  in  these  individuals,  so  automatic  as  no 
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quire  undivided  attention.  The  curve  of  readiness  to  react  is  seen 
to  diflfer  considerably  in  continuous  adding  from  the  curves  which 
have  resulted  from  previous  experiments.  The  fluctuations  are  com- 
paratively slight  within  most  of  the  series,  and  the  unfavorableness 
of  the  one-second  interval  has  almost  disappeared.  As  a  control  ex- 
periment, therefore,  this  goes  to  show  that  the  curves  obtained  in  the 
previous  experiments  were  truly  expressive  of  the  process  of  forming 
and  holding  an  attentive  adjustment  to  react. 

The  experiment  with  continuous  adding  was  more  comfortable 
for  the  subject  than  the  experiment  which  demanded  the  cessation  of 
adding  at  the  ready  signal.    The  sudden  interruption  of  adding — 
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TABLE   XVm 

Table  showing  Beactions  foe  Each  Intbeval  while  the  Subj 
Adding  OoNTmuousLY 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

Ri. 

202 

193.2 

195.2 

201 

217.3 

222.1 

204 

156.2 

208 

SO 

20 

S4 

S8 

42 

4S 

46 

17 

27 

TK 
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318.1 

321.9 

337.3     315.2 

325.5 

324.2 

\     331.7 

359.6 

U 

S6 

S7 

S8 

n 

SI 

S6 

^ 

28 

Br. 

202.2 

205.2 

213.8 

207.6     212.3 

212.5 

194.4 

t     243^ 

220.9 

S5 

S8 

S5 

42 

42 

40 

26 

SS 

5i 

Br. 
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163.2 

162.5     166.3 

174.2 

183.S 

>     178.1 

182.2 

25 

23 

19 

19 

27 

27 

40 

20 

IS 

Br. 

167.7 
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153.5 

156.5     178.2 

175.1 

154 

182 

173.7 

14 

26 

21 

IS 

21 

29 

20 

19 

25 

Av. 

214.1 

208.4 

207.5 

213.0    217.9 

221.9 

212.1 

218 

230.7 

Each  entry  gives  the  average  of  ten  reactions. 
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Fig.  6.    Graphic  Form  of  Table  XIX. 
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in  the  midst,  often,  of  seeking  for  a  sum — ^was  felt  to  be  disagreeable, 
and  it  was  more  satisfactory  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  add- 
ing, taking  care  of  the  reaction  ''on  the  side."  There  was  some  de- 
gree of  active  adjustment  for  the  reaction,  but  as  the  adding  pro- 
ceeded during  the  "interval,"  thought  of  the  reaction  was  likely  to 
lapse  from  consciousness,  and  the  stimulus  sometimes  brought  a 
shock  of  surprise.  The  relatively  slow  reactions  after  the  longer  in- 
tervals, in  this  experiment,  were  sometimes  due  to  this  forgetting 
about  the  reaction.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  adding  done 
under  these  circumstances  was  rather  inaccurate ;  many  errors  were 
committed  and  at  times  considerable  confusion  was  felt.  The  reac- 
tion itself  oflPered  no  great  difficulty  to  any  of  the  subjects;  it  usually 
seemed  slow  to  them,  and  to  come  as  a  kind  of  reflex  response  to  the 
stimulus.  If  the  stimulus  followed  shortly  upon  hearing  the  signal 
** Ready!"  the  reaction  seemed  introspectively  easy  and  quick,  but 
when  the  stimulus  came  after  a  long  interval,  it  caused  surprise  and 
the  reaction  seemed  to  the  subject  slow  and  difficult. 

Two  of  the  subjects,  who  had  had  the  most  practise,  were 
asked  in  one  series  each  to  record  the  interval  that  seemed  most 
favorable  for  reaction.  They  were  not  told  the  length  of  the 
interval  that  had  elapsed  after  the  ready  signal  till  the  (auditory) 
stimulus  came.  They  reported  only  as  to  the  favorableness  or  the 
unf avorableneas  of  the  interval  after  the  reaction  had  been  made. 
There  were  the  usual  ten  intervals  with  ten  reactions  for  each  in- 
terval. The  following  table  shows  the  intervals  and  the  number  of 
times  out  of  ten  trials  it  was  called  favorable.    The  two-second  in- 
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Wo 
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9        5         6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

terval  was  accordingly  most  preferred  subjectively.  The  result  of 
the  introspective  judgments  as  shown  in  Table  XX.  is  also  shown  by 
the  curves  in  Fig.  7. 

The  following  introspective  observations  should  also  be  recorded. 
Table  VI.  shows  that  in  any  individual's  record  there  are  fluctuations 
of  attention  which  are  shown  by  the  reactions.  The  introspective  re- 
ports were  that  the  fluctuations  were  due  partly  to  a  shifting  of  at- 
tention that  could  be  plainly  felt  by  the  subject.  The  subjects  often 
said  they  found  it  hard  to  hold  the  attention  steadily  for  the  longer 
intervals.  Though  the  reactions  were  required  to  be  made  with  a 
''normal"  attitude,  there  was  often  found  a  tendency  to  employ 
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either  a  purely  motor  or^  purely  sensory  reaetion,^  m  to  shift  fra 
one  to  the  other.  In  regard  to  feelings  of  strain,  these  were  reporli 
as  being  most  in  evidence  in  the  first  few  seconds  following  tiie  rest 
signal;  th^  then  disappeared  and  the  mind  often  seemed  a  blank. 

The  general  outcome  of  the  preceding  experiments  la  titns  un& 
orable  to  fluetuationSy  in  the  usual  form,  but  favorable  to  tiie  reslii 
of  a  most  favorable  interval  with  the  duration  of  about  2-3  aecond 

In  regard  to  fluctuationsi  a  single  day's  reaetiona  often  present 
striking  api>earanee  of  a  recurrent  wave  of  atteution,  as  shown  j 
Table  VI. ;  but  individuals  difFer  altogether  in  the  eharaeter  of  tiie 
fluctuatums.   Th^  crests  and  troughs  are  as  likely  to  come  at  one  tin 
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as  at  another.  Moreover,  some  individuals,  whose  reactions  are  i 
quick  as  to  indicate  a  very  perfect  adjustment,  show  no  fluctuatioi 
except  such  as  would  be  expected  from  chance  variation.  As 
whether  the  fluctuations  shown  by  any  individual  would  remain  oo 
stant  for  him  from  day  to  day,  our  experiments  have  discovered  oi 
type  of  wave  which  does  remain  constant;  but  this  is  a  very  simp 
type,  consisting  simply  in  the  occurrence  of  a  most  favorable  inte 
val.  Other  oscillations  were  incoinstant  from  day  to  day,  in  the  inc 
viduals  tested.  It  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  that  others  of  the  forms  < 
oscillations  shown  in  Table  VI.  might  remain  constant  for  some  ind 
viduals,  but  we  did  not  find  individual^  maintaining  any  constai 
curve,  aside  from  the  simple  curve  due  to  the  existence  of  a  single  opt 

"A  few  of  the  subjects  thought  that  after  reacting  for  some  time  thi 
might  become  more  uniform  and  efficient  if  thej  were  aUowed  to  adopt  a  mot 
form  altogether.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  result  would  have  been  obtaine 
since  the  motor  form  causes  fatigue  especiallj  for  a  long  series  of  reaetiona. 
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mal  interval.  Now  it  would  seem  that  the  reaction  time  ought  to  be  a 
fairly  delicate  indicator  of  fluctuations  of  attention,  or  of  readiness 
to  react ;  if  it  indicates  so  clearly  the  existence  of  a  most  favorable 
interval,  it  ought  also  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any  physiological 
rhythm  of  a  regular  and  universal  character,  exercising  an  influence 
upon  cerebral  efficiency.  Our  results  seem  to  justify  a  conclusion 
adverse  to  such  a  rhythm,  so  far  as  it  could  be  expected  to  appear 
within  a  space  of  ten  seconds.  The  manifold  fluctuations  which  make 
their  appearance  in  short  series  of  reaction  experiments  must  be  due 
to  something  less  ''physiological,"  less  fundamental  and  universal. 
Some  of  these  less  universal  factors  have  been  suggested  by  the  in- 
trospections of  our  subjects :  such  as  expectations  based  on  the  proba- 
bility that  the  stimulus  will  or  will  not  come  immediately ;  shif tings 
from  the  sensory  to  the  motor  attitude;  intrusion  of  extraneous 
thoughts  and  recall  to  the  work  in  hand. 

My  conclusion  in  regard  to  fluctuations  is  therefore  in  close  agree- 
ment with  that  cited  above  from  Elemm,  and  in  entire  disagreement 
with  that  of  Delia  Valle. 

As  Titchener  well  says,^*  **  Consciousness  is  always  in  a  flux.  .  .  . 
Sensible  quality,  for  instance,  can  not  maintain  itself  in  consciousness 
for  any  length  of  time;  wherever  there  is  sensory  adaptation — in 
pressure,  in  temperature,  in  sight,  in  smell,  to  some  extent  in  taste — 
there  is  also  gradual  change  or  disappearance  of  quality."    There 
are  always  certain  sensory  stimulations  present  beside  the  one  util- 
ized in  an  experiment.    The  absolute  and  relative  strength  of  such 
stimulations  constantly  changes.     Changes  of  this  kind  materially 
affect  the  exciting  influence  of  any  task  to  which  one  may  hold  one- 
self by  voluntary  attention.     Likewise  there  are  many  paths  for 
possible  motor  discharges.    At  times  it  may  be  easier  for  a  move- 
ment to  be  made  at  one  place,  at  other  times  at  another.    Partial  or 
weaker  discharges  always  take  place  over  other  paths  besides  the  one 
specifically  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  the  task.     The  relative 
strengths  of  these  accompanying  motor  discharges  also  vary  from 
time  to  time,  contributing  to  or  detracting  from  the  strength  of  the 
original  reaction.    Since  these  various  paths  are  so  numerous  and 
their  inter-relations  so  complex  it  is  not  strange  that  fluctuations  of 
the  attentive  attitude  occur.    For  the  same  reasons  we  would  not  ex- 
pect the  fluctuations  to  be  uniform  or  rhythmic  in  character.    The 
changes  that  do  occur  might  be  in  part  peculiar  to  the  individual. 
To  discover  the  determining  factor  of  these  individual  variations 
would  require  an  analysis  of  his  whole  experience  and  his  present 
situation.    We  have  then  no  evidence  that  this  set  or  balance  of  mind 
»<* Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Attention." 
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changes  in  any  rhjrthmic  or  periodic  way;  it  varies  rather 
chance  combination  of  circumstances.  Fluctuations  are  ca 
the  complex  discharges  over  motor  paths  and  stimulations  o 
sory  paths,  rather  than  by  bodily  rhythms  such  as  are  foun< 
blood  circulation  and  in  breathing. 

Now  as  regards  the  most  favorable  interval,  the  subjects  ^ 
been  repeatedly  examined  in  my  experiments,  under  varyini 
tions,  have  shown  pretty  uniformly  an  optimal  interval  of  fi 
4  seconds.  Previous  investigations  have  indicated  optimal  i 
as  follows:  Cattell,^^  }  to  2  seconds;  Lange,^'  2  seconds;  B 
2|  seconds.  An  ''adequate  interval"  of  about  the  same  di 
has  been  indicated  by  experiments  on  the  time  sense:  Esl 
seconds;  Mehner,^^  2^  seconds. 

The  duration  of  the  optimal  interval,  in  my  exx>erinients 
sharply  limited,  but  extends  at  least  from  2-4  seconds.  II 
also  in  different  individuals ;  in  some,  it  includes  intervals  as  i 
1  second  and  as  long  as  10  seconds. 

The  concept  of  an  optimal  interval  requires  that  intervals 
than  a  certain  range  shall  be  relatively  unfavorable,  and  the 
vals  longer  than  a  certain  range  shall  again  be  relatively  unfa 
The  most  favorable  interval  must  lie  between  intervals  that 
favorable.  A  priori,  the  concept  would  seem  to  be  justified 
question ;  for,  if  a  subject  is  not  already  fully  prepared  to  i 
receiving  the  ready  signal,  some  time  must  be  required  for 
reach  his  maximal  degree  of  preparedness ;  and,  again,  this  n 
degree  of  preparedness  can  scarcely  be  maintained  indefinitel 
time  of  best  preparation  must  therefore  be  preceded  and  folk 
times  of  inferior  adjustment.  Some  individuals,  however,  re 
condition  of  maximal  preparation  in  less  than  1  second;  an 
individuals  also  maintain  this  condition  till  the  end  of  10  secc 
that  no  optimal  interval  appears  for  them  under  the  conditions 
experiment.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  that  the  same  ind 
sometimes  reaches  his  optimum  within  the  first  second,  and 
tains  it  till  the  end  of  the  ten  seconds,  and  that  such  individu 
often  those  whose  preparation  to  react  is  most  perfect,  as  jud 
the  quickness  of  their  reaction  times.  The  conclusion  seems  ji 
that  the  adjustment  to  react  can  be  maintained  by  some  indr 
in  its  most  perfect  condition  for  a  time  of  at  least  ten  seconds 
this  feat  does  not  seem  to  be  accomplished  by  most  individua 

"  Mind,  11,  239. 

"Wundt'8  Philos.  Stud.,  1887,  8,  492. 
"Inaug.  Dissert.,  Dorpat,  1886. 
"Wundt's  Philos,  Stud.,  1885,  2,  37. 
"Ibid.,  1886,  2,560. 


CHAPTER   IV^ 

Resistance  of  Keys  as  a  Factor  in  Reaction  Times 

The  results  tabulated  in  this  chapter  are  from  records  made  in 
the  psychological  laboratories  of  Indiana  and  Columbia  universities 
during  the  years  1907-10.  A  few  records  with  varying  resistances 
were  taken  in  the  summer  of  1906.  These  showed  an  increase  in  the 
reaction  time  as  the  resistance  of  the  reacting  key  was  increased. 
With  a  view  to  the  further  investigation  of  this  problem,  special  keys 
were  designed  and  a  program  for  more  experimental  work  was  ar- 
ranged. 

As  finally  fonnulated,  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  was :  (1)  To 
find  what  diflference  in  the  reaction  time  would  be  caused  by  increas- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  reacting  key  from  50  to  500,  1,000  and  1,500 
grains;  (2)  to  find  the  variation  in  the  number  of  taps  that  could  be 
made  in  five  seconds  with  the  same  series  of  resistances;  (3)  to  as- 
certain the  changes  in  the  reaction  time  for  an  isolated  movement, 
namely,  that  of  the  last  joint  of  the  index  finger  with  a  series  of 
varying  resistances  beginning  at  1,000  grams  and  increasing  500 
grams  in  each  series  until  the  increase  had  gone  beyond  the  lifting 
ability  of  the  muscles  involved;  (4)  the  effect  on  the  reaction  time  of 
using  a  release  type  of  key  held  down  against  various  resistances  and 
released  at  a  given  signal. 

As  will  be  shown  more  fully  below,  the  measurements  for  most  of 
the  records  were  made  with  the  keys  which  required  a  movement  like 
that  of  the  ordinary  telegraph  key,  while  for  those  in  Table  XXIV. 
an  ergograph  was  used. 

The  apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  reaction  time  was  an  im- 
proved type  of  pendulum  chronoscope  (the  same  as  was  used  for  the 
time  measurements  in  other  parts  of  this  report)  with  accessories  as 
designed  by  Professor  Bergstrom.*  The  reacting  key,  which  was  of 
the  break  circuit  type,  was  so  arranged  that  the  tension  of  a  spring 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  lever  of  the  key  in  such  a  way  that 
various  pressures  could  be  required  for  the  breaking  of  the  circuit. 

^  Part  of  the  results  given  in  this  chapter  was  published  in  the  Psychological 
Beview,  September,  1909,  under  the  same  title  as  the  above.  The  contribution 
was  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Indiana  University.  Additional  work 
has  been  done  on  this  subject  which  is  included  in  the  present  chapter.  This 
additional  work  has  been  done  almost  wholly  at  Columbia  University. 

'Psychological  Beview,  1910,  17,  1. 
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Pot  tiie  leleaae  type  of  k^  vazyiiig  picssiunes  were  zeqnixed  to  kec] 
the  lever  from  springing  bade  and  bieaking  the  eireoit. 

The  signals  were  given  \fy  a  spring  sound  hammer  with  a  seal 
indicating  the  heifi^t  of  the  hammer  stroke,  thus  making  it  pomiU 
to  make  the  force  of  the  strdce  nnif orm.  A  stimnlns  of  a  miif i^ 
intrasity  was  thns  assured. 

To  eoont  the  number  of  taps  a  recorder  like  that  deaeribed  1 
W.  L.  Bryan  in  The  American  JMmal  i 
Psfdidtogy,  November,  1892,  wm  empkqrei 
The  rate  of  tapping  was  obtataied  bj  means  t 
a  metronome  which  was  regulated  with  a  slo 
watch. 

The  kqr  used  for  most  of  the  reaetion  mes 
ur^nents  in  general  and  for  all  of  tiie  ezee 
meamiremenfts  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This  fa 
consisted  of  a  long  steel  blade  a  (aee  FSgL 
and  9)  so  mounted  that  the  button  h  was  c 
the  duirt  arm  of  the  levor,  wfaidi  in  turn  m 
mounted  on  an  axle  at  6.  Under  the  long  an 
of  the  lever  was  fastened  a  abort  tpring  wide 
aUowed  only  a  small  movement  evien  f or  a  coi 
siderable  increase  in  pressure.  Since  it  m 
found  that  the  same  effect  could  be  obtaine 
by  strengthening  the  spring  g,  this  sho 
spring  was  dispensed  with  in  a  second  coi 
struction  of  the  key.  A  brass  post  e  stoo 
under  the  long  end  of  the  lever  and  here  tl 
current  was  made  or  broken  at  platinum  coi 
tacts.  Just  above  e  stood  another  post  whic 
could  be  turned  so  that  it  projected  over  tl 
lever  a.  This  also  carried  a  platinum  contai 
tip  that  could  come  in  contact  with  a  simiL 
kind  of  mounting  on  the  top  side  of  the  lev€ 
This  arrangement  allowed  the  current  to  1 
broken  by  the  release  of  the  key  since  the  co 
nections  were  thereby  made  through  x  (Pi 
9)  instead  of  through  o.  It  was  the  breakii 
of  these  currents  which  stopped  the  chron 
scope  in  the  reaction  experiments. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  experiments,  a  receiving  tambour  /  w 
used  in  connection  with  the  end  of  the  lever  which  in  turn  was  oo 
nected  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  with  a  recording  tambour.    Tl 
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latter  tambour  traced  its  record  upon  a  revolving  kymograph  drum* 

The  records  so  obtained  showed  the  amount  of  movement  of  the  lever 

after  the  connectioD  at  e  was  broken.    In  other  words  the  height  to 

which  the  tambour  lever  rase  indicated  the  excess  pressure  exerted 

H  by  the  finger  on  the  key.    An  empirical  scale  for  measuring  the  tam- 

^  hour  records  was  obtained  by  placingr  standard  weights  on  the  button 

b  of  the  key  and  noting  the  height  to  which  the  tambour  lever  was 

raised  by  each  standard  weight.    With  this  scale  the  tambour  strokes 

could  be  measured  and  their  value  ascertained  in  grams  of  pressure 

I      upon  the  key. 

H  In  the  later  experiments  the  tamboitrs  were  replaced  by  an  iip- 
^  right  brass  stake  and  sliding  rider.  This  slide  had  just  enough 
I  friction  to  remain  at  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  the 
H  lever.  Since  the  tension  of  the  spring  remained  in  a  constant  direct 
^  proportion  to  the  distance  to  which  it  was  drawn  within  the  narrow 

(limits  of  the  key  it  was  possible  to  calibrate  the  heights  of  the  slide 
on  the  stake  in  such  a  way  that  e^&cess  pressures  could  be  read  in 
grams  directly  from  the  scale. 
The  varying  resistances  were  introduced  by  the  spring  g^  the  ten- 
sion of  which  was  changed  by  the  screw  A,  A  pointer  was  fastened 
to  the  head  of  the  spring  which  projected  over  a  scale  fastened  along- 
side the  spring.  This  scale  indicated  the  initial  pressure  which  was 
being  exerted  by  the  constant  strain  of  the  spring.  This  pressure  had 
to  be  overcome  by  the  subject  before  a  reaction  of  the  positive  type 
could  be  made.  This  also  gave  the  resistance  against  which  the  sub- 
jects had  to  hold  in  the  negative  movement,  the  release  of  which 
caused  the  reaction  to  be  recorded. 

The  records  given  in  the  tables  were  taken  throughout  a  period  of 
seventy-two  weeks.  They  were  made  in  part  at  Indiana  University 
and  were  finished  at  Columbia  University.  With  a  few  exceptions 
a  full  set  of  reactions  was  taken  at  a  sitting  with  rests  between  trials 
to  avoid  fatigue  which  seemed  to  have  much  influence  especially  with 
the  heavier  resistances.  A  few  records  were  disearded  where  it  was 
known  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that  the  subject  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  outside  influences.  Subjects  were  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  distracting  influences  and  were  asked  to  give  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  uniform  concentration  of  effort  on  the  work  at  hand.  The  ex- 
perimenter endeavored  to  have  ail  the  reactions  made  with  the  same 
kind  of  movement  so  as  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  muscles 

I  called  into  play. 
Tables  of  the  results  show  in  each  instance  the  amount  of  resist- 
anc  of  the  key  in  grams  and  the  corresponding  reaction  times,  also  the 
mean  variation* 
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In  the  first  series  of  ezperimente  the  resistanee  of  the  leaetioiikq 
was  set  at  50,  500, 1,000,  and  1,500  grams.  A  series  of  ten  xeaetioQ 
was  taken  with  each  of  the  resistances  in  asoendinir  order,  mnd  Utrni  u 
reversed  order.  For  the  release  movemente  the  same  order  was  kep 
np,  only  that  in  this  case  the  pressures  released  were  100,  500, 1/XX 
1,500,  and  2,000  grams.  Some  of  the  subjects  did  not  go  to  tiie  en 
of  the  series,  for  th^  found  it  too  fatiguing  and  could  not  maintai 
the  same  kind  of  movement.  One  subject  felt  no  definite  renstaac 
at  less  than  500  grams,  therefore  no  reactions  are  recorded  from  Im 
from  100  grams. 

In  the  second  set  of  experiments,  an  ergograph*  was  emplojed  i 
a  reacting  k^  in  connection  with  the  pendulum  ehronoseope;  and  i 
arranged  that  whenever  a  certain  weight  was  lifted  on  the  ergugiap 
it  recorded  the  reaction  time  on  the  ehronoseope.  This  reeeting  mam 
ment  had  the  advantage  of  isolation  and  uniformity. 

When  the  ergograph  and  the  ehronoseope  were  used  together  tt 
following  order  was  followed:  Ten  reactions  were  taken  for  efo; 
resistance  beginning  with  1,000  grams  as  the  lightest  and  inerearin^ 
the  amount  l^  500  grams  each  time.  This  increase  was  eontinued  u] 
to  a  point  where  the  subject  was  unable  to  lift  the  weight,^  then  fli 
order  was  reversed.  The  ergograph  resistance  is  counted  as  if  i 
were  applied  31.8  mm.  from  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  joint. 

The  subjects  who  served  in  the  experiments  were  chosen  from  tii 
students  working  in  the  laboratories  of  Indiana  and  Columbia  uni 
versities.  For  the  first  experiments  they  were  Mr.  Smith  and  Mi 
Durgee.  In  the  ergograph  reactions  Messrs.  Miller  and  Harris  acta 
as  subjects.  In  the  release  type  of  reactions,  I  had  the  services  o 
Dr.  Hollingworth,  Professor  Brandon,  and  Mr.  Rice.  They  will  b 
referred  to  by  their  respective  initials.    The  writer  also  took  part  h 

'J.  A.  Bergstrom,  "A  New  Type  of  Ergograph  with  a  Diaeussion  of  Erg( 
graphic  Ezi>erimentation/ '  Amer,  Jour,  of  Psychol,,  1903,  14,  510. 

*The  "weight"  used  in  this  experiment  was  always  produced  by  the  ta 
sion  of  a  spring;  the  inertia  of  weights  si]si)ended  orer  polleys  was  thua  avoidei 

In  the  reactions  where  the  ergograph  was  used  as  the  reacting  key  the  idoti 
ment  was  dearlj  a  lifting  movement,  the  hand  lying  palm  up  and  the  weigl 
lifted  by  means  of  contracting  the  index  finger,  the  last  joint  of  wiiich  wi 
incased  in  a  thimble,  but  no  weight  used  in  the  experiment  waa  pn 
duced  by  any  other  means  than  a  spring.  The  weight  registered  in  the  tables 
the  pressure  required  just  to  break  the  circuit.  The  pressures  beyond  thia  poii 
would  be  quickly  stopped,  in  the  positire  type  by  the  rapidly  increaaing  tensifl 
of  the  spring  and  in  the  negative  type  by  the  post's  catching  the  lever  after 
had  fallen  only  a  very  short  distance  (about  8  mm.).  This  fall  allowed  a  rise  < 
the  button  of  about  1.5  mm.  No  excess  of  pressure  for  the  release  type  of  rea 
tions  was  measured.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  so  modi^^  tiie  key  i 
the  near  future  that  this  can  also  be  measured. 
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nearly  all  experiments;  he  will  be  designated  by  the  letter  B.  All 
the  subjects  had  done  over  twelve  weeks  experimental  work  in  psychol- 
ogy. H.  and  M.  were  especially  robust  men  and  had  shown  them- 
selves very  reliable  in  experimental  work.  None  of  the  subjects  had 
any  preconceived  notions  as  to  what  the  results  of  the  experiment 
would  be  and  their  effort  in  all  the  reactions  was  to  make  them  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Prom  the  experiments  thus  preformed  we  have  the  following  re- 
sults: 

The  averages  for  125  reactions  each  for  the  50,  500,  1,000,  and 
1,500  grams  resistance  are  shown  in  Table  XXI.  These  reactions 
records  were  made  by  S.,  D.,  and  B.  on  the  first  type  of  key  used, 
which  did  not  record  the  excess  pressure.  We  also  have  the  averages 
of  thirty-five  records  of  the  number  of  taps  made  in  five  seconds  on 
the  same  key.  The  resistance  for  the  tapping  records  was  the  same  as 
in  the  series  from  which  the  reaction  records  were  made.  The  records 
of  this  table  are  regarded  as  preliminary  and  are,  therefore,  given 
merely  as  simple  averages. 

TABLE   XXI 
Resiitance  of  Key  60  Grams       SOOOramB      1,000  Grams    1,500  Grams 

Av.  reaction  time  for  all  records 

of  S.,  D.,  and  B 112.8 

Av.  No.  of  taps  in  5  sec.  8 57.8 

Av.  No.  of  tape  in  5  see.  B 52.6 

In  Table  XXII.,  in  which  the  results  are  given  more  in  detail,  will 
be  found  averages  for  180  reaction  records  for  each  resistance  mad^ 
by  H.,  M.,  and  B.  on  the  second  key,  described  on  page  40,  which 
recorded  the  excess  of  pressure  in  the  reaction.  A  few  tapping  rec- 
ords are  also  reported.    The  same  resistances  were  used  as  in  the  pre- 


127.5 

141.8 

149.7 

56.5 

54.8 

52.3 

48.8 

44.2 

40.8 

ceding  table. 

TABLE 

XXII 

Beilstance  of  Key 

50  Grams 

SOOOramg 

1,000  GramB 

1,600  Grains 

M.  V. 

M.V. 

M  V. 

M.V. 

Av.  reaction  time  for  H.  . . 

71.3    12.6 

92.2    12.6 

102.3    12. 

108.6    13. 

Av.  reaction  time  for  M.  . . 

98.1    11.8 

116.5      8.4 

130.5    11.5 

139.3    10.2 

Av.  reaction  time  for  B.  . . 

75.      12. 

89.6    10.4 

102.9    10.4 

119.8      9.2 

Ay.  reaction  time  for  all  . . 

81.7 

99.3 

111.9 

123.2 

Mean  variation  for  all  ... . 

14.23 

10.49 

11.22 

10.86 

Av.  No.  of  taps  in  5  seconds 

for  all  

49.6 

49.2 

44.8 

41.8 

Table  XXIV.  gives  the  averages  of  reactions  when  the  ergograph 
was  used  in  the  place  of  a  reacting  key.  In  the  ergograph  the  joint 
of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  was  used  to  produce  the  move-- 
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TAKiB  xzm 

BMlUMlMOlKcr 

fltOiwai 

saoOiMift 

i^nooimiM    unon 

Averagfi  exeeM  f or  H 

711^ 

804.1 

IfiBlS             1^71 

Awni^e  anm  Anr  IL 

804.0 

070JI 

808.0               88] 

jtmiigu  uiujwi  fUi  T\\ 

814.1 

1^27.0 

1,202.9              m 

AmwrcfiUMidiiv^ 

998.8 

M01.1 

1,028.7               9M 

TABLE   XXTV 

»-«t^25a£&%^^ 

BcMtfoQltne 

B. 

1,000 

80.0 

88J 

1^000 

80J{ 

109.8 

2,000 

94.1 

117.8 

ar,0oo 

101.8 

121.8 

8/100 

108.8 

180.0 

%IIOO^ 

118J 

147.8 

4^000 

112.8 

107.0 

4/M)0 

124J 

104.2 

(MX)0 

104.0 

188.8 

01000 

909.8 

0/100 

210.8 

ment  This  table  8hows  the  averages  only.  This  series  was  the  I 
taken,  the  sabjeets  thus  had  had  iSm  piraetise  of  all  prevknis  ezp 
mentk. 

Near  the  limit  of  the  mnaeles'  ability  to  lift  the  w«i^  tiie  n 
tioir  time  is  evidently  n^urly  doable  what  it.  is  for  the  lighter  weig 

It  may  be  intleresting  in  connection  with  this  series  of  reaction 
notice  the  practise  effects.  As  has  been  found  in  many  other  measi 
mentSy  the  greatest  improvement  is  in  those  processes  which  star 
tJie  lowest  levels,  that  is,  the  greatest  reduction  of  reaction  time  i 
those  persons  whose  time  was  longest  at  first.  The  practise  effect  \ 
appears  more  influential  in  the  slightly  more  complicated  reacti< 
Most  of  the  subjects  accomplished  the  greatest  part  of  tiieir  prac 
in  the  first  twenty-five  reactions,  although  for  these  exx>erim< 
usually  more  than  one  hundred  practise  reactions  were  used.  Tl 
samples  of  these  practise  sets  were  selected  at  random  showing 
result  of  the  practise. 

ATerage  for  First  Arenupe  far  L 

Twenty-flTe  Reactions  SeTeniy-dTe  Reai 

A.    125  105 

B.    119  114 

C.    173  183 

The  reason  so  few  cases  have  been  given  is  that  the  other  sub jc 
at  some  time  or  other,  had  had  some  experience  in  experiments  of 
kind.  This  practise  consisted  only  in  getting  an  acquaintance  i 
the  apparatus  and  in  finding  what  the  movement  really  ia.    Furl 
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slight  practise  effects  also  appear  in  continued  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  progress  in  the  later  practise  periods  becomes  much 
slower.    Often  it  fails  to  show  decreases  in  the  reaction  time  at  all. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  practise  on  the  excess  pres- 
sures. To  measure  the  effect  of  practise,  the  average  excess  for  each 
successive  day  was  found,  the  subject  going  through  the  programs 
outlined  at  the  first  of  this  chapter. 

TABLE    XXV 

M.  H. 

1,493.0  1,869.37 

1,321.25  1,333.57 

655.62  921.25 

605.0  661.25 

480.62  827.5 
694.37 


It  will  be  observed  that  economy  in  the  use  of  energy  is  obtained. 
From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  reduction  of  excess  move- 
ment in  the  reactions  from  day  to  day.  The  movements  were  as 
nearly  alike  as  they  could  voluntarily  be  made.  The  stimulus  to 
which  the  agent  reacted  remained  constant.  The  task  was  so  simple 
that  it  could  not  very  well  be  misunderstood,  so  practically  the  only 
remaining  factor  in  which  improvement  could  be  shown  was  the  con- 
trol of  the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  move  the  key  against  the 
given  resistance. 

The  work  on  the  influence  of  the  resistance  of  the  k^  was  con- 
tinued by  using  the  release  type  of  reaction.  The  subject,  here, 
would  hold  the  key  down  against  the  pressures  in  Table  XXVI.,  and 
when  the  auditory  stimulus  was  given  would  release  the  key  as 
quickly  as  he  could. 

TABLE   XXVI 


SuccesBlTe  Dayg 

B. 

1 

1,187.5 

2 

880.0 

3 

1,120.0 

4 

911.2 

5 

758.7 

6 

653.7 

7 

884.3 

ResistonccB 

A 

R 

C 

100 

107.4 

.148.9 

• 

9 

IB 

500 

118.3 

129.1 

140 

11 

9 

IB 

1,000 

115 

132.8 

149 

17 

8 

11 

1,500 

130.4 

140 

17 

BB 

2,000 

143 

14 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table  that  the  variation  of  re- 
sistance against  which  the  key  is  held  does  not  make  a  marked  dif- 


tTpU 


in  m 

emJM 


ference  in  reaction  time  when  the  release  movement  is 

results  are  uniform  pven  though 
sistsoce  incrtiasetl.      It   will   be 
hered  that  there  ie  a  re^lar  increftM  m 
the  tim*?  of  reaction  with  an  inereaieftl 
resistance  in  using  the  pomliirc 
raovement 

In  Fig.  10  is  given  a  part 
kymograph  record  of  the  extsem  pr 
used  in  tapping.  It  shows  timt  th«  cur^i 
runs  in  a  wave-like  form  and  O^H 
quently  the  excess^  or  surplus  forcMJi 
expended  in  rhythmic  or  pulse  like  fa«ali 
One  curve  running  for  five 
began  at  an  esceas  of  500  grams 
increased  after  about  five  taps  to 
excess  of  from  800  to  1,200  grama,  j 
dropped  again  to  50  grams  and  tb6a| 
again  to  the  original  height  The  i 
graph  record  shows  that  the  gr«ito 
excess  pressure  was  made  at  interva 
from  ten  to  twenty  taps.  The 
or  decrease  of  a  series  of  avc 
excess  is  usually  regular,  yet 
high  and  low  averages  sometii 

From  the  above  tables  of 
may  draw  the  following  eondusion 

1,  Reaction  time  for  the  podtn 
movements,  within  the  limits  empliqm 
is  lengthened  or  shortene<l,  respectiTc^ 
when  the  resistance  of  the  reacting  fa 
is  increased  or  decreased-  The  rt*»jstiU)i 
of  the  key  should,  therefore,  be 
definite,  and  should  be  stated  whc 
action  measurements  with  thijt  tyj 
movement  are  taken. 

'Meat  of  the  reoear^^h  atudlat  la 
time  bare  been  made  tiptm   the  Hipp 
scope.     Fortunately  this   requires  m    ke 
breakM  the   circuit   and   6iIl<^e    the    hr 
accomplished  moat  easily  by   simply 
the  ordinary  keys  usually  naod,  Um 
for  the  inofit  part^  hare  be^s    for  tiM 
tjpe  of  movement* 
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2.  For  the  release  type  of  movement,  it  is  evident  that  the  varia- 
tions of  resistance  affect  the  time  very  little,  therefore,  if  comparable 
data  are  desired,  this  is  the  better  type  of  reaction  to  use." 

3.  The  rate  of  tapping  is  fastest  when  minimal  resistances  are 
employed,  and  it  increases  when  the  resistance  is  increased. 

4.  The  excess  force  used  in  a  reaction  movement  does  not  seem  to 
vaiy  with  the  resistance,  in  other  words,  it  is  largely  independent 
of  it. 

5.  The  graphic  records  showing  the  excess  exhibit  a  tendency 
towards  rhythm,  especially  in  tapping. 

6.  The  excess  diminishes  (more  or  less  regularly)  with  practise. 
A  peculiar  fact  (perhaps  worth  noting)  is  that  with  the  ordinary 

key  M.'s  records  were  longer,  while  with  the  ergograph  his  records 
were  shorter  than  H.'s.  The  evidence  will  be  found  in  detail  in 
Tables  XXII.  and  XXIV. 

Some  work  on  this  and  closely  related  problems  has  already  been 
done.  In  1892,  F6r6*  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  For  one 
and  the  same  subject,  the  reaction  time  is  longer  when  the  weight  to 
be  lifted  is  heavier — ^provided  that  the  weight  is  not  known  before- 
hand. When  however  the  weight  to  be  lifted  is  known  to  the  subject 
beforehand,  the  length  of  the  reaction  time  does  not  vary  with  the 
weight,  but  with  the  capability  of  the  subject  to  adapt  his  attention. 
It  was  found  in  our  experiment,  that  after  the  subject  had  learned 
the  resistances  his  reaction  time  still  increased  as  the  resistance  was 
increased. 

Helmholtz  found  that  the  total  muscular  force  was  not  developed 
instantaneously.  Haycraft,^  working  upon  this  problem,  found  that 
if  the  muscle  is  lightly  loaded,  the  muscular  force  sufficient  to  raise 
the  weight  will  be  developed  approximately  in  one  hundredth  of  a 
second;  if  it  be  loaded  with  a  heavier  weight,  the  greater  muscular 
force  required  to  raise  it  will  not  be  developed  for  some  three  or 
four  hundredths  of  a  second. 

The  amount  of  pressure  was  measured  by  Delabarre*  in  his  ex- 
periment on  the  force  and  rapidity  of  reaction  movement.  He  made 
a  study  of  temperaments  by  taking  the  reaction  time  itself,  and  the 
degree  of  pressure  used  by  the  subject,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  contracted  his  reacting  muscles.  The  degree  of  pressure  in  this 
case  was  measured  by  the  height  of  a  mercury  column  forced  up  by 
the  reacting  movement.  In  this  experiment  as  well  as  the  one  re- 
ported by  Fere,  we  have  the  force  of  inertia  to  overcome  at  the  be- 

*  Camptes  Bendus  de  la  SooUti  de  Biologie,  1892,  9th  aeries,  4,  432. 

'  Joum,  of  Physiol.,  28. 

■  Delabarre,  Logan  and  Beed,  Psychol  Bev.,  1897,  4,  616. 
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gmoing  of  the  reaction  movement,  while 
JD  this  paper,  all  resdstances  were  made 
springs,  thus  reducing  the  effect  of  inert 

If  we  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
poflHible  ones  is  that  the  tip  of  the  finge 
compression  before  the  key  actually  mo 
reactions  to  the  heavier  resistances  longc 
may  be  true  to  a  slight  extent  in  all  sue 
only  a  minor  role  where  the  ergograph  i 
is  placed  very  snugly  in  a  thimble  and  th 

It  has  been  shown  in  physiological  ex; 
a  certain  amount  of  elasticity.  Lombard 
di^erent  weights  on  the  gastrocnemius  mi 
can  be  no  movement  of  the  lever  until  ti 
been  overcome  and  the  first  effect  of  the 
muBcle,  a  part  of  the  energy  of  the  co 
elastic  force,  which  on  the  recoil  assists  i 
the  myograph  may  fail  to  reveal  the  i 
starts.  In  as  much  as  the  tension  incn 
protoplasm,  it  is  probable  that  the  pre 
haHteiis  the  liberation  of  energy  at  the  s 
recording  of  the  contraction."  This  seei 
planation  for  the  longer  reaction  times 
siatance  is  increased. 

A  further  explanation  may  lie  in  th< 
pulse  itself  is  a  thing  of  volume  and  requ 
for  conduction,  consequently  then  the  gr( 
pulse  demanded  by  the  movement  the  Ic 
be.  The  subjects  all  reported  that  they 
ing  sense  of  effort  when  reacting  against 

An  explanation  of  the  results  in  the  : 
volves  a  further  discussion  of  the  psycho] 

Since  the  finger  is  relaxed  in  both 
downward  pressure  type  of  reaction  and 
sensations  anticipatory  of  the  amount  of 
can  arise ;  consequently  the  first  impulse 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  release  a  r 
to  overcome  the  resistance  employed.  W] 
l>e  insufficient,  reinforcement  immediatel: 
leasing  movement  occurs.  In  reacting  a| 
tion  effect  is  thus  required  which  is  great< 
employed.  This  process  of  summation  i 
longer  reaction  times  to  increasing  resists 
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On  the  contrary,  in  the  release  type  of  reactions  there  are  coming 
continually  certain  sensations  indicative  of  the  amount  of  effort  re- 
quired to  keep  the  circuit  closed.  If  the  pressure  is  reduced  below 
the  minimal  point  a  premature  reaction  takes  place  and  since  very 
few  such  reactions  occurred  we  must  conclude  that  the  subjects  were 
most  of  the  time  exerting  more  than  the  minimum  pressure  on  the 
key.  Yet  the  excesses  in  any  case  probably  were  not  exceedingly 
great  for  in  every  instance  the  subject  pressed  the  key  down  until 
the  contact  was  made  and  held  it  there  until  the  stimulus  was  given 
for  him  to  release  it.  So  for  each  reaction  the  subject  had  received 
sensations  anticipatoiy  of  the  movement  required  to  release  the 
weight.  According  to  the  results  of  P^r6'  the  fact  that  the  weight  is 
known  beforehand  causes  the  increase  in  resistance  to  cease.  This 
may  be  the  important  factor  in  causing  uniformity  in  this  type  of 
reaction.  In  the  positive  movement,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
subject  would  soon  learn  his  weight  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he 
employed  each  weight  in  a  series  of  reactions. 

In  the  course  of  practise  it  is  noted  that  the  excesses  do  decrease 
on  successive  days  as  the  experiment  progresses.  But  this  additional 
knowledge  did  not  serve  to  compensate  for  or  to  destroy  the  varia- 
tions caused  by  changing  the  resistance  of  the  keys. 

The  factor  of  elasticity  of  the  muscle  is  eliminated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  this  type  of  reaction,  which  accounts  partially  for  the  dif- 
ferences found. 

There  is  another  important  fact  to  be  considered  in  explaining 
the  uniformity  of  the  release  type  of  reaction.  Experiments  show 
that  the  subject  in  virtue  of  the  approximate  accuracy  of  his  antici- 
patory sensations  is  rarely  exerting  more  than  two  hundred  grams  of 
excess  pressure.  Thus  if  the  actual  resistance  is  two  hundred  grams 
he  is  usually  exerting  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  grams  while  if 
the  actual  resistance  is  fifteen  hundred  grams  he  exerts  only  sixteen 
hundred  to  seventeen  hundred  grams  of  pressure.  Accordingly  the 
first  innervation  sent  to  the  muscles  upon  the  incidence  of  a  stimulus 
is  approximately  the  correct  one;  time-cofisuming  summation  proc- 
esses are  consequently  not  necessary  to  the  release  type  of  reaction. 

•Op.  oit. 
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